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PREFACE. 



The importance of agriculture as a recourse for wealth, and as supplying the means of sub- 
sistence to all classes of community, is so well Understood, and its relation to manufactures, so many 
of the products whereof it consumes, and which it supplies with so many of its most important 
elements, is so generally appreciated, as to render superfluous any argument to prove its value. It is 
an interest which, better than any other, may be expected to flourish as manufactures and the arts 
prosper, and it is of more importance to those interested in its advancement to understand its progress 
from time to time than to secure any special legislative acts with tlie view to stimulate its productions. 
Agriculture will prosper in proportion to the progress of population, and its employment in other 
productive pursuits. In the early history of all countries prior to the period when manufactures 
flourish, and the arts are cherished, foreign demsmd is relied on for the surplus products of the earth, 
and the ease with which they are supplied enables the producer to incur the cost of their transportation 
to market to procure certain necessaries and luxuries in exchange; but as a country becomels peopled, 
the relation of the producer to a foreign market insensibly becomes less, until at last it ceases, except 
upon peculiar emergency, or for articles restricted to climate With an intelligent people, where land 
is abundant, the direct application of laws is of but little consequence in invigorating a pursuit which 
will be prosecuted with greater activity only with the ratio of increased home consumption, as foreign 
demancT, with the exception of that for strictly climatic productions, is too precarious to justify any 
great expenditure of labor and means solely with a view to exportation; and that country of any great 
extent which never fails to produce a full supply of the necessaries of life for the wants of its own 
population, will be sure of ability to spare whatever may be necessary to fill any casual extraordinary 
demand abroad. Many persons are impressed with the belief that it is in the power of the govern- 
ment to promote the interests of the farmer, and that great and direct efforts should be put forth by 
the state to advance the science of husbandry. In our opinion, however, the surest way in which the 
power of the government can effectually promote agriculture, is by a steady and consistent policy 
adapted to encourage the arts and give confidence to the stability of our manufactures ; population will 
then rapidly increase, commerce be promoted, internal improvements multiply, and the power of the 
state will augment as a natural consequence. Political laws, will not modify climate, change the 
nature of plants, nor fertilize land ; they may occasion the distribution of cotton-seeds north and west, 
but cannot insure the growth of cotton north of thirty-eight degrees, while private enterprise produces 
8,000,000 pounds of tobacco in Connecticut, and will produce it wherever the <5onditions are favorable. 
The enlightened vsdsdom of the world, if applied directly to the improvement of agriculture, would 
not be productive of any sensible increase of. crops, while any contingency tending to a greater con- 
sumption of the earth's products would be certain to stimulate the efforts of the husbandman, and 
insure enlarged production. That which renders the pursuit of agriculture honorable and remunerative, 
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and therefore attractive and popular, is a certain home market; and wherever such exists there prevails 
a better system of culture, a more refined population, higher energy, a better morality, and in all things 
a happier condition both for the permanent welfare of the people and good of the state. It is under 
such circumstances that the merit and adaptation of every new plant deemed useful for food, or in the 
arts, will not only be cheerfully and intelligently tested, but its value will be made available. Under 
such circumstances the crops seldom fail, nor do the lands grow poor; the people are not addicted to 
efforts in short roads to fortune by impositions of marvellous productions at fabulous prices, and it is 
but seldom they are the victims of such. They never find abundant crops ruinous, nor realize the 
fertility of their fields only with chagrin. Home demand for many products stimulates variety in 
cultivation, and increases the capacity of the soil, and as in this country scarcity seldom- attends more 
than one staple production in a season, and then only to a limited extent, the nation is protected from 
all danger of want or famine so paralyzing to every interest, and so much feared in countries of more 
dense population, and of smaller area. The state or kingdom, therefore, which pursues a policy best 
adapted to consume as food, or in manufactures, the products of the soil, confers the greatest possible 
benefit, not only on that portion of its people engaged in agriculture, but upon all classes of population; 
and the most enlightened farmers only desire that the general government abstain from all legislation 
tending to make precarious a sure remunerative demand for its products, and observation proves that 
those who depend much for direct aid from government are not of that numerous class in our country 
who by their industry, energy, and success, present noble examples for imitation, and elevate and 
distinguish the pursuit of husbandry. There is not anything but confidence in certain adequate 
remuneration that will insure heavy crops of grain and grass, choice breeds of live-stock, produce good 
fruits, good wine, and develop an improved agricultural literature, and without such inducement we 
would no sooner expect the farmer to raise supplies of either, if the government should devote all its 
revenues to the free distribution of seeds ana plants, than we would expect the mechanic arts to 
flourish without a demand for their products, should the government distribute gratuitously the tools of 
trade; and there rests no more obligation upon the state to legislate specially for the one Interest 
than for the other. By the anomalous^ policy at present pursued to promote agriculture, the govern- 
ment is sure to incur a large outlay of funds, often resulting in loss of time and disappointment to 
individuals, and it is an inevitable consequence of failure to equal cherished expectations, to perceive 
recourse to some novel fallacious expedients to blunt the edge of disappointment, or raise new hopes — 
at the same time charging iniquity or folly upon former administrators, rather than admit the impracti- 
cability of the resort and confess its failure. It was a remark of Buffon, that in "agriculture, as in all 
other arts, the model which performs best in small, oftentimes will not execute in great;" but our 
people have been too much tempted by highly colored representations, to build hopes on something 
new, which, although procured at much outlay, has not so much as been previously tested as to its 
adaption to our climate or soil by the most limited trial. 

That we might advantageously imitate the example of other countries in maintaining public 
parks and gardens, where all the known useful and ornamental plants of the world should be cultivated 
under proper direction, coupled with facilities for instruction, no intelligent man will question; but that 
would be quite different from a system encouraged and practised to the prejudice of that enteq^rise, 
which would effectually promote the public interests by supplying ever)rthing demanded by the spirit 
of improvement, both useful and ornamental. One half the amount heretofore fruitlessly expended for 
the promotion of agriculture could be made to support an institution embracing the practical, orna- 
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mental, and instructive, which through succeeding time would promote the interests of the agricultural 
community, improve the tastes, and enlarge the knowledge of all. The useful and ornamental 
character of trees and plants once illustrated by example, the enteri)rise of our own farmers, gardeners, 
and seedsmen will make avail of their advantages, as those interested in the mechanic arts do from 
useful mechanical inventions, and do so at their own charge. With such an organization a serial 
publication might be advantageously connected, to give the results of its experience, and make record 
of the current inventions and improvements in agricultural implements and machinery, at home and 
abroad, which should be conducted with suflBcient abiUty to command respect, and integrity to inspire 
confidence in its representations. It may appear very easy to pursue a practice involving in its 
administration no demand for enlarged views, or scientific attainments, but time will demonstrate that 
the utility of such a procedure will not be found commensurate with its expense. If any differ from 
us in these opinions, we are inclined to believe they realize but little of the disappointed hopes and 
misapplied labor of thousands, and form their conclusions from results which should naturally follow 
the vast expenditures so lavishly made by our government in behalf of agriculture, and the cheering 
promises which have induced them, rather than from clearly ascertained beneficial results in any 
degree comparable with their cost. It is obligatory upon the state, and beneficial to all, to present 
periodical exhibits of our various productions, because this can only be done by the state, and this is 
especially necessary in a country where there exists such a boundless expanse of unoccupied territory 
adapted to agriculture, mining, and manufactures, which may be made available in increasing our power 
and wealth as rapidly as may be consistent with healthy progress. When we shall have more nearly 
attained to the conditions of some older nations, where production and consumption are so nicely 
balanced that the slightest failure in any one staple crop would endanger the security and happiness of 
the people, or stability of the state, the direct active co-operation of the government with the people 
may become judicious; but happily for us, such a contingency is far distant, as, apart from the general 
spirit of inquiry and enterprise of our people, it will be long before population becomes redundant, 
and the c5onditions of our climate are such that what may produce failure in one crop promotes the 
growth of others. 

With us but few of the prejudices have to be overcome which in older countries attach to the use 
of improved agricultural implements, and to a system of culture obsolete where intelligence prevails. 
Here we have no dull, lethargic confidence in the perfection of anything connected with agriculture, 
because we cannot move without realizing the rapid, ever-varying improvement, such as must convince 
even a man blind from his youth that nearly all the operations of the farm are conducted in a manner 
different from what they were formerly. 

It has become the wise policy of the general government to take a periodical account of the 
productions of agriculture, as well for the instruction of the people as for the information of the state, 
and it is upon this "account" that all estimates of the productions of subsequent years are based, so 
that really all we know of our annual productions from one decade to another, is deduced from the 
decennial returns of the census. While such investigations are not of recent origin, it is believed that 
we have entered into more general details than have other nations, of whom comparatively few have 
found it practicable to obtain the results, while lamenting their want The object of the present volume 
is to represent the agricultural productions of our country for the year ending on the 1st of June, 1860, 
and the live stock on the day mentioned. In presenting these results, we shall at the same time repre- 
sent the growth and progress of some interests, and the proper method of culture as to others, in the 
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hope of being able to render the volume more useful and instructive to the agricultural community, and 
interesting to the general reader. It is our intention to be historical and practical, rather than theoretical, 
and while those partial to startling and visionary suggestions may deem the commentary wanting in 
interest, the intelligent farmer will, we trust, acquire instruction from the perusal of the text, as well as 
derive advantage in the study of the figures. To be enabled to perform our duty more acceptably, we 
have availed ourselves of the opinions and agricultural experience of others, whose opinions have been 
verified by the success with which their professions have been attended. Our thanks are due to B. P. 
Johnson, of Albany, for counsel cheerfully accorded when a sense of incompetence created doubts of 
our correctness; to Joseph Harris, of Rochester, New York, and to Edward D. Mansfield, of Ohio, for 
much general information on the subject of agriculture and the eflfects of internal improvements; and 
to J. F. Ballantyne, of Chicago, for information relative to that prodigious interest of the country, the 
grain trade. For the article on the vine and wine-making, we are indebted to Robert Buchanan, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, a gentleman not more distinguished for his successful cultivation of the grape than 
for his investigating mind and general attainments. To William Renick, of Pickaway county, in the 
same State, we are under obligations for the facts connected with the past histor}' of the cattle trade 
of the west with the east, and the driving system, formerly of such vast importance to the intermediate 
regions, but which will soon be forgotten, the railways now supplying a more easy and profitable 
means of transfer. As our country confers no honors for distinguished services in the peaceful walks 
of life, as well for history as from a sense of justice, we make frequent allusions to individuals in the 
body of these volumes, and take pleasure in associating with their beneficent works the names of men 
who have proved useful to the country, as a duty to them, and an incentive to others. Charlatans enjoy 
and outlive their honors, while the reputation of real benefactors continues a rich inheritance for their 
children. Regretting our inability to present a more complete commentary on the figures, we believe 
the volume will prove useful as a statistical compilation, and more generally interesting to the agricul- 
turist than have any of its predecessors. The duties of the Census Bureau involve so w^de a range of 
practical and scientific inquiry as to preclude claim to anything approximating perfection in the illus- 
tnition of its multifarious details, and we only ask the concession of having perfom^ed a laborious duty 
with an earnest intent to develop impartially the material interests of the country. 
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TABLE No. 1. 
Acres of land in Jarms, and cash value. 



STATES. 



Alabama 

Arkazisas 

Califomia 

Conneeticnt i 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

iDdiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachnsetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri ».... 

New Hampshire 

New. Jersey * 

Nevr York 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania .^ 

Bhode Island •. 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Yenuont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Total States 

TERRITORIES. 

District of Columbia 

Dakota 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Jfew Mexico ; 

Utah 

Washington 

Total Territories 

Aggregate 



IMPROVED. 



Acres, 
6, 3a5, 724 
1,983,313 
2,4r>8,034 
1,830,807 

637,065 

654,213 

8, 062, 758 

13, 096, 374 

8,242,183 

3,792,792 

405,468 
7, 644, 208 
2, 707, 108 
2,704,133 
3, 002, 267 
2, 155, 512 
3, 476, 296 

556,250 
5, 065, 755 
6, 246, 871 
2, 367, 034 
1,944,441 
1 i, 358, 403 
6,517,284 
12, 625, 394 

896,414 
10, 463, 296 

335,128 
4, 572, 060 
6, 795, 337 
2, 650, 781 
2, 823, 157 
11,437,821 
3, 746, 167 



162, 649, 848 



17, 474 

2,115 

118,789 

14,132 
149,274 

77,219 

81,869 



460,872 



163,110,720 



UNIMPROVED. 



Acres. 

12, 718, 

7,590, 

6,262, 

673, 

367, 

2,266, 

18,587, 
7, 815, 
8,146, 
6,277, 
1,372, 

11,519, 
6,591, 
3,023> 
1,833, 
1,183. 
3,554, 
2,155, 

10, 773, 

13, 737, 
1,377, 
1,039, 
6, 616, 

17, 245, 

7,846, 

1,164, 

0,548, 

188, 

11,623, 

13, 873, 

22,693, 
1,451, 

19, 679, 
4, 147, 



821 
393 
000 
457 
230 
015 
732 
615 
109 
115 
932 
053 
468 
538 
304 
212 
538 
718 
929 
939 
591 
084 
555 
685 
747 
125 
844 
096 
859 
828 
247 
257 
215 
420 



241,943,671 



16,789 

2^1,333 
512, 425 

41,986 
1,265,6*35 

12,692 
284,287 



2, 158, 147 



•V^" 



244,101,818 



CASH VALUE. 



|175, 824, 

91, 649, 

48,726, 

90,830, 

31, 426, 

16, 435, 

157,072, 

408, 944, 

356, 712, 

119,899, 

12,258, 

291,496, 

204,789, 

78,688, 

145, 973, 

123, 255, 

160, 836, 

27,505, 

190, 760, 

230,632, 

69,689, 

180, 250, 

803, 343, 

143, 301, 

678, 132, 

15,200, 

662,050, 

19,550, 

139, 652, 

271,358, 

88,101, 

94,289, 

371,761, 

131,117, 



622 
773 
804 
005 
357 
727 
803 
033 
175 
547 
239 
955 
662 
&5 
677 
948 
495 
922 
367 
126 
761 
338 
593 
065 
991 
593 
707 
553 
508 
985 
320 
045 
661 
164 



6,631,520,046 



2, 989, 267 
96,445 
3, 878, 326 
302,340 
2, 707, 386 
1,333,355 
2,217,842 



13,524,961 



6, 645, 045, 007 
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AGRICULTURE IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Br the foregoing table it will be perceived that, in 1860, the agricultural area of the country 
embraced 163,110,720 acres of Improved Land, and 244,101,818 acres of Land Unimproved. In 
other words, for every two acres of improved land there are three acres of land connected therewith 
not yet under cultivation; while the gross aggregate of uncultivated territory, fertile and waste, 
swells to 1,466,969,862 acres. 

This fact gives color to the agriculture of the country. Land is abundant and cheap, while 
lalior is scarce and dear. Even in the older-settled States there is much land that can be purchased 
at extremely low rates; and, by a recent act of Congress known as the Free Homestead law, every 
citizen of the United States, or any foreigner who shall declare his intention of becoming a citizen, 
can have a farm of 160 acres without charge. As good land as any in the world is offered to actual 
settlers on these easy terms. 

Under such circumstances it is evident that the intensive system of agriculture which is practiced 
in some older and more densely populated countries, where labor is abundant and the land mostly 
under cultivation, cannot, as a general rule, be profitably adopted at present in this country. It has 
been said that American agriculture is half a century behind that of Great Britain. In one sense this 
is, perhaps, true. Our land is not as thoroughly under-drained, manured, and cultivated as that of 
• England, Scotland, or Belgium ; but we can, and do now, produce a bushel of wheat at much less cost 
tlian the most scientific farmer of England can by the best approved method of cultivation, even if he 
j)aid nothing for the use of his land. 

We do not contend for a superficial system of agriculture. All that we ask is, that those who 
censure our farmers for not cultivating and enriching their land more thoroughly, should take into 
consideration the circumstances which have surrounded us. High farming involves high prices. The 
system of cultivation and manuring which is profitable in Great Britain would not be remunerative in 
the State of New York, because labor is higher and produce lower ; and the system which is profit- 
able in New York might not be advantageous in Iowa. An artificial manure that could be profitably 
used on wheat which brings 82 per bushel, might prove a very unprofitable application where wheat 
is worth only $1 50 or $1 per bushel. In the State of New York, where land is comparatively high 
and pricrjH good, there arc many instances where 820 to §30 per acre have been expended in under- 
draining, with great profit. But it does not follow that the same expenditure would be advisable in a 
Hecti<m wli(!re the best of land can be purchased in fee simple for 810 per acre. The same is true of 
all other improved processes of agriculture. Their adoption is simply a question of profit and loss. 
Where land is cheap and rich, it will not pay to expend much labor and money in making or in 
purchasing manure. 

But, it may be asked, " Will not the practice of raising crops without manure impoverish the 
land ?" Certainly it will ; but our hardy pioneers, having enjoyed the cream of the soil as a reward 
of their enterprise, go into a yet newer country, cut down the original forests, clear up the land, and 
raise all the grain they can. The money thus obtained is expended in the construction of roads, 
houses, barns, schoolhouses, churches, and colleges. Smiling villages and populous cities spring up, 
and in a few years the comforts, convenience, and even luxury of civilization are enjoyed — all the 
result of wealth which has been dug from the soil. Admitting that after all this is effected, the land 
is not so rich as when first cleared, and that more labor has to be expended in its cultivation, never- 
theless much good has been accomplished. The fact is, this question of impoverishing the soil is not 
clearly understood. Much has been written on this subject, both in Europe and America; and a 
leading English agricultural journal, the Mark Lane Express, says: "It has long been our opinion that 
the grain-exporting power of the United States was likel/ rather to diminish than to increase under the 
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ordinary circumstances of the country. This opinion was derived from the statistical notices of the 
census and of the Patent Office, and confirmed by the statements of Jay, Wells, and other American 
writers on the subject. These authorities have warned the agriculturists that if an alteration did not 
take place in the mode of cultivation, the United States would, in a few years, require a large importa- 
tion of wheat, instead of being able to export to Europe." 

This was written in 1861. Since then we have exported more grain to Europe than during any 
former period. The reason assigned for the opinion thus expressed, that the United States would 
soon become a wheat-importing instead of a wheat-exporting country, is " the scourging and exhaustive 
system of husbandry now practiced." There is some truth in these remarks. Our system of cultiva- 
tion has been, and is now to some extent, a scourging and an exhaustive one. It takes more from the 
soil than it returns ; and the time will come, as it already has in some sections, when wheat cannot be 
as easily or as cheaply raised as it was when the country was new. But it does not at all follow from 
this that the United States will cease to grow all the wheat it requires. We will have to manure our 
land and cultivate it better ; but this is nothing more than has been experienced in other countries. 
We shall farm better as soon as such improvement is perceived to be profitable and necessary. 

But what are we to understand by an "exhausted soil?" No phrase is more common in agricul- 
tural literature, and none more vague and indefinite. John Bennett Lawes, than whom there is no 
higher authority, speaking of his field on which his celebrated wheat experiments were made, says, it 
was purposely " exhausted'' before the commencement of the experiments, and in another of his able 
papers in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, he says: "All the experimental fields were 
selected when they were in a state of agricultural exhaustion." And he tells us what he understands 
by the term. He says : " The wheat-field after having been manured in the usual way for turnips at 
the commencement of the previous rotation, had then grown barley, peas,'wheat, and oats, without 
any further manuring, so that when taken for experiment in 1844, it was, as a grain- producer, con- 
siderably more exhausted than would ordinarily be the case." 

Here we have the highest English agricultural authority speaking of land as "exhausted" after 
having grown four crops without manure, the previous crop having been manured ; and if this is all 
that is meant by exhaustion of the soil, we must admit that much of the cultivated land in the older 
parts of the United States has been exhausted. But one plat in Mr. Lawes's wheat-field has produced 
a crop of wheat every year since 1844, averaging about fifteen bushels per acre, and this without one 
particle of manure. It is clear, therefore, that the land itself was not exhausted, and in speaking of 
this as an agriculturally exhausted soil, Mr. Lawes simply intended to say that the manure which had 
previously been used was exhausted. 

In this sense our farmers are rapidly exhausting their soil. The English farmer manures his 
land, grows three or four grain crops, and then considers his land exhausted. The American farmer 
cuts down the forest, burns more or less of the timber on the land, and scatters the ashes on the 
surface, then turns up the soil as best he may among the stumps, sows his grain and gets good crops. 
Why \ Because the land has been heavily manured by nature. The trees and underwood have through 
their deep roots been drawing up mineral matter from the earth, and the leaves absorb carbonic acid 
and ammonia from the atmosphere. 

' Shall he avail himself of this manure, or shall he let it lie dormant ? What would be said of the 
farmer who should give his land a heavy coat of manure and then neglect to raise crops? If it will 
produce good wheat and other cereals that command the ready cash, is he to be accused of adopting a 
'•scourging and exhaustive system of agriculture" for growing these crops 1 And yet this is what the 
American farmer has done. His land was rich, but he was poor and raised those crops which afforded 
the most immediate profit. We would not be understood as advocating the continued growth of grain 
crops without manure; our only object is to show the erroneous conclusions to which a misuse of 
statistical facts may lead, and to vindicate the American farmers from the charge so frequently pre- 
ferred against them, of recklessly exhausting their soiL We think they have simply exhausted the 
manure which nature has spread upon their recently cleared fields, and that in doing so to a prudent 

degree, they were not unwise. 

2 
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But when this natural manure begins to fail, we must manure the land and vary our system of 
agriculture. That any of our so-called exhausted land can be speedily restored to its original fertility, 
we have abundant evidence. All that is necessary, is to cultivate the soil more thoroughly, under-drain 
where it is wet, sow less grain and more clover and grass, keep more stock, and make more and richer 
manure, and the farmer is wise who makes the transition from natural to artificial fertility easy and 
gradual, so as to avoid all sterility. 

American agriculture is in a transition state. In the older-settled sections of the country there is 
much land that has been exhausted of its original fertility. Here the old system of farming, whicli 
was simply to raise all the grain that the land would produce, is no longer profitable. But yet some 
farmers, with that aversion to change for which they are everywhere proverbial, are slow to adopt an 
intelligent system of rotation and manuring, and cling to their old ways. 

One of the ablest agricultural writers of England remarked some time since, that his only hope 
of seeing any great improvement in agriculture lay in the rising generation. This remark is quite as 
applicable to American as to English agriculture. We must look to the intelligent young men of our 
country for any great improvement in its agriculture, and it is a matter on which we may well con- 
gratulate ourselves, that even during the present terrible struggle, agricultural education is not neglected. 
We have two agricultural colleges in active operation, and others in process of organization. Our 
young men are beginning to realize that agriculture is worthy their highest ambition, and that in no 
other pursuit will intelligent labor meet with a surer reward. 
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Statistics of agricuttural implements produced in the United States during the year ending June 1, 1860. 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

Probablt no exhibition of our national statistics is more important or satisfactory, than the fore- 
going tables showing the great increase and present extent of the construction and employment of 
agricultural implements and machinery. 

The high price of labor has stimulated mechanical invention. In no other country are there so 
many cheap and efficient implements and machines for facilitating the labors of the farm. In older 
and richer countries we find more expensive machinery, but, as a general rule, it is too complicated and 
cumbersome for our use. We have been thrown on our own resources, and have no reason to regret it 
.'^|Vhatever augments the productive capacities of the soil, or increases the profits of labor and 
cajmnKmployed on so large a scale, either in the first production or the subsequent handling of crops, 
becomes a practical element in the general prosperity. The vast power resident in machinery, even 
tho more simple applications of the mechanical powers, with their modern perfection of detail, gives 
this creative force, which may be increased almost beyond computation by the use of steam as a prime 
mover. Thus, every machine or tool which enables one fitrm-hand to do the work of two, cheapens 
the product of his labor to every consumer, and relieves one in every two of the population from the 
duty of providing subsistence, enabling him to engage in other pursuits, either laborious, literary, pro- 
fessional or scientific, practically duplicating at the same time the active capital or the purchasing 
power of the producer, thus enhancing the comfort of all and stimulating the common enterprise. 

When the utility of labor-saving appliances in agriculture shall come to be fully apprehended, and 
made generally available in the clearing, draining, and tilling of the soil ; in the planting, irrigating, 
cultivating and harvesting of crops, and in their speedy preparation for market, we may regard the 
occurrence of famine, either from deficiency of labor, as in time of war, or from the contingencies of 
soil and climate, as practically impossible. Already has the use of improved implements, aided by 
scientific and practical knowledge in all the processes of the farm, resulted — like the use of machinery 
in other departments of industry— in such a diversification and increase of the forms of labor, and 
such a cheapening of its products under ordinary circumstances, that we rarely hear of the unreasoning 
and jealous violence of farm laborers, who in England, a generation since, wantonly destro}(ed all the 
agricultural machinery of a neighborhood, even to the common drills, in the mistaken opinion that its 
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*iNi whmhu \uUihV/'m^*ui4A'i\mr rifthiM t/# btK^r. lU f^ilfialilc a^Wanta^res ha^^ disarmed the traditionary 
im'jiwtirii oi tilt* Uunimwlmau hiwm'.Uf who in ftint \Huunn\nu m progrei(.sive as his neighbor. It has 
IJW^'^1 MiM/'h //< iUf fifusint'ty (rout i\u*. nJ^/uhhrm of the c^iiintry-hrcd youth, who no longer loses his 
$f\H9tU', tlt4f^t Nrid ni$\f\fU'W*Mn of lirrih in th#5 moil of thr; farm, which he once instinctively shunned as 
lU^UmUim, wfiiht h« mtunUi th#? li^htirr and more or \mn intellectual pursuits of the city. It has thus 
(I'fid^'d Ui i<li<VH<M i\m iiMfMiiit of a((riculturi^ Up Um prop^jr jKisition in the social scale, as one of dignity 
MImI UuU*\i9miU*m9', iiiu\ not oim of ttwm phyMical toil, to lw5 sharcil in common with the brute. 

1 1. U )n ll»M lUi'iUul HUiU'n r'wpi'cially, where vant areas of improvable and fertile knds invite the 
hilior of n n\mrmi po|iMliilion, that aKrieulf ural mm;hinery is cajmhle of eflfecting its greatest triumphs. 
Kmi hiM'k Im our colonial dnyn fhi5 ninmm of umi^ration lK)re the young and adventurous of the Atlantic 
^nllliMiMMil/< lowurd fhn rlr.linr UoiUmm and prairien of th(5 west. A gradual deterioration of the fertility 
of I III* noil ol' llio oldnr HlutrM from ronntant cropping, and the consequent increased labor required 
wllh IliM ImpiMli'i't IrnpliMni^ntn fornuTly in um% were sufficient to maintain the yearly exodus. Columns 
ol' \uOi\y lnlMiriii'N IVoni Muropn liavn annually nought our nhores, and for the most part have as promptly 
IIIimI oir In (lin mutw dlmrtlon in (pirnt of (*lH*ap farms, or in the more alluring search for the precious 
niHliiU. An h rnnNiM|nnnr(s r.lvilixaiion iiniil(*N upon the shores of either ocean, and looks down from 
Ihn niunnliiln NUnintllN witlrli nnpuniln thnm. A proHperous and expanding agriculture, with most of 
llio MtU wliloli II dnnuuMiN un<l llmlurM, Iium Immmi mpidly extended over a territory of enormous breadth 
immI Iniilllly, wlilrh IuoKn only ilin lalM)n»fad<Mpmte cultivation to dcvelope its vast resources in a wealth 
nf iMM'oid phMhu^ilon \\n yoi Nnirr<»ly rnmginrd. TIh^ wry causes, however, which have opened up this 
li'iilluiy in MHrlrullnrn and (lu^ uriN Imvo phMluced and maintained a continued scarcity of labor, and 
Kopl tiM NvaH^^** al a *tiornuuHMilly high prioo. It is this enormous area of farm lands, and this great 
diMUth of hUMUial labor tluHnighoui tlu^ Union, that our inventors and mechanics have from an early 
poilod boon (nvllinl lu mipply with laluir-saving contrivances. 

lAMlMimtol^v tho jHHiplo of (luN country hnvo not boon slow to adopt the most efficient substitutes 
(\\\' Huinud |H>NViM\ and tho invontivo talt^nt of tho nation Inis found an ample and remunerating field for 
lU ^'VOiviMO in oiiMinatiuM and |H'rlivting instrumonts adapt (hI to all the wants of the larmer and planter. 
'rh\^ lli^'^^t utaplo pixnluol^ kA' iH>tton. gndn, ami hay, have osiHvially demanded the substitution of 
uuvln^nuH^I lov luuv^ouUv Uiu^r* and »muo of tho happiest proiluots of Americim skill have been the 

$^\iiwi) K^«ai vnUmblo in tho ajiuiVftato, ho\vovor» aro the numerous minor inventions wheitofagr the 
UUm^\^' iho tHiiU Hud Ib^ bouH^'UoKi havo Ihvu stmnl. Implomonts of this kind make up%]arge 
|HM^K^^ \^' iW »<wk iu Imdo \4' tUo umkors and vomers of agricultural wares. This successful 
A|^4k>aIkm\ \^' ih^^ imvb<iUK'« ^4' a^nouUurt^ h^ h«ip)ul^v supplonitnittHl the nipid displacement of* a 
U^ie^^ x^uhH<nl \4' mm) UUmt \>aIKhI otf by iho w^n umnufucturt's^ am) the miue$. and has itself in turn 
K^"^ KimmUu\( b\ ll^' Ki^h iMftvH'tft \4' imxhUk^^ ^x^u^^imMit U|Hm iucrtHi$t\) demand both for home and 

K^nIKhikv i^ Ibt^ ^Xja\H^\ \4' I^Kmt m iIh^ riiitxxi Slai^<<^ h«s b<^a a principal incitemait to the 
Mxv«^^Nl^ «Kiii4 DtfwmlfcMWT v^' ii^Ytc^Uum) im|4cuK^a$ b l\miKl in a ble re|HHt of ike Commtssioner of 
l^^vint^ %W :$<»i^t!^ titel ^iK*" HJK^ $tnKii^ ^H iXMtiMH^teU with this cks^ is the mpid incr~jise of 
;li^fCt\^Ke^v«W' tii\NU N^^^t^x^M^MiUi^ W(';ft miUk^i \4' vmr iijertoullurisl$ K^vt^ been withdrawn from the 
9^^ tV' w^!ti|C^ ^ tJtjtuit^K^ ^HT^iWv ^iU iK^*^ uuwb<Hr \4' ^^4iciilkMi$ tKvr )>iitent$ on a^rricullaral imple- 
^iKv^MRk vv^w^'WiS^v ^^^v^p^f^^ W^^ov^ Ky^^ ^j^Mriwk whI iKMr^s^ie h^j^v-i^ki'^^ kns iiKtvsKJed trom three 
ktv<^W^\\it «%i tfc^^^ xti IStf I. K* ti^v Knii^inxl ;!iiKi l>^v in l^^fvCV"^ Tht^ uuiwU^r v^* )^ieii;ir\l iaTenlions 
Knv.*^^^ V ^W s^ite$ ^^ Mttv^J^KtttN. ^^«vx^^lRli U^ \S4Sv \^*ii S^iMC^ ^^x^*^ which uaie :he attraber has 
K\^ \;il);$«^^^ 4^s<;^«»v'tKv>i l» ^Sk? l^uKvi 5^l^>^ M in KuvK^^x iKc \vrt^^j\Al imivx^xx^^HrsBs :a «rscnl« 
\^^ ^u-t^ Wi^tvWtu.^ utt^NvHtH^ts J^w U\H^ xi^quvk' >^:iHm iW jwtj»c*^i \V«:un> A$ a l^nacii erf 
^i^^vHt4^H^Vv 5^^ sNUfe^ ^ (jt^A<^(H^ W Ki\>^i^ \k\^NKKHiv'«^x c\f\>i^k\l w^iu^t :^c i*s5 urtt *.^ &ieen 
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years, having received a great impetus from the exhibition in London in 1851 — where our own pro- 
gress in this respect created so much surprise among foreigners — and the several international fairs 
which have taken place since that time. Throughout Europe and America, until a comparatively recent 
date, the implements of the farm remained extremely rude, primitive, and inefficient in form. Atten- 
tion appears to have been first strongly awakened to the value of mechanical aids in farming about the 
period of the first introduction of agricultural societies. 

The Royal Society, established in England in 1660, encouraged improvements in agriculture. 
But in the transactions of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, 
instituted in London in 1753, we trace a still more liberal promotion, and a general interest in agricul- 
tural progress. These societies prepared the way for the establishment of purely agricultural associa- 
tions. The first associated efibrt made in England to encourage agriculture by specific rewards was 
in the premiums annually ofiered by the Society of Arts after the year 1758, for experiments in hus- 
bandry, and for improved implements of the farm. The first agricultural society in Great Britain, the 
Society of Improvers in Scotland, established in 1723, encouraged improvements in tillage, and in 
farm implements, with such efiect that •* more com was grown yearly where corn never grew before 
than a sixth of all that the kingdom used to produce at any previous time."* About the same time 
Jethro TuU introduced — along with his system of deep tillage and thorough pulverization of the soil — 
the use of the horse-hoe, the drill, and other improved utensils, and became the greatest practical 
improver of agriculture in the last century. He even attempted an automatic threshing-machine, and 
incurred the usual charge of being a visionary innovator. The profit of drill husbandry was also 
demonstrated by John Wynn Baker, of Kildare, in Ireland, who in 1766 commenced a series of 
experiments with a view of systematizing agricultural knowledge by establishing fixed principles of 
rural economy, and showed by actual experiment that the saving effected by the drill and horse-hoe 
amounted in fifteen years to the fee-simple of all the tillage lands of the kingdom. He established as 
a part of his project a manufactory of farm implements, and issued a catalogue of seventy different 
machines and tools, all new to the agriculturist at that time. Agricultural machines were thenceforth 
made with more regard to scientific principles. 

The earliest agricultural associations in the United States were established in 1785, in South 
Carolina and Pennsylvania In the first-mentioned State, indeed, nearly a century before, the assembly 
passed " an act for the better encouragement of the making of engines for the propagating the staples 
of the colony," which was followed by legislative encouragement to various individuals who improved 
the machines for pounding and cleaning rice. In 1784 the assembly enacted a regular patent and 
copyright law, giving to the authors of books and the inventors of useful machinery the exclusive 
benefit of their productions for fourteen years. The Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture, 
established in March, 1785, and after a period of inaction revived and incorporated in 1809, through 
the exertions of the Hon. Richard Peters, awakened much attention to the subject of improved imple- 
ments and machinery, by means of a judicious system of premiums, and of practical essays. In July, 
1809, Mr. Peters proposed to the society "a plan for establishing a manufactory of agricultural instru- 
ments, and a warehouse and repository for receiving and vending them." In that paper he states that 
no manufactory of agricultural implements in general existed in the United States, although the demand 
was prodigiously great. The proposed manufactory was to produce, under the patronage of the 
society, every implement of husbandry, both common and extraordinary, in use at home or abroad, if 
approved on trial ; none to be sold without inspection and the stamp of the society's agent. His plan 
also embraced a collection of models in the manner of the Conservatory of Arts and Trades, established 
at Paris a few years before. The Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture, incorporated in 
1792, labored successfully to promote like improvenients. The first statistics of the national industry 
collected in the following year embraced one small manufactory of hand-rakes, in Berkshire county, 
Massachusetts, which made annually 1,100 rakes, valued at $1,870. The census of 1820 gave very 
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meagre information respecling this branch of production. Several small manufactories of ploughs, 
scythes, axes, shovels, hoes, &c., existed in different States, and one of patent steel pitchforks, in New 
Haven, Connecticut, turned out about $5,000 worth annually. During the next thirty years the busi- 
ness increased more rapidly, the traditionary prejudices of farmers gradually giving way before the 
established utility of labor-saving appliances in the cultivation of the vast domain of our national 
agriculture. The form and finish of ordinary farm tools were much improved, and a few grand inven- 
tions were brought forward. In 1833 rice was successfully threshed out in the southern States by 
animal and steam power. The harvesting of grain by machinery, which had been several times essayed 
at an earlier period, was the same year attempted at Cincinnati, where the late Obed Hussey cradled 
wheat as fast as eight persons could bind it. 

State and county agricultural societies were, during the same time, organized in nearly every section 
of the Union where they did not already exist. The system of annual fairs and exhibitions of farm 
products and machinery instituted by them, and encouraged by public awards of premiums, powerfully 
stimulated invention, and made our farmers familiar with the best forms of agricultural implements in 
use at home or abroad. Of like influence, but wider scope, was the American Institute in New York, 
which has made its influence felt in every department of industry. 

The exhibition of the industry of all nations held in London in the year 1851 exerted a vast 
influence upon the progress of ideas on the subject of mechanical agriculture, as it did upon all other 
branches of art. The contrasts there presented between the highest results of modern skill and 
ingenuity exercised upon the implements of husbandry, and the rude models of the plough and other 
tools to be seen in the Indian department, little improved since the days of the Hebrew prophets, 
forcibly illustrated the agency of the mechanic and the engineer in the art of subduing nature to the 
will and »ervice of mankind. 

Although the number of implements of each kind exhibited by the United States on that occasion 
was small, the variety shown was considerable. The general excellence of American ploughs, reapers, 
churns, scythes, axes, forks and other implements, was acknowledged by the public admission of 
disinterested judges from all parts of the world, and the particular merits of many by the medals 
awarded, and by the number of orders received at the time by the manufacturers. The triumph of 
the American reapers marked a new era in agriculture, and gave a strong impulse to the inventive 
genius of Europe and America. The emulation awakened among manufacturers by the London 
exhibition was still further stimulated by the Crystal Palace exhibition, which took place in New York 
in 1853-4, when more than one hundred American manufacturers competed for honorable distinction 
in this department of mechanics. 

The influence of these exhibitions of the collective ingenuity of the world upon our own country- 
men, in furnishing our mechanics with a standard of comparison by which to measure their own 
contributions to the world's progress with the most improved implements of the civilized world, and 
our agriculturists — already familiar with American instruments through our State and local fairs — with 
a view of the appliances of agriculture in other lands, can scarcely be overrated. 

Some of the results are to be seen in the tables before us. 

Credit is also due to the United States Agricultural Society for instituting a great national field 
trial of reapers, mowers, and other implements, held at Syracuse, New York, in 1857, for the purpose 
of testing practically the relative merits of different machines and rewarding special excellence. 

The magnitude of the interests involved in the successful production of a new labor-saving imple- 
ment for husbandry should alone prove a suflScient spur to inventors and manufacturers. A slight 
improvement in straw-cutlers has enabled its inventor in a western tour of eight months with a model 
to realize forty thousand dollars. Anotherhas been known to sell a machine to thresh and clean grain, 
after fifteen months use, for sixty thousand dollars. The McCormick reaper is believed to have yielded 
its inventor annually a princely income. A single manufacturer has paid the legal representatives of a 
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patentee $117,000 in a single year for the use of a patent-right on an agricultural machine which others 
were making at the same time by contract with the owner. 

From an article upon agricultural implements, published in the annual report of the Department 
of Agriculture, by the Hon. M. L. Dunlap, of Illinois, we are pleased to see that invention in this 
branch has not been stationary during the war. Among the principal competitors for public favor in 
prairie farming, to which his remarks chiefly relate, are the rotary spader with horse-power, which 
promises to be more effective than the steam-plough with traction engines, the latter having thus far 
proved a failure in moist or cultivated soils; the steel-clipper plough, with polished cast-steel mold-board; 
the two-horse cultivator or plough ; the iron roller; the hand sowing-machine; reaping and mowing- 
machines, separate or uncombincd ; the sulky, wire-tooth horse hay-rake ; the horse hay-fork or patent 
pitchfork; the horse-power thresher with straw-carrier and bagging apparatus attached; the drain- 
plough ; the portable farm mill and the sorghum mill. But the statistics of the eighth census will 
measure the public appreciation of these and other new productions of American skill, and their 
influence upon the rural economy of the nation. 

The cash value of farms under actual cultivation in the United States in 1850 was $3,271,575,426. 
Their value had risen in 1860 to $6,645,045,007, an increase of 103 per cent, in ten years. The 
amount of capital invested in implements and machinery for their cultivation in 1860 was $246,118,141, 
having in ten years increased $94,530,503, or more than sixty-three per cent. Thus, the fixed capital 
of the agriculturists in farms, and in farm tools and machinery, both increased in a ratio much more 
accelerated than that of the population, which during the same time augmented at the rate of only 
thirty-five and one half per centum. If we suppose the rural population to have increased in the same 
proportion with the whole, and the productiveness of the soil to have remained unchanged, we shall 
perceive that an immense increment of productive force accrued to the nation within ten years in the 
mechanical appliances of agriculture alone. Taking the aggregate number of acres of improved lands 
in the United States to be, in round numbers, one hundred and sixty-three millions, as shown by the 
returns, it would thus appear that the average value of farm implements and machinery for each farm 
of one hundred acres is only about $150, which is probably less than one third the sum that could be 
so invested with profit, at least in the older settled States. The greatest deficiency in this respect is 
found in New England, where it is only $1 34 per acre, probably due to the ruggedness of the country. 
In the middle States the value of machinery employed is $2 07 per acre ; in the western States 81 56, 
and in the southern $1 48 per acre. Notwithstanding the evidence, therefore, of an improvement in 
the quantity and quality of implements, and inferentially of a better system of farming, there is mani- 
festly room for further improvements in this respect, and ample encouragement to our agricultural 
machinists to supply the growing demand. 

The production of labor-saving nnichinery, as will be shown by the tables of manufactures, was 
still going on to the amount of $17,487,960 in 1860, which was likewise an increase of nearly 156 
per cent, over the value made in 1850, when it reached the sum of $8,842,611. This was exclusive 
of all articles made on the farm, which was formerly considerable, but is yearly decreasing as regular 
manufactories and depots for the sale of farm implements are multiplied, and their cost diminished. It 
also excludes cotton-gins, scythes, hoes, shovels, spades, forks, and some other articles of hardware, 
wagons, carts, and wheelbarrows, the value of which amounted to $11,796,941, and might appropriately 
be added to the above table. 

Of the total product in 1860, nearly two millions in value was made in New Enghind, being an 
increase of about sixteen per cent upon the returns of 1850. 

The middle States increased their production from less than two and a quarter to upward of five 
and turee-quarter millions, or 134.2 per cent The great States of New York and Pennsylvania 
returned, the one 333, and the other 260 establishments devoted to this branch of manufacture, and 
the increase in their product was 172.7 and 85.5 per cent, respectively, over the business of 1850. 
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In the western States the increase was most extraordinary, the value having augmented froa 
81,923.927 to $8,707,194, or 352.5 per cent Their total production was nearly one-half that of the 
wlu'le Union. Its increase alone was nearly thirty-nine per cent, of the whole, and nearly equalled 
the total manufacture of the United States in 1850. The States of Ohio and Illinois, together, mana- 
tactured to a greater amount than any other two States in the Union, the value amounting in the former 
to $2,820,626, and in the latter to $2,379,362, and the increase to 405.^ and 212.2 per cent, respect- 
ively. Iowa increased its manufacture 1,208.6 and Kentucky 755.4 per cent^ over the product of 1850. 

In the southern States the aggregate was but little over one million, and the rate of increase 
nearly thirty per cent Virginia was the largest manufacturer, but in several there was a falling off 
from the product of 1850, afler excluding cotton-gins, &c., as before mentioned. 

The largest amount manufactured in any one county in 1860 was in Stark county, Ohio, in which 
fifleen establishments produced $900,480, the larger part of which consisted of mowers and reapers, 
and of threshing-machines and separators, in each of which three factories were employed. The next 
largest county production in this branch was in Cook county, IlUnois, which made to the value of 
$529,000, chiefly in the city of Chicago. Of that sum, 8414.000 was the value of 4,131 reapers and 
mowers made by a single establishment, the largest in the country. Rensselaer and Cayuga counties* 
in New York, each produced upward of S400,000 worth of agricultural implements, and a single firm 
in Canton, Stark county, Ohio, made reajKjrs, mowers, and threshers to the value of §399,000. 

From the New England States there is a considerable exportation of agricultural implements to 
the British provinces, the southern States, and other parts of the world. 

That the large rates of increase in this branch indicated by the foregoing figures are not due 
simply to the increase of population, is shown by the fact that in Illinois, whose rate of increase with 
so large a population is without a parallel, the increase in value of agricultural implements manu- 
factured in 1860, as compared with 1850, was 212 per cent^, while the increase of population during 
the same period was only 101 per cent. In Ohio the population increased only 18.14 per cent., while 
its production of agricultural implements was augmented 417.6 per cent 

We subjoin a summary of the progress of invention in relation to a few of the more important 
instruments of this class, having given in the preliminary report an account of the progress in 
threshing implements. 

The plough. — Could the history of this machine, the type and pioneer of all other implements of 
husbandry, be traced from its origin, it would probably be found that few agricultural utensils have 
undergone greater modifications, or been more slowly improved than the plough. Originally, nothing 
more than the rude branch of a tree, with its cleft and curved end sharpened to scratch a furfow for 
the seed, possibly, as suggested by the ingenious TuU, in imitation of the tillage efl'ected by swine, tke 
instrument a])pears at this time to have been brought as nearly, to perfection as it is possible to attain. 
The primitive plough, a " mere wedge with a short beam and crooked handle," became in time fitted 
with a movable share of wood, stone, copper, or iron, wrought to suitable shape, as we find it in the 
hands of our Saxon ancestors. To this a rude wooden mould-board to turn the furrow was afterward 
added, and with various improvements in shape, continued in use until near the present time. 

What was its form or efficiency in the days when Elisha was summoned from ploughing with 
twelve yoke of oxen, to assume the mantle and functions of the Hebrew prophet, may not be quite 
apparent, but the plough was certainly hundreds of years in reaching the imperfect state above described, 
and was several hundred more in approximating its present improved condition. In the middle of the 
last century the ploughs of southern Europe had been little improved, and were still destitute of a 
coulter, as in the old Roman plough of the days of Virgil and Columella. It has received few modifica- 
tions there down to this time. Even in England, at that period, the plough was an exceedingly rude 
and cumbersome affair compared with the best now in use. It was no uncommon thing in parts of the 
island thirty years ago to see from three to five horses in light soils, and in heavy ones sometimes, as 
many as seven attached to a plough, which turned about three-quarters of an acre per diem. The old 
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Scotch plough was still worse, and in Scotland, where agricultural machinery is now most perfect, no 
instance was known of ploughing with less than four horses. The usual number was six horses, or 
four horses and two oxen, and sometimes as many as ten or twelve were yoked to it, each requiring a 
driver. William Dawson, soon after 1760, introduced the custom of ploughing with two horses abreast 
with lines.* 

Although the swing-plough is believed to have been the earliest used in Great Britain, one and 
two wheel ploughs — long used on the continent — ^were most in favor. Turn-wrest ploughs, drill, drain, 
and trenching ploughs, and others adapted to different uses, were employed in considerable variety. 

A capital improvement in the plough was the invention of the iron mould-board and landside. An 
approach to this was made by Joseph Foljambre, of Rotherham, England, who in 1720 took out the 
first patent of the kind recorded. It was for a mould-board and landside of wood sheathed with iron 
plates, the share and coulter being made of wrought iron with steel edges. One of these patent or 
Eotherham ploughs — as all similar ones were called for many years — was imported and used for some 
time with much satisfaction by General Washington, but, becoming worn, our ploughwrights were 
unable to repair it. The ploughs used in New England early in this century, and more recently in the 
south, were of similar construction About the year 1740 James Small, of Berwickshire, in Scotland, 
first introduced the cast-iron mould-board, still using wrought-iron shares. During fifty years he con- 
tinued to manufacture and improve the Scotch swing-plough, which, since made wholly of iron, has long 
been regarded as the best in use in England. In 1785 Robert Ransome, of Ipswich, introduced cast- 
iron shares, and about 1803 made improvements still in use, by makings the cutting edges of chilled 
iron harder than steel, by casting them in moulds upon bars of cold iron. The making of the first iron 
plough has been attributed to William Allan, a farmer of Lanarkshire, in Scotland, in 1804, but an iron 
plough was presented to the Society of Arts in London as early as 1773, by a Mr. Brand. The cast-iron 
plough was introduced soon after. Like most other improvements in rustic machinery, the iron ploughs, 
though doing much superior work at less than half the expense of the clumsy wooden plough of that 
date, came tardily into use. It is said that Sir Robert Peel, in 1835, having presented a farmers' club 
with two iron ploughs of the best construction, found on his next visit the old ploughs with wooden 
mould-boards again at work ; "Sir," said a member, "we tried the iron, and be all of one mind, that they 
made the weeds growJ'f A similar prejudice opposed the introduction of the first cast-iron plough in 
America, patented in 1797 by Charles Newbold, of New Jersey, who, after spending, as he alleges, 
$30,000 in trying to get it into use, abandoned the attempt, the farmers declaring that iron ploughs 
poisoned the soil and prevented the growth of crops. 

The plough has received many improvements at the hands of Americans, and has become an article 
of frequent exportation, while even in Great Britain the ploughs now used are generally made after 
American models. The year 1617 is mentioned by an early annalist as the "remarkable period of the 
first introduction of the labor of the plough" in Virginia. In 1625 we find the Dutch colony on the 
Hudson supplied with "all sorts of seeds, ploughs, and agricultural implements," to which in 1662 was 
added a first-class wheel-plough, with its pulleys, &c., at a cost of sixty florins. In 1637 the colony of 
Massachusetts contained but thirty ploughs, and Connecticut probal}ly less than one-third the number. 
Nevertheless, the same year a resident of Salem was promised an addition of twenty acres to his 
original grant if he would " set up ploughing." We involuntarily think of the stcam-j)lough when we 
rccid that another citizen of that town in the following year was allowed more land because he had 
"not sufficient ground to maintain a plough" on his farm of 300 acres. Owing to the scarcity of 
mechanical Labor, most of the ploughs and other farm utensils were for a long time made on the farm, 
with the aid of the nearest smith. The casting of plough-irons was done at nearly every small foundry. 
Their make was, of course, clumsy and inefficient. Among the kinds still remembered by many was 
the Gary plough, with clumsy wrought-iron share, wooden landside and standard, and wooden mould-board 
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plated over with sbect-iron or tin, and with short upright handles, requiring a strong man to gaidc it 
The bar-share plough was another form still remembered by many for its rudely fitted wooden mould- 
board and coulter, and immense friction from the rough iron bar which formed the landside. The 
Bull-plough was similar in form, but without a coulter. Even the shovel-plough, not unlike the rude 
instrument still used by the Chinese, may be remembered by some, and was in common use in the 
cottcm States a few years since. As early as 17C5 the London Society of Arts awarded a gold medal 
to Benjamin Gale, of Killingworth, Connecticut, for a drill-plough, the invention of which was claimed 
by Benoni Hilliard, of the same place. The first patent taken out after the organization of the United 
States Patent Office was in June, 1797, by Charles Newbold, of Burlington, New Jersey, for the cast- 
iron plough already mentioned, which combined the mould-board, share and landside, all in one casting. 
He afterwards substituted wrought-iron shares, objections having been made to the cast iron probably 
because not chill-hardened. lie did not succeed in getting them into ])ermanent favor, although cast- 
iron ploughs were advertised for sale in New York in the year 1800, by Peter J. Curtenius, a large iroo 
founder of the city. Newbold was paid one thousand dollars by David Peacock, a fellow-townsman, 
who, in April, 1807, patented a modification of the iron plough, having the mould-board and landside 
cast separate, with a wrought-iron steel-edged share attached. 

As early as 17i)8 Mr. Jefferson also exercised his mechanical tastes in improving the mould-board 
of ploughs, which he afterwards adapted to an improved plough sent him by the Agricultural Society of 
the Departnoent of the Seine, in France. His son-in-law, Mr. Randol]>h, whom Mr. Jefferson thought 
probably the best farmer in Virginia, invented a side-hill plough, adapted for the hilly regions of that 
State, and designed to turn horizontally, in the same direction, the sides of steep hills, which, in northern 
Europe, was effected by a shifting mould-board, constituting the variety called turn-wrest ploughs. 
Colonel Randolph's plough was made with two wings welded to the same bar, with their planes at right 
angles to each other, so that by turning the bar, adjusted as an axis, either wing could be laid flat on 
the ground, while the other, standing vertically, served as a mould-board. Mr. Jefferson advocated an 
adherence to scientific principles in the construction of the plough. Perhaps the first attempt to carry 
out these suggestions was made by Robert Smith, of Pennsylvania, who, in May, 1800, took out the 
first patent for the mould-board alone of a plough. It was of cast iron, and of improved form, the prin- 
ciples of which were published by him. In July, 1814, Jethro Wood, of Scipio, New York, was granted 
a patent for a cast-iron plough having the mould-plate, share, and landside cast in three parts. The 
mould-plate combined the mechanical principles of the wedge and screw in raising and inverting the 
furrow-slice. It became the foundation of many patented improvements of later date, and of a hand- 
some competence to the inventor, who, in 1819, received a second patent, which was renewed by act of 
Congress in 1832. 

A series of improvements in the cast-iron ploughs was commenced about 1810 by Josiah Ducher, 
of New York, which were patented in 1822. Some of them arc still retained in use. Two improve- 
ments in the cast-iron plough, designed to make it easier of draught, were covered by letters intent 
issued in April, 1821, to A L. .& E. A. Stevens, of Iloboken, New Jersey. One of these was for 
hardening the cutting-cdgcs and p^rts exposed to wear by cold-chilling them. Four other patents 
on the cast-iron plough were granted the same year. Much credit ia also due to Joel Nourse, of Massa- 
chusetts, and his partners, for improving and perfecting the cast-iron plough, which was comparatively a 
rude instrument, in limited demand, as late as 183G, when they commenced the manufactun* of agricul- 
tural implements at Worcester. The sale of twenty thousand ploughs in a single year by this firm, 
within twenly years after they commenced business, indicated the increased demand lor ploughs, which 
they were able to supply, of one hundred and fifty diflercnt forms and sizes. Among these were , 
subsoil ploughs adapted to teams of from one to six horses, the first implement of that kind in the United 
States having been imported by them in 1840 from Scotland, and subsequently improved by making it 
more simple, light, and cheap in construction. American hill-side ploughs are now exported to Great 
Britain. The number of patents granted for ploughs previous to 1830 was 124, and up to 1848 had 
reachicA hetwcon fbrce and four hundred. 
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A distinctive feature in American ploughs is their great simplicily, lightness of draught, neatness, 
and cheapness, which is often in striking contrast with those of foreign make. This economy of power 
attracted attention to two ploughs sent, in 1815, to Robert Barclay, of Bury Hill, near Dorking, in Eng- 
land, by Judge Peters, president of the Philadelphia Society of Agriculture, the seal of which society, by 
the way, bears as a device a representation of the plough of the date of 1785. The ploughs referred to 
were made by order of Mr. Peters, to combine the best principles and forms of American ploughs, and 
when tested in August of that year against the best English ploughs, were found to do the work quite 
as well and as easily with two horses as the other did with four. American ploughs obtained favor 
with English farmers for substantially the same characteristics, namely, ''extraordinary cheapness 
and lightness of draughts" at the trial of ploughs at Hounslow during the great exhibition in 1851. 

In the early part of this century the manufactories of ploughs in the United States were few and 
small in size. It has since become an important branch of the agricultural implement business. 
lUoughs were made and exported in considerable quantity at Enfield, Connecticut, previous to 1819. 
One of the largest establishments in this or any country, devoted chiefly to plough-making, was estab* 
lished in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, in 1829. In 1836 it made by steam-power one hundred ploughs daily, 
of patterns adapted largely for the lower Mississippi, and cotton and prairie lands of the south and west 
The iron-centre plough, and hill-side revolving beam-plough, were among the valuable modifications 
originated by the concern which now makes also the steel-ploughs so valued in prairie farming. Another 
steam-plough factory in Pittsburg made in 1836 about 4,000 ploughs annually, including wood and cast- 
iron ploughs, and a great variety of other kinds. These two factories, together, made 34,000 ploughs 
yearly, of the value of $174,000. There arc several other extensive and numerous smaller manufactories 
throughout the country, particularly in the western States, in which plough-making is carried on as a 
specialty. It forms, however, a branch of the general manufacture of agricultural implements. In 
the best conducted of these, machinery is extensively employed, and such a division of labor as to 
secure great speed and perfection of workmanship, as well as a great reduction of the cost. For each 
size and pattern of plough, the several parts subject to wear are made all alike, so as to fit any plough of 
tiidt class, and allow it to be readily replaced without the aid of the plough-right. Sulky- ploughs, with & 
seat for the driver, and gang-ploughs, cutting several furrows at a time, have been introduced, but have 
not proved generally satis&ctory. Rolling or wheel coulters have, in many cases, taken the place of the 
old standing coulter. Many ploughs now have a hook attached for turning the weeds under the furrow, 
an important improvement for prairie farms, where weeds, like other vegetation, are luxuriant 

Several attempts were made in 1858, and the following years to introduce steam-ploughs, for which 
the Illinois Central Railroad Company oficred a premium of S3,000. They have been employed with 
success for several years in Great Britain. English steam-ploughs are oi>erated by stationary engines 
placed at one side of the field, and draw the plough from one side to the other by means of wire-chains. 
At other seasons the engines are used in driving threshing-machines and performing other farm labor. 
Our inventors have employed traction engines of several tons weight, which on hard ground worked 
satisfactorily, but on cultivated or moist soil were found to bury themselves inextricably in the ground. 
They appear to have been abandoned for the present. 

A more recent machine, which promises to be a valuable one, is the rotary-spader, which, with 
the power of four horses, spades the ground eight inches deep and three feet wide, at the rate of five 
or six acres a day. It is rather too costly for small farms, but on large ones may prove valuable, and 
in time may be adapted to steam-power. 

Many improvements have been made in implements for cultivating com and other hoed crops, 
among which the horse-hoe or cultivator is exceedingly popular, and in corn-growing districts has 
nearly supplied the loss of manual labor by the war. The importance of frequently stirring the soil 
is becoming better understood, and in our dry climate the effects of severe drought may be almost 
entirely obviated by the use of the cultivator on rich, well-prepared lands. 
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MOWERS AND REAPERS. 

These implements, making so large an item in the manufacture, deserve a brief notice. Thd 
great breadth of land devoted to grain in the western country has rendered mechanical appliances 
for gathering the crop altogether indispensable to the farmer. But contrivances for that purpose have 
long been in use. Pliny the elder, in the first century of our era, gives us the earliest description of 
such an instrument in use among the Gauls. It was a large van, or cart, driven through the standing 
corn by an ox yoked with his head to the machine, which was fitted with projecting teeth upon its 
edge for tearing off the heads, which dropped into the van. It is supposed to have been in use for 
several centuries. 

The earliest proposal in Great Britain for an implement for harvesting grain was made by the 
Society of Arts in 1780, when it offered its gold medal for a machine to answer the purpose of nioi?v- 
ing or reaping grain, simplicity and cheapness in the construction to be considered as the principal part 
of it« merit. The premium was continued for several years. William Pitt, of Pendeford, soon after 
invented a reaping-machine, suggested by the description of Pliny and Palladius, and described in 
Young's Annals of Agriculture for 1787. A second attempt was made in Lincolnshire, in 1793, by 
another j>erson, whose name does not appear. In November of that year, two men named Cartwright^ 
each invented a machine for mowing and reaping. In 1799 the first English patent was taken out by 
Joseph Boyce for a reaping-machine, acting on the principle of the common scythe. In the following 
year, Robert Mears, of Somersetshire, was granted a patent for a reaping-machine propelled on wheels, 
but worked by hand. In June, 1805, Thomas J. Plucknett, of Kent, received a patent for a reaper 
having the cutting apparatus suspended beneath and in fi-ont of the axle, and the power behind. He 
took out a second patent in 1807. Mr. Gladstone, of Castle Douglas, in 1806 invented a machine with 
horizontal gathering-wheel, and the next year Mr. Salmon, in Bedfordshire, brought forward a plan for 
raking the corn off a platform by means of a vertically-working rake driven by a large crank in the 
rear of the machine. Messrs. Kerr, of Edinburgh, in 1811 introduced the "conical drum," and in 1815 
Mr. Scott employed rakes with a cylindrical drum, and projecting teeth, &c. In 1822, Mr. Ogle, of 
Alnwich, invented the large reel or rake for lashing the uncut grain towards the knife, as is now done 
in some English and American reapers Some others were brought forward previous to 1826, in 
which year the Rev. Patrick Bell, of Scotland, produced the oldest machine now known to be in use, 
having a revolving apron or endless web for gathering, accompanied by Ogle's reel in front, which 
attracted little attention, however, until after the London exhibition in 1851, when he adopted 
McGormick's cutting apparatus; since which it has been used to some extent. From the closing 
of the fair in 1851, to the end of 1852, no less than twenty-eight patents were registered in 
England lor inventions relating wholly or in part to reaping and mowing machines. Patents 
had been previously granted for this class of machines in Russia in 1831, in Austria in 1839, 
and in Australia in 1845. The last mentioned, introduced at Adelaide, South Australia, by Mr. Ridley, 
reaped, threshed, and winnowed all at the same time, at the rate of an acre per hour ; but its descrip- 
tion confomis very nearly to one jwitented by D. A. Church, of Friendship, New York, in 1841. 
Whether from intricacy of construction, or other inherent defect, or, as seems more probable, from 
indilTerence on the part of the public, none of these instruments came into permanent use, although 
they provoked the opposition of agricultural laborers. 

The first American patent for cutting grain was issued in May, 1803, to Richard French and J. 
T. Hawkins, of New Jersey. Their machine was propelled on three wheels, one of which extended 
into the grain. Samuel Adams, of the same State, followed in 1805; J; Comfort, of Bucks county, 
Pennsylvania, and William P. Claiborne, of King William county, Virginia, in 1811; Peter Gaillard, of 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in 1812, and Peter Baker, of Long Island, New York, in 1814. The next 
was the machine of Jer. Bailey, of Chester county, Pennsylvania, patented in February, 1822, which 
was a rotary mowing*machine, having six scythes attached to a shad. Four other patents were regis- 
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tercd previous to 1828, when Samuel Lane, of Hallowell, Maine, patented a machine for cutting, 
gathering, and threshing grain all at one operation. It does not appear, however, to have been 
successful. Only one other machine, that of William Manning, of Plainfield, New Jersey, registered 
in 1831, and having several' points of resemblance to some now in use, was patented previous to that 
of Obed Hussey, of Cincinnati, Ohio, in December, 1833. The first public trial with this instrument 
was made before the Hamilton County Agricultiiral Society, near Carthage, July 2, of that year. 
During the next it was introduced into Illinois and New York; in 1835. into Missouri; in 1837 into 
Pennsylvania; and in 1838 the inventor established his manufactory at Baltimore. In June, 1834, 
Cyrus 11. McCormick, of Itockbridge county, Virginia, received his first patent for cutting grain of all 
kinds, by machinery, which was worked in 1831, improved since, proving a source of large profit to the 
proprietor, as well as a great boon to this country and foreign lands. From that time to the present 
nearly every year has produced one or more modifications of harvesting-machinery, among which may 
be mentioned that of Moore & Haskell, of Michigan, patented in June, 1836, which cuts, threshes, and 
winnows grain at the same time. From the date of this patent to the issue of McCormick's seeond 
patent, in 1845, fifteen other machines were registered, including that of W. F. Ketchum, of New 
York, in 1844, which has since obtained a high reputation. Since 1851, the new machines brought 
forward have been numerous. In June, 1852, twelve different reaping-machines and several mowers 
were entered for trial before the Ohio State Board as contestants for the premium, all of them — 
including McCormick's and Hussey's — possessing nearly equal merits. 

The United States Agricultural Society, in 1857, instituted an elaborate trial of reapers, mowers, 
and implements, which took place at Syracuse, New York, in July of that year, when fifteen mowing- 
machines, nine reapers, and fourteen combined mowing and reaping machines were entered. Medals 
and diplomas were awarded to several. Among those entered were Pell's, Manny's, Haines's (Illinois 
Harvester,) W. A. Woods's, (J. H. Manny's improved,) Seymour & Morgan's, Burrall's, Warder, Brokaw & 
Childs's, Atkins's, (automaton self-raker,) Moore & Patch's, and C. H. McCormick's, for reaping alone. 
Mowing-machines were entered by several of the same inventors, and also by Heath, Ketchum, Ball, 
Aultman & Miller, Hallenbeck, Kirby, Hovey, Allen, and Newcomb, and combined machines by some 
of the same parties, and by A. H. Caryl, Obed Hussey, J. H. Wright, and Dietz and Dunham. 

The whole number of harvesting-machines produced in England and the United States up to that 
time amounted to 160 different kinds, about 100 of which were Americ^m; and in October, 1854, it 
had reached about 200. 

The progress of ideas, or the different channels in which they have run in regard to the mode of 
action of the cutters of reaping-machines, has been shown by Bennett Woodcroft, esq., of England, in 
a patent office publication containing illustrations of sixty-nine examples of reapers, including nine 
American machines. In thirty-one of the number the motion of the knives was rectilinear, and in 
thirty-thsee it was circular, while in five the knives were moved by hand. Previous to the introduc- 
tion of American reapers, the tendency in England was toward a circular action of the cutters; since 
that time reciprocating motion has been more employed. Although reciprocating and rectilinear 
motion was used by Salmon, in 1807, only two of the English machines introduced previous to 1862, 
viz: Ogle's and Bell's, were examples of that kind of motion, and three American, namely, Manning's, 
Hussey 's, and McCormick's, while there were twenty-one of the other kind. Of later examples there 
were seventeen with reciprocating motion, to eleven with circular. 

Diversities have also existed as to the mode of gearing the horse. Pitt's, Boyce's, Plucknett's, 
and Gladstone's machines were drawn behind the horses ; Salmon's, Kerr's, Harke's, and other early 
English machines, were pushed before the horses, after the manner of the Romans and Gauls. In 
America both plans have been used, but since 1833 they have usually been placed behind the horses. 
By recently proposed iniprovements, horse-i>ower harvesting-machines with four horses will cut twenty 
acres of grain in a day, at a net cost — ^including eight dollars for the use of the machine, a driver, two 
binders, and two hands to shock u{)— of ninety cents an acre, which harvested by band would cost 
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$1 90 per acre. The binding is now done with wire on the large grain-fields of the west, and 
a machine has lately been invented for performing that part of the labor. There can be little doubt 
that we shall soon have machines that will cut, gather, and bind up the grain at one operation. 
American reaping and mowing machines have now been introduced into every civilized country. Their 
usefulness has been universally acknowledged. In our own land, where labor is so high, and the season 
so short, they arc indispensable. In many sections the labors of sowing and planting the spring cro|M 
are quickly followed by haying and harvesting. Corn, beans, potatoes, and other crops require the use 
of the hoe and cultivator. Summer fallows, for wheat claim attention at this time; and no sooner ig 
the labor of harvesting over, than the American farmer is under the necessity of sowing his winter 
wheat, which in the northern and western States is sown from one to two months earlier than in 
England. 

The nature of our climate, the character of our crops, the scarcity of labor, and the extent of our 
agricultural operations, all conspire to increase the introduction and use of these and all other imple* 
ments and machines that will expedite the labors of the farm. 

It is difficult to conceive that American agriculture could have attained its present condition had the 
invention of reaping and mowing machines been delayed thirty years. The extent to w^hich they 
are already used is enormous. 

The editor of the Genesee Farmer, Rochester, N. Y., has collected directly from the manufac- 
turers the following statistics of the number of reaping and mowing machines made by a fevr of the 
leading firms engaged in this important branch subsequent to the returns of the census in 1860. . 

0. Aultman & Co., Canton, Ohio, made last year (1863) 3,100 ''Buckeye" mowing and reaping 
machines, and this year (1864) 6,000 of the same machines. 

Bombcrger, Wight & Co., of Dayton, Ohio, have made 1,250 " Ohio Chief" reapers; and BnfuB 
Dutton, who formerly manufactured the same machine, has made 3,156, making 4,306 in alL 

Of the "Manny" reaping and mowing machine there have been manufactured in the State of Illi- 
nois, up to 1863, about fortj/ thousand. In 1864 there have been made of the same machines in 
Rockford, Illinois, 10,500. 

Messrs. Adriance, Piatt & Co., of Poughkeepsie, New York, have also made 2,500 "Manny" 
machines for the New England States. The same parties have also manufactured 1,100 "Buckeye" 
machines for the New England States, New Jersey, &c, 

S. M. Osborne & Co., of Auburn, New York, have made 15,000 of "Kirby's" mower and reaper. 
The Buffalo Agricultural Machine Works have also made 7,000, and other parties have made 5,00Q, 
making 27,000 of these machines that have been manufactured in the United States. 

Messrs. Seymour, Morgan & Allen, of Brockport, New York, have made 7,200 of their "New 
Yorker" and other machines. Messrs. Warder & Childs, of Springfield, Ohio, also manufacture the 
same machine, and have made about 9,000. 

The Messrs. McCormick Brothers have manufactured at their establishment in Chicago over 
55,000 of their celebrated reaper — 6000 in 1864. 

The establishment of Mr. R. L. Howard, of Buffalo, New York, has manufactured 20,000 of the 
" Ketchum " mowing-machines, and 5,000 reapers and mowers combined, and 3,500 of the " Howard 
harvesters." 

Mr. Walter A. Wood, of Hoosick Falls, New York, has made over 30,000 reaping and mowing 
machines. In 1858 Mr. Wood sent an agent to England with fifty; the next year he sent two hun- 
dred and fifty machines, and since then his sales in great Britain and on the continent of E urope have 
averaged over 1,000 per annum. 

It thus appears that the manufacturers we have named have made two liundred and fourteen 
thousand and ninety-four mowers and reapers. 

We present these facts, obtained directly from the manufacturers, that our readers may form some 
idea of the magnitude of the reaper and mower business. There are other machines manufactured of 
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which we have not ascertained the number, but we may safely conclude that there have been two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand reaping and mowing machines manufactured and in use in the Uriited States ; 
the importance of which may be estimated, when it is considered that a common reaper will cut from 
ten to twelve acres in a day of twelve hours, and a mower eight to ten acres in the same time. 

Another valuable implement for facilitating harvesting operations is the hay-unloading fork, with 
which, by the aid of a horse, a load of hay can be elevated to the stack or mow in a few minutes. 
Several varieties of these useful little machines are manu&ctured, and tens of thousands are already in 
successful use. 

The wooden revolving hay-rake, (invented by Moses Pennock, of Pennsylvania, in 1824, and now 
well known in all parts of the country,) also greatly lessens the labor of haying. Fine steel-toothed 
rakes leave less hay on the ground, but for general use on American farms this wooden revolving hay- 
rake is one of the most simple, useful, and efficient machines yet invented. On large farms, the sulky 
wire-tooth rake is fast superseding all others. They throw the windrow into heaps or bundles of 
eighty or one hundred pounds each, ready for cocking or loading. A boy and horse can thus rake and 
bunch twenty acres a day. The hay-fork, or patent pitch-fork, is another recent improvement of value. 

For THRESHING AND CLEANING GRAIN, we have machines which are confessedly unsurpassed. In 
our preliminary report we gave an outline of the progress of invention in this class of implements. 

Nearly all threshing-machines now in use have an apparatus for separating the grain from the 
straw and chaff, and carrying the straw up on to the stack. This simple apparatus is now so common 
that it attracts no notice, except from the English or continental visitor, to whom it is a novelty. Many 
machines have also an apparatus for bagging the grain when clean. 

The English threshing-machines, especially those drawn by steam, have a much more finished 
appearance, but for simplicity and efficiency they are in no way superior to those of American manu- 
facture. In fact, wherever the American threshing-machines have come into direct competition with 
those of British and European construction, the American machines have proved superior. 

SCYTHES. 

Although the genius of modem improvement promises ere long to rob haymaking of one element 
of the picturesque, it has not yet wholly succeeded in banishing the hand-scythe and mower from 
modem scenery. Tedious and laborious as its use appears, compared with that of the mowing-machine, 
it is wonderfully effective in comparison with the rude practice of the Mexican of our day, who cuts 
his grain and hay by handfuUs with a common knife. It may not be generally known that the most 
valuable improvement made upon this implement for centuries was by one of the first iron-workers of 
Massachusetts, more than two hundred years ago, in the very infancy of the colony. In the year 1646 
the general assembly of that province granted to Joseph Jenckes, of Lynn, a native of Hammersmith, 
in England, and connected with the first iron-works in that colony, the exclusive privilege for fourteen 
years "to make experience of his abillityes and inventions for making," among other things, of ''mills 
for the making of sithes and other edge-tooles." His patent " for ye ipore speedy cutting of grasse " 
was renewed for seven years in May, 1655. The improvement consisted in making the blade longer 
and thinner, and in strengthening it at the same time, by welding a square bar of iron to the back, as 
in the modem scythe, thus materially improving upon the old English scythe then in use, which was 
short thick, and heavy, like a bush-scythe.* 

The introduction of the scythe and axe manufacture into Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island, is to be in a great measure ascribed to Hugh Orr, a Scotchman by birth, who came to Massa- 
chusetts about 1737, and a year or two afler erected at Bridgewater the first trip-hammer probably in 
the colony. He engaged in the manufacture of scythes and other edge-tools, in which he acquired a 
wide reputation. His son, Robert Orr, by successful experiments, established the improved manufac- 

o Bishop's History of American Mana&ctores, yol. I, pp. 476, ill. 
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tare of scythes by the trip-hainiiicr, and also introduced the iron shovel manufacture into the State. 
As early as 1766, samples of home-made scythes, shovels, spades, hoes, &c., were laid before the 
Society of Arts, in New York, and approved. They were probably from the manufactory of Keen & 
Pay son, of that neighborhood, whose improved scythes, often called Salem scythes, then claimed to be 
sujierior in quality and fonn to any others. The non-importation and non-intercourse of the revolu- 
tionary perioil, and during the last war with England, encouraged the domestic manufacture of scythes 
and other articles of hardware, which, before the end of the last century, were made in different parts 
of New England in considerable quantity. Scythes were made in Plymouth county, Massachusetts, 
and to the number of two or three hundred dozens annually, at Canton, in Norfolk county, and also at 
Sutton, in Worcester county, which town had in 1793 seven trip-hammers and five scythe and axe 
factories. In 1810 there were nine factories in Sutton, and two in Oxford, and in 1814 seven others 
had been erected in the county, some of which could make 1,000 dozens annually. Scythes "were at 
the same time made in Boston, and in 1803 the manufacture was commenced at Orange, by Levi 
Thurston, who employed in it the first tilt-hammer in the town. A few years later there were two 
scythe factories at Colebrook, in Litchfield county, Connecticut, which county in 1820 returned the 
largest manufacture of scythes of any in the Union. At Southfield, Rhode Island, large numbers of 
scythes were made at that time for exportation. As early as 1812, the scythe factory of S. & A. 
Waters, at Amsterdam, in Montgomery county. New York, turned out about 6,000 scythes annually. 
They were made at many small establishments throughout the Union, along with axes, sickles, and 
other edge-tools and cutlery, shovels, &c., by the aid of the trip-hammer, and were in good demand. 
The price in 1820 ranged from twelve dollars to eighteen dollars per dozen. 

. About the latter date was commenced, at West Fitchburg, Massachusetts, one of the oldest scythe 
factories now in the country, then owned by F. T. Farwell & Co., which in the hands of its original 
and later proprietors has originated many improvements in the manufacture, and given reputation to 
its well-known brand. At a later period, Harris's scythes, extensively manufactured at Pine Plains, in 
Dutchess county. New York, obtained a high repute, and are said to have been counterfeited in Eng- 
land. The manmioth scythe factory of R. B. Dunn, at North Wayne, in Maine, was a few years 
ago considered the largest in the world. In 1849 it turned out 12,000 dozens, requiring 450,000 
pounds of iron, 75,000 pounds of steel, 1,200 tons of hard coal, 10,000 bushels of charcoal, 100 tons 
of grindstones, and half a ton of borax. About the same time, the scythe and cast-steel fork manu- 
factory of D. G. Millard, near the village of Clayville, New York, made about 13,000 dozens of scythes 
and forks annually, by water-power. In 1860 Massachusetts was the largest producer of scythes, 
returning §168,550 as the aggregate value of the product often establishments. Miiinc ranked second 
in the value of its scythe manufacture — 8129,363 by three factories. In New York, four establish- 
ments turned out scythes worth 8117,440, and one factory in Rhode Island employed 100 hands, 
producing to the value of 8100,000. The total value of scythes made in 1860 was 8552,753, which 
was the product of twenty-two factories and 474 hands. 

SHOVELS, SPADES, IIOES, AND FORKS. 

These articles, intimately but not all so directly connected as the foregoing with agriculture, in 
1860 gave employment, in five States, to forty-three establishments, the value of whose manufacture 
was 81,452,226. The hands engaged in them numbered 1,015. Upward of one-half the whole value 
was made in eleven factories in Massachusetts, which, together, employed 578 workmen, and produced 
an annual value of S777,048, being relatively much the largest concerns in the country. lu New 
York there were twenty-three manufactories, whose product was S307,428, and the number of bauds 
employed 233. Six factories in Pennsylvania employed 177 men, and produced wares to the value of 
^312,450. 
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The manufacture of thesQ articles has long been an established industry in Massachusetts and 
some other States, having been commenced before the Revolution. The shovel manufacture was suc- 
cessfully introduced at an early period at Easton and Bridgewater, in Massachusetts, wh^re the Messrs. 
Orr, before mentioned, were instrumental in establishing it by the use of the tilt-hammer. In 1788 
the iron-plate shovels made at Bridgewater were deemed superior in workmanship to the foreign article 
which they undersold. The Easton shovel manufactory — commenced on a small scale nearly sixty 
years ago by the late Oliver Ames — made in 1822 about 2,500 dozen annually. The proprietor in 
1827 took out a patent for improvements in the manufacture, which contributed to give his wares a 
high reputation, and greatly to extend and perfect the business of his establishment. In 1835, Oliver 
Ames & Sons had large manufactories at Easton, Braintree, and West Bridgewater, which employed 
nine tilt-hammers, and were capable of making forty dozen spades and shovels per diem, each shovel 
passing through the hands of twenty different workmen. They now run twenty-six tilt-hammers, 
and produce two hundred and fifty dozen per diem In 1822 three factories in Plymouth county, 
Massachusetts, made from one to two thousand dozens each per annum. In 1831, it was estimated 
that about 5,000 dozens of shovels, worth $35,000, were made in New York State annually. It was 
computed that Litchfield county, Connecticut, at the same date made shovels and spades to the value 
of $6,500, hoes worth $7,150, pitchforks to the value of $20,000, and scythes valued at $56,000. A 
steel shovel and spade factory in Philadelphia consumed annually about fifty tons of American steel. 
The sheet-iron shovel was patented in 1819, and cast-steel shovels in 1828. The first American 
patent for improvement in hoes was registered in 1819, and for cast-steel hoes in 1827, by C. BulkleyT 
of Colchester, Connecticut. But cast-steel hoes were made in Philadelphia by at least two manufac- 
turers in 1823. In Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, where scythes, sickles, hoes, shovels, and other hardware 
was made in considerable amount previous to 1803, Messrs. Foster & Murray carried on the manufacture 
by steam-power in 1813. On account of the fall in the price of iron and steel, superior steel hoes were 
made in Pittsburg in 1831 for about $4 50 per dozen, or one-half the price of iron hoes ten years 
before. Socket-shovels were made at nearly the same price, which was about one-third their former 
price. Two large establishments in that place in 1836 made annually abon.t 1,600 dozen steel hoes, 
8000, dozen of shovels and spades, 950 dozen steel and other hay and manure forks, and 600 dozen saws. 
Four establishments in 1857, in addition to nearly half a million dollars' worth of axes, made 32,000 
dozen of hoes, worth $208,000, and 11,000 dozen of planters' hoes, worth $94,000, besides picks, mattocks, 
vices, saws, &c. The Globe Sickle Factory, in the same place, produced a superior article of sickles to 
a greater value than all the other factories in the United States. The Steel spring pitchfork was intro- 
duced by the late Charles Goodyear, by whom it was patented in September, 1831, at which time, and 
for several years previous, he was engaged with his father, Amasa Goodyear, in the manufacture, and sale 
of hay and manure forks, and other hardware. Their store in Philadelphia is believed to have been 
the first in the United States for the sale of American hardware exclusively; but the failure of the busi- 
ness during the commercial troubles of that period led the junior Goodyear to abandon it for the new 
manufacture of India-rubber goods, with which his name wU be ever associated in the annals of industry. 

A firm in Philadelphia now manufactures eyeless or solid axes, hoes, picks, shovels, &c. The 
instrument is made solid, while the handle with which it is to be worked has upon the end an iron socket 
through which the pick, &ci, is put, and kept in its place by an iron wedge. The handle does not 
become loose, and will answer for any number of tools of the same size, and the blow is rendered more 
effectual. Many of these tools have been exported to California, where they are prized by the miners. 

There can be no doubt that our agricultural tools, such as hoes, forks, rakes. &c., are in most 
respects superior to those iu common use in Europe. An English gentleman, who has spent some 
time in this country, says: "For lightness and finish, combined with strength and durability, American 
forks and hoes are superior to all others." 

Dr. Hoyt, alluding to the great international exhibition in London, in 1861, says: "Among the 
minor implements of agriculture, we were both surprised and gratified to find a collection of American 
4 
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forks and hoes. The exhibitor was a sensible English dealer, who, discovering the superiority of this 
class of American implements as compared with articles of the same description manufactured in his own 
country, has for years been importing and selling them to his customers- On being asked why Cnglish 
manufacturers did not make them, he replied: * We can't do it; have been trying ever since the great 
exhibition of 1851, but somehow don't succeed. It is a mortifying admission to make, but it is 
nevertheless true, that you Yankees have a knack of doing some things which we have not the skill to 
imitate.' " 

COTTON-GINS. 

Although cotton-gins are made by a few establishments in the northern States, their manufacture 
is principally a southern one, and amounted in 1860 to the value of $1,077,315, which was the product 
of fifty-five establishments, all but three of them southern. Alabama is the largest manufacturer of 
machinery for cleaning cotton, having sixteen factories, employing 178 hands, and producing gins to the 
value of $434,805. Georgia ranks next, having twelve establishments, whose product exceeded a 
quarter of a million. The manufactories of cotton-gins in Mississippi are relatively the largest, three 
factories employing seventy hands, and returning an aggregate product of $131,900. In Texas, where 
the first cotton-gin was erected about 1823, there are four manufactories of gins. Many of these 
machines are made in northern machine-shops, along with other cotton machinery, from which they 
^re inseparable in the general estimate of value. 

The history of the cotton-gin furnishes one of the most remarkable examples on record of the 
power^of a single labor-saving machine to influence the social and industrial interests, not merely of a 
single nation, but in a great measure of the civilized world. The simple mechanism of the saw^-gin 
invented by Whitney enabled one farm-hand to separate the seed from 300 pounds of cotton fibre in a 
day, instead of one pound, as he had been able to do by hand. Its introduction at the particular period 
when the completion of the brilliant series of inventions for carding, spinning, and weaving cotton had 
created a demand for the raw material, at once directed into a new and profitable channel the agricul- 
ture of the south, and at the same time furnished the manufacturing industry of Europe and America 
with one of the most valuable staples, and the shipping and commercial interests of the world w^ith an 
enormous trade in its raw and manufactured products. The increase in the growth and exportation of 
raw cotton which followed has no parallel in the annals of industry, save in the wonderful develop- 
ment of its manufacture in England and the United States. The effects of this growth of the 
husbandry and manufacture of cotton in increasing national wealth, in furnishing employment to labor 
and capital, and in increasing the comfort of all classes, can scarcely be conceived in all its magnitude. 

In 1792, the year preceding the introduction of the saw-gin, the amount of cotton exported from 
the United States was only 138,328 pounds, and the total domestic consumption was about five and a 
half millions of pounds. During the next year there were exported nearly half a million pounds ; in 
1794, 1,'601,700 pounds; in 1795. 5,276,300 pounds; and in 1800, 17,789,803 pounds.* In 1860 the 
production of ginned cotton in the southern States amounted to 5,198,077 bales of 400 pounds each, 
or 2,079,230,800 pounds, which was more than seven-eighths of the total production of cotton through- 
out the world. The quantity exported in that year was 1,765,115,735 pounds, equivalent to 4,412,789 
bales of 400 pounds each. To prepare this large amount of cotton for market by the primitive methods 
would have been utterly impracticable. Not only is the labor of the planter facilitated and cheapened 
by the use of the machine, but the cotton is much better cleaned than by the old methods, which left 
it unsuitable for the finer fabrics. 

Although the earliest mode of separating cotton from the seed, and the one chiefly practiced in the 
cotton States previous to the invention of the saw-gin, was to separate the seed with the fingers ; yet 
mechanical contrivances for that purpose have been long in use, having been chiefly borrowed from 

• Woodbury's Treasury Report, 1835-'36. 
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India, the cradle of the cotton culture and manufacture. In that country the practice of beating out 
the seed was long in use. A more effectual modification of the same method, employed for centuries 
in eastern countries, and very early introduced into Georgia, which took the lead in cotton husbandry, 
was the bow-string operation. It consisted in the employment of a long bow fitted with a multitude 
of strings, which being vibrated by the blows of a wooden mallet while in contact with a bunch of 
cotton, shook the seed and dust from the mass. Hence upland or short staple cotton became known 
in commerce as " bowed cotton." A form of the roller-gin appears £^lso to have been used in India in 
early times, as mentioned by Nearchus, and consisted of two rollers of teak-wood fluted longitudinally, 
and revolving nearly in contact. In 1728 we find mention of "Uttle machines, which being played by 
the motion of a wheel, the cotton falls on one side, and the seed on the other, and thus they are 
separated." 

About the year 1742, M. Dubreuil, a wealthy planter of New Orleans, invented a cotton-gin which 
was so far successful as to give quite an impulse to the cotton culture in Louisiana, but nearly forty 
years later the colonial authorities in Paris recommended the importation of machinery from India for 
cleaning the seed. 

Early in the Revolution, Kinzey Borden, of St. Paul's Parish, South Carolina, constructed a roller- 
gin, believed to have been the first ever used in that State for cleaning the long staple and silky cotton, 
of which he was one of the first cultivators. It consisted of pieces of burnished iron gun-barrels 
secured by screws to wooden rollers turned by wooden cranks, like a steel corn-mill. A Mr. Bisset, of 
Georgia, in 1788, contrived a gin having two rollers revolving in opposite directions, operated by a boy 
or girl at each, by. which five pounds of cleaned cotton was made pey diem. Nothing but hand-gins, 
resembling the cotton hand-mills of India, were yet known in the south, although foot or treildle gins 
appear to have been in use at this date in Philadelphia and vicinity, some cott.on being then raised in New 
Jersey, Maryland, and Delaware. A great improvement in the treadle gin was made about the year 
1790, by Joseph Eve, of Providence, Rhode Island, then residing in the Bahamas, and was patented by 
him in 1803. It was a double gin, with two pairs of rollers placed obliquely one above the other, and 
by adding iron teeth and pulleys, was made by a little assistance to feed itself. It could be worked 
either by horse or water power. Mr. Pottle, of Georgia, substituted two single rollers for the double 
ones, and produced a gin very popular in that State for some time. The present form of foot or treadle 
gin was first introduced into Georgia from the Bahamas, in 1796. It was improved in 1820 by Mr. 
Harvie, of Berbice, who obtained a- patent, and afterwards by another person, who obtained a patent in the 
United States for making the rollers hollow, to prevent them from becoming hot while revolving. Other 
improvements on the roller-gin were patented in 1823, and subsequent years by Eleazer Carver, of 
Bridge water, Massachusetts, who in 1807 commenced the manufacture of saw and roller gins in Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana, then a new country without saw-mills— of which he erected one of the first in 
these territories— or any machinery for manufacturing the several parts. The Whittemores, of West 
Cambridge, also secured patents for improvements on the roller-gin, which was in some respects 
superior to all others, but was found to injure the staple, and was abandoned. Other modifications of 
these machines were introduced by Birney, Simpson, Nicholson, Farris, Logan, Stevens, McCarthy, and 
others, several of which were popular in their day, and preferred in certain sections of the cotton 
States. The machines of Farris and Logan were improvements upon Eve's mechanism, and at a 
recent period were still used to some extent with steam-power. Jesse Reed, of Massachusetts, 
inventor of the tack-machino, patented cottQp-gins in 1826 and 1827, the latter for cleaning Sea Island 
cotton, and the eminent American inventors, Jacob Perkins and Isaiah Jennings, each labored in this 
field. The roller-gin is especially adapted for cleaning the long staple or Sea Island cotton, the long, 
silky, delicate fibre of which is injured by the saw-gin. In the original machines, a pair of rollers 
worked by one hand would make about twenty-five pounds of clean cotton in a^ day. A recent improve- 
ment by Mr. Chichester, of New York, consisting of a fluted roller of polished steel, and one of 
vulcanized rubber, &c., is said to clean 300 pounds per diem, without crushing a seed. The Parkhurst 
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roller-gin, though costly, is deemed a superior machine in Alabama and other cotton districts. The 
Louisiana cylinder-gin for short staple cotton, made by Jenks, of Bridesburg, Philadelphia, is also much 
esteemed for completely removing all extraneous matters without injury to the fibre. But as the Upland 
short staple, or black-seed cotton, was the first variety cultivated in the south, a means of removing the 
seed from its tenacious envelope was early sought, and happily supplied by the genius of Eli Whitney, 
a native of Worcester county, Massachusetts, under the patronage of the widow of General Grreene, of 
(reorgia, and her husband, Mr. ^Miller. Whitney's saw-gin, patented in March, 1794, was the first 
cotton-cleaning machine recorded in the United States Patent Office. Its appearance produced intense 
excitement, and numerous infringements -of his patent rights, which involved him in expensive and vexa- 
tious lawsuits, and finally drove him into other enterprises, in which his ingenuity achieved reputation 
and success. In 1796 Whitney and partner had thirty machines in operation in Georgia by animal or 
water power, and in December, 1801, the legislature of South Carolina purchased the right for that 
State at a cost of $50,000, and threw it open to the public. One of the early invasions of the patent 
was by Hogden Holmes, of Georgia, who also patented a saw-gin in 1796. Two other Georgians the 
same year took out patents for saw-gins, and in 1803 another was taken for a saw-gin by G. F. Salton- 
stall, of North Carolina. Among other improvements on gins made by Mr. Carver, before mentioned, 
who had long experience in their manufacture, was the grate patented by him in 1823, which being 
placed where the seed is arrested and the fibre taken from it by the saw, prevented clogging, and the 
delay of cleaning the saw, &c. In 1837 he patented an improvement in ribs for saw-gins. Mr- 
McCarthy in 1840 connected a vibrating saw to the roller-gin, adapting it for cleaning both green and 
black seed cotton. This machine it was thought would supersede Whitney's, the fibre cleaned by it 
having brought three cents per pound more in the Mobile market than that cleaned by the latter. 

The manufacture of cotton-gins has long formed a branch of business in the machine-shops of the 
northern and middle States, and an independent business in several southern cities. One of the earliest 
and most extensive of these concerns was that of Samuel Griswold, at Clinton, Georgia. In 1833 the 
business was commenced in Autauga county, Alabama, by Daniel Pratt, a native of New Hampshire, 
who had learned the business with Mr. Griswold. He there manufactured cotton-gins of superior 
quality for the neighboring southwestern States, including many for Texas, and even New Mexico, and 
acquired reputation and fortune in supplying the great demand, which required a branch house in New 
Orleans. His large accumulations were employed in erecting saw and planing mills, one of the first 
flouring-mills in Alabama, grist-mills, large cotton and cotton-gin factories, and other factories and tene- 
ments, forming the flourishing village of Prattville, where in 1851 he employed 200 hands, and made 
annually about 600 gins. He had manufactured since 1833 upwards of 8.000 cotton-gins. In 1846 he 
received from the University of Alabama the honorary degree of master in the mechanic arts, for the 
intelligent and benevolent exercise of his mechanical ingenuity and ample means. 

We have thus very briefly, as compared with the importance of the subject, given a sketch of the 
rise and progress of the manufacture and introduction of some of the most important implements 
connected with husbandry. To some it might seem a subject better discussed in the volume on manu- 
factures; but believing it to be one of special interest to agriculturists, we have not hesitated respecting 
the propriety of incorporating the facts in a volume prepared especially for the farmers of the country^ 
with whose tastes and progress we feel a deep interest, and whose advantages in late years we can 
appreciate from experience. We hope we may be pardoned for referring in a public work to our 
personal experience in stating that, as recently as 1849, when we relieved ourselves of the cultivation 
of a farm in Pennsylvania to take charge of the census, nearly all the operations of agriculture, except 
that of threshing the grain, were performed by manual labor; and the number of workmen to be pro- 
vided for, especially during the period of harvest, rendered several months of the' year a season of 
family solicitude and drudgery. On the same farm the crops of the past year were sown and gathered 
in a much shorter time, in better condition, with one-fourth the number of laborers — the grain being 
cut by machinery, and the grass mown, loaded on the wagon, and transferred therefrom to mow by. 
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means of mechanical appliances. The effects of such changes upon the character of the rural popula 
tion of our country will soon manifest themselves by their elevating influences. 
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STATES IN THE ORDER OF THEIR WHEAT PRODUCT IN 1850 AND IN 1860. 

The census of 1850 showed that Pennsylvania produced more wheat in 1849 than any other 
State in the Union, 15,367,691 bushels. Ohio ranked second, producing 14,487,351 ; New York stood 
third on the list, 13,121,498; Virginia came next, 11,212,616; Illinois stood fifth, 9,414,575; Indiana, 
sixth, 6,214,458; Michigan, seventh, 4,925,889 ; Maryland, eighth, 4,494,680; Wisconsin, ninth, 4,286,131 ; 
Missouri, tenth, 2,981,652 ; Kentucky, eleventh, 2,142,822 ; North Carolina, twelfth, 2,130,102 ; Ten- 
nessee, thirteenth, 1,619,386; New Jersey, fourteenth, 1,601,190; Iowa, fifteenth, 1,530,581 ; Georgia, 
sixteenth, 1,088,534; South Carolina, seventeenth, 1,066,277; Vermont, eighteenth, 535,955 ; Delaware, 
nineteenth, 482,511; Maine, twentieth, 296,259; Alabama, twenty-first, 294,044; Oregon, twenty- 
second, 211,943 ; Arkansas, twenty-third, 199,639; New Hampshire, twenty-fourth, 185,658; Missis- 
sippi, twenty -fifth, 137,990; Connecticut, twenty-sixth, 41,762 ; Texas, twenty-seventh, 41,729; Massa- 
chusetts, twenty-eighth, 31,211; California, twenty-ninth, 17,228; Minnesota, thirtieth, 1,401; Florida, 
thirty-first, 1,027; Louisiana, thirty-second, 41 7; Rhode Island, thirty -third, 49 bushels; Kansas, no report. 

The census of 1860 (crop of 1859) placed Illinois, which was fifth in 1850, at the head of the 
list in 1860—23,837,023 bushels. 
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Indiana, which was sixth in 1850, was second in 1860 — 16,848,267. 

Wisconsin, which was ninth in 1850, was third in 1860 — 15,657,458. 

Ohio, which was second in 1850, drops to fourth in 1860 — 15,119,047, though showing an actual 
increase of 631,696 bushels. 

Virginia shows an increase in the last decade of 1,918,361 bushels, but nevertheless stands fifth 
in 1860, instead of fourth, as in 1850. 

Pennsylvania, which stood first in 1850, is now sixth, with an actual decrease of 2,325,526 bushels 
and 10,794,858 less than Illinois. 

New York stands seventh — 8,681,105 bushels. In 1850 she stood third, producing 13,121,498, 
showing a decrease in ten years of 4,440,393 bushels. 

Iowa, which was fifteenth in 1850, now stands eighth, producing 8,449,403 bushels, against 
1,530,581 in 1850, showing an increase of 6,918,822. 

Michigan, which was seventh, is now ninth, though the produce of wheat has nearly doubled. In 
1850 it was 4,925,889 bushels; in 1860—8,336,368. 

Kentucky, which was eleventh in 1850, is now tenth — 7,394,809 bushels — showing an increase of 
5,251,987. 

Maryland, which was eighth in 1850, falls to the eleventh in 1860 — 6,103,480 bushels — though 
showing an increase of 1,608,800. 

California, which was twenty-ninth in 1850, is now the twelfth wheat-producing State in the 
Union. In 1850 she produced but 17,228, while in 1860 she produced 5,1)28,470 bushels, being nearly 
as^ much as Indiana (which stood sixth) produced in 1850. 

Tennessee, again, as in 1850, stands thirteenth, producing, however, 5,459,268, against 1,619,386 
bushels in 1850. 

North Carolina, which was twelfth in 1850, now ranks only as fourteenth, producing, however, 
4,743,706 bushels, being an increase of 2,613,604. 

Missouri, which was tenth in 1850, is now fift;eenth, producing 4,227,586 bushels, show^ing an 
increase, however, of 1,245,934. 

Georgia, in 1860, stands sixteenth, as in 1850, in order, producing 2,544,913, against 1,088,534 
bushels in 1850. 

Minnesota, which was thirtieth in 1850, now occupies the seventeenth rank, having increased the 
produce of wheat from 1,401 bushels in 1850 to 2,186,993 in 1860. 

New Jersey, which was fourteenth in 1850, is now eighteenth, with a product of 1,763,218 bushels, 
showing an increase of only 162,028 in ten years. 

Texas, which was twenty-seventh in 1850, is now nineteenth, producing 1,478,345, against 41,729 
bushels in 1850. 

South Carolina, which was seventeenth in 1850, is now twentieth, producing 1,285,631 bushels in 
1860, against 1,066,277 in 1850. 

Alabama is again twenty-first, as in 1850, producing 1,218,444 bushels in 1860, or 924,400 more 
than in 1850. 

Arkansas is now, as in 1850, twenty-second, producing 957,601 bushels, being an increase of 
757,962 in ten years. 

Delaware, which in 1850 was nineteenth, stands now twenty-third, producing 912,941 bushels, 
against 482,511 in 1850. 

Oregon, which stood twenty-second in 1850, is now twenty-fourth, producing 826,776 bushels in 
1860, against 211,943 in 1850. 

Mississippi is again twenty-fifth, as in 1850, producing 587,925 bushels, against 137,990 in 1850. 

Vermont, which was eighteenth in 1850, is now twenty-sixth, producing only 437,037 bushels, 
against 535.955 in 1850, or a decrease of 98,918 bushels in ten years. 
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New Hampshire, which was twenty-fourth in 1850, is now twenty-seventh, producing 238,965 
bushels in 1860, against 185,658 in 1850, or an increase of 53,307 bushels in ten years. 

Maine, which was twentieth in 1850, is now twenty-eighth, producing 233,876 bushels in 1860, 
against 296,259 in 1850, or a decrease of 62,383 bushels. 

Kansas, which was unreported in 1850, now stands twenty-ninth, producing 194,173 bushels, 
taking the same relative rank occupied by California in 1850, but which stands twelfth in 1860. 

Massachusetts, which was twenty-eighth in 1850, is now thirtieth, producing 119,783 bushels, 
against 31,211 in 1850, showing an increase of 88,572. 

Connecticut, which was twenty-sixth in 1850, is now thirty-first, producing 52,401 bushels, 
against 41,762 in 1850, showing an increase of 10,639. 

Louisiana continues thirty-second, as in 1850, though producing 32,208 bushels, against 417 in 1850. 

Florida, which was thirty-first in 1850, is now thirty-third, producing 2,808 bushels in 1860, 
against 1,027 in 1850. 

Rhode Island, which was thirty-third, is now thirty-fourth, producing 1,131 bushels in 1860, 
against 49 in 1850. 

PRODUCTION OF WHEAT IN PROPORTION TO POPULATION. 

In 1850, the United States and Territories, with a population of 23,191,876, exclusive of Indian 
tribes, produced 100,485,944 bushels of wheat, or 4.33 bushels to each inhabitant. 

In 1860, with a population, exclusive of Indian tribes, of 31,443,322, there were 173,104,924 
bushels of wheat produced, or 5.50 bushels to each inhabitant, showing an increase of one bushel and 
one sixth to each inhabitant, or an increase in proportion to population of over twenty-five per cent. 

The New England States, with a population of 2,728,116 in 1850, produced 1,090,894 bushels, 
or only thirteen quarts to each inhabitant. In 1860, with a population of 3,135,283, the New England 
States produced 1,083,193 bushels, or about eleven quarts and a half to each inhabitant. 

The middle States, (New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, and Delaware,) in 1 850, 
with a population of 6,573,301, produced 35,066,570 bushels, or five and* one-third bushels to each 
inhabitant. The same States in 1860, with a population of 8,258,150, produced 30,502,909 bushels, or 
about three and two-thirds to each inhabitant. 

The western States, (Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, Kentucky, 
Indiana, and Kansas,) in 1850, with a population of 6,379,723, produced 46,076,318 bushels, or seven 
and a quarter to each inhabitant. The same States in 1860, with a population of 10,218,722, pro- 
duced 102,251,127 bushels, or ten to each inhabitant. 

The southern States, (Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and Texas,) in 1850, with a population of 7,349,472, produced 
17,795,761 bushels, or nearly two and a half to each inhabitant. The same States in 1860, with a 
population of 9,103,332, produced 31,441,826 bushels, or three and a half to each inhabitant. 

The fifteen slaveholding States, in 1850, with a population of 9,698,487, produced 27,897,426 
bushels, nearly three to each inhabitant. The same States in 1860, with a population of 12,112,683, 
produced 50,080,642 bushels of wheat, or a little over four to each inhabitant. 

The non-slaveholding States and Territories, in 1850, with a population of 14,492,389, produced 
72,588,518 bushels, or five to each inhabitant. 

The same States and Territories in 1860, with a population of 19,330,639, produced 123,024,282 
bushels of wheat, or about six and one-third bushels to each inhabitant. 

To recapitulate : The production of wheat in the whole United States and Territories was four 
and one-third bushels in 1850 to each inhabitant, and in 1860 five and a half bushels to each inhabitant. 

In the New England States the production of wheat in 1850 was thirteen quarts to each inhab- 
itant^ and in 1860 only eleven quarts. 
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In the middle States the production of wheat in 1850 was five and one-third bushels to eacl 
inhabitant, and in 1860 three and three-fourths bushels. 

In the western States the production of wheat in 1850 was seven and a quarter bushels, and in 
1860 nine and three-fourths bushels, to each inhabitant. 

In the southern States the production of wheat in 1850 was two and a half bushels, and in 1860 
three and a half bushels, to each inhabitant. 

In the entire slaveholding States the production of wheat in 1850 was three bushels, and in 1860 
four bushels, to each inhabitant. 

In the free States and Territories the production of wheat in 1850 was five bushels, and in 1860 
six and a quarter bushels, to each inhabitant. 

Taking the country as a whole, therefore, ther.e has been a gratifying increase in the prodaction 
of wheat as-^ompared with population ; an increase of one bushel to each inhabitant, or about twentj- j 
five per cent. 

In the western States the increase in proportion to population has been, as was to be expected, 
much larger than in any other section — an increase of two and a half bushels to each inhabitant, or an 
actual increase of over thirty-three per cent 

In the slaveholding States, taken as a whole, the increase was one bushel to each inhabitant, against 
one and a quarter bushels increase in the free States. The increase per cent, however, is greater \u 
the slave States than in the fi^ee States, being thirty-three per cent in the former, against t^venty-five 
per cent, in the latter. The production of wheat in proportion to the population was much lower in 
1850 in the slaveholding than in the free States. 

In New England the production of wheat, little as it was in 1850, is even less in 1860. It was 
only thirteen quarts to each inhabitant in 1850, and in 1860 about eleven and a half quarts. 

New England is almost entirely dependent upon the western States for breadstuffs. That wheat 
can be grown in the New England States there is abundant evidence. Wheat forms the principal 
bread-food of a large portion of all civilized nations, and has a wider range of habitat than any other 
cereal. There is scarcely a soil in which it cannot be grown, at least occasionally. We have seen as 
good wheat produced in Connecticut as in western New York or in Ohio. 

It has been said that the reason why New England produces so little wheat is on account of the 
exhaustion of the soil. We believe the soil proper is as rich to-day in New England as it ever was, 
and that it can be made highly productive has been proved in repeated instances. The soil of New 
England, however, never was well adapted to the production of wheat. John Adams, of Quincy, Mas- 
sachusetts, in a letter written to Elkanah Watson, in 1812, says : " Full fifty-five years have I observed, 
inquired, read, and tried experiments to raise wheat in New England. The result is total despaUr^ 

In another letter to the same gentleman, written about the same time, he alludes to the experi- 
ments of Josiah Quincy with Siberian wheat as follows : 

"He (Mr. Quincy) succeeded very well; had a fine crop, which suffered nothing from the Hessian i 
fly, mildew, blasting, or weevil. Enthusiasm was excited in the neighborhood ; all the seed he could 
spare was purchased at a high price for sowing. My wife purchased some bushels ; others mora 
Quincy himself sowed the greatest part of all he had. Expectations were high that it would become 
the staple of New England. The next year we ail failed; every plant of it blasted, and seed, labor, and 
all were totally lost." 

" Notwithstanding all this," he further says, ** I have no doubt wheat may be raised in Massachu- 
setts as well as anywhere else ; but the land must be under proper cultivation, particularly manured 
abundantly, the seed sown so early that it may be forward and vigorous enough to bear the winter, and 
start early enough in the spring to shoot the grain and ear forward before the season of insects. But 
this process, which / know has succeeded^ and will succeed, is expensive, and the wheat will not procure 
a price equal to the labor." 



I 
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There is here nothing to indicate that the soil of New England was ever very well adapted to 
the production of wheat, and that it has been exhausted by tillage. The reason so little wheat is raiKcd 
in those States is simply, as Mr. Adams says, "it will not procure a price equal to the labor." Other 
crops pay better. 

In the middle States the production bf wheat is also less in 1860 thati in 1850 by some four and 
a half millions of bushels, while during the same period the population increased over one and a half 
million. 

There are several causes which conspire to produce this result. Competition with the west, and 
consequent low prices, is one cause ; want of capital to admit of a higher system of farming generally, 
another. 

Agriculture in the middle States is in a transition state. We have abstracted from the Soil nearly 
all the accumulated organic matter derived from natural sources, and have not yet fully realized the 
necessity of enriching the soil by the application of manure. Farmers have been proverbially slow to 
adopt new ideas and practices. Many continue to grow wheat in the same manner, and with as little 
preparation, as when the country was new, and the soil abounded in available plant-food. They fail to 
get as good crops as formerly; but too many persevere in the old way, hoping for better success, and of 
course are disappointed. 

In the middle States we must make more tiianure, and cultivate our land better, before we can 
reasonably expect to grow good crops of wheat. There are many farmers who udderstand this, and are 
doing their utmost to enrich thefr land, but the majority put in their wheat without any manure what- 
ever, and obtain small crops in consequence. Others, discouraged with their failures to obtain remu- 
nerative crops, have abandoned wheat culture altogether, or greatly reduced the number of acres sown. 

The advent of the midge is another reason for the falling off in the production of wheat in the 
ipiddle Stdtcs. This insect, according to the late Dr. Tliaddeus W. Harris, first made its nppearance 
in the United States in the northern portion of Vermont, and on the borders of Lower Canada, about 
the year 1828, though he adds in a foot-note that Mr. Jewitt slates that " its first appearance in west- 
ern Vermont occurred in 1820." From these places its ravages have gradually extended in varidus 
directions from year to year. In 1834 it appeared in Maine, which State it traversed in an easterly 
course at the rate of twenty or thirty miles a year. Dr. Fitch, the able entomologist to the New York 
State Agricultural Society, in his sixth report on the "noxious and other insects of the State of New 
York," gives a most interesting and instructive account of the habits and ravages of this t^he greatest 
of all the pests which has infested the wheat-crop. He thinks that this insect was originally brought 
from Great Britain to Quebec when lying iri its larvas state in some unthrashcd wheat, and that it 
extended itself from thence along the St. Lawrence and Chambly (Sorcl) rivers, and thusS reached 
Vermont. All accounts agree in representing it as having overspread the surrounding country from the 
northwestern portion of Vermont. 

In Washington county. New York, the lartae, or little yellow worms of this insect, were found in 
the wheat in 1830, and in 1832 they had so multiplied as to completely destroy the crop in many fields. 
Previous to the arrival of this insect a considerable quantity of wheat was annuaUy setit to market front 
that county, but at no time since (1860) has it been able to grow more than a small fraction of the 
amount needed for its own consumption. 

Two years later the midge was progressing on its way south, through the adjoining counties of 
Rensselaer and Saratoga, devastating the wheat-fields in the same manner as in Washington county. 

In 1^34, the midge having advanced eastward across Vermont and New Hampshire, began to 
show itself in the State of Maine; and in the opposite direction it had become so numerous around 
Montreal as to seriously injure the crop. 

In 1835 and 1836, over all the territory to which it had extended, and where wheat continued to be 
sown, it was so extremely destructive that further attempts to cultivate this grain were abandoned. 
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In 1849 and 1850, the midge having advanced up the St Lawrence river to Lake Ontario, made 
its appearance in the counties along the north side of the lake, in Canada, travelling westward, it is 
said, at the rate of about nine miles each year. At the same time it was making similar progress on 
the opposite side of the lake, into the great grain-growing district of western New York, which it 
seems also to have approached at the same time from the Mohawk valley and central New York. It 
was quite injurious on the borders of Seneca lake in 1849 and 1850. 

The late General James S. Wadsworth, of Genesee, New York, states that the midge was seen 
in the Genesee valley in 1864, more in 1855, and in 1856 it destroyed from one-half to two-thirds 
of the crop on the uplands, and nearly all on the flats. In 1857 it was still worse, taking over two- 
thirds of the crop. 

The secretary of the New York State Agricultural Society, from statistics gathered for the year 
1854, concluded that at the lowest estimate the injury done the wheat-crop in that year in the State of 
New York exceeded fifteen millions of dollars ; or, if estimated at the price to which wheat afterwards 
advanced, to over twenty millions of dollars. 

In Pennsylvania the midge seems to have attracted the attention of wheat-growers earUer than in 

» 

western New York. In the Patent Office report for 1852, James Thornton, jr., of Byberry, Philadel- 
phia county, Pennsylvania, says: "Mediterranean wheat is universally sown, its early maturity being 
proof against the grain-worm, (a very destructive insect that feeds upon the grain whilst in a milky 
state.*') And in the Patent Office report for 1853, Mr. F. J. Cope, of Hemphill, Westmoreland county^ 
Pennsylvania, under date of November 8, 1852, says: "The wheat crop of this section was materially 
injured the past season by an insect not inaptly called the *milk weevil,* from the fact that its depre- 
dations are committed on the growing crop while the grain is in the milky state. The injury has been 
almost entirely confined to the * white ' varieties, the Mediterranean escaping altogether. The grub 
(frequently four and five to each grain) is of an orange color, about one-eighth of an inch long. My 
entire crop was destroyed by it. There seems to be no remedy for it ; and we must avoid risks by 
abandoning, at least for a while, those varieties which seem to be its special favorites." 

There can be no doubt whatever that the insect alluded to is the midge. Since that time it has 
been but too well known to the wheat-growers of Pennsylvania. 

The injury done the wheat-crop by this insect, is of itself sufficient to account for the diminution 
in the yield. The damage was greater in New York than in Pennsylvania, and the falling off in the \ 
crop from 1850 to 18C0 is also greater in the former State than in the latter. In Pennsylvania the f 
amount of wheat in 1850 was 15,367,091 bushels, and in 1860, 13,045,231 bushels, or a decrease of « 
about fifteen per cent.; while in New York, in the same period, the decrease was from 13,121,498 
bushels in 1850, to 8,681,100 in 1860, a decrease of about forty-four per cent. 

In the other middle States, New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, the production of wheat was 
greater in 1860 than in 1850. 

In these States the midge has done very little injury, owing, it is thought, to the warmer climate. 
The great deficiency in the production of wheat in the middle States lies wholly with New York and 
Pennsylvania, and is due principally to the advent of the wheat-midge since the census of 1850 was 
taken. It is believed that the midge is not now as destructive as it was in 1859, to the production of 
which year the census returns apply. The wheat crop of the following year (1860) was compara- 
tively uninjured by the midge, and had the census been taken in that year, the deficiency would not 
have appeared as great as it now stands. When the midge appears among the wheat in a given section, 
it does comparatively small damage the first year, and consequently attracts little attention The second 
year it spreads rapidly, and the third and fourth years, if the season is favorable to its operations, it 
destroys a large portion of the crop ; wheat-growers become alarmed, and after a few futile attempts 
to raise wheat, are so discouraged as to abandon, in a good degree, all efforts to grow it. This was 
especially the case in western New York. In the county of Monroe, which in 1845 raised more wheat 
than any other county in the State, and more than all the New England States, the midge proved so 
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destructive in 1855 and 1856, that the members of agricultural societies held meetings to discuss the 
propriety of abandoning wheat culture. Spring crops and winter barley took the place of wheat, and 
many farmers who formerly produced a large quantity of wheat, raised little more than enough for their 
own consumption. There can be no doubt that farmers in this justly celebrated wheat section had 
been in the habit of sowing too much of their land to this grain. It was not uncommon to grow wheat 
every other year on the same land. The result was, as might have been foreseen, the land soon lost 
its primitive fertility, and became comparatively impoverished. Large crops of clover were grown by 
the aid of gypsum, (sulphate of lime,) and ploughed under as a manure for the wheat crop, and this in 
a measure restored the fertility of the soil. There can be little doubt, however, that ploughing under 
such large crops of clover for so many years increased to a deleterious degree the amount of carbd- 
naceous matter in the soil, and this, as is well known, has a tendency to retard the ripening of the crop, 
as well as to increase to an injurious extent the growth of straw. 

When the midge made its appearance, it found everything in the most favorable condition for its 
rapid propagation. The wheat-growers were entirely unprepared for such an enemy, and it swept 
through the country like an epidemic. 

No wonder there was a wide-spread conviction that wheat culture must be abandoned. They 
knew little of the habits of this minute insect, and were unable to offer it any resistance. 

The midge was, however, no new thing. It had been known in England for a century, and had 
at different periods proved very destructive. Farmers there, however, did not abandon wheat culture^ 
neither will they do so in this country. They can, with proper care, raise wheat even in seasons when 
the midge would otherwise prove most destructive. 

How are the ravages of the midge to he avoided? The means necessary to avoid the ravages of 
the wheat-midge are in themselves very simple, and yet they embrace every process of our agriculture. 

Wheat is the most profitable of all our ordinary crops, provided the land and climate are suitable, 
and the yield good. 

It should be the aim of the wheat-grower so to conduct all his operations that they shall tend to 
enrich and prepare his land for the production of the crop. His system of rotation, of feeding stock, 
and manuring, should have primary reference to this grain. The great error in American agriculture 
has been the seeding of too much land in wheat, the result of which practice is seen in small and 
diminishing crops. The time has come when we can no longer sow wheat on the same land every 
other year with success. 

The wheat-grower will appreciate the necessity of introducing other crops for the purpose of 
preparing and enriching his land, and on fewer acres, to obtain a greater product 

The two substances most likely to be deficient in the majority of soils for the growth of wheat 
are ammonia and phosphoric acid. 

From the fact that about one-half of the ash of wheat, barley, oats, rye, and Indian com consists of 
phosphoric acid, it is usual to speak of the cereals as particularly exhaustive of the phosphoric acid in 
the soil ; and it is undoubtedly true that the growth and exportation of cereals from the farm tend very 
materially to impoverish the soil of phosphoric acid. But it does not follow from this, that when a 
soil falls off in its cafacity to produce the cereals, it is owing, necessarily, to a deficiency of phosphoric 
acid. We believe, in fact, that, with the exception, perhaps, of some portions of the grain-growing 
districts of the south, this is seldom the case. ^ It has been clearly proved that a soil requires more 
available phosphoric acid to produce an average crop of tuiliips than to produce an average crop of 
wheat. The same, it is believed, is true of clover, beans, peas, vetches, and probably other leguminous 
plants So that it follows, that so long as a soil produces good crops of clover, or peas, or beans, there 
is no deficiency of phosphoric acid in the soil, so far, at least, as the production of the cereals is concerned. 

When by a continued course of cropping with the cereals the phosphoric acid becomes deficient — 
not exhausted — the crops of clover and other leguminous plants will first fall off; and if the farmer, 
after this, goes on impoverishing his soil by sowing the cereals, he must be content to do it with very 
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poor results. Nature protects hendC and the fiirmcr's capital will be exhausted long before he has so 
exhausted the soil of phosphoric acid, that a good £inner niight not render the same soil highly pro- 
d jctiva an:l that, too. without the application of a single atom of phosphoric acid. 

It Ls true that it is often the cheaper method of renovating such soils bj the direct puTx:base of 
bones, guanosy or other manures which contain large quantities of phosphoric acid ; or, what is some- 
times cheaper stilL bj the purchase and consumption of oil-cake, cotton-seed cake, &c. Js long om we 
can obiaim goad crcps of dover^ we need not apprehemd amjf drfUitmcif €f jkosphanc oddL Under such 
circumstances there is little hope that an application of pho^horic acid to any of the cereals wcKikl be 
attended with any great benefit. 

Now. all agree that phosphoric acid is more likelj to be deficient than anj other ash-cooslitiiCBt of 
plants ; and if the above argument is correct — and it is sustained bj manj well-known fiicts — it lullow8 
that in the majority of cases, there is no necessity for the direct application of mioeral maoures to the 
cereals. BfU the lereals need manure of 9ome kind, the average yield being not half what it sboald be. 

We have shown that so long as we can grow good crops of clover, the soil contains in an aTailable 
condition a sufficient quantity of mineral plant-food for the production of the largest crops of vrheaL 
We do not, therefore, neetl a direct application of mineral manures. But we need manure of some kind. 
We must, therefore, look among the organic manures for the particular ingredient which is required. 

Organic manures are divided into two classes, carbonaceous and nitrogenous. It must tbcrefbre 
be a carbonaceous or a nitrogenous manure, or both, that we need to enrich our land for wheat and either 
cereals. 

It might easily be shown that we do not need carbonaceous matter for the growth of wheat. On 
soils, as we shall presently show, where we have been in the habit of ploughing in clover, thei« can be 
little doubt that carbonaceous matter is in excess; and on all soils, if it was carbonaceous oiatter that 
was needed, nothing would be easier than to supply it in abundance, and at a cheap rate. If it is not 
carbonaceous matter that we need, it must be nitrogenous matter. 

Organized nitrt^n in decaying ultimately forms ammonia, and it is in this state, or as nitric acid, 
that it is generally taken up by plants. In speaking of nitrogenous matter, therefore, it will be more 
convenient to speak of it as ammonia. In enriching the soil for wheat and other cereals^ the main 
object should be to get ammonia. 

We know of no system of culture, or of manuring for the cereals, which experience p^oTes bene- 
ficiaL that does not, either directly or indirectly, furnish ammonia to the soil, either by eliminating it 
from the organic matter in the soil, or by increa^ng the capacity x>f the soil for abstracting it from the 
air, or dews, or rain, or bjr growing those plants which have this power, or by the direct application of 
ammonia in manure. We cannot increase the growth of the cereals without increasing in some w^aj 
the supply of ammonia. We are well aware that neither the cereals nor other plants will g/roiw unless 
the soil contains all their ash-constituents in sufficient quantity and in available conditiou. But there 
is no practicable and economical method of supplying the requisite quantity of anmionia which does 
not, at the same time, furnish these ash-constituents in quantity fully equal to the demand pf the 
increased growth of the cereals caused by the application of the ammonia. 

This assertion is based on the experiments of Messrs Lawes and GUbert^ confirmed as they are 
by the experience of practical farmers. 

Mr. Lawes has devoted a large part of his home-farm at Rothamsted, England, for the last twenty- 
two years to experimental purposes. One field of fifteen acres has been devoted to experiments of 
different fertilizing substances on wbeat — wheat having been annually sown on the same land far over 
twenty years. Another field has been devoted in the same way to experiments on turnips ; another 
to exix^rimcnts on peas, beans, and tares ; another to experiments on clover and another to experimcmts 
on barley alone, and in rotation with other crops. On the wheat-field it was found that none nf the 
manuies used increased the yield of wheat to any material extent, unless they contained ammonia. 
Potash, soda, superphosphate of lime, magnesia, the ash of fifteen tons of barn-yard manure, the ash of 
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wheat-straw, alkaline silicates — ^ia short, none of the ash-constituents of plants had any effect. But 
wherever ammonia was used there was obtained an increased yield, and, within certain limits, the 
increase of wheat was in proportion to the quantity of ammonia supplied. 

But here a new and important fact was brought to light Though the increase of wheat was in 
proportion to the quantity of ammonia supplied, in no single case out of many hundreds of experiments 
which have been made during the last twenty years, was as much ammonia (or, rather, nitrogen) 
obtained in the increase of the wheat and straw as was furnished to the soil in manure. 

There was evidently a loss of ckfnmonia hij the growth of wheat. Professor Way has advanced the 
hypothesis that the large quantity of silica found in the straw of wheat and other grains is taken up 
by the roots of the plants as an ammonia-silicate — the silica being deposited on the straw, and tho 
ammonia evaporated into the atmosphere. This may or may not be the true explanation ; but that 
there \Sj practicallf/y a great loss c;f ammonia by the growth of wheat there can be no doubt The 
same, it is believed, is true of barley, oats, rye, and Indian com, as well as of herds-grass, rep-top, rye- 
grass, and other grasses grown for fodder. We rest this belief on the indications of experiments, and 
on the experience of practical farmers, and not on Way's hypothesis in regard to the absorption of 
silica as an ammonia-silicate. 

But if that hypothesis is correct, it follows, as a matter of course, that the plants we have named, 
and all others having silicious stems and stalks, belong to this class^ and their growth involves a great 
loss of ammonia to the farm. 

On the other hand, Mr. Lawes's experiments on clover, beans, peas, and tares, indicate that there 
is no loss of ammonia during the growth of these plants. If we apply fifty pounds of ammonia to a crop 
of wheat, (which is equal to three hundred weight of the best Peruvian guano,) the increased growth of 
the wheat and straw will not give us back more than twenty or twenty-five pounds of ammonia; the 
remaining twenty-five or thirty iX)unds ha^ been evaporated into the atmosphere. If, on the other hand, 
we apply fifty pounda of ammonia to clover or other legumiqous plants, or to turnips^ it is all, or nearly 
all, retained. There is little or no loss. 

Ammonia, or nitrogen, exists in all soils, but usually in a condition unavailable to plants except in 
small quantity. If it existed in an available condition, it would long ago have been washed away ; but 
it lies therq inert and insoluble. It is rendered active and avaHc^ie hy tillage. Hence the advantages 
of summer fallows on clay soils. Such soils frequently abound in. nitrogen and other elements of plants^ 
but they arc in an insoluble condition. The soil is so compact that light, heat and air-*— the three 
grand agents of decomposition — are excluded, and it is only by tillage — by stirring the soil, by exposing 
it to the sun, and letting in the air-^that these inert substances can be rendered available as food for 
plants. . * 

On light and sandy soils, which admit the air more readily, there is not that accumulatioa of 
organic matter and other food of plants which exists in the claya^ and consequently mere tillage is not 
so beneficial. 

Ammonia and nitric aqid (which probably has the same effect as ammonia) exist in the atmos- 
phere. A well-pulverized soil, especially of a somewhat clayey nature, attracts ammonia from the air 
and retains it And here we may allude to one of the most important discoveries which have been 
made in scientific agriculture during the past ten years. Professor Way, at the time chemist to the 
lioyal Agricultural Society of England, made a series of investigations on what has since been called 
the ''absorptive powers of soils," which resulted in throwing new light on the processes of vegetable 
nutrition, and opening up a new field for future investigations, which have since been made, in regard 
to the manner in which plants take up food fcom the soil through their roots. In the course of these 
investigations he found that ordinary soils possessed the power of separating from solution in water the 
different earthy and alluiline substances presented to them in manure. Thus, when solutions of salts 
of ammonia, of potash, magnesia, &c., were made to filter slowly through a bed of dry soil five or six 
inches deep, arranged in some suitable vessel, it waa observed that the liquid which ran through no 
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longer contained any of the ammonia or other salt employed. The soil had, in some form or other^ 
retained thealkalinc substance, while the water in which it was previously dissolved passed through. 

Further, this power of the soil was found not to extend to the whole salt of ammonia or potash, 
but only to the alkali itself. If, for instance, sulphate of ammonia was the compound used in the 
experiments, the ammonia would be removed from solution, but the filtered liquid would contain 
sulphuric acid in abundance, not in the free or uncombined form, but united to lime; instead of 
sulphate of ammonia, we should find sulphate of lime in the solution ; and this result was obtained, 
whatever the acid or the salt experimented upon might be. It was found, moreover, that the procc^ss 
of filtration was by no means necessary; by the mere mixing of an alkaline solution with n proper 
quantity of soil, as by shaking them together in a bottle, and allowing the soil to jsubsidc, the same 
result was obtained. The action, therefore, was in no way referable to any physical law brought into 
operation by the process of filtration. 

It was also found that the combination between the soil and the alkaline substance was rapid, if not 
instantaneous, partaking, therefore, of the nature of the ordinary union between an acid and an alkalL 

In the course of these experiments several different soils were operated upon, and it was found 
that all soils capable of profitable cultivation possessed the property in question in a greater, or less 
degree. Pure sand, it was found, did not possess this property. The organic matter of the soil, it 
was proved, had nothing to do with it. The addition of carbonate of lime to a soil did not increase its 
absorptive power, and, indeed, it was found that a soil in which carbonate of lime did not exist possessed 
in a high degree the power of removing ammonia or potash from solution. 

To what, then, is the power of soils to arrest ammonia, potash, magnesia, phosphoric acid, &c., 
owing ? The above experiments lead to the conclusion that it is due to the clay which they contain. 
In the language of Professor Way, however, " It still remained to be considered, whether the whole clay 
took any active part in these changes, or whether there existed in clay some chemical compound in 
small quantity to which the action was due. This question was to be decided by the extent to which 
clay was able to unite with ammonia or other alkaline basis, and it soon became evident that the idea 
of the clay, as a whole, being the cause of the absorptive property was inconsistent with all the ascer- 
tained laws of chemical combination." 

Allera series of experiments. Professor Way came to the conclusion that there is in clays a peculiar 
class of double silicates to which the absorptive properties of soils are due. He found that the double 
silicate of alumina and lime, or soda, whether found naturally in soils or produced artificially, ^vould 
be decomposed when a salt of ammonia, or po^^ash, &c., was mixed with it, the ammonia or potash 
taking the place of the lime or soda. Professor Way's **dij5Covery," then, is, not that soils have "absorp- 
tive properties'' that have long been known, but that they absorb ammonia, potash, phosphoric acid, 
&c., by virtue of the double silicate of alumina and soda, or lime, &c., which they contain. 

Soils are also found to have the power of absorbing ammonia, or rather carbonate of ammonia, from 
the air. 

" It has long been known," says Professor Way, " that soils acquire fertility by exposure to the 
influence of the atmosphere, hence one of the uses of fallows. ♦ « ♦ « j f^J^^\ tijaj clay 
is so greedy of ammonia, that if air charged with carbonate of ammonia, so as to be highly pungent, is 
passed through a tube filled with small fragments of dry clay, evert/ particle of gas is arrested.'' 

This power of the soil to absorb ammonia is also due to the double silicates. But there is this 
remarkable difference, that while either the lime, soda, or potash silicate is capable of removing the 
ammonia from solution, the lime silicate alone has the power of absorbing it from the air. 

We have not the space to enter into the details of these investigations, or to point out their bearing 
on practical agriculture. Suffice it to say that a well- cultivated soil has the power of absorbing from 
the atmosphere a considerable quantity of ammonia. We will suppose that the soil, by the decomposi- 
tion of its organic matter, and its power of attracting ammonia from the atmosphere, and from rain and 
dew, receives annually fifty pounds of ammonia. If we grow a crop of wheat, barley, oats, rye, or Indian 
c^rn. from twenty to thirty pounds of this ammonia is evaporated into the atmosphere during the growth 
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of the plants, and is lost to the farm. If, on the other hand, we grow clover, beans, peas, tares, or turnips, 
the whole of this fifty pounds is organized in the crop, provided there is sufiicient available mineral mat- 
ter in the soil; and if the crop is ploughed under, orconsumod by animals on the farm, the whole fifty 
pounds of ammonia, or nearly so, will be retained for the use of the subsequent cereal crops. 

We have not space lo dwell on this important difference in the two classes of plants here desig- 
nated, one of which (clover, &c.,) retains all the ammonia received from the soil and the atmosphere, 
while the other class (the cereals) dissipate it into the atmosphere during their growth. A correct appli- 
cation of this fact forms the key to good farming. 

We must grow more green crops and a less breadth of cereals. 

M. Leonce de Lavergne, an eminent French writer, in his work on the Rural Economy of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, deduces the same law from his observations of the astonishing results of the English 
system of rotation, though without offering any satisfactory explanation of its rcUionale^ Speaking of 
England, he says : " That small country, which is no larger than a fourth of France, alone produces one 
hundred and four millions of bushels of wheat, forty-eighty millions of barley, and ninety millions of 
oats. If France produced in the same ratio, her yield would be four hundred millions of bushels of 
wheat, five hundred and sixty millions of bushels of barley, oats, and other grain, equal to at least double 
her present productions; and we ought to obtain more, considering the nature of our soil and climate, 
both much more favorable to cereals than the soil and climate of England. These facts verify this 
agricultural law, that, to reap largely of cereals, it is better to reduce than to extend the breadth of land 
sown, and that by giving the greatest space to the forage crops, not only is a greater quantity of butcher s 
meat, milk, and wool obtained, but a larger production of grain. France will achieve similar results 
when she has covered her immense fidlows with root and forage crops, and reduced the breadth of her 
cereals by several millions of hectares." 

This is true. English farmers, guided by close observation and experience, have slowly worked out 
an admirable system of rotation, and now scientific investigations have elucidated the principles upon which 
it is founded. We may not be able at present to pursue generally the same system of rotation in this 
country, but the principles are as applicable here as there, and, if adopted, will produce the same 
beneficial results. 

The application of plaster, ashes, superphosphate of lime, and other mineral manures, has rarely any 
great effect on the growth of the cereals ; but superphosphate of lime has an almost magical effect on 
turnips, and plaster usually increases the growth of clover, so that these mineral manures, when applied 
to these crops, may be rendered, indirectly, of great benefit to the cereals. 

An English farmer once said to the writer, " Insure me a good crop of turnips, and I will insure 
you a good crop of barley, and of every other crop in the rotation." Of so much value do British farmers 
consider the turnip crop as a means of enriching the soil for the growth of the cereal grains, that they 
spend more money in preparing the soil for turnips than for any other crop, frequently fifty dollars per 
acre. The turnip crop has justly been termed the " sheet anchor " of British agriculture. It enables 
the farmer to keep an immense stock of sheep and cattle, and thus enrich the soil ; the ammonia which 
turnips obtain from the soil, the rain, and the atmosphere being retained and led on the farm for the 
use of the following cereal crops. In the Norfolk or four-course system of rotation, one-fourth of the 
arable land is sown to turnips, followed by barley, seeded with clover. It then lies one or two years 
in clover, followed by wheat at one furrow. After the wheat, turnips again follow, and so on as before. 
Latterly, by the use oi superphosphate and guano for turnips, and by feeding large quantities of oil-cake 
and other purchased cattle food, the land has become so rich that many farmers have thought it necessary 
to introduce an extra grain crop into the rotation, in order to reduce the soil But hitherto the rule 
has been never to take two grain crops in succession. 

How different from this is the practice of some of our American farmers ! Corn, barley, and wheat 
oflen follow each other in succession ; then seed down with timothy, red-top, or some other exhausting 
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grass ; take off all the hay and then renew the process. To call this a " rotation of crops •* i« blMdrd 
We might as well grow a crop of Indian com every year. 

fVe must alternate tJie cereals with crops of clover, peas, beans, tares, and other leguminoM plants, or 
turnips ; feed them out on tliefarm, and carefully save and return the manure to tJus soil. 

In determining which crop to raise for feeding on the farm, we must not merely ask the simple 
question, "Which crop will afford the most nutritious matter!" but, "Which will ultimate!/ be most 
profitable, taking into consideration the effect of its growth on the soil, Its value as food, and the value 
of the manure made by its consumption on the farm?" All will admit that to grow whtot to be fed 
to animals for the purpose of enriching the farm as the primary object would be a wasteful practice, 
no matter how low a price it brought in market ; and to grow barley, oats, rye, arid Indian com for the 
same object is wasteful also, though perhaps in a less degree. 

In order to enrich the soil for the growth of the cereals, therefore, we mUst grow those plants 
which do not dissipate ammonia. Wc must feed them on the farm to stock; and if we usd nny gruin, 
or purchased cattle food, it should be such, other things being equal, as contains the most nitrogen for 
the value of the manure; the quantity of ammonia it contains will be in proportion to the riehiiess of 
the food in nitrogen. Many farmers think manure is manure, no matter how it is produ(icd. Jf the 
elements which make rich manure are not in the food they will not he found in the manure, hozeener care- 
fully it is preserved or composted. 

Horses fed on herdsgrass and oats might do more Work, but their droppingi^ would not be as 
valuable as though they were fed on clover-hay and peas, for the reason that pedi contain twice as 
much nitrogen as oats, and the clover much more than the herdsgrass. 

In determining which food to usC, both these facts must be taken into consideration. In regitrd 
to feeding sheep, however, there is no drawback to the use of clover. Sheep do better on clover-hajr than 
on any other, and it would be the height of folly to grow herdsgrass, rye, grass, or red-top, or dny of 
the natural grasses, for the purpose of feeding sheep. Clover impoverishes the soil less than the grasses; 
it contains more nitrogen, is at least equally fattening, and makes richcf manure. The samd may be 
said of peas and beans, as compared to oats, barley, rye, or corn. They impoverish the soil less, contain 
twice as much nitrogen, arc equally fattening when judiciously used, and afford much more valuable 
manure. The same is true of oil-cake. It is quite as fattening as Cdfn, and makes far better manure. 

Whatever wc do in raising crops, in fattening stock or purchasing cattle foods, let our object be td 
accumulate ammonia for the growth of the cereals, and their yield will be soon greatly augmented. 

To avoid the midge, it is essential to get wheat in early. To attain this result, the land must be 
naturally or artificially drained. This is the first requisite, without which all others will f«il. The 
best of tillage, manures, culture, and seed will be of little avail if the soil requires undcr-druining. 

Other things being equal, wheat will be at least ten days earlier on land that is thoroughly under- 
drained than on that which needs draining ; and it is a well-known fact, that if we Cduld get our whcilt 
into flower ten days earlier than usual we should avoid the midge. 

Early sowing of late years has been very generally adopted as a means of getting wheat earfief ; 
but in sowing too early there is danger from the Hessian fly. This insect deposits its eggs in the 
young wheat in autumn, and early-sown wheat is more liable to injury than that which is Sowii later. 
In the wheat-growing section of New York the time for sowing winter wheat is from the first to the 
twentieth of September. Formerly it was sown as late as the twenty-fifth of September, or, in some 
instances, as late as the first of October; but, since the advent of the midge, such lute sowing has beeii 
abandoned. If the land is in high condition and well drained, from the tenth to the tweotietb of 
September is, perhaps, the best time to seed. Sown at this time, we stand a fair chance of steering 
between the two great pests of the wheat-grower. If we sow earlier, wc run additional risk from the 
Hessian fly ; and if later, the midge will almost certainly destroy the crop. 

The land being well drained, enriched, and properly prepared in good season, the next important 
point is the variety of wheat to sow. To avoid the midge, it must come into flower early. The variety 
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most extensively grown in New York and Pennsylvania since the advent of the midge is the Mediter- 
ranean. It is a red wheat, originally of inferior quality, but much improved of late years by sowing in* 
good early-wheat soil. Of white wheat the Soules is-most extensively grown. It is, with the exception 
of the Boughton wheat, one of the earliest white varieties yet generally introduced. The Boughton 
wheat is extensively grown in Maryland and Virginia. It is from two to three weeks earlier than the 
Soules, and has been introduced into New York in the hope that its early maturity will protect it 
from the midge. This subject of getting an early variety of white wheat is attracting much attention, 
and there can be little doubt we shall be able to obtain a variety that will be early enough to escape 
the midge. 

Wheat-growing in the west. — ^The increased production of wheat in the western States in propor- 
tion to population has been most gratifying. Greatly as the means of transportation have increased, 
they have not kept pace with the increase in production. The navigation of the Mississippi becoming 
closed as a result of the present civil war, it was impossible to transport the large crops of the west 
to the Atlantic markets. Freight rose to such an extent that it cost more than^t^ times as much to 
transport a bushel of wheat from Iowa to New York as the farmer received for it. The crops were 
sold at prices ruinous to the producer. 

As the war continued, however, and as our western army advanced south, a demand for agricul- 
tural produce was created which gave buoyancy to prices, and at the present time (1864) the western 
f£U-mer obtains nearly as much for his produce as the farmers of the middle States. 

The effect on wheat, however, has been less marked than on oats, com, hay, and other articles 
largely consumed by the army. The price of wheat is relatively lower than that of any other produce 
So long as we continue to export wheat to Europe, the price will be regulated by the foreign markets^ 
and the cost of sending it there. The bountiful wheat-harvest of 1863 in Great Britain and France, 
reduced prices so low that English farmers found wheat one of the cheapest grains they could feed to 
their stock. Had it not been for the high premium on gold, the price of wheat in this country, and espe- 
cially at the west, would have been less than the cost of production ; as it is, the advance in gold has 
served to increase prices in the west much more in proportion than in the eastern and middle States- 
For instance, if a bushel of American wheat sells at $1 25 in London, and the cost of sending it from 
Iowa is $1, the Iowa farmer, with gold at par, receives only twenty-five cents a bushel for the wheat. 

Should gold continue at $2 50, (the price at the present writing,) though the wheat still brings 
only $1 25 per bushel in London, and the cost of sending it there should be $1 a bushel, as before, the 
Iowa farmer would receive $2 12 per bushel for his wheat, instead of twenty-five cents, as would be 
the case if gold was at par. The wheat is sold for gold, and $1 25 in gold sells for $3 12 in legal 
money. Deduct $1 as the expense of sending it to London, and we have $2 12 as the price which 
wheat should bring in Iowa. In other words, the premium on gold increases the price of wheat in 
Iowa eight-fold. 

On the same basis, the farmer in New York, whose wheat costs only twenty-five cents a bushel to 
ship to London, would receive, with gold at par, $1 a bushel; and with gold at $2 50, as before, he 
would receive $2 87. 

The premium on gold, which advances the price of wheat eight-fold in Iowa, increases it less than 
three-fold in New York. In other words, the increase in the price of wheat caused by the premium on 
gold is more than twice as great in the west as in the eastern and middle States. 

These figures are not intended to represent the actual cost of sending wheat to Europe, but are 
used merely to illustrate the effect on prices of the present premium on gold. There can be no doubt 
that the western farmer obtains a relatively higher price for his produce, owing to the premium on 
gold, than the eastern farmer. 

Of course any conclusions based on the present anomalous condition of affairs will be unsatis- 
factory. When we return to a specie basis, it would seem that the present high prices of produce in 

the west, being caused by the premium on gold, must rapidly fall. 

6 
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For some time before the war our western farmers were beginning to complain tnat wheat- 
growing was not profitable — ^that the cost of transportation left them barely enough to meet the cost 
of production — and it was argued wisely, as we think, that it would be more profitable to grow less 
wheat, and raise more cattle, pork, wool, &c., the cost of transporting which, in proportion to valae, is 
much less than that of a more bulky produce. 

. When things return to their natural channel, there can be little doubt that the west will find it 
more profitable to produce meat and wool, than to grow wheat It was so for some years previoas to 
the war, and will be so again when the war ends. 

In the mean time the demand for wheat and other grain, induced partly by the increased con- 
sumption caused by the war, and the decreased production caused by the abstraction of labor employed 
in the mechanic arts and the military service, will for some years, probably, keep prices high enough 
to make wheat-growing at the west exceedingly profitable. The time must be expected, however, 
when the western farmer will again find the cost of sending wheat to the eastern cities and to Europe, 
so high as to leave him barely margin enough to pay the cost of production. 

The western farmer for a year or two has been receiving high prices for his produce. He would 
do well fully to understand the causes which have led to this result. They are by no means permanent, 
and as long as we continue to export breadstufis to Europe, and prices remain there as they are at 
present, nothing but a high premium on gold would enable us to command high prices for bread8ta& 
When we return to specie payments, if we have a large surplus of wheat to export, it is vain to expeSt, 
as a general rule, anything like present prices in the west. 

The rapidity with which manufactures have increased in the west, as well as at the east, render it 
highly probable that in future there will be a much greater home demand for agricultural products of 
all kinds, than existed for a few years previous to the war. Some of the largest coal-fields in the worid 
exist in the western States, while iron and other metals are found there in great abundance. Every- 
thing is favorable for building up a great manufacturing interest. Whatever may be the result of the 
war in other respects, it seems certain that the price of manufactured articles must also continue high. 
The interest on our national debt, and the increased yearly expenses of the government^ will require 
heavy duties on foreign manufactures; and this, in addition to the heavy expenses of transportation, 
will give the manufacturers in the west all the protection that can be desired. The diseoveiy and 
development of the immense mineral resources of our western Territories, and their astonishing rich- 
ness in gold, silver, and other metals, also favor the idea that in a few years the centre of population 
will be found in the west, whither it has been marching with steady progress, rather than in the 
Atlantic States. Most of the produce which is now sent east at such a great expense will be con- 
sumed at home, and the farmers of the interior will thus obtain a more equable market at &ir 
remunerative prices. ** 

There is, perhaps, no one fact which gives a clearer idea of the great growth of the west, and the 
increase of its products, than the amount of grain which is shipped each year from Chicago. In 1838 
seventy-eight bushels of wheat comprised the total exports from what has since become the greatest 
grain market in the world. In 1839 it was 3,678 bushels; in 1840, 10,000 bushels; in 1841, 40,000 
bushels; in 1842, 586,907 bushels; in 1845 it first reached a million bushels; in 1847 over 2,000,000 
bushels. In 1851 and 1852 it again fell off to less than a million bushels; biit in 1853 agam 
rose to 1,680,998 bushels. In 1854 it was 2,744,860 bushels. In 1855, 7,110,270 bushels; in 1856. 
9,419,365 bushels; in 1857, 10,783.292 bushels; in 1858, 10,759,369 bushels; in 1860, 16,054^79 
bushels; in 1861, 22,913,830 bushels; in 1862, 22,902,765 bushels; and in 1863, 17,925,336 busheb 
of wheat. 

Our official tables show that there were 173,104,924 bushels of wheat raised in the United States 
in the year 1859. In that year we exported to Great Britain only 295,248 bushels of wheat In 
other words, out of every thousand bushels produced, wc exported to Great Britain less than one and 
three-fourths bushels. In 1860 our exports of wheat amounted to 11,995,080 bushels, or, assuming thai 
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no more was raised that year than in 1859, over seventy bushels in each one thousand produced. In 
1861 and 1862 the exports were even still greater — greater by far than ever before known, being 
20,061,952 and 29,798,160 respectively— falling down in 1863 to 16,069,664 The closing of the 
Mississippi, and the loss of the southern trade, caused by the rebellion, together with the comparative 
failure of the wheat crop in Great Britain, accounts for this large increase in our foreign exports. 

There can be no doubt that the west, directly or indirectly, is the source of all the wheat that is 
exported from the United States, and this in addition to supplying New England with breadstuffs. 
Under these circumstances, or such as are likely to exist, shall we continue to export wheat ? 

This question has been raised both in Europe and in this country. The question is not whether 
the western States can raise more than enough for home consumption. There can be no doubt on this 
point. But New England and the middle States are increasing in population, while their production of 
wheat is declining. Can the west supply this increased demand and growing deficiency of the New 
England and middle States, besides supplying the rapidly increasing home demand, and have a surplus 
left to export to foreign countries? Had the country continued united and prosperous, had the west 
continued to develop her rich agricultural resources with the rapidity of the last ten years, there can be 
little doubt that we should have continued for a considerable time at least to export wheat ; but, with 
the increased demand caused by the war, with the abstraction of labor from agricultural pursuits, and 
the stimulus given to manufactures, it is a question not so easily answered, whether we shall, for a few 
years to come, continue to produce a surplus. Much depends on the middle States, to the productive- 
ness whereof very slight improvement in our system of agriculture would add greatly. 

There is no reason why the middle States should not raise wheat as abundantly as in past years. 
While the aggregate production of wheat has greatly decreased, there are farmers in every county who, 
by a judicious system of cultivation, raise as much wheat as at any former period. Let this improved 
system of farming become general, and the middle States would soon become large exporters of wheat, 
unless the stimulus given to manufactures shall greatly increase the home demand. Farmers are now 
receiving better prices for their produce than at any former period, and this is favorable to the intro- 
duction of improved systems of cultivation. With prices as low as they have ruled from 1850 to 1860, 
it was not clear whether farmers in the iQiddle States could afibrd to underdrain, manure, and cultivate 
their land to that extent which is necessary for the production of large crops. This has been done in 
individual cases with much profit, but still the great majority of farmers could not see their way clear 
in expending so much capital, and, indeed, it must be confessed that it is not easy to show how high 
farming can be made profitable with low prices.' All this for the present, however, is now changed.. 
Prices have increased to a figure never before reached in this country. Everything that the farmer 
can raise, is in demand at rates which are highly remunerative. This demand and high prices cannot 
^ fail to stimulate farmers to put forth every energy to increase their crops. A higher system of culture 
will be introduced, and, when once adopted and found profitable, will be continued, even though prices 
should fall to the old standard. 

There can be little doubt that the war is destined to make great changes in our agriculture. 
Farming never was so remunerative as at the present time. Hitherto, while the profits have been 
generally steady and sure, they have not been large, and the best talent of the country found greater 
attraction in other pursuits. 

As a people we have been distinguished for our material prosperity. " Labor is wealth," and this 
has poured in upon us firom every country in Europe. This labor, directed by men of superior educa- 
tion and enterprise, has developed the vast resources of the country to an extent without a parallel in 
history. We had enjoyed a long period of peace. The expenses of the government were but little, 
people were active, industrious, intelligent, and enterprising. No wonder we became wealthy. But 
did our gains favor agricultural improvement ? We think not, materially. Being rich, with none of 
those social distinctions which in Europe are kept up at such great cost, our wealth has been expended 
in luxuries. The result was, that those who contributed to our pleasures and the gratification of our 
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tastes were more in demand and received a higher compensation than those who furnished the mere 
necessaries of life. The war will, in the end, make us poorer and more economical, and the time most 
sooner or later arrive when we shall have less to spend in mere luxuries ; and those who famifih the 
necessaries of life will receive a higher consideration and better compensation. The importance of 
agriculture will be realized, and will attract the best minds of the country, and vast improvementB 
rapidly follow, succeeded by enlarged production. This great change, however, will not be brought 
about at once. It will require time to introduce an improved system of agriculture and to materiailj 
increase the productiveness of our farms. 

In the mean time, it is highly probable that our exportation of breadstuffs to Europe will be 
materially lessened, unless a European war should greatly enhance prices. It is, however, to an 
increased home consumption that we look for those higher prices that will give that stimulus to American 
agriculture it has hitherto needed. As long as we continue to export wheat, no matter to how small 
an extent, the price in Europe will regulate the price in this country. 

The price obtained in England for the 295,241 bushels of wheat which we exported in 1859 
determined the price of our whole crop of over 173,000,000 of bushels raised that year. The price of 
the one and three-fourths bushel exported fixed the price of the thousand bushels consumed at home 
If, for a few years, the price of grain in this country is determined not by what it will bring when 
shipped to Europe, but by the price at which Europe can furnish it to us here, and if we are compelled 
to forego some of the European luxuries which have of late years absorbed such a large proportion of 
our wealth, it will be no great misfortune to us as a people. 

For the following remarks on wheat culture in California we are indebted to ex-Gbvercor Downey 
to whom we are under great obligations for other important statements : 

" Thus far in our history the wheat crop is next in importance to oar product of the precious metals ; yielding an abundant 
supply for home consumption, and a large surplus for exportation. All of our valleys north of the Salinas plains, in Monterey 
county, are admirably adapted to the production of this great staple, yielding from 30 to 60 bushels to the acre* and generally 
exempt from all diseases that affect and annoy the farmer in the Atlantic and Mississippi States. Our virgin soil as yet requires 
neither fallowing nor manuring, but year after year yields from the same field its heaps of golden grain. From the bay of 
Monterey to the head of Russian river, an extent of 250 miles, is one vast wheat field. Barley and oats are prodaced in great 
abundance, but their export demand is limited. The wild oats, which is fully as luxuriant as the cultivated, is one of oar most 
important grasses, and, cut while the grain is in its lactescent condition, is considered the best hay in the world. From the 10th 
of May until the 1st of November the farmer expects no rain. He therefore cuts, threshes, and sacks on the same field, and 
houses in a sound and perfect condition, rendering it perfectly safe for the mill or the longest voyage." 

THE QUALITY OP OUR WHEAT. 

High quality in wheat can only be obtained where there is sufficient heat in summer for its per- 
fect elaboration. There is nothing that will take the place of sunshine. In this respect the cliniate 
of the United States is far better for the production of wheat of high quality, than that of Great Britain. 

The best wheat years in England are the dryest and hottest. The year 1863, with its great heat, 
was the best wheat season ever known in England. The crop was never before so large, or the quality 
so good. The heat of the summer months approximated closely to that of this country. With " high 
&rming " there is nothing which the English wheat-grower dreads so much as a cold, moist summer. 
Could he be always sure of an American summer he could calculate on obtaining an average yield of 
not less than forty bushels per acre, and of the highest quahty. But should he make his land rich enough 
to produce a heavy crop in a dry season, and a cool, moist summer should ensue, his wheat would be all 
laid and not yield half a crop. So far as the summer climate is concerned, therefore, the American 
wheat-grower has everything that he can desire. Ours is the climate for " high farming." 

The severity of the winters, and cold, late, wet springs, followed suddenly by dry, hot summers, are 
the chief drawbacks to our American climate ; but their injurious effiscts can easily be guarded against 
All that we need is good farming. The land must be drained, well cultivated, properly enriched, and 
sown with a variety that matures early, and the result will be all that can be desired. In moist lands, 
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especiallj, the roots of grain which are not well protected by a healthy growth in anf nmn are very sure, 
by the upheaving of the ground, to be broken and exposed to a killing cold in winter. This is inevitable 
in long-cultivated and moist lands. In new soils, rendered light and porous by the remains of vegetable 
matter, late sowing oflen results differently. Underdraining will lengthen the season at least two weeks 
in autumn and spring. The land vidll be drier and warmer in spring and fall, and cooler and more moist 
during the summer months. The wheat, on thoroughly underdrained, well-cultivated, and enriched 
land, will make a strong, healthy growth in autumn, and thus be enabled to protect itself against the 
rigors of our severest printers ; while it will come forward rapidly during the cool spring months, and 
by the time that dry, hot weather sets in the plants will be so far advanced, and so full of sap, that all 
that is needed is for the crop to mature. It is at this point that we need sufficient sunshine to elaborate 
the juices of the plant and give us heat of high quality; and it is just here that the American climate 
is so fjBLT superior to that of Great Britain. It is seldom, indeed, that we have not sun enough to mature 
the heaviest crops when the soil and culture are adapted to the wheat plant. 

While it is true that the American &rmer is highly favored in regard to climate, it must be 
acknowledged that the average quality of our wheat is by no means what it should be. In New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio, the midge has driven out of cultivation some of the best varieties of white 
wheat, and their place has been occupied by the red Mediterranean wheat, which, though earlier, is of 
inferior quality. The means which we have recommended to avoid the midge, would enable us to grow 
better varieties, as well as to improve their quality. 

In the western States the quality of the wheat has greatly improved ; but yet it is by no means 
what it should be. More care in cleaning the seed, better cultivation, and less slovenly harvesting, 
threshing, and cleaning, would add greatly to the quality of the western wheat crop, as well as to the 
profits of the grower. The census returns do not show, separately, the amount of winter and spring 
wheat In many sections of the west, spring wheat is now much more extensively grown than winter 
wheat, and the quality is, of course, inferior to the best samples of the latter. Much can be done, and 
is doing, to improve the quality of our spring wheat, but the same efforts would give us winter wheat 
of much greater excellence. With a better system of cultivation at the west, winter wheat will take 
the place of the spring variety. 

In concluding this article, it may not be out of place to suggest, that if any persons should be 
disposed, from what we have written respecting the consumption of wheat, to draw parallels with the 
individual consumption in other countries, they should not overlook the extensive use made of maize 
(Indian com) by some portions of our people with whom wheat is a secondary consideration as an 
article of diet. 
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INDIAN CORN. 
Bmskds of LuUam eorm produced tJi 1860. 



BU8HBL8. 



8TATB8. 



Califuniui 

GooDeei 

Ddawa 

Florida 

Georgui 

niinoM 

Indiiiui. ....... 

lowm 

KaiMU 

Kentacky 

I^MlWMUim 

Maine 

Maiyknd 

MifWfhwftfttg . 

Michigin 

MmneBoU 

■Mrimppi 

New HunpflJiire 
Nov JtTwtfy . • • « 

New York 

North Garoliiia. 

OHuo 

Oregon 



33,226.282 

17, 823. 588 

510, 708 

2.059.835 

3,892,337 

2. 834. 391 

30. 776. 293 

115. 174, 777 

71, 588, 919 

42, 410, 686 I 

6, 150. 727 
64. 043. 633 
16. 853. 745 

1. 546. 071 
13. 444. 922 

2.157.063 
12. 444. 676 

2. 941. 952 



PennBjhrania... 
lUiode IsUnd*. 
Sooth Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

VermcMit. ...... 

Virginia 

IM^feonain 



Total Stales. 



TBBRITOBIBS. 



72, 802. 157 

1, 414. 628 

9, 723, 336 

20. 061. 049 

30. 078. 564 

73. 543. 190 

76,122 



District of Colombia. 

Dakotah 

Nebraska 

Nevada. 



Utah 
Washington 



Total Territories. 



28, 196, 821 
461,497 
15,065,606 
5:2,089,926 
16, JMN). 702 

1, 525.411 
38, 319. 999 

7, 517. 300 



836,404,593 




80.840 

20.269 

1,482,060 

460 

709,304 

90.482 

4,712 


2, 388, 147 


838,792.740 



The prodaction of Indian corn in the United States and Territories, according to the census of 
1860, was 838,792,740 bushels. It is diflBcolt to folly realize the magnitude of these figures, which we 
can only appreciate by contemplating them in connexion with the aggregate production of our other 
great staples. With this object, we here introduce a table showing the production of wheali lye, oats, 
barley, buckwheat, peas and beans, in 1850 and in 1860, as compared with the production of Indian 
com. 

J^ieatt rye, oaU, barley^ huckwAeatt pea* and heanst raited in the United SUUe* and Terriioriet in 1850 tutd I860, ms 

pared tciik Indian com. 

1850. * 1860. 

Wheat 100.485,944 bnsheli. 173,104,924 bnalids. 

Eye 14,188,813 " 21,101,380 

Oato 146,584,179 " 172,643,185 

Barley 5,167,015 " 15,825,898 

Buckwheat 8,956.912 «• 17.571,818 

PeuB and beani 9. 219. 901 •' 15, 061. 995 

Total 284,602,764 " 415,309.200 

Indian corn 692,071,104 " 838,792,740 
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It will be seen from the above table that we raise nearly five bushels of Indian corn to one of wheat, 
and more than double the aggregate production of wheat, rye, oats, barley, buckwheat, peas, and beans. 
Such was also the case in 1850. It will be seen, however, that less wheat was raised in 1850 in pro- 
portion to Indian corn than in 1860. In other words, vastly as the production of Indian corn has 
increased in ten years, the production of wheat has increased in still greater proportion. 

We produce more bushels of oats than of wheat, but in proportion to Indian corn the increase is 
not as great in 1860, as compared with 1850, as in the case of wheat. 

The production of no other grain has increased so much in the last ten years as barley. It will 
be seen that we produce three times as much in 1860 as in 1850, while the production of Indian corn 
has not quite doubled. 

Buckwheat, peas, and beans have also greatly increased, but only a fraction more than Indian com. 

The principal corn-growing States are: Illinois, Missouri, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Iowa, Virginia, Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, Mississippi, Pennsylvania, and New York. 

The follovnng table shows the production of Indian corn in these States in 1860, 1850, and 1840 



Production of Indian com in the principal corn-growing State* in 1860, 1850, and 1840. 



States. 



niinois 

MlBSonri 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Kentucky... .. 
Tennessee .... 

Iowa 

Virginia 

Alabama 

Georgia 

North Carolina 
Mississippi — 
Pennsylvania.. 
New York 



1860. 



115,174,777 
72,892,157 
73, 543, 190 
71,588,919 
64,043,633 
52,089,926 
42, 410, 686 
38, 319, 999 
33,226,282 
30, 776, 293 
30, 078, 564 
29,057,682 
28, 196, 821 
20, 061, 049 



1850. 



57,646,984 
36,214,537 
59,078,696 
58,964,363 
58,672,591 
52,276,223 
8,656,799 
35,254,319 
28,754,048 
30,080,099 
27,941,051 
22,446,552 
19,835,214 
17,858,400 



1840. 



22,634,211 
17, 332, 524 
33, 668, 144 
28, 155, 887 
39^ 847, 120 
44,986,188 
1,406,241 
34,577,591 
20, 947, 004 
20, 905, 122 
23,893,763 
13,161,237 
14,910,022 
10, 972, 286 



Tennessee was the greatest corn-producing State in 1840, Ohio in 1850, and Illinois in 1860. 

Kentucky was the second greatest corn-producing State in 1840, and also in 1850, while she 
yielded the honor to Ohio in 1860. 

Virginia stood third as a corn-producing State in 1840, Illinois in 1850, and Missouri in 1860. 

Ohio stood fourth in 1840, Indiana in 1850, and again in, 1860. 

Indiana stood fifth in 1840, Tennessee in 1850, and Kentucky in 1860. 

North Carolina stood sixth in 1840, Virginia in 1850, and Tennessee in 1860. 

Illinois produces nearly one-seventh of all the com raised in the States and Territories. 

The six States of Illinois, Missouri, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, and Tennessee, produced, in 1860, 
449,332,502 bushels of Indian com, or more than half the entire production of the United States and 
Territories. 

It will be observed from the above table that Iowa has increased her production of Indian corn 
during the last twenty and ten years, more than any other of the great com-growing States. In 
twenty years she has increased from less than one and a half million bushels to more than forty-one 
million bushels. This young State produces nearly half as much com as all New England and the 
middle States. 

The following table shows the production of Indian corn in the New England States, together 
with the number of inhabitants, in the years 1860, 1850, and 1840 : 
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JMian cam in the New England Slates in 1860, 1850, and 1840, together with the populatian. 



States. 



BUSHELS OF IHDIAH CORK. 



1860. 



Connedicat 

Maine 

Massachusetts .. 
New Hampshire 
Bhode Island... 
Vermont 



Total. 



8,050,835 
1,546,071 
2,157,063 
1,414,688 
461,497 
1,585,411 



9, 164,505 



1850. 



1,935,043 
1,750,066 
8,345,490 
1,573,670 
539,801 
8,038,396 



10, 175, 856 



1840. 



1,500,441 
950,588 

1,809,198 

1, 168, 578 
450,498 

1,119,678 



6,998,909 



POPULATIOV. 



1860. 



460,147 
688,879 
1,831,066 
326,073 
174,620 
315,098 



3,135,883 



1850. 



370,798 
583,169 
994, SU 
317,976 
147,545 
314,180 



8,788,116 



' 1840. 



ao9,9re 
5ie,7n 



US74 
106, 6» 
891,948 



3,834,88 



It will be seen that in the last ten years the production of Indian com has decreased in 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont. This is accounted for, in part, by the 
fact that the year 1859, to which the census of crops applies, was unusually dry, and the crops in New 
England suffered considerably. It must be confessed, however, that the figures, making all due allow- 
ance for the drought, do not place the agriculture of New England in a favorable light 

The following table shows the production of Indian corn in the middle States, together \nih the 
number of inhabitants in the years 1860, 1850, and 1840. 



States. 



New York 

Peons jlvania 

New Jersey 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Colombia. 



Total 



BUSHELS OF INDIAN CORN. 



1860. 



20,061,049 

28, 196, 821 

9,723,336 

3,892,337 

13,444,922 

80,840 



75, 399, 305 



1850. 



17, 858, 400 

19, 835, 214 

8,759,704 

3, 145, 542 

10,749,858 

65,230 



61,413,948 



1840. 



10,972,286 

14,240,022 

4,361,975 

2,099,359 

8, 233, 066 

39,485 



POPULATION. 



1860. 



39,916,213 



3,880,735 

2,906,115 

672,035 

112,216 

687,049 

75,080 



8,333,230 



1850. 



3,097,394 

2,311,786 

489,555 

91,532 

583,034 

51,687 



6,624,988 



1840. 



8,496,951 

l»7M,033 

373,306 

78,086 

470,019 

43,712 



5.118,074 



The production of com in the middle States increased over twenty millions of bushels from 1840 
to 1850, and nearly fourteen millions from 1850 to 1860. When we consider that the production of 
wheat during the last ten years in the middle States has fallen off very materially, this increase in 
Indian corn is not more than might have been expected. 

The following table shows the production of Indian com in the southem States, together with the 
number of inhabitants in the years 1860, 1850, and 1840: 



States. 



Virginia 

Korth Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Florida 

Total % 



BUSHELS OF INDIAN CORN. 



1860. 



1850. 



38,319,999 
30, 078, 564 
15, 065, 606 
30, 776, 293 
33,226,282 
16,853,745 
16, 500, 702 
29, 057, 682 
17,823,588 
52. 089, 926 
2,834,391 



28-2, 026, J:73 



35,254,319 
27,941,051 
16,271,454 
30,080,099 
28,754,048 
10, 266, 373 

6, 028, 876 
22,446,552 

8, 893, 939 
52,276,223 

1,996,809 



238, 200, 743 



1840. 



POPULATION. 



34, 577, 591 
23, 893, 763 
14,722,805 
20, 905, 122 
20, 947, 004 
5, 952, 912 



13,161,237 

4, 846, 632 

44,986,188 

898,974 



1860. 



1,596,318 
992,622 
703, 708 

1,057,286 
964,201 
708,002 
604,218 
791,305 
435,450 

1,109,801 
140, 425 



1850. 



1840. 



1,421,661 
869,039 
668,507 
906,185 
771,623 
617, 762 
212,592 
606,526 
209,897 

1,002,717 
87,445 



1,83S.797 
753,419 
694. SM 
691, att 
690.756 
968,411 

• •••■•••• 

375.651 

97,574 

829,910 

54,477 



184,892,228 i 



9, 103, 333 



7.273,954 



6,579,085 
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Both Tennessee and South Carolina produced less corn in 1860 than in 1850 ; while Georgia, 
though showing a slight increase, remains almost stationary. Texas, which was unreported in 1840, 
gave six million bushels in 1850, and sixteen and a half million in 1860. Arkansas nearly doubled her 
production of Indian corn from 1840 to 1850, and again from 1850 to 1860. Louisiana also shows a 
rapid increase — nearly six million bushels. The total increase in the southern States from 1840 to 
1850 is a little over fifty-three million bushels of Indian corn, and from 1850 to 1860 less than forty- 
two and a half million bushels. 

The following table shows the production of Indian com in the western States, together with the 
number of inhabitants in the years 1860, 1850, and 1840: 



States. 



Ohio 

Indiana 

Michigan . . . 

Illinois 

Wisconsin . . 
Minnesota. . 

Iowa 

Missouri . . . 
Kentucky . . 

Kansas 

Nebraska. . . 

Total 



BUSHELS OF INDIAN CORN. 



1860. 



73, 543, 190 

71,588,919 

12, 444, 676 

115,174,777 

7,517,300 

2,941,952 

42,410,686 

72, 892, 157 

64,043,633 

6,150,727 

1,482,080 



470,190,097 



1850. 



59, 078, 695 
52, 964, 363 

5,641,420 
57, 646, 984 

1,988,979 
16, 725 

8, 656, 799 
36,214,537 
58,672,591 



280,881,093 



1840. 



33, 666, 144 

28, 155, 887 

2, 277, 039 

22,634,211 

379.359 



1,406,241 
17, 332, 524 

39, 847, 120 



145, 700, 525 



POPULATION. 



1860. 



2,339,511 

1,350,428 

749,113 

1,711,951 

775,881 

172. 123 

674,913 

1,182,012 

1,155,684 

107,206 

28,841 



10,247,663 



1850. 



1,980,329 
988,416 
397,654 
851,470 
305,391 
6,077 
192,214 
682,044 
962,405 



6,386,000 



1840. 



1,519,467 

685,866 

212,267 

476, 183 

30,945 



43, 1 12 
383,702 

779,828 



4,131,370 



The above table is worthy of careful study. It shows at a glance the unparalleled rapidity with 
which the agricultural resources of the western States are being developed. 

Kansas has advanced more rapidly than any other State, having neither cropsg;ior ^population*, in 
1850. The production of Indian com has grown up to over five and a half million bushels in 1860. 

Minnesota presents also another instance of rapid increase. In 1850 her return of Indian corn was 
only 16,725 bushels. While in 1860 her product is given at nearly three million bushels, or over one 
hundred and seventy-eight times as much as in 1850. 

Nebraska, which was unreported in 1850, produced nearly 1 J million bushels of Indian corn in 
1860, as before stated. 

Iowa makes exhibit of remarkable increase in the production of Indian com. From less than one 
and a half million bushels in 1840, she has increased to over forty-two million bushels in I860. 

The following table shows the production of Indian com in the Pacific States, together with the 
number of inhabitants in the years 1860, 1850, and 1840: 



states and Territories. 


BUSHELS OF INDIAN CORN. 


POPULATION. 


1860. 


1850. 


1840. 


I860. 


1850. 


1840. 


Califomia • 


510,706 

76,122 

709,304 

4,712 

90,482 


12,236 

2,918 

365,411 


1 


365,439 
52,465 
83,009 
11,168 
40,273 


92.597 
13,294 
61,547 




Oreiron 






New Mexico 


1 




WashJDgton 


1 




Utah 


9,899 




11,380 










Total 


1,39J.328 


390,464 




552,354 


178, 818 






! 





1 
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In the production of Indian corn, as in all other evidences of material prosperity, California p^^ 
sents a conspicuous instance of rapid increase. From 12,236 bushels in 1850, she prodaces 510,708 
bushels of Indian corn in 1860, or over forty times as much as in 1850. This is by no means equal to 
the ratio of increase in Minnesota — only, in fact, one-fourth as great ; but it shows, nevertheless, that 
the golden State is rapidly developing her agricultural resources. 

The following table shows the production of Indian com in the New England, middle, western, 
southern, and Pacific States in the years 1860, 1850, and 1840, together with the number of i 





BUSHELS OF nn>IAN CORW. 


POPULATIOV. 


States. 


1860. 


1650. 


1840. 


1860. 


1H50. 


184a 


Western 


470,100,097 

282,606,778 

75, 389, 309 

9,164,505 

1,391,328 


280,881,093 

238,209,743 

61,413,948 

10,175,856 

390,464 


145,700,525 

184,892,228 

39, 916, 913 

6,992,909 


10,247,663 

9,103,333 

8,333,230 

3,135,283 

552,254 


6,386,000 
7,273,954 
6,624,988 
2,728,110 
178, 818 


4,131,331 


Soothem ...... .... .... ....«*--- -- 


5,S79,QS 


Middle 


5, 118, (SI 


New EDorland .... .... .... .... .... .... 


8,2U,ffi 


Pacific 










Total 


838,772,017 


592,071,104 


317,531,875 


31,443,322 


23,191,876 


17,069,453 







The following table shows the number of bushels of Indian com produced in the differeDt sections of 
the United States to each inhabitant, in the years 1860, 1850, and 1840: 

I860. 1850 1840. 

New England States 2.90 3.70 3.02 

Middle States 9.04 9.11 7.79 

Southern States 30.83 32.76 33.13 

Pacific Stetes 2.55 2.18 

Western States 45.27 44.14 35.33 

The United States and Territories 26.12 26.04 22.1 1 



In the New England States the production of com increased over three million bushels froai 1840 
to 1850, but decreased over a million bushels from 1850 to 1860. In proportion to population there 
was also a slight increase from 1840 to 1850; but a decrease of nearly one bushel to each inhabitant 
from 1850 to 1860. With the exception of the Pacific States, the New England States, in proportioD 
to population, produce far less Indian corn than any other section in 1860 — less than three bushels to 
each iu habitant. 

The middle States have nearly doubled their production of Indian com since 1840. From 1840 
to 1850 the increase was from nearly forty millions to over sixty-one millions of bushels; and in 1860 
to over sixty-five millions of bushels. 

In proportion to population, the middle States show a slight decrease in the production of Indian 
corn since the census of 1850, but a decided increase from 1840 to 1850. These States now produce 
about nine bushels of Indian corn to each inhabitant, or more than three times as much as the New 
England States. 

We have no means of knowing the actual increase in the number of acres planted to Indian com 
but it is hardly probable that they have increased more than the increase in the production of this 
grain. The increase in the population is due mainly to the growth of the cities and villages rather 
than to an increase in the number of persons engaged in the cultivation of the soil. The table, how- 
ever, is interesting in reference to our ability to sustain a rapidly increasing population. 

Indian corn is probably the best crop for such an object. In the case of an individual farmer we 
are apt to judge of the character of his farming from the appearance and product of his corn crop ; and 
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what is trae of an individual is no less true of a nation. If the average yield of Indian corn is increas- 
ing, it is pretty good evidence that our general system of agriculture is improving. For this reason 
the tables here presented are pre-eminently worthy of study. 

In the New England States, as we have shown, the aggregate crop of Indian com in 1860 was 

less than in 1850. 

In the middle States there has been a steady increase from 1840 to 1850, and from 1850 to 1860 ; 
but from 1850 to 1860 this increase in the corn crop has barely kept pace with the increase in popu- 
lation. 

In the southern States there has also been a steady increase in the amount of Indian com pro- 
duced in 1840, 1850, and 1860. The increase in 1850, as compared with 1840, was about fifty-three 
million bushels ; and from 1850 to 1860 a little less than forty-two and a half millions. 

The increase of the corn crop in the southern States, however, has not kept pace with the increase 
in population. There were produced in 1840 a little over thirty-three bushels to an inhabitant ; in 
1850, thirty-two and three-fourths bushels, and in 1860 less than thirty-one bushels to each person. 

The southern States, it will be seen, produce, in proportion to population, ten times as much corn 
as the New England States, and over three times as much as the middle States. 

In the western States the aggregate production of Indian com was, in round numbers, 145,000,000 
bushels in 1840, 280,000,000 bushels in 1850, and 470,000,000 bushels in 1860; while the popula- 
tion, in round numbers, was 4,000,000 in 1840, 6,000,000 in 1850. and 10.000,000 in 1860. 

The western States are the only section of the country (except the Pacific States) in which the 
production of Indian corn has steadily increased in greater proportion than the population. In 1840 
the western States produced 35 bushels to each inhabitant; 44 bushels in 1850, and 45 bushels to 
each person in 1860. 

This result is owing, in a good degree, to the increased facilities of transportation, and still more 
to the improved processes of culture which have followed the introduction of improved implements and 
machines. In no other section have farmers manifested a greater promptitude to avail themselves of 
the labors of the inventor and mechanic, and the result is shown in the above table. In no country in 
the world is there a finer field for the introduction of mechanical appliances for the culture of the soil 
than on the rich prairies of the western States. It was here that the reaper first found its way into 
general use ; and what is true of the reaper is equally trae of nearly all other agricultural machinery. 
The steam-plough, introduced the present year from England, will here, if anywhere, be speedily em- 
ployed to pulverize the soil and prepare it for a crop. 

Taking the country as a whole, the production of Indian corn to each inhabitant was 22 bushels 
in 1840, 26 bushels in 1850, and a little over 26 bushels in 1860. The census of 1850 showed an 
increase of four bushels to each inhabitant, while the last census shows that the production of Indian 
com, taking the country as a whole, fully keeps pace with the increase in population. 

Illinois not only produces the largest aggregate amount of Indian corn, but also produces more in 
proportion to population than any other State. She produced 67 bushels of com to each inhabitant in 
1850, and also in 1860; and 47 bushels in 1840. 

Iowa comes next. She produced 32 bushels of com to each inhabitant in 1840, 45 bushels in 
1850, and 60 bushels in 1860. 

The next highest is Kansas. She produced 52 bushels of corn to each inhabitant in 1860. 

Indiana succeeds, with 41 bushels to each inhabitant in 1840, 50 bushels in 1850, and 51 bushels 
in 1869. 

Tennessee stands next She produced 42 bushels of com to each person in 1860. This, however, 
is far less than she produced in 1850 and in 1840. In 1850 she produced 52 bushels of corn to each 
person, and in 1840, 54 bushels. 
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CULTURE OF INDIAN CJORN. 

Little need be said on this subject Throughout the great western States, the price of Indian com 
has usually, till within a year past, been so low that little money or labor could be expended profitably 
in manuring or cultivating the corn crop. There are millions of acres that seem as though they were 
formed to produce this magnificent American cereal at the least cost of time and labor. A loose, moist, [ 
but not toet, fertile soil, with abundance of sunshine, is what is needed for the growth of large crops of 
Indian corn. The rich bottom lands of the west and southwest are the finest lands in the world for 
this grain. There are instances where it has been grown annually on such lands for over fifty years 
without any sensible diminution in the yield either of grain or stalks. 

The ease with which Indian com can be grown, is, perhaps, one reason why there have been so 
few investigations in regard to the requirements of this important plant. We know something of the 
best fertilizers of wheat, barley, beans, peas, turnips, and grass, but how few have made investigatious 
respecting the special demands of Indian corn. To increase a crop of wheat from 15 to 25 bushels 
per acre, we know with considerable certainty the quantity of certain constituents of manure that will 
be needed; but who can say the same in regard to Indian com! If a soil without manure yields 30 
bushels of Indian corn per acre, who can tell how much ammonia, phosphoric acid, potash, and other 
elements of plant food, are required to enable it to produce 60 bushels per acre. 

In the hope of ascertaining something in regard to this subject, the New York State Agricultural 
Society offer a standing prize for experiments on this culture. As the subject is one of great importance 
to the farmers of the whole country, it will be interesting to give the rules laid down for eonducting 
these experiments, and we cannot but hope that farmers in other States will make similar experiments, 
so that before another census is taken, we shall not have to confess our ignorance in regard to the 
peculiar manurial requirements of the most important crop of American agriculture. 

The following is the plan of experiments suggested : The executive committee of the New York 
State Agricultural Society, deeming it of great importance to ascertain the manure best adapted to 
Indian com, one of the most important crops of this country, propose to award premiums for the best 
conducted and most satisfactory experiments with the manures hereinafter named. 

It is desired that the field upon which the experiment is made, should have been under cnltivatioD 
for a considerable time ; and if it has not been manured, and has been impoverished by continued culti- 
vation of cereal crops, it will be the most acceptable. It is very important to ascertain the amount of 
phosphoric acid, sulphuric acid, potash, soda, lime, &c., required in the soil for the proper growth of 
Indian corn. 

The meclianical condition of the field must be carefully attended to, and all parts of the field to be 
as much alike as possible. One-fourth of an acre for each plot, and two of these to be without mannre 
of any kind. It is believed that this is as small a quantity of land as will secure reliable results, and it 
is of the utmost importance that the field experiments should be satis&ctory. 

Plate or money premium $75. 

No. 1. The following preparations to be tried, each of the numbers representing one-fourth of an acre: 

1. Without manure. 

2. 4 tons of well-decomposed barn yard manure. 

3. 4 tons of green manure from barn yard. 

4. 100 pounds sulphate of lime. 

5. 100 pounds sulphate of ammonia. 

6. 100 pounds of superphosphate of lime. 

7. 75 pounds of pearl-ash. 

8. 50 pounds of soda-ash. 

9. 25 pounds of sulphate of magnesia. 
10. 50 pounds of sulphate of lime. 
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11. 75 poundn of pearlash, 50 pounds of soda-ash, 25 pounds of sulphate of lime, and 25 pounds of sulphate 

of magnesia. 

12. As No. 11, with 100 pounds of sulphate of ammonia. 

13. As No. 11, with 100 pounds of superphosphate of lime. 

14. As No. 11, with 100 pounds of sulphate of ammonia, and 100 pounds of superphosphate of lime. 

15. As No. 11, with 50 pounds of sulphate of ammonia. 

16. 50 pounds of sulphate of ammonia. 

17. 60 pounds of superphosphate of lime. 

18. 4 tons of bam yard manure, 50 pounds each of sulphate of ammonia, superphosphate of lime, pearl- 

ash, soda-ash, sulphate of magnesia, and sulphate of lime. 

19. Without manure. 

If potash, soda-ash, and magnesia cannot be readily obtained, unleached hard-wood ashes may be 
substituted for them. 

The superphosphate of lime should be made from calcined bones, and should be placed in direct con- 
tact with the seed. The sulphate of ammonia should be applied in the hill, with a little soil intervening 
between it and the seed. The pearlash or soda-ash must not be mixed with the superphosphates or sul • 
phate of ammonia before sowing. The other substances can be applied as convenience or custom dictates. 

Superphosphate of lime from calcined bones, ground quite fine before admixture with acid, may be 
made as follows : Grind the calcined bones very fine ; then to 100 pounds of bone-dust add 75 pounds 
of water, and mix thoroughly; then add 100 pounds of" brown or chamber" sulphuric acid and mix 
completely, and repeat the process until the quantity required is made. (Such a superphosphate can 
be sown with the smallest seeds without fear of injuring the germinating principle.) 

Hitherto the only experiment that has been made in reference to this prize was conducted by 
Joseph Harris, near Rochester, New York. The society awarded him the prize, although the precise 
conditions of the experiments were not adhered to. As the first, and indeed the only experiments of 
the kind ever made in this country, we need ofier no apology for embodying them in this report 

The soil on which the experiments were made is a light sandy loam. It has been under cultiva- 
tion for upwards of twenty years, and, so far as could be ascertained, had never been manured. It had 
been somewhat impoverished by the growth of cereal crops, and it was thought that for this reason, and 
on account of its light texture and active character, which would cause the manures to act immediately, 
it was well adapted to the purpose of showing the effect of difierent manurial substances on the corn 
crop. The land was a clover sod, two years old, pastured the previous summer. It was ploughed 
early in the spring and harrowed till in excellent condition. The corn was planted May 23, in hills 
three and one-half feet apart each way. Each experiment was made on the one-tenth of an acre, 
and consisted of four rows, with one row between each plot, without any manure. The manures 
were applied in the hill immediately before the seed was planted. With the superphosphate of lime, 
and with plaster, (gypsum, or sulphate of lime,) the seed was placed directly on top of the manure. 
The ashes were dropped in the hill and covered with soil, upon which the seed was planted, that it 
should not come in contact with the ashes. Guano and sulphate of ammonia were treated in the same 
way. On the plots where ashes and guano or ashes and sulphate of ammonia were both used, the 
ashes were first put in the hill and covered with soil, and the guano or sulphate of ammonia placed 
above, and also covered with soil before the seed was planted. The ashes and superphosphate of lime 
were treated in the same way. It is well known that unleached ashes, mixed either with guano, sulphate 
of ammonia, or superphosphate of lime, mutually decompose each other, setting free the ammonia of the 
guano and sulphate of ammonia, and converting the soluble phosphate of the superphosphate of lime 
into the insoluble form in which it existed before treatment with sulphuric acid. All the plots were 
planted on the same day, and the manures weighed and applied under Mr. Harris's immediate super- 
vision. Everything was done that seemed necessary to secure accuracy. 
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Tlie following table gives the results of the experiments : 

TahU showing ike rendu of experimentt on Indian com near Rocke$Ur, New York. 



■0 nnJ qnanlitios applied por oi 



1 



ii- 



ll 



J 



I 100 ponniLi plaater, j^psum, or tvtpkatt of lime •-- ...--- — 

' 400 poundg nnleadied wood-HsheB and 100 pounds plaaler, (mixed) ... ........... 

j 150 ponods sulph&to of ammonia --.. 

300 pDundit BiipcrphoApliate of time 

100 pounds BQlpbate of ammonia and 300 pounds snperpboaphalo of lime, (mixed)... 

I 400 pounds nnluacUeJ wood-aslica, (unccrtuiu) 

I 150 iwund.i snlpbota of nuimonja and 400 pouails unliuckcJ ivoud-osbcs, (sown acpa- 
. rntely) 

: 300 pounds aupeiplioBphuto of lime, 150 pounds gulp hate of ammonia, and 400 poundii 
nnlcachcd tvood-aaLea 

I 400 pounds iittleached wood.aalres 

{ IM ponnils plaster, 400 pounds unleacbed woDd.aebc«, 300 ponode ■oporpboapbsto 
of lime, and 200 pounds PcruTion euauo 

! 75 pounds salpbate of ammonia 

300 ponnds PornTion gnano 

400 pounds nnleacbed wood-Mhes, 100 pounds pluter, and 500 poundi Peruvian gfimno. 



The superphosphate of lime was formed especially for these experiments, and was a pore wimti 
manure of superior quality, made from calcined bones ; it cost about two and a half cents per foai. 
The sulphate of ammonia was a good commercial article obtained from London at a cost of aboB 
seven cents per pound. The ashes were made from beech and hard maple facer saecharinuvt) wood, 
and were sifted through a fine sieve before being weighed. The guano was the best Feruvian, coriJu 
about three cents per pound. It was crushed and sifted before using. In sowing the ashes on plot 
an error occurred in their application, and for the purpose of checking the result, it was deemed 
advisable to repeat the experiment on plot 10. 

On plot 5, with 300 pounds of superphosphate of lime per acre, the plants came np ^lA, d 
exhibited a healthy, dark^reen appearance, which they retained for some time. This result waa mt 
anticipated, though it is well known that superphosphate of lime has the effect of stimulating tk 
germination of tumip-sced, and the early growth of tlie plants to an astonishing degree ; yet, as it in 
uo such effect on wheat, it seemed probable that it would not produce this effect on Indiaa com, wbid 
in chemical composition is very similar to wheat. The result shows how uncertain are all specat 
tions in regard to the manurial requirements of plants. This immediate effect of superphosphate (t 
lime on com was so marked that the men (who were at the time of planting somewhat Inclined hi bf 
skeptical in regard to the value of such small doses of maaure) declared that "superphosphate bob 
all creation for com," The difference in favor of superphosphate at the time of hoeing, was very pe^ 
ceptible even at some distance. 

Although every precaution deemed necessary was taken to prevent the manures from mixing ii 
the hill, or from injuring the seed, yet it was found that those plots dressed with ashes and gaano,« 
with ashes and sulphate of ammonia, were injured to some extent. Shortly afler the corn was plaatfJ 
heavy rain set in and washed the sulphate of ammonia and guano down into the ashes, and mutai 
decomposition took place, with more or less loss of ammonia. In addition to this loss of ami 
these manures came up to the surface of the ground in the form of an excrescence so hard that * 
plants could with difficulty penetrate through it. Thi^ is a liict which should be borne in mind ii 
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instituting future experiments. It would have been better, undoubtedly, to have sown these manures 
broadcast, except for the difficulty of sowing them evenly by hand on so narrow a plot without risk of 
having some part of the manures blown upon the adjoining plots. 

It will be seen by examining the table, that, although the superphosphate of lime had a good 
effect during the early stages of the growth of the plants, yet the increase of product did not come up 
to these early indications. On plot 5, with 300 pounds of superphosphate of lime per acre, the yield 
is precisely the same as on plot 2, with 100 pounds of plaster (sulphate of lime) per acre. Now, 
superphosphate of lime is composed, necessarily, of soluble phosphate of lime and plaster, or sulphate 
of lime formed from a combination of the sulphuric acid employed in the manufacture of superphos- 
phate with the lime of the bones. In the 300 pounds of superphosphate of lime sown on plot 5 there 
would be about 100 pounds of plaster, and as the effect of this dressing is no greater than was 
obtained from the 100 pounds plaster sown on plot 2, it follows that the good effect of the superphos- 
phate of lime was due to the plaster which it contained. 

Again, on plot 4, with 150 pounds of sulphate of ammonia per acre, we have ninety bushels of 
ears of sound com, and fifteen bushels of ears of soft com (*' nubbins ") per acre, or a total increase 
over the plot without manure, of thirty-eight bushels. Now, the sulphate of ammonia contains no 
phosphate of lime, and the fact tha^ such a manure gives a considerable increase of crop confirms the 
conclusion arrived at from a comparison of the results on plots 2 and 5, that the increase from the 
superphosphate of lime is not due to the phosphate of lime which it contains, unless we are to conclude 
that the sulphate of ammonia rendered the phosphate of lime in the soil more readily soluble, and 
thus furnished an increased quantity in an available form for assimilation by the plants — ^a conclusion 
which the results with superphosphate alone, on plot 5, and with superphosphate and sulphate of 
ammoaia combined, on plot 6, do not sustain. 

On plot 12 ludf the quantity of sulphate of ammonia was used as on plot 4, and the increase is a 
little more than half what it is where double the quantity was used. 

Again, on plot 13, 200 pounds of Peruvian guano per acre gives nearly as great an increase of 
sound com as the 150 pounds of sulphate of ammonia. Now, 200 pounds of Peruvian guano contains 
nearly as much ammonia as 150 pounds sulphate of ammonia, and the increase in both cases is evidently 
due to the ammonia of these manures. The 200 pounds of Peravian guano contained about 50 pounds 
of phosphate of lime; but as the sulphate of ammonia, which contains no phosphate of lime, gives as great 
an increase as the guano, it follows that the phosphate of lime in the guano had little if any effect — a 
result precisely similar to that obtained with superphosphate of lime. 

We may conclude, therefore, that on this soil, which had never been maiMired, and which had been 
cultivated for many years with the ceralia — or, in other words, with crops which remove a large quan- 
tity of phosphate of lime from the soil — the phosphate of lime, relatively to the ammonia, is not defi- 
cient If such were not the case, an application of soluble phosphate of lime would have given an in- 
crease of crop, which we have shown was not the case in any one of the experiments. 

Plot 10, with 400 pounds of unbleached wood-ashes per acre, produces the same quantity of ^tm^ 
corHj with an extra bushel of ""nubbins" per acre, as plot 1, without any manure at all ; ashes, therefore, 
applied alone, may be said to have had no effect whatever. On plot 3, 400 pounds of ashes, and 100 
pounds of plaster, give the same total number of bushels per acre as plot 2, with 10 J pounds plaster 
alone. Plot 8, with 400 pounds of ashes and 150 pounds sulphate of ammonia, yields three bushels of 
sound com and five bushels of" nubbins" per acre less than plot 4, with 150 pounds sulphate of ammo- 
nia alone. This result may be ascribed to the fact previously alluded to — the ashes dissipated some of 
the ammonia. 

Plot 1 1, with 100 pounds of plaster, 400 pounds ashes, 300 pounds of superphosphate of lime, and 
200 pounds Pemvian guano, (which contains about as much ammonia as 150 pounds sulphate of ammo- 
nia,) produced precisely the same total number of bushels ^ler acre as plot 4, with 150 pounds sulphate 
of ammonia alone, and but four bushels more per acre than plot 13, with 200 pounds PcconiAsx ^ksx^ 
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alone. It is evident, from these results, that neither ashes nor phosphates had much effect on Indiii 
corn on this impoverished soil. 

Plot hi received the largest dressing of ammonia, (500 pounds of Peruvian guano,) and produced 
much the largest crop, though the increase is not so great in proportion to the guano as ^rhere smaller 
quantities were used. 

The manure which produced the most profitable result was the 100 pounds of plaster on plotl 
The 200 pounds of Peruvian guano on plot 13, and which cost about $6, gave an increase of iborteei 
bushels of shelled com and six bushels of ''nubbins." The superphosphate of lime, although a veij 
superior article, and estimated at cost price, in no case paid for itself. The same is true of the ashes. 

But the object of the experiment was not so much to ascertain what manures will pay, as to as- 
certain, if possible, what constituents of manures are required in greatest quantity for the maximam 
production of corn. All our agricultund plants are composed of the same elements; the only difference 
being in the relative proportions in which they exist in the plants. Thus, wheat and turnips contain 
precisely the same elements, but the ash of wheat contains five times as much phosphoric acid as the 
ash of turnips ; while the turnips contain much more potash than wheat This fact being ascertained 
by chemical analysis, it was supposed that wheat required a manure relatively richer in phosphoric acid 
than was required for turnips. This is certainly a plausible deduction; but careful and numerous ex- 
periments have incontrovertibly proved that such is not the case; in fact, that an ordinary crop of 
turnips requires more phosphoric acid, in an available condition in the soil, than an ordinary crop of 
wheat From this fact, and several others of a similar character, the conclusion is irresistible, that the 
chemical composition of a plant — the relative proportion in which the several elements exist in the 
plant — is not a certain indication of the manurial requirements of the plant; or, in other words;, it does 
not follow that because a plant contains a relatively larger proportion of any particular element, that 
the soil or manure best adapted for the growth of this plant must contain a relatively larger proportion 
of this element 

Wheat, rye, bariey, oats, and Indian corn all contain a relatively large quantity of phosphate of 
lime ; but it is not safe to conclude from this, that a soil or manure best adapted for their maximam 
growth must also contain a relatively large quantity of phosphale of lime. It is known positively, from 
numerous experiments, that such'is not the case with wheat ; and it is, therefore, at least doubtiiil 
whether such is true of Indian corn. On the other hand, we know, from repeated experiments, that 
wheat requires a large quantity of ammonia for its maximum growth; and as Indian corn is nearly 
identical in composition to wheat, it is somewhat probable that it requires food similar in composition. 
This, however, is merely a deduction — never a safe rule in agriculture. We cannot obtain positive 
knowledge in regard to the requirements of plants, except from actual experiments. Numerous ex- 
periments have been made in this country with guano and superphosphate of lime ; but the superphos- 
phates used were commercial articles, containing more or less ammonia ; and if they are of any benefit 
to those crops to which they are applied, it is a matter of uncertainty whether the beneficial effect of 
the application is due to the soluble phosphate of lime or to the ammonia. On the other hand, guano 
contains both ammonia and phosphate, and we are equally at a loss to determine whether the eifect is 
attributable to the ammonia or phosphate, or both. In order, therefore, to determine satisfactorily 
which of the several ingredients of plants is required in greatest proportion for the maximum growth of 
any particular crop, we must apply the ingredients separately, or in such definite compounds as will 
enable us to determine to what particular element or compounds the beneficial effect is to be ascribed. 
It was lor this reason that sulphate of ammonia and a purely mineral superphosphate of lime were usc<l 
in the above experiments. No one would think of using sulphate of ammonia at its present price as 
an ordinary manure, for the reason that the same quantity of ammonia can be obtained in other sub- 
stances, such as barn-yard manure, Peruvian guano, &c., at a much cheaper rate. But these manures 
contain all the elements of plants, and we cannot know whether the effect i)roduced by them is due 
to the ammonia, phosphates, or any other ingredient. For the purpose of experiment, therefore, we 
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i must use a manure Ibat furnishes ammonia without any admixture of phosphates, potash, soda, lime, 

magnesia, &c., even though it cost much more than we could obtain the same amount of ammonia for in 

I other manures. These remarks are made in order to correct a very common opinion, that if experi- 

1 ments do not patf they are useless. The ultimate object, indeed, is to ascertain the most profitable 

method of manuring; but the means of obtaining this information cannot, in all cases, be profitable, 
I Simitar experiments to those made on lodion corn were made on soil of a similar character on 

i abont an acre of sorghum or Chinese sugar-cane. We have not .space to give the results in detail at 
I this time, and allude to them merely to mention one very important fact — the superphosphate of lime had 
I a very marked effect. This manure was applied in the hill on one plot (the twentieth of an acre) at 
r the rate of 400 pounds per acre, and the plants on this plot came up first, and outgrew all the others 
i from the start, and ultimately attained the height of about ten feet, while on the plot receiving uo 
! manure the plants were not five feet high. This is a result entirely different from what Mr. Harris 
expected. He supposed, from the fact that superphosphate of lime had no effect un wheat, that it 
would probably have little effect on corn, or on the sugar-cane, or other ceralia; and that as ammonia 
is so bene6cial for wheat, it would probably be beneficial for com and sugar-cane. The above experi- 
ment indicates that such is the case in regard to Indian com, so far as the production of grun is con- 
cerned, though, as we have stated, it is not true in reference to the early growth of the plants. The 
superphosphate of lime on Indian corn stimulated the growth of the plants in a very decided manner 
at first — 80 much so that Mr. Harris was led to suppose for some time that it woukl give the largest 
crops, but at harvest it was found that it produced no more corn than plaster. These results seem to 
indicate that superphosphate of lime stimulates the growth of stalks and leaves, and has little effect in 
increasing the production of seed. In raising Indian corn for fodder, or for soiling purposes, super- 
phosphate of lime may be beneficial as well as in growing the sorghum for sugar-making purposes, or 
for fodder, though perhaps not for seed. 

In addition to the experiments given above, Sir. Harris made the same season, on an adjoining 
field, another set of experiments on Indian corn, the results of which are interesting. 

The land on which these experiments were made, was of a somewhat firmer texture than that on 
which the other set of experiments was made. It is situated about a mile from the bam-yard, and on 
this account had seldom if ever been manured. It had been cultivated for many years with ordinary 
Sum crops. It was ploughed early in the spring, and harrowed until quite mellow. The corn was 
planted Muy 30. Each experiment occupied one-teMh of an acre, consisting of four rows three and a 
half feet apart, and the same distance between the hills in the rows, with one row without maaure 
between each experimental plot 

The manure was applied in the hill in the same manner as in the first set of experiments. 
The barn-yard manure was well rotted, and consisted principally of cow-dung, with a little burse- 
dung. Twenty two-horse wagon-loads of this was applied per acre, and each load would probably 
weigh about one ton. It was put In the hill and covered with soil, and the seed then planted on the top. 
The following table gives the results of the experiments : 

Table thourmg the raalu of experimenU o» Lidian con* near Roehater, Nno York. 
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As before stated, the land was of a stronger nature than that on which the first set of experimeob 
was made, and it was evidently in better condition, as the plot having no manure produced twentTJ 
bushels of ears of com per acre more than the plot without manure in the other field. 

On plot 4, 300 pounds of superphosphate of lime gives a total increase of eleven bushels of eml 
of corn per acre over the unmanured plot, agreeing exactly with the increase obtained from the 88itt| 
quantity of the same manure on plot 5, in the first set of experiments. 

Plot 3, dressed with 150 pounds of sulphate of ammonia per acre, gives a total increase of ^ 
bushels of ears of com per acre over the unmanured plot, and an increase of 22^ bushels of ears petj 
acre over plot 2, which received twenty loads of good, well-rotted barn-yard dung per acre. 

Plot 5, with 400 pounds of Pemvian guano per acre, gives the best crop of this series, viz : an ii-| 
crease of 33 bushels of ears of com per acre over the unmanured plot, and 27 J over the plot maDum 
with twenty loads of bara-yard dung. The 400 pounds of "cancerine," an artificial manure made^l 
New Jersey, from fish, gives a total increase of 18 bushels of ears per acre over the unmanured 
and 12^ bushels more than that manured with barn-yard dung ; though 5 bushels of ears of 
com and 10 bushels of " nubbins" per acre less than the same quantity of Peruvian guano. 

At the present price of Indian corn, artificial manures can be used with considerable profit 
the main dependence of the farmer must still be on barn-yard manure. The light, concentrated 
izers should be used as auxiliaries to barn-yard manure. In this way they will prove of great adi 
tage. Anything which increases the crop of Indian com increases the means of making more mani 
and that of a better quality. 

The great bulk of our farmers, however, will still rely on natural sources for their manure; 
happily, there are comparatively few soils on which Indian corn will not produce a fair return if the i 
is thoroughly cultivated. With our improved horsehoes and cultivators, there is no excuse for 
farmers who neglect to keep their com land mellow and entirely free from weeds. When this is 
we can, in ordinary seasons, and on the majority of soils, be sure of a good crop of Indian corn, 
must be confessed, however, that there are too many farmers who fail to practice this thorough dt-j 
vation. One of the greatest advantages of the corn crop is, that, being planted in rows at from tl 
to four feet apart, the horsehoe can be used to clean the land. In this respect Indian corn is a ''] 
crop;" and it is much to be regretted that so many farmers neglect to avail themselves of this me 
of cleaning their land. They would find that the repeated stirring of the soil would not only d( 
the weeds, but would make the soil moister in dry weather, and increase its fertility by developii 
the plant-food locked up in the land. Thorough cultivation alone, would double the average jrield 
Indian com in the United States, besides leaving the land cleaner and in much better condition 
future crops. 
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RYE. 

Bushels of rye produced in 1860. 
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Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine .1 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota. . . .. 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon 



BUSHBI^. 



72, 457 

78, 092 

52, 140 

618, 702 

27, 209 

21,306 

115,532 

951, 281 

463, 495 

183, 022 

3,833 

1, 055, 260 

36, 065 

123, 287 

618, 901 

388, 085 

514, 129 

121,411 

39, 474 

293, 262 

128, 247 

1, 439, 497 

4, 786, 905 

436, 856 

683, 686 

2,704 
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Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina. . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

■ 

Total* SUtes 



BU8HBLS. 



5, 474, 788 
28, 259 
89, 091 
257, 989 
111,860 
139, 271 
944, 330 
888, 544 



TBBBITOBIBS. 

District of Columbia 

Dakota 

Nebraska. 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Total, Territories 

Aggregate 



21, 088, 970 



6,919 
700 

2,495 
98 

1,300 
754 
144 



12, 410 



21,101,380 



The amount of rye produced in the United States in 1840 was 18,645»567 bushels; in 1850, 
14,188,813 bushels; and in 1860, 21,101,380 bushels. 

Pennsylvania and New York are the largest producers of rye. These two States produce nearly 
as much rye as all the other States and Territories together. New Jersey also produces largely, 
raising nearly as much rye as wheat. It is a crop well adapted for light sandy soils, and in the neigh- 
borhood of large cities is a profitable crop, not so much, however, for the grain as for the straw. 

The following table shows the amount of rye raised in the New England States in 1860, as com- 
pared with 1850 : 

Oonnecticnt 

Maine 

MaBsachnaetts 

New Hampshire 

Rhode Island 

Vennont 



1860. 


1850. 


618, 702 


600,893 


123, 287 


102, 916 


388,085 


481.021 


128, 247 


183,117 


28. 259 


26,409 


139,271 


176,233 


1,425.851 


1.570,589 
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The pro luctioa of rye in the New England States, has fallen off somewhat since 1850, and ye 
more since 1840. They continue, however, to raise more rye than wheat. In 1860 the New Englaa 
States produced only 1,077,285 bushels of wheat, against 1,425,851 bushels of rye. 

The following table shows the amount of rye raised in the middle States in 1860, as compaiei 
with 1850 : 

1860. 1850. 

New York 4, 786, 905 4, 148, 182 

New Jersey 1, 439. 497 1, 255, 578 

Pennsylvania 5, 474, 788 4, 805, 160 

Maryland 518, 901 226, 014 

Delaware 27, 209 8, 066 

District of Columbia 6, 919 5, 509 



12, 254, 219 10, 448, 509 



The production of rye has increased in all the middle Slates. It has increased more than three 
fold in Delaware, and more than double in Maryland. It is, however, a small crop in these Stala 
Pennsylvania, New York, and New Jersey produce nearly all the rye raised in the middle States. 

The following table shows the amount of rye raised in the western States in I860, as compare 
with 1850: 

]8d0. 1850. 

Ohio 683, 686 425, 918 

Indiana 463, 495 78, 792 

Michigan 514, 129 105, 871 

Illinois 951, 281 83. 364 

Wisconsin 888, 544 81, 253 

Iowa 183, 022 19, 916 

Missouri 293, 262 44, 268 

Kentucky 1, 055, 260 415, 073 

Kansas 3, 833 

Nebraska 2, 495 

Minnesota 121, 411 125 



5,160,418 1,254,580 



There is a marked increase in the production of rye in all the western States. In the aggregal 
there is four times as much rye raised in the western States as in 1850. Rye, however, is not an in 
portant crop in the west. Pennsylvania alone produces more rye than all the western States. 

The following table shows the amount of rye raised in the southern States in 1860, as compare 
with 1850: 

Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Florida 



1860. 


1850. 


944, 380 


458, 9aO 


436, 856 


229, 563 


89, 091 


43, 790 


115, 532 


53, 750 


72. 457 


17, 261 


36, 065 


475 


111,860 


3,108 


39, 474 


9,606 


78, 092 


8,047 


257, 989 


89, 137 


21,306 


1,152 


2, 203, 052 


1,014,819 
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The production of rye in the southern States, it will be seen, has doubled since 1850. Virginia 
and North Carolina are, by far, the largest producers of rye in the southern States, though there it is 
by no means an important crop. 

The following table shows the amount of rye raised in the Pacific States in 1860, as compared 
with 1850: 

I860. 1850. 

California 52, 1 40 

Oregon 2, 704 106 

New Mexico 1, 300 

Washington 144 

Utah 754 210 



57,042 316 

California produces nearly all the rye grown in the Pacific States, though there it is not exten- 
sively cultivated. 

The following table shows the amount of rye raised in the different sections of the United States 
in 1850 and in 1860, in proportion to the population: 

I860. 1850. 

New England Stales 0.42 0.57 

Western States 0.49 0.19 

Middle States 1.47 1.67 

Southern States 0.27 0.13 

Pacific States 0.10 0.001 

United States 0.66 0.64 



Much more rye than wheat is raised in New England, and the crop has increased, as we bave 
before shown from 1850 to 1860, but, as the above table shows, it has hardly kept pace with the 
increase in population. There is nearly half a bushel of rye raised in the New England States to each 
inhabitant. The western States also raise about half a bushel of rye to each person. There is nearly 
three times as much rye raised in the western States to each inhabitant as was raised in 1850. 

The middle States produce about one and a half bushel of rye to each inhabitant. There is, 
however, a slight falling off in proportion to population since 1850. 

In the States and Territories there were sixty-four hundredths of a bushel of rye raised to 
each inhabitant in 1850, and sixty-six hundredths in 1860, showing a slight increase in proportion to 
population. 

CULTURE OF RYE. 

Of all the bread-plants, rye will succeed best on the driest and poorest soils. It will grow where 
wheat, barley, oats, and Indian corn would fail. With the aid of a little manure it can be grown year 
after year on the same soil. It is exceedingly grateful for manure, and its application to this crop is 
quite profitable, especially in localities where the straw is in demand. 

Rye can be sown either earlier or later than winter wheat. In sections where com cannot be 
harvested in time to sow winter wheat, rye is frequently substituted after Indian corn. 

In England and in France, on the light soils where wheat alone is rather an uncertain crop, it is com- 
mon to sow rye with the wheat — say half a bushel of rye to two bushels of wheat. Large crops are 
thus produced, and the farmers use the mixture, when ground and bolted, for domestic use. It is 
called "monk corn." In Germany, under the name of "meslin," in France, "meteil," the same mix- 
ture is extensively used. There is no sweeter bread than that made of these mixed grains, and its 
long retention of moisture would render it valuable and popular as an army bread. 

ProdtLction of wheats rye^ and com, in proportion to population. — It may be well here to group 
together the principal bread-crops of the United States for the years 1850 and 1860, to facilitate com- 
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parisons respecting tne aggregate product of these cereals. In 1850 the United States, with a popula- 
tion of 23,191,876, exclusive of Indian tribes, produced 100,485,944 bushels of wheat, or 4^3 to each 
inhabitant; 14,188,813 bushels of rye, or 0.61 to each inhabitant; and 592,071,104 bushels of corn, 
or 25.53 to each inhabitant. 

In 1860, with a population, exclusive of Indian tribes, of 31,443,321, there were 173,104,924 
bushels of wheat produced, or 5.50 to each inhabitant, showing an increase of one bushel and one- 
sixth to each inhabitant, or an increase, in proportion to population, of twenty-seven per cent. Of rye 
there were 21,101,380 bushels produced, or 0.67 to each inhabitant, showing an increase of 0.06 to each 
inhabitant, or an increase, in proportion to population, of about ten per cent. Of com there were 
838,792,740 bushels produced, or 26.73 to each inhabitant, showing an increase of 1.20 to each 
inhabitant, or an increase, in proportion to population, of 4.7 per cent. 

The aggregate product of wheat, rye, and corn produced in the United States in 1850 was 
706,745,861 bushels, or 30.47 to each inhabitant. In 1860 the aggregate product of wheat, rye, and 
corn was 1,032,999,044 bushels, or 32.90 to each inhabitant; an increase, in proportion to population, of 
7.97 per cent 

The New England States, with a population of 2,728,116 in 1850, produced 1,090,894 bushels of 
wheat, or only thirteen quarts to each inhabitant. In 1860, with a population of 3,135,283, the New 
England States produced 1,083,193 bushels, or about eleven quarts and a half to each inhabitant, 
showing a decrease, in proportion to population, of 34.7 per cent. Of rye, the New England States 
produced in 1850 1,570,589 bushels, or 0.539 to each inhabitant. 

In 1860 they produced 1,425,851 bushels, or 0.455 to each inhabitant, being a decrease, in pro- 
portion to population, of 18.46 per cent. Tlie same States in 1850 produced 10,175,856 bushels of 
corn, or 3.73 to each inhabitant. In 1860 they produced 9,164,505 bushels of corn, or 2.92 to each 
inhabitant; a decrease, in proportion to population, of 27.74 per cent. 

The aggregate of wheat, rye, and corn produced in the New England States in 1850 was 
12,837,339 bushels, or 4.73 to each inhabitant. In 1860 the aggregate of wheat, rye, and corn pro- 
duced was 11,673,549 bushels, or 3 72 to each inhabitant, showing a decrease, in proportion to popula- 
tion, of twenty-seven per cent. 

The middle States, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland, in 1850, with 
a population of 6,573,301, produced 35,067,570 bushels of wheat, or 5.33 to each inhabitant. The 
same States, in 1860, with a population of 8,258,150, produced 30,502,909 bushels, or 3.69 to each 
inhabitant; a decrease, in proportion to population, of 44.4 per cent. Of rye, these States, in 1850, pro- 
duced 10,443,000 bushels, or 1.58 to each inhabitant. In 1860 the product was 12,247,300 bushels, 
or 1.48 to each inhabitant, being a decrease of 6.7 per cent, in proportion to population. Of com there 
were produced in 1850 60,348,718 bushels, or 9.18 to each inhabitant. In 1860 there were produced 
75,318,465 bushels, or 9.12 to each inhabitant; a decrease, in proportion to population, of 0.65 percent 
The aggregate of wheat, rye, and com produced in the middle States in 1850 was 105.859,288 bushek, 
or 16.1 to each inhabitant. In 1860 the aggregate product was 118,068,674 bushels, or 14.29 to each 
inhabitant; a decrease, in proportion to population, of 12.6 per cent. 

The westem States, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Kentucky, 
Indiana, and Illinois, in 1850, with a population of 6,379,723, produced 46,076,318 bushels of wheat, or 
7.22 to each inhabitant. The same States, in 1860, with apopulation of 10,218,722, produced 102,251,127 
bushels, or 10 to each inhabitant; an increase, in proportion to population, of 38.5 per cent. Of rye, the 
product in 1850 was 1,254,580 bushels, or 0.196 to each inhabitant. In 1860 the product was 5,157,923 
bushels, or 0.504 to each inhabitant; being an increase, in proportion to population, of 157 per cent Of 
com, the product in 1850 was 280,881,093 bushels, or 44 to each inhabitant. In 1860 the product was 
468,708,017 bushels, or 45.86 to each inhabitant ; an increase, in proportion to population, of 4 per cent 
The aggregate of wheat, rye, and corn produced in 1850 was 328,211,991 bushels, or 51.4 to each 
inhabitant. In 1860 the aggregate was 576,117,067 bushels, or 56.36 to each inhabitant; an increase, 
in proportion to population, of 9.63 per cent. 
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The southern States — Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and Texas — in 1850, with a population of 7,373,954, produced 
17,791,761 bushels of wheat, or 2.42 to each inhabitant In 1860 the same States, with a population 
of 8,975,124, produced 81,441,826 bushels, or 3.50 to each inhabitant; an increase, in proportion to 
population, of 44.6 per cent. In 1850 the product of rye was 914,819 bushels, or 0.12 to each inhabitant. 
In 1860 the quantity produced was 2,203,052 bushels, or 0.256 to each inhabitant; an increase, in pro- 
portion to population, of 113.3 per cent The product of corn in 1850 was 240,209,743 bushels, or 
32.68 to each inhabitant In 1860 the product was 282,626,778 bushels, or 31.49 to each inhabitant; a 
decrease, in proportion to population, of 3.78 per cent The aggregate of wheat, rye, and corn produced 
in 1850 was 258,916,323 bushels, or 35.2 to each inhabitant In 1860 the aggregate was 316,271,656 
bushels, or 35 24 to each inhabitant; the number of bushels to each inhabitant being the same as in 1850. 

SUUUtics of tcheat, rye^ and com produced in the United States. 



Grain. 



UNITED STATES. 



Wheat. 

Bye.. 

Coni.. 



Total 



NEW ENGLAND STATES. 



Wheat 

Bye... 

Com.. 



Total 



MIDDLE STATES. 



Wheat. 
Bye... 
Com .. 



Total. 



WESTERN STATES. 



Wheat 
Bye... 
Cora .. 



Total 



SOUTHERN STATES. 



Wheat 
Bye... 
Com .. 



Total. 



1850. 



00 

s 



^A 



100, 485, 944 

14,188,813 

592,071,104 



706,745,861 



1,090,894 

1,570,589 

10, 175, 856 



12, 837, 339 



35, 067, 570 
10,443,000 
60,348,718 



105,859,288 



46, 076, 318 

1,254,580 

280,881,093 



328,211,991 



17,791,761 

914, 819 

240,209,743 



258,916.323 
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4.33 

.61 

25.53 



30.47 



4.65 
.539 
3.73 



4.73 



5. '33 
1.58 
9.18 



16.10 



7.22 
.196 
44 



51.4 



2.42 

.12 

32.68 



35.2 



I860. 



-I 

i 



I 



173,104,924 

21, 101,380 

838,792,740 



1,032,999,044 



1,083,193 
1,425,851 
9,164,505 



11,673,549 



30,502,909 
12,247,300 
75, 318, 465 



118,068,674 



102,251,127 

5, 157, 923 

468,708,017 



576,117,067 



31,441,826 

2,203,052 

282, 626, 778 



316,271,656 






II 



0) 



5.50 

.67 

26.73 



32.90 



.345 
.455 
2.92 



3.72 



3.69 
1.48 
9.12 



14.29 



10 

.504 
45.86 



56.36 
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.256 
31.49 
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72, 618, 980 

6,912,567 

246, 721, 636 
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o 
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326,253,183 



•7,701 

•144,738 

1,011,351 
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.06 

1.20 



2.43 



•1.20 

•.084 



'.81 



•1,163,790 



•4,564,661 

1,804,300 

14, 969, 747 



12,209,386 



56,174,809 

3,903,343 

187,826,924 



247, 905, 076 



13, 650, 065 

1,288,233 

42, 417, 035 



57, 355, 333 



1.01 
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•.10 
•.06 



1.80 



2.78 
.306 
1.86 



4.95 



1.08 
.136 
•1.19 
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27 
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4.7 



7.97 



•34.7 

•18.46 

•27.74 



'27 



•44.4 

•6.7 
•.65 



12.6 



38.5 

157 • 

4 



9.63 



44.6 
113.3 
•3.78 
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OATS. 
Bushels of oats produced m I860. 



STATES. 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolma. 

Ohio 

Oregon 



BUSHBLS. 



682, 179 

475, 268 

1, 043, 006 

1, 522, 218 

1, 046, 910 

46, 899 

1,231,817 

15. 220. 029 

5. 317. 831 

5, 887, 645 

88, 325 
4,617,029 

89. 377 

2, 988, 939 

3, 959. 298 
1, 180, 075 

4, 036, 980 
2, 176, 002 

221, 235 

3, 680, 870 

1, 329, 233 

4, 539. 132 
35, 175, 134 

2, 781, 860 
15, 409, 234 

885, 673 
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Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Total, States 

TBRRITORIBS. 

District of Columbia 

Dakota 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Total. Territories 

Aggregate 



BU8BBL8. 



27, 387, 147 
244.453 
936, 974 

2, S67. 814 
985,889 

3. 630, 267 
10, 186, 720 
11,059,260 



172, 330, 722 



29,54S 
2,540 

74.502 
1,082 
7,246 

63,211 
134, 334 



312,463 



172, 643. 185 



More oats than wheat is raised in the United States by over a million bushels. In 1860 there 
were 172,643,185 bushels of oats raised, against 146,584,179 bushels in 1850. The increase is by no 
means equal to the increase in population, and is far less than the increase in wheat and Indian com. 

New York is the greatest oat-growing State in the Union, producing 35,175,134 bushek 
Pennsylvania comes next, producing 27,387,147 bushels. Ohio stands third, producing 15,409,234 
bushels. Illinois is fourth, producing 15,220,029 bushels. Wisconsin stands fiflh, producing 
11,059,270 bushels. Virginia comes next, producing 10,186,720 bushels. 

The four States of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois, produce more oats than all the 
other States and Territories. 

The New England States produced 10,766,523 bushels in 1860, against 8,101,268 in 1850, as 
follows : 

I860. 1850. 

Maine 2, 988, 939 2, 181, 037 

New Hampshire 1, 329, 233 973, 381 

Vermont 3, 630,267 2, 307, 734 

Massachusetts 1, 180, 075 1, 165, 146 

Rhode Island 234, 453 215, 232 

Connecticut 1, 522, 218 1, 258, 738 

10,885,185 8,101,268 
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Vermont is the largest oat-producing State in New England, Maine coming next. Both thece 
States fell off in the production of Indian corn in 1860 as compared with 1850; but the oat crop 
has materially increa^d. In none of the New England States has there been any falling off in the 
production of oats, while in the aggregate there has been an increase of over 25 per cent. 

In the middle States, the oat crop has increased from 54,323,836 bushels in 1850, to 72,137,170 
bushels in 1860, as follows: 

I860 1850. 

New York 35, 175, 133 26, 552, 814 

New Jersey 4, 539, 132 3, 378, 063 

Maryland 3, 959, 298 2, 242. 151 

PenDsylvania 27, 387, 149 21, 538, 156 

Delaware 1, 046, 910 604, 518 

District of Columbia 29, 548 8, 134 

72, 137, 170 54, 323, 836 



There is no falling off in any of the middle States. The increase from 1850 to 1860, in the aggre* 
gate, is over 25 per cent. 

In 1860, as compared with 1850, the production of wheat in the middle States, as we have before 
remarked, fell off nearly five millions of bushels. On the other hand, the crop of Indian corn increased 
in the same period nearly fourteen millions of bushels ; and, as will be seen from the above table, the 
crop of oats also increased in the same period nearly eighteen millions of bushels. In other words, 
while we lose five million bushels of wheat, we gain nearly thirty-two million bushels of Indian com 
and oats. The decrease in the production of wheat, caused by the midge, is not an unmixed evil — the 
land has been devoted to other crops. 

The following table shows the amount of oats raised in the western States in 1860 and 1850: 

I860. 1850. 

imnois 15, 220, 029 10, 087, 241 

Indiana 5. 317, 381 5, 655, 014 

Iowa 5, 887, 645 I, i#24, 345 

Kansas 88, 325 

Kentucky 4, 617, 029 8, 201, 311 

Michigan 4, 036, 980 2, 866, 056 

Minnesota 2^ 176, 002 30, 582 

Missouri 3, 680, 870 5, 278, 079 

Ohio 15, 409, 234 13, 472, 742 

Wisconsm 11, 059, 260 3, 414, 672 

Nebraska ? 7 4. 502 

67, 567, 257 48, 530, 042 



Ohio produces more oats than any other western State. Illinois prodooes nearly as much, and 
shows a much greater increase than Ohio since 1850. Wisconsin comes next The production of oats 
in this State has increased from less than three and a half million bushels in 1850 to over eleven millioii 
bushels in 1860. 

The three States of Ohio, Illinois, and Wisconsin produce over 62 per cent of all the oats raised 
in the western States. In round numbers these three States produce forty-two million bushels of oats, 
while all the other western States produce only twenty-five million bushels. 

In the production of oats, as in other crops, Minnesota shows a rapid increase. In 1860 she pro*' 
duced over two million bushels of oats against thirty thousand bushels in 1850. Iowa, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan show a marked increase in the yield of oats. Indiana, on the other hand, has slightly de? 
creased. Kentucky has &llen off nearly one-half. Missouri also shows a marked decrease in the oat 
crop, fidling off from five million bushels in 1850 to three and a half million hu.«)2kfik%. \^\%^^- 
9 
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On the whole, the western States do not show as great an increase in the prodaction of oats a« of 
Indian corn or wheat. The most remarkable decrease in the oat crop, however, is in the sontheni 
States. This will be seen from the following table, showing the production of oats in the differed 
southern States in 1860 and 1850 : 

I860. 1850. 

Alabama 682, 179 2, 966, 696 

Arkansas 475, 268 656, 183 

Florida 46, 899 66, 586 

Georgia 1, 231, 817 3, 820, 044 

Louisiana 89, 377 89, 637 

Mississippi 221, 235 1, 503, 2S8 

North Carolina 2. 781, 860 4, 052, 078 

South Carolina 936, 974 2, 322, 155 

Tennessee 2, 267, 814 7, 703, 086 

Texas 985, 889 199, 017 

Virginia 10, 186. 720 10, 179, 144 

19, 906, 032 33, 566, 913 



With the exception of Texas and Virginia, the oat crop has fallen off in every southern Stite. 
The crop in Alabama fell off from nearly three million bushels in 1850 to less than three-quarters of J 
million in 1860. Mississippi falls off from one and a half million to two hundred and twenty thoosfflii 
and other States, as will be seen from the table, also fall off to an equal extent 

This rapid decrease in the production of oats in the slave States is quite curious. In the tabc 
showing the amount of oat« raised in the western States it will be observed that ELentucky and ¥» 
consin showed a marked falling off in the production of oats. It is probable, however, that the sjsia 
of labor there adopted, has less to do with the fact than the nature of the climate. Oats are essenfuk 
a northern crop; and, while they flourish well in the southwest, it is doubtless found that other cnf 
which do not thrive so well in a more northern latitude can be raised south with greater profit 

The following table shows the production of oats in the Pacific States : 

California 

Oregon 

New Mexico •. 

Washington 

Utah 



I860. 


I860. 


1, 043, 006 




885, 673 


61, 214 


7,246 


5 


134, 334 




63, 211 


10,9O0 


2, 133, 420 


72, 119 



• 



California, which was unreported in 1850» produces over a million bushels in 1860. Oregon ak 
has increased to an almost equal extent. 

The following table shows the production of oats in the different sections of the coantiy in 1^ 
and in 1860 in proportion to population: 

I860. 1856. 

New England States 3.43 2.96 

Middle States 8.65 8.20 

Western States 6.51 7.59 

Southern States 2.18 4.46 

Pacific States 4.00 0.40 



United States 5.49 6^2 
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The New England States produced about the same quantity of oats as of Indian corn ; but, while 
there has been a falling off in the production of Indian corn, in proportion to population, between 1 850 
and 1860, the production of oats has increased about half a bushel to each inhabitant, or from 2.95 
bushels in 1850 to 3.43 bushels in 1860. 

The middle States raise more oats, in proportion to population, than any other section. In the 
production of wheat there has been a great falling off from 1850 to 1860, and in Indian corn there was 
a slight decline in proportion to population ; but the oat crop has increased more than enough to make 
up for the deficiency in the corn crop, though by no means sufficient, in proportion to population, to 
make up for the decrease in the yield of wheat. In 1860 the middle States produced about nine 
bushels of Indian corn to each person, and a little over eight and one-half bushels of oats. 

The western States, which produce over 45 bushels of Indian com, produce only six and one-half 
bushels of oats to each inhabitant. The increase in the production of oats in the western States does 
not keep pace with the increase in population. In 1860, as compared with 1850, there is a falling off 
of over one bushel of oats to each person. 

The southern States produced nearly four and one-half bushels of oats to each person in 1850, 
and only a fraction over two bushels in 1860. 

The Pacific States, in 1860, produced four bushels of oats to each person. 

Taking the country as a whole, the production of oats has not kept pace with the increase in popu- 
lation. In 1850 we produced six and three-tenths bushels to each person, and in 1860 less than five 
and one-half bushels. 

THB CULTURE OF OATS. 

This grain, while paying well for good cultivation,, can be raised with less labor than any other 
cereal crop, and will thrive on a great variety of soils. Where extra care is taken in preparing and 
enriching the land, the best and heaviest oats are produced on a clayey loam; but, as a general rule, 
in this country, oats are raised on low, moist, rather mucky soils. Unlike barley, they succeed on 
sod-land. They are frequently sown on new, moist land, that would otherwise be planted with Indian 
com. They require less labor in planting and cultivating than com, and are sown to a considerable 
extent on this account 

In New York and Pennsylvania, which produce more than one-third of all the oats raised in the 
United States and Territories, oats are frequently sown on land intended for wheat, taking the place 
formerly occupied by a summer fallow. Where the land is rich enough, good wheat is oflen obtained 
after oats ; but, as a general mle, the oats are obtained at the expense of the succeeding wheat crop. 
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BARLEY. 

Busheh of barley produced in i860. 



8TATBS. 



BUSHBLS. 



Alabama ' 15, 135 

Aikansas ! 3, 158 

CoMfomU ! 4,415,426 

Connecticut ■. ' 20, 813 

Delaware I 3, 646 

Florida ' 8,369 

Georgia ' 14,682 

Illinois 1, 036, 338 

Indiana 382, 245 

Iowa 467, 103 

Kansas 4, 716 

Kentucky ■ 270, 685 

Louisiana. ' 224 

Maine 802, 108 

Maryland 17, 350 

Massachusetts 134, 891 

Michigan , 307, 868 

Minnesota 109, 668 

Mississippi 1, 875 

Missouri I 228, 502 

New Hampshire , 121, 103 

New Jersey 24, 915 

New York : 4, 186, 668 

North Carolina 3, 445 

Ohio 1, 663, 868 

Oregon 26, 254 



8TATBS. 



Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode Island . . 
South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

i Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin .... 



Total, States 



TBRRITORIBS. 



: District of Columbia 

Dakota 

Nebraska 



Nevada.... 
New Mexico 

Utah 

Washington. 



Total, Territories 



BD8H8LS. 



530. 7H 
40,9S: 

11. « 

67, j£ 

mi 

68,^ 
707. ST 



15,802.£ 



n: 



9,?: 



23t^' 



Aggregate 



15,825,S 



The climate of the United States is not as well adapted to the production of barley as of wImi 
Barley delights in a moist climate and an extended growing season. It is for this reason that Engii^ 
barley is superior to that of any other country. While we can raise wheiat of a quality superior^ 
that of England, our best barley would not be used by a London maltster. 

Barley is now used in this country principally for beer-making purposes. With the rapid incw 
in our foreign population there is yearly an increased demand for barley, and the price has adTsnca 
much more than that of any other of our ordinary grain crops. Weight for weight, barley of late yoBi 
has brought a higher price than wheat, and, where the soil and climate are well suited to its prodoctiii 
there are few crops more profitable. In favorable circumstances it is believed that three bushels > 
barley can be raised with as little expense as two bushels of wheat. Barley, of all ordinary crop 
however, requires good culture. It is only on well-drained and highly cultivated farms that we tf 
depend for raising good crops. 

As compared with Indian corn, wheat, and oats, barley occupies a very subordinate positi^ 
in American agriculture. In 1860 the total crop of the States and Territories was 15,825,8.'^ 
bushels; while, in round numbers, there were 838,000,000 bushels of Indian corn, 173,000,000 bushes 
of wheat, and 172,000,000 bushels of oats. As compared with 1850, however, the increfuse in thepj» 
duction of barley has been greater than in any of these crops. In round numbers, the barley crops 
1850 was 5,000,000 bushels, and in 1860 15,000,000 bushels, or an increase of 200 per cent Tte 
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due principally, as before remarked, to the increased demand for barley for malting purposes, and the 
high price which, relatively to other crops, and to the expense of its cultivation, it commands in market 
The following table shows the amount of barley raised in the New England States in 1860 as 
compared with 1850 : 

I860. 1860. 

Connecticut 20, 813 19, 099 

liassachiisetts 134, 891 1 12, 385 

Vermont 79, 211 42, 150 

Rhode Island 40, 993 18. 876 

New Hampshire 121, 103 70, 256 

Maine 802. 108 151, 731 

1,199,119 414,496 



It will be seen that the crop has increased in every one of the New England States. In the ag- 
gregate there was nearly three times as much raised in 1860 as in 1850. The greatest increase is in 
Maine. More than five times as much was raised in this State in 1860 as in 1850. 

The following table shows the amount of barley raised in the middle States In 1860 as comjmred 
with 1850: 

1860. 18&0. 

New York 4, 186, 667 3, 585, 059 

Pennsylvania 530, 716 165, 584 

New Jersey 24, 915 6, 492 

Dekware 3, 646 56 

Harylaod 17,350 745 

District of Columbia 175 75 

4,753,469 3,758,011 



The production of barley in each of the middle States has increased since 1850; but the increase 
IS by no means equal to that in the New England States. New York produces over 85 per cent of all 
the barley raised in the middle States. The increased per cent., however, in this State has been far 
less than in the other States. This, however, is due to the fact that, as compared with other States, 
her barley crop was so large in 1850. She produced over half a million bushels more barley in 1860 
than in 1850, which is nearly as much as the total crop in the other middle States. 

Pennsylvania, which raised thirteen million bushels of wheat in 1860, while New Y«rk raised only 
eight and a half million bushels, and twenty-eight million bushels of Indian corn to twenty million 
bushels in New York, produces only a little more than half a million bushels of barley, while New York 
produces over four million bushels. 

The following table shows the amount of barley raised in the western States in 1860 as compared 
with 1850 : 

I860. 1860. 

Illinois 1, 036, 338 110, 795 

Indiana 382,245 45,483 

Iowa 467, 103 25, 093 

Kansas 4, 716 

Kentucky 270, 685 95, 343 

Michigan 307,868 7.5,249 

Minnesota 109, 668 1, 216 

Missouri 228, 502 9, 631 

Ohio 1, 663. 868 354, 358 

Nebraska 1. 108 

4, 472. 101 717, 168 
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Western States, inclusWe, produce but little more barley than the State of New York alone. Ohb 
produces more barley than any other western State. Illinois comes next These t^ivo States prodooe 
about one million bushels more barley than all the other western States. 

Though the aggregate production of barley in the western States is so small, the increase niioe 
1850 has been very great. The crop of Illinois has increased eight hundred and fifty per cent Icm 
even more, or about eighteen hundred per cent Missouri has increased still more rapidly, or neaib 
two thousand three hundred per cent. 

The following table shows the amount of barley raised in the southern States in 1860 as coo- 
pared with 1850 : 

1860. 1850. 

Alabama 15, 135 2, 958 

Arkansas 3, 158 177 

Florida 8, 369 

Georgia 14, 682 11, 601 

Louisiana 224 

Mississippi 1, 875 228 

North Carolina 3, 445 2, 735 

South Carolma 11, 490 4, 683 

Tennessee 25, 144 2, 737 

Texas 67. 562 4. 776 

Virginia 68, 846 25, 437 

219,930 56,132 



The production of barley in the southern States is quite small. The single State of Maine aloK 
produces four times as much barley as all ihe southern States. The increase, however, since 1850,ii 
very decided, or over three hundred per cent. Virginia produces nearly one-third of all the bark 
raised in the southern States. Texas, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, and South Carolina are tk 
principal southern barley-growing States; but even in these States the crop is very small. 

The following table shows the amount of barley raised in the Pacific States in 1860 as comptfei 
with 1850: 

I860. 185a 

California 4, 415, 426 9, 712 

Oiegon 26, 254 . . • . . 

New Mexico 6, 099 5 

Washington 4, 621 

Utah 9. 976 1, 799 

4,462,376 11,516 



California produces nearly all the barley raised in the Pacific States. It is a noteworthy fact,tto 
this young State produces more barley than any other State in the Union. California and New Tod 
produce more barley than all the other States and Territories included. 

The following table shows the amount of barley raised in difierent sections of the United States! 
1860 and 1850, in proportion to the population : 

1860. 1850. 

New England States 0.38 0.15 

Middle States 0.54 0.56 

Western States 0.43 0.11 

Southern States 0.02 0.001 

Pacific States 7.88 0.05 



United States and Territories 0.40 0.22 
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It will be seen that the production of barley in all the States more than keeps up with the in- 
crease in population. In fact the amount of barley raised to each person in 1860 was nearly twice as 
much as in 1850. It was more than double in the New England States ; nearly four times as great 
in the western States, and about fifteen times as great in the Pacific States. 

In the middle States alone, has the increase in the crop fallen below the increase in population* 

CULTUKE OF BARLEY. 

As before remarked, barley requires good cultivation. It delights in a warm, active, fertile soil It 
does not do well on sod-land. In England it is usually sown on light, sandy soils, afler a crop of 
turnips that have been eaten on the land by sheep. The droppings of the sheep enrich the land, while 
the small feet of the sheep consolidate the light, porous soil. In this country barley appears to flourish 
on heavier soils, especially if they are thoroughly pulverized. At all events the soil must be well drained 
and the crop sown in good season in the spring. Our season is so short, and the roots of barley ex- 
tend, as compared with winter wheat, over such a small surface, that it is exceedingly important that 
the soil contain a liberal supply of plant-food in an active condition. 

Winter barley is grown to a considerable extent in the southwestern States, and its cultivation is 
rapidly increasing in western New York, where it takes the place, to a certain extent, of winter wheat 
Winter barley is heavier than spring barley, and commands a higher price. It is sown at the same 
time as winter wheat, and requires the same cultivation. 

BUCKWHEAT. 
BuiheU of buckwheat produced in 1860. 



8TATB8. 



Alj^hninii 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Gkorgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

yr^najia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Ifarjland 

liassachusetta . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina.. 

Ohio 

Oregon 



BUSHELS. 



1,347 

509 

76, 887 

309, 107 

16,355 



2,023 

324, 117 

396, 989 

215, 705 

41, 575 

18, 928 

160 

239, 519 

212. 338 

123, 202 

529, 916 

28,052 

1,699 

182,292 

89,996 

877,386 

5, 126, 307 

35,924 

2, 370, 650 

2,749 



STATBS 



Pennsylvania.. .. 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina . . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Total, SUtes 



TBBBIT0RIB8. 



District of Columbia. 

DakoU 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

Uuh 

Washington 



Total* Territories 



Aggregate 



BUSHELS. 



5, 572, 024 

3,573 

602 

14, 481 

1,349 

225, 415 

478,090 

38,987 



17, 558, 253 



445 

115 

12, 224 



6 
68 

707 



13,565 



17, 571, 818 
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Buckwheat is an important crop in many sections of the United States. It ban properties w 
render it peculiarly well suited to take the place it occupies among our grain Crops. It is not bot8& 
cally a cereal, but it affords a highly nutritious grain, which is used to a considerable extent as food k 
man and animals. It can be sown later in the season than any other grain-crop. Tn iaTorable sa 
sons, and on good soil, the yield is very large. It is so rampant a grower that it smothers out wee4 
and is frequently sown for this purpose. It is also grown as a green-crop for ploughing under » 
manure. Being sown so late in the season, it can be grown on land that is too wet for other cn^ 
On the other hand, it succeeds well on rough, hilly land, where almost any other crop would perii 

The total production of buckwheat in the United States and Territories in 1840 was 7,291,7£ 
bushels, in 1850 8,956,912 bushels, and in 1860 17,571,818 bushels. The crop of 1860 was wd 
double what it was in 1850, showing a larger increase than any other grain-crop. 

The following table shows the amount of buckwheat raised in the New England States iu 189!> 
as compared with 1850 : 

Connecticut 

Maine. 

Massaehufletts 

New Hampshire 

Rhode Island 

Vermont 



1860. 


1850. 


309, 107 


229,297 


339, 519 


104, 523 


123,202 


105, 89d 


89,996 


05,265 


3,573 


1,245 


225, 415 


209, 819 


1.090,812 


716, 044 



There is a large increase in the crop of buckwheat in the New England States in 1860, as cof 
pared with 1850; but the crop of 1850 was less than in 1840, being 778,084 bushels in 1840, agais 
716,044 bushels in 1860. 

The largest increase is in Maine. The crop of buckwheat in this State in 1840 was 51,543 \m 
els, in 1850 104,523 bushels, and in 1860 330,519 bushels. 

Connecticut raised 303,043 bushels of buckwheat in 1840, 229,297 bushels in 1850, and 309,1 
bushels in 1860. These fluctuations in the produce of buckwheat are doubtless caused by the se^ 
as this crop is more dependent on the weather than any other. 

The following table shows the amount of buckwheat raised in the middle States in 1860, asa£- 
pared with 1850: 

I860. 1850. 

New York 5, 126, 307 3, 183, 955 

New Jersey 817, 386 878, 934 

Pennsylvania 5, 572, 024 2, 193, 692 

Maryland.. 212,338 103,671 

Delaware 16,355 8, 615 

District of Colombia 445 378 



11, 744, 855 6, 369, 245 



In Pennsylvania and New York buckwheat is an important crop, and the above figures show 
its cultivation is rapidly increasing. The crop has nearly doubled in these States since 1850. 
grain is used extensively as food for sheep in winter, and there are few crops which for the 
attending it afford a better profit. 

The following table shows the amount of buckwheat raised in the western States in 1860, 
compared with 1850 : 
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1800. 

Ohio 2, 370, 650 

Indiana 39C, 989 

Michigan 529, 916 

Illinois 324, 117 

Wisconsin 38, 987 

Minnesota 28, 052 

Iowa 215, 705 

Missouri 182, 292 

Kentucky 18, 928 

Kansas 41, 575 

Nebraska 12, 224 



4, 159, 435 



1850. 


638, 060 


149, 740 


472, 917 


184, 504 


79, 878 


515 


52, 516 


23,641 


16,097 


1, 617, 864 



It will be seen that Ohio raises more buckwheat than all the other western States, and that the 
crop has rapidly increased since 1850. 

Michigan raises the next largest crop of buckwheat, though but little more than one quarter of the 
amount raised in Ohio. 

Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri are evidently giving some attention to buckwheat, but it is a 
very subordinate crop in these great corn-growing States. 

The following table shows the amount of buckwheat raised in the southern States in 1860 as 
compared with 1850 : 

I860. 1850. 

Virginia 478,090 214,898 

North Carolina 35, 924 16, 704 

South Carolina 602 283 

Georgia 2, 023 250 

Alabama 1. 347 348 

Louisiana 160 3 

Texas 1, 349 59 

Missiftsippi 1, 699 1, 121 

Arkansas 509 175 

Tennessee 14, 481 19, 427 

Florida 65 

536, 184 253, 323 



The crop of buckwheat has more than doubled in the southern States since 1850. It is, however, 
a very small crop in the south. 

Virginia produces eight times as much as all the other southern States together. It is probable 
that the bulk of the crop is raised in western Virginia, where the agriculture assimilates closely to that 
of Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

The following table shows the amount of buckwheat raised in the Pacific States in 1860, as com- 
pared with 1850: 

I860. 1850. 

California • 76, 887 .... 

Oregon 2, 749 • 

New Mexico 6 100 

Washington 707 

Utah 68 332 

80, 417 432 

10 
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In buckwheat, as in every other agricultural product, California shows rapid progress. It is c 
however, that this crop receives but little attention on the Pacific coast. 

The following table shows the amount of buckwheat raised in the different sections of the Ui 
States in proportion to population : 

I860. 1850. 

New England States 0.35 0.26 

Middle States 1.41 0.96 

Western States 0.41 0J25 

Southern States 0.09 0-03 

Pacific States 0.14 0.002 

Whole United States and Territories 0.56 0.3S 



Buckwheat is one of the few crops that increases more rapidly in the United States than the 
ulation. In 1850 we raised in the whole United States and Territories about twelve quarts to ( 
person, and in 1860 a little over half a bushel. 

The middle States in 1850 raised nearly a bushel of buckwheat to each inhabitant, and in 1 
nearly a bushel and a half to each person. 

The western States raise less than half a bushel to each person, and New England 8even-t\ 
tieths of 21 bushel. The southern States raise only ninp. hundredths of a bushel to each inhabitan 

PEAS AND BEANS. 
Bushels of peas and beans produced in 1860. 



STATBS. 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey . . . . 

New York 

North Carolina . . 
Ohio 



BUSHELS. 



STATBS. 



Oregon 



1, 482, 036 

440, 472 

105, 574 

25, 804 

7,438 

303, 217 

1, 765, 214 

108, 028 

79, 902 

41,081 

9,827 

288, 340 

431, 148 

246, 915 

34, 407 

45, 240 

165. 128 

18, 988 

1 , 954. 666 

107, 999 

79, 454 

27, 674 

1,609,339 

1,932,204 

102,511 

34, 407 



Pennsylvania . . 
Rhode Island . . 
South Carolina 
Tennessee .... 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin . 



BCSBBL2 



Total, States 



123 

4 

1,7-2S 

547. 
341. 

70. 

515. 

99. 
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District of Columbia 

Dakota 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 



15, 001. 



3.: 

; 

m 

10. > 



Total, Territories 



Aggregate 



60,^ 



15, 0^1^ 
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In 1850 there were raised in the United States 9,219,901 bushels of peas and beans. The 
amount was not given in the census of 1840. In 1860 there were raised 15,061,995 bushels, showing 
an increase of over 50 per cent. 

Had the crops been returned separately it would have been more interesting. Though belonging 
to the same botanical order, i^LeguminostB,) and of quite similar chemical composition, the crops are 
raised practically for very different objects. Beans are grown principally as food for man, while the 
pea is cultivated principally as food for animals on the farms, or for ploughing under as a green crop 
for manure. 

With the exception of flax-seed and decorticated cotton-seed, peas and beans contain more nitrogen 
than any other grain. The droppings of animals fed on peas and beans are consequently more valuable 
than that from animals fed on any other grain. 

The growth of these crops when fed out on the farm increases its fertility more than any other 
grain crop. When consumed on the farm, and the manure returned to the land, or when ploughed under 
as a manure, peas may be considered as a renovating crop. As a crop to alternate with wheats peas 
are exceedingly useful. They tax tbe soil but lightly, and when a heavy crop is produced they smother 
the weeds. They also ripen early enough to afford ample time to sow wheat after the peas are harvested. 

To a certain extent these remarks are applicable to beans. Their cultivation is rapidly extending 
in the wheat-growing districts. They can be planted late in the season, and yet can be harvested in 
time to allow the land to be sown to wheat Being planted in rows, the land can be horsehoed and 
the soil cleaned and pulverized almost as well as if summer-fallowed. 

The following table shows the amount of peas and beans raised in the New England States in 
1860 as compared with 1850 : 

I860. 1850. 

Connecticut 25, 864 19, 090 

Maine 246, 915 205, 541 

MaseachuBetts 45, 246 43, 709 

New Hampshire 79, 454 70, 856 

Rhode Island 7, 698 6, 846 

Vermont 70. 654 104, 649 



475, 831 450, 691 



Except in Vermont, the crop of peas and beans has increased in all the New England States since 1850. 

Maine raises more peas and beans than all the other New England States. The total of these two 
crops in New England is less than half a million bushels. 

The following table shows the amount of peas and beans raised in the middle States in 1860 as 
compared with 1850 : 

I860. 1850. 

New York 1. 609, 339 741, 546 

New Jersey 27, 674 14, 174 

Pennsylvania 123, 090 5^, 231 

Maryland 34, 407 12, 816 

Delaware 7, 438 4, 120 

District of Columbia 3, 749 7, 754 



1,805,697 835.641 



New York raises eight-ninths of all the peas and beans produced in the middle States. The crop 
in this State has more than doubled since 1850. 
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The following table shows the amount of peas and beans raised in the western States in 1860 
compared with 1850 : 

I860. 186a 

Ohio 102, 61 1 60, 168 

Indiana 79, 902 35, 773 

Michigan 165, 128 74, 254 

Illinois 108, 028 82, 814 

Wisconsin 99, 484 20, 657 

Iowa 41, 081 4, 775 

Missouri 107, 999 46, 017 

Kentucky 288, 346 202, 674 

Minnesota - 18, 988 10, 002 

Kansas 9, 827 

Nebraska 6, 029 



1, 026, 323 637, 434 



It will be observed that the whole western States do not produce as much peas and beans as the 
State of New York alone. Kentucky produces more than any other western State. Mi^igan comes 
next, and then Illinois, Missouri, and Ohio. But these crops are not raised to any considerable extent in 
the west 

During the present year (1864) the west has barely been able to supply the home demand for 
beans, and, to some extent at least, has imported them from the middle States and Canada. 

The following table shows the amount of peas and beans raised in the southern States in 1860 
as compared with 1850 : 

1860. 1850. 

Virginia 515, 168 621, 679 

North Carolina 1, 932. 204 1, 684, 262 

South Carolina 1, 728, 074 1, 026, 900 

Georgia 1, 765. 214 1, 142, Oil 

Alabama 1, 482, 036 892, 701 

Louisiana 431, 148 161.732 

Texas 341, 961 179, 350 

Mississippi 1, 954, 666 1, 072, 757 

Arkansas 440, 472 285, 738 

Tennessee 547, 803 309, 321 

Florida 363, 217 135, 359 



11,501,963 7,371,700 



The States and Territories raised about 9,000,000 bushels of peas and beans in 1850. Of these 
the southern States raised over 7,000,000 bushels. In 1860 the States and Territories raised about 
15,000,000 bushels, and of these the southern States raised over 11,500,000 bushels. 

As before said, we have no means of knowing how much of this quantity is peas and how much 
beans. In the northern States the proportion of beans is undoubtedly larger than in the southern 
States. The so-called "cow pea" of the south is more closely allied to the bean than to the pea family. 
It is, however, a most valuable plant in a climate sufficiently warm to mature it. It has done much 
for southern agriculture. Like all the leguminous plants, it contains a high percentage of nitrogen ; and, 
when ploughed under as manure, or consumed on the farm by stock, it adds greatly to the fertilitj of 
the soil. It is the great renovating crop of the southern States. To a certain extent it is to the south 
what red clover is to the north. Within the past thirty years its cultivation has been greatly extended 
both as a green crop for ploughing under as manure and as a grain crop. Its importance in southern 
ivgriculture can hardly be overestimated. The great want of American agriculture is a plant which 
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shall occupy in our sjrstem of rotation the place which the turnip occupies in British agriculture. We 
have no such crop. The bean at the north has more of the necessary qualities than any other plant 
extensively cultivated. It is planted in rows, and admits the use of the horsehoe in cleaning the 
land. It does not draw heavily on the soil, and contains a large amount of nitrogen, the element 
which the cereals so much need. The "cow pea " has these qualities in a still greater degree. In 
the southern States it grows much more luxuriantly than the bean or the common pea at the north, nnd 
is the best plant that is extensively grown in southern agriculture for enriching the land. 

The cow pea does not flourish north of Virginia, and even in that Slate some of the best varieties 
do not succeed as well as in the more southern States. It will be seen from the above table that 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi raise the greatest amount of this crop. 
In Virginia the plant is grown extensively, but probably the larger proportion of it is ploughed under 
for manure. 

The following table shows the amount of peas and beans raised in the Pacific States in 1860 as 
compared with 1850: 

I860. 1850. 

California 165, 574 2, 292 

Oregon 34,407 6,566 

New Mexico 38, 514 15, 688 

Waahingtou 10, 850 

Utah 2,535 289 



251,880 24,835 



The cultivation of this crop is rapidly extending in the Pacific States. As will be seen from the 
following table, they increase four times as rapidly as the population. 

The following table shows the amount of peas and beans raised in the difierent sections in 1860 
and 1850, and in the whole United States and Territories in proportion to population : 

I860. 1850. 

New England States 0.15 0.1 2 

Middle States 0.21 0.12 

Western States 0.10 0.13 

Sonthern States 1J86 0.97 

Pacific States 0.44 0.13 

United States and Territories 0.48 0.35 



It will be seen that the increase in the production of peas and beans in all the States and Terri- 
tories more than keeps up with the increase in population. It was eleven quarts to each inhabitant 
in 1850, and a little over fifteen quarts to each person in 1860. 

In the New England States there were three and three-quarters quarts of peas and beans to 
each inhabitant in 1850, and four and three-quarters quarts in 1860. 

In the middle States there were three and three-quarters quarts in 1850, and seven quarts 
in 1860. 

In the western States there were four quarts in 1850, and only three quarts in 1860, showing a 
decrease in the production of peas and beans of 25 per cent, in proportion to population. 

In the southern States there were nearly a bushel of peas and beans to each person in 1850, and 
over a bushel and a peck in 1860. 

It will be observed that there is a decided increase in the production of these crops in all the 
different sections except at the west The farmers on the rich land of this section have not yet realized 
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the necessity of raising peas and beans as renovating crops, while viewed merely as grain crops, it k 
doubtless found that the cereal grains are more profitable. ^ 

IRISH POTATOES 
Bushels of Irish potatoes produced tn 1860. 



STATB8. 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina . 

Ohio 

Oregon 



BUSHELS. 



491, 646 

418,010 
1,789,463 
1,833,148 

377, 931 
18, 706 

303. 789 
5, 540, 390 
3, 866, 647 

2, 806, 720 
296, 335 

1, 756, 531 

294, 655 

6,374,617 

1, 264, 429 

3, 201, 901 
5, 261, 245 
2, 565, 485 

414, 320 
1, 990, 850 
4, 137, 543 

4, 171,690 
26, 447, 394 

830, 565 

8,695,101 

303, 319 



STATES. 



Pennsylvania . . 
Rhode Island . . 
South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin . 



BU8HBL8. 



11,687,467 

542,909 
226,735 

1,182,005 
174,182 

5, 253, 498 

2, 292, 3% 

3, 818, 309 



Total, States 



TBRBITOBIBS. 



District of Colombia. 

Dakota 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 



110,629,993 



Total, Territories 



Aggregate 



31,693 

9,48S 

162, m 

5,68C 

5,22J 

141,001 

163. 59^ 

518, 87^ 



111. 148,86 



There were raised in the States and Territories in 1850, 65,797,896 bushels of Irish potatoes 
and in 1860, 111,148,867 bushels. 

The following table shows the amount of Irish potatoes raised in the New England States ii 
1860 as compared with 1850: 



I860. 

Connecticut 1, 833, 148 

Maine 6, 374, 617 

Massachusetts 3, 201, 901 

New Hampshire 4, 137, 543 

Rhode Island 542, 909 

Vermont 6, 253, 498 



Total 21, 343, 616 



1850. 

2, 689, 725 

3, 436, 040 

3, 585, 384 

4, 304, 919 
651, 029 

4,951,014 

19,618,111 



In Connecticut there is a great falling off in the production of this crop, while in Maine the croi 
has nearly doubled since 1850. There is a slight falling off In Massachusetts, New Hampshire, an< 
Rhode Island. 
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Taking the New England States as a whole, the crop has increased trom 19,618,111 bushels in 
1850 to 21,343,616 bushels in 1860. 

The following table shows the amount of Irish potatoes raised in the middle States in I860, as 
compared with 1850: 

I860. 18S0. 

New York 26, 447, 394 15, 398, 368 

Pennaylvania 11, 687, 467 6, 980, 732 

New Jersey 4. 171, 690 3, 207, 236 

Delaware 377. 931 240, 542 

Maryland 1, 264, 429 764, 939 

District of Columbia 31, 693 28, 292 

Total 43, 980, 604 25, 620, 109 

The production of Irish potatoes has increased somewhat in all the middle States since 1850; but 
it is only in New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey that there is any marked increase. In New 
York the crop has risen from fifteen million bushels in 1850 to twenty-six million bushels in 1860; 
and in Pennsylvania the crop has increased from less than six million bushels in 1850 to over eleven 
and a half million bushels in 1860. 

Taking the middle States as a whole, the crop of Irish potatoes has increased from about twenty- 
five and a half million bushels in 1850 to nearly forty-four million bushels in 1860. 

The following table shows the quantity of Irish potatoes raised in the western States in 1860 as 
compared with 1850: 

I860. 1850. 

Ohio 8, 695, 101 5, 057, 769 

Indiana. 3, 866, 647 2, 083, 337 

Michigan 5,261,245 2,359,897 

Illinois 5,540,390 2,514,861 

Wisconsin 3, 818, 309 1, 402, 077 

Minnesota 2, 565, 485 21, 145 

Iowa 2, 806, 720 276, 120 

Missouri 1, 990, 850 939, 006 

Kentucky 1, 756, 531 1, 492, 487 

Kansas 296, 335 

Nebraska 162, 188 

Total 36, 759, 801 16, 146, 699 

Minnesota and Iowa show an enormous increase in the production of Irish potatoes since 1850, 
while all the western States show a decided gain in amount 

The crop has increased from a little over sixteen million bushels in 1850, to thirty-six and three 
quarter million bushels in 1860. 

The following table shows the amount of Irish potatoes raised in the southern States in 1 860 as 
compared with 1850: 

I860. 1850. 

Virginia 2, 292, 398 I, 316, 933 

North Carolina 830, 565 620, 318 

South Carolina 226, 735 136, 494 

Georgia 303, 789 227, 379 

Alabama 491. 646 246, 001 

Loniaiana . ; ^ 294, 655 95, 632 

Texas 174.182 94.645 

Missifisippi 414, 320 261, 482 

Arkanaas 418, 010 193, 832 

Tennessee 1, 182, 005 1. 067. 844 

Florida 18. 766 7. 828 

Total 6, 647, 071 4. 268. 388 
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The State of Maine raises nearly as many Irish potatoes as all the southern States. Virginia aoj 

Tennessee raise more Irish potatoes than the other southern States combined. The crop decreases « 
we go south, while the sweet potato takes its place. 

The following table shows the amount of Irish potatoes raised in the Pacific States in 1860 « 
compared with 1850: 

I860. 1850. 

California 1, 789, 463 9, 292 

Oregon 303, 319 91, 326 

New Mexico 6, 223 3 

Washington 163, 594 

Utah Ul, 067 43, 968 

ToUl 2, 402, 600 144, 589 



The following table shows the quantity of Irish potatoes raised in the different sections of i 
United States in proportion to population : 

1800. I860. 

New England States 6.80 7.19 

Middle States 5.28 3.88 

Western States 3.68 2.66 

Southern States 0.73 0.58 

Pacific States., 4.15 0.80 

United States and Territories 3.53 2.83 

It will be seen that New England raises more Irish potatoes in proportion to population thansj 
other section. There is, however, a slight decrease in the crop in proportion to population since II 
being a little over seven bushels to each person in 1850, and six and three-fourth bushels to 
person in 1860. 

In the middle States the crop has increased from three and three-fourth bushels iu 1850 to 
and one-fourth bushels in 1860, to each inhabitant. 

In the western States the quantity of potatoes raised in proportion to population is &r less 
in the New England and middle States. In 1850 there were raised about two and a half busheki 
each person, and in 1 860 three and a half bushels. 

In the Pacific States the production of Irish potatoes, in proportion to population^ has inc 
enormously. In 1850 only about three-fourth bushel of potatoes were raised to each inhabit 
while in 1860 the crop exceeded four bushels to each person. 

The whole United States and Territories raised about two and three-quarter bushels of 
to each inhabitant in 1850 and three and a half bushels in 1860. 

Minnesota raises more potatoes, in proportion to population* than any other State in the Ui 
In 1850 she raised nearly four bushels to each person, and in 1860 nearly fifteen bushels. 

Maine also raises a large crop of potatoes, in proportion to population. In 1850 she prodi 
nearly six bushels to each person, and in 1860 over ten bushels. 
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SWEET POTATOES. 



BusheU of sweet potatoes produced in the United States in 1860. 



STATB8. 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Oonnecticut . . . . 

Delaware 

ITlorida 

Georgia 

Illinois , 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky . . . . . 

Loubiana 

Maine 

Maryland . . . . . 
Massachusetts . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota . . . . . 
Mississippi . . . . , 

Missouri 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey.... 
New York . . . . , 
North Carolina. 
Ohio 



BUSHKLS. 



5,439,917 

1, 566, 540 
214, 307 

2,710 

142,213 

1, 129, 759 

6, 508, 541 

306, 154 

299, 516 

51, 362 

9,965 

1, 057, 557 

2, 060, 981 

1,435 

236, 740 

616 

38, 492 

792 

4, 563, 873 

335, 102 

161 

1, 034, 832 

7,529 

6, 140, 039 

304, 445 



8TATB8. 



Or^pon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode Island . . 
South Carolina 
Tennessee .... 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin .... 



Total, States 



TKURITOBIBS. 



District of Columbia 

Dakota 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 



Total, Territories 



Aggregate 



BU8HBLS. 



335 

103, 187 

946 

4,115,688 

2, 604, 672 

1, 846, 612 

623 

1, 960, 817 

2,396 



42, 088, 854 



5,606 



168 
200 
180 



18 



6,172 



42, 095, 026 



The crop of sweet potatoes in the States and Territories in 1850, was 38,268,148 bushels, and in 
1860, 42,095,026 bushels. Taking all the States and Territories, there were 1.66 bushels of sweet 
potatoes raised in 1850 to each inhabitant, and in 1860 1.33 bushels. The great bulk of the crop is 
raised in the southern States. 

The following table shows the amount raised in these States in 1860, as compared with 1850: 

I860. 1850. 

Alabama : 5, 439, 917 5, 475, 204 

Arkansas 1, 566, 540 788, 149 

Florida 1,129,759 757,226 

Georgia 6,508,541 6,986,428 

Louisiana • 2, 060, 981 1, 428, 453 

MissiBsippi 4,563,873 4,741,795 

North Carolina 6, 140, 039 5, 095, 709 

Soath Carolina 4, 1 15, 688 4, 337, 469 

Tennessee 2,604,672 2.777,716 

Texas 1,846,612 1,332,158 

Virginia 1,960,817 1.813,634 

Total 57,937,439 35.533.941 
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It will be seen that of the thirty-eight million bushels produced m the United States io 1850; fc 
southern States raised thirty-five millions, and nearly thirty-eight millions in 1860 of the fortj-ht 
millions raised in the whole country. 

Taking all the southern States, there were 487 bushels of sweet potatoes rtused to each inhabita 
in 1850, and in 18G0 4.16 bushels, showing n slight decrease in proportion to population. Conadenkk 
nttention has of late years been given to raising sweet potatoes in the New "England, middle, and wei 
ern States. 

Connecticut, which raised only eighty bushels in 1850, produced 2,710 bushels in 1860. 

Delaware produced 65,443 bushels in 1850, and 142,213 bushels in 1860. 

Maine, which was unreported in 1850, produced 1,435 bushels in 1860. 

Michigan, which produced 1,177 bushels in 1850, produced 38,492 bushels in 18G0. 

New Jersey, which produced 508,015 bushels in 1850, produced 1.024,832 bushels in I860. 

Wisconsin, which produced 879 bushels in 1850, produced 2,396 bushels in 1860. 

Illinois, which produced 157,433 bushels in 1850, produced 306,154 bushels in 1860. 

For the production of sweet potatoes in the other States we would refer to the tables. Sinni 
cessation of commercial intercourse with the southern States the cultivation of sweet potatoes b' 
northern States has received considerable attention, and were the census taken at this time it «■ 
doubtless be found that the crop in these States is very much larger than it was in 1860. 

DAIRY PRODUCTS. 
Bmtler and eheeie — Potindt of. , 1860. 



Cnlifonua 

ConnecticDt 

Delnwani 

Florida 

UlinoU 

Iiidiooa 

Keolacky 

Harylaod 

Maiiwebiiwltfl . . 

Mii^Jgan 

Miauesola 

Musiuippi 

HLsMun 

Hew Hompsbiro. 

Kaw Je>H7 

NawYork 

North Corolins.. 



15,923 

16,810 

,343,Ce9 



1 , 848, 557 
6(15,795 
9iy,630 
29.045 
190. 400 
I), 150 



s,a:H,092 

182, 172 

y, 548.289 
51,119 



Ohio 

FcniujIvaDia 

Rhode Island 

Soulh CtiroliDB 

TeuneasTO 

TCIBS 

Vermont 

Wbcomin 

Tolal 

TKBRITORIEi!. 

District of Coluniliia ... 

Dnkola 

Nobraaka 

Nevada 

Now Mciii'D 

Utnh 

Wasbiugton 

Tola! 

Aggregale 



48,S43, IG2 
1.000,157 
56, 653. 511 
1,021.767 
3,177,931 
)0,OIT.78T 
5,e50.6B3 
15.900,350 
13,464,7aS 
13.611,328 



16,635 
2.170 
342, &41 
7.700 
13,35y 
316, 046 
153,092 

85;i.64;i 



1(0, IK 



The total production of butter in the United States and Territories in 1850 was 313,345,5' 
pounds, and in 1860 459,681,372 pounds. Of cheese, 105,535,893 pounds in 1850, and 103,6G3,!i 
pounds in 1860. 

There is a considerable increase (about fifty per cent.) in the production of butter, but not so 
cheese. There was nearly two million pounds more cheese produced in 1850 than in 1860. 
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The following table shows the amouat of butter and cheese made in the New England States in 
1860, as compared with 1850 : 



States. 


BUTTER. 


CHEESE. 




1860. 


1850. 


1860. 


1850. 


Connecticat 


7,620,912 

11,687,781 

8,297,936 

6,956,764 

10.211.767 

15,900,359 


6,496,119 
9,243,811 
8,071,370 
6,977,066 
995,670 
12,137,980 


3,896,411 
1,799,862 
5, 294, 090 
2,232,092 
181,511 
8, 215, 030 


5,363,277 


Maine 


2,434,454 


Massachasette 


7, 068, 142 


New HamDthire ............. 


3,196,563 


Rhode Island 


316,506 


Vermont 


8,720,834 






Total 


51.485,519 


43,924,006 


21.620.996 i 27. 119 77A 
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The production of butter in the New England States, has, in round numbers, increased from less 
than forty-four million pounds in 1850, to over fifty-one million pounds in 1860. On the other hand, 
the production of cheese has decreased from over twenty-seven millions in 1850, to less than twenty- 
one and three-fourths millions in 1860. 

Vermont produces more butter and also more cheese than any other New England State. Maine 
stands next in the production of butter, but produces less cheese than either Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
or New Hampshire. 

The following table shows the amount of butter and cheese made in the middle States in 1860, 
as compared with 1850: 



States. 


BUTTER. 


^ 


1860. 


1850. 


New York 


103.097,280 

58,6!>3,511 

10,714,447 

1,430,502 

5,265,295 

J8,835 


79,766,094 


Pennsvlvania 


39,878,418 


New Jersey 


9, 487. 210 


Delaware 


1,065,308 


Maryland 


3,806,160 * 


District of Columbia 


14,872 






Total 


179, 179, 870 


134,008,062 





CHEESE. 



I860. 



48, 548, 289 

2, oUo* ooo 

182, 172 

6.579 

8,342 



51. 25:^.938 



1850. 



49.741,413 

2.505,034 

365,756 

3,187 

3,975 

1,500 



52, 621». 8a'> 



The product of butter in the middle States has increased from one hundred and thirty-four mil- 
lion pounds in 1850, to one hundred and seventy -nine million pounds in 1860. 

New York makes nearly one -fourth of all the butter made in the United States, and more than 
one-third of the cheese. 

Pennsylvania comes next in the product of butter. She made over fifly-eight and a half million 
of pounds in 1860, against less than forty million in 1850. Although Pennsylvania, after New York, 
supplies more butter than any other State, she produces comparatively but little cheese. 

The following table shows the amount of butter and cheese made in the western States in 1860, 
as compared with 1850: 



states. 



Indiana... 
niinois... 

Iowa 

Michigan . 
Minnesota. 
MiMouri .. 

Ohio 

Kentucky . 
Wisconsin 
Kansas . . . 
Nebraska . 



Total 



BUTTER. 



I860. 



18, 306, 651 
88,060,551 
11,953,666 
15,503,48s 

2,957,673 
12,704,837 
48,543.163 
11,716,609 
13,611,328 

1,093,497 
342,541 



1850. 



12,881,535 

12, 526, 543 

2,ni,188 

7, 065, 878 

1,100 

7, 8;m, :J59 

34, 449, 379 

9,947,523 

3, 033, 750 



CHBB8B. 



1860. 



605,795 

1,848,557 

918,635 

1,641,897 

199,314 

259,633 

21,618,803 

190, 400 

1,104,3(K) 

29, 045 

12, 342 



1860. 



624,564 
1,278,225 

209,840 
1,011,492 



203,572 

20,819,542 

213,954 

400,283 



lG4,78o,W7 \ W,TA\,i:^ \ ^i?^A:J^,A\ \ iXr*^-"^ 
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Ohio is the principal dairy State of the west. She makes nearly one-third of all the buttei 
duced in the western States, and over seventy-five per cent of all the cheese. 

Illinois stands second in the western States in the production of butter, making about t^ 
eight million pounds in 1860, against twelve and a half million in 1850. 

Indiana stands third among the western States, and produced over eighteen million pouD 
186U, against less than thirteen million in 1850. 

Wisconsin shows a marked increase in this production. She has increased from three and i 
million pounds in 1850, to thirteen and a half million pounds in 1860. 

Minnesota shows even greater progress in butter-making. From eleven hundred pounds in I 
she increased to nearly three million pounds in 1860. 

The cheese product of the west is exceedingly small. Leaving out Ohio, the western Stat< 
not produce seven million pounds of cheese. Vermont produces more cheese than all the we 
States together, exclusive of Ohio. 

The following table shows the amount of butter and cheese made in the southern States in 1 
as compared with 1850: 



States. 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Mississippi . . . 

Louisiana 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

Total.. 



BUTTER. 



1860. 



1850. 



6,028, 
4,007, 
408, 
5,439, 
5,006, 
i.444, 
4,735, 
3,777, 

10, 017, 
5,850, 

13, 464, 



478 
556 
b55 
765 
610 
743 
495 
934 
787 
583 
722 



4,008,811 
1,854,239 

371,498 
4, 640, 559 
4,346,234 

683,069 
4,146,290 
2,981,850 
8, 139, 585 
2,344,900 
11,069,359 



CHEESE. 



I860. 



59, 642, 527 



44,606,394 



15,923 

16, 810 

5,280 

.15,587 

4,427 

6,153 

51,119 

1,543 

135,575 

275, 128 

280,852 



808,397 



1850. 



31,418 
30»068 
18, 015 
46,976 
21 , 191 
1,967 
95,921 
4,970 

177,681 
95,299 

436,292 



969,802 



The amount of butter made in the southern States has increased from forty-four and a half mil 
pounds in 1850, to nearly sixty million pounds in 1860. 

The cheese product in the southern States is exceedingly light, and has fallen off since 1850. 

The following table shows the amount of butter and cheese made in the Pacific States in li 
as compared with 1850 : 



AtHtAfl A.fiH T^ArritnriAii 


BUTTER. 


CHEESE. 




1800. i 1850. 

1 


1860. 


1850. 


Califoroia ...-. 


3, 095, 035 

1,000,157 

13,259 

153,092 

316, 04G 


705 

211,464 

111 


1,343,689 

105,379 

37,240 

12, 146 

53,331 


150 


OrefiTon 


96,980 


N6W Mexico. ...... ...... .... 


5,848 


Wsjihinfftnn __ . - 




Utah 


83,309 


30,998 






Total 


4, 577, 589 


295,589 


1,551,785 


7a, 976 





The production of butter, as of every other agricultural product, has advanced ia California ^ 
astonishing rapidity. In 1850 only 705 pounds were produced; while in 1860 California prod* 
over three million pounds of butter, and over one and a quarter million pounds of cheese. She »» 
nearly sixty-eight per cent, more cheese than all Ihc southern Stales. 
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The following table shows the amount of butter and cheese made in the different sections of the 
country in proportion to population : 





BUTTER. 


CU£E8E. 




1860. 


1850. 


1860. 


1850. 


Now Exurland States 


16.42 
21.50 
16.08 
6.55 
7.92 
14.62 


laio 

16.06 

14.33 

6.12 

1.66 

13.51 


6.89 
6.15 

2.78 
0.09 
2.70 

a. 29 


9.94 


Middle States 


7.94 


WeBtorn Sitates 


3.92 


Soaihem States 


0.13 


Pacific States 


0.47 


United States and Territories . . 


4.11 



It will be seen that the States and Territories raised about thirteen and a half pounds of butter 
to each inhabitant in 1850, and fourteen and five-eighths pounds in 1860, showing an increase of one 
and one-eighth pound to each person. In cheese, however, the production has not kept pace with the 
population. It has fidlen off over three-fourths of a pound to each person. Cheese does not enter as 
largely into the dietary of the United States as in most other countries, and small as is the amount 
produced — less than four pounds to each inhabitant — it more than meets the demand, leaving a con- 
siderable balance for exportation. 

The production of butter in the New England States more than keeps pace with the increase in 
population. Over sixteen pounds of butter is produced to each person. 

In the middle States twenty-one and a half pounds of butter is made to each person. In 1850 it 
was only sixteen pounds, showing a very remarkable increase. 

The western States produced about fourteen pounds to each person in 1850, and sixteen }>ouuds 
in 1860, also showing a decided increase. 

In the southern States, too, the production of butter keeps pace with the population. The amount 
made, however, is small, only six and a half pounds to each inhabitant 

The Pacific States, which produced only a little over one and a half pound of butter to each per- 
son in 1850, produced nearly eight pounds in 1860. 

In cheese, all the different sections, with the exception of the Pacific States, show a marked decline 
as compared with population. The New England States, which produced nearly ten pounds of cheese 
to each inhabitant in 1850, produces less than seven pounds in 1860. It will be observed, however, that 
New England still produces more cheese in proportion to population than any other section. 

The middle States have fidlen off from nearly eight pounds of cheese to each person in 1850, to 
about six pounds in 1860. 

The Pacific States have increased their cheese product from less than half a pound to each per- 
son in 1850, to nearly three pounds in 1860. 

Since the census was taken, the production of cheese, especially in the great dairy districts of 
New York, has greatly increased. The '* cheese fiw^tory " system which was introduced a few years 
ago has been stimulated into an astonishing development by the high price of cheese caused by the 
high premium on gold and sterling exchange. The cheese made in these factories is generally of better 
quality than that hitherto made in private dairies, and pains have been taken to adapt it to the wants of 
the European market The cheese is sent to England, and, being sold for gold, the price in this coun- 
try increases with the premium on gold and sterling exchange. At the time of this writing, (Novem- 
ber, 1864,) cheese in New York sells for twenty-two cents per pound. In 1859 the highest price of 
cheese in New York at the same period was eleven cents per pound; in 1860 eleven and a half cents, 
and in 1861 seven and a half cents. Cheese is now more than double the average price obtained before 
the war. The effect of these high prices, as we have before remarked, is seen in the incrcaseil attcn- 
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tioD paid to the manufactare of cheese, and especiallj to the general introdaction cyf fhe ''fitctor; 
system." 

The leading idea of the factory system is this : Farmers with a few cows, to avoid the expense 
of the necessary buildings, and to introduce the best apparatus for the manufactare of cheese, unite to 
send their milk every morning to a certain point, where it is converted into cheese, and each &nDer 
receives his proportion (or the money received for it) according to the quantity of milk he has 
fiirnished. 

At the factory a competent person is employed to attend to the business, and the cheese is made 
on the most approved principles. Hitherto the system has worked to the mutual advantage of al; 
concerned. Whether it will be found to work equally well when cheese falls to its normal price (c? 
about half what it brings at present) remains to be seen. 

WOOL. 

Pounds qftoool produced in the United Slates in I860. 



STATES. 



POUNDS. 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Gonnecticat 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky . . . . . 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maiyland 

Massachusetts . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina . 
Ohio 



775. 117 

410, 382 

2, 683, 109 

335, 896 

50, 201 

59, 171 

946, 227 

1,989.567 

2, 552, 318 

660, 858 

24, 746 

2, 329, 105 
290, 847 

1, 495, 060 
491,511 
377, 267 

3, 960, 888 

20, 388 
665, 959 

2, 069, 778 
1, 160, 222 

349, 250 

9, 454, 474 

883, 473 

10, 608, 927 



STATES. 



Oregon ■ 

Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode Island.. 
South Carolina 
Tennessee .... 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin . — 



Total, SUtce 



TERRITOBIBS. 



District of Columbia. 

Dakota 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 



Total, Territories 



Aggregate 



POUNDS. 



219, Oil 
4,752,5£ 

90.0 
427,11: 
1,405.231 
1.493,73^ 
3,118.9. 
2,51O,0i: 
1,011,9^ 



59,673.9^^ 



1» 



3,» 

3ds 

74. 7w 

19,81* 



590, 9ei 



60,264,913 



The total amount of wool raised in the States and Territories in 1850 was 52,516,959 poiini<; 
in 1860, 60,364,913 pounds; and in 1840 was 35,802,114 pounds. In other words, the amouDi 
of wool incre^ed from 1840 to 1850 about 16,750,000 pounds; and from 1850 to 1860, 7,750,(»i 
pounds. 
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The following table shows the amount of wool produced in the New England States in I860, as 
compared with 1850 : 

I860. 1850. 

Gonnectictit 335, 866 497, 454 

Maine 1,495,060 1.364,034 

MassachoBetts 377, 267 585, 136 

New Hampshire 1, 160, 222 1 , 108, 476 

Rhode Ishmd 90, 699 129, 692 

Vennoiit 3, 118, 950 3, 400, 717 

Total : 6, 578, 064 7, 085, 509 

In 1850 there were over 7,000,000 pounds of wool produced in the New England States, and 
6,500,000 pounds in 1860, showing a decrease of 500,000 pounds. 

Vermont raised nearly half the wool produced in the New England States. From 1850 to 1860, 
however, the amount of wool produced in this State has fallen off more than 275,000 pounds. 

Maine stands next, in the New England States, to Vermont, as a wool-growing State. In 1850 
she produced 1,364,034 pounds of wool, and 1,495,060 pounds in 1860, showing an increase of over 
100,000 pounds. 

New Hampshire stands third, and in this State, also, there is a slight increase from 1850 to 1860. 

In Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, as well as in Vermont, the produce of wool has 
fallen off since 1850. 

The following table shows the amount of wool raised in the middle States in 1860 as compared with 
1850: 

I860. 1860. 

New York 9,454,474 10,071,301 

New Jersey 349, 250 375, 396 

PennBylvania 4,722,522 4,481,570 

Maryland 491,511 477,438 

Delaware 50,201 57,768 

District of Oolnmbia 100 525 

Total 15,098,058 15,463,998 

This is a falling off in the amount of wool produced in the middle States since 1850 of nearly 

375,000 pounds- 
New York produces about two-thirds of all the wool grown in the middle States. In 1850 she 

produced 10,071,301 pounds, and 9,454,474 pounds in 1860, or over 500,000 pounds less than in 1850. 
Pennsylvania produced 4,486,570 pounds in 1850, and 4,752,522 pounds in 1860, or an increase of 

over 250,000 pounds. 

The following table shows the amount of wool grown in the western States in 1860, as compared 

with 1850 : 

I860. 1860. 

Ohio 10,608,927 10,196,371 

Indiana 2,552,318 2,610,287 

Michigan 3,960,888 2,043,283 

Illinois 1,989.567 2,150.113 

Wiaconain 1,011.933 253.963 

Minneaoto 20.388 85 

Iowa 660,858 373.898 

Miflsomi ♦ 2, 069. 778 1 , 627, 164 

Kentucky 2,329,105 2,297,433 

Kansas 24,746 

Nebraska 3,302 

Total 25.231,810 21,552,597 
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In 1850 the western States produced 21,552,597 pounds of wool, and 25,231,810 poundg in 18 
or an increase of nearly 4,000,000 [wunds. Ohio is the greatest wool-growing State in the west 8 
produced over ten and a half million pounds in 18G0,or about half a million pounds more than in 18; 

Michigan is the next largest wool-growing State in the west She produced about 4,000,0 
pounds in 1860, against 2,000,000 in 1850. 

Indiana stands third, producing two and a half million pounds, showing a very slight decrease ad 
1850. 

Kentucky stands fourth, with a small increase since 1 850. 

Missouri and Illinois come next, the former representing an increase of twenty-five per ca 
while the latter shows a small decrease since 1850. 

The following table shows the amount of wool grown in the southern States in 18('*0, as compiR 
with 1850 : 

I860. 1850. 

Vi^ia 2.510.019 2,860,765 

North Carolina 883,473 970,738 

South Carolina 427,102 487^233 

Georgia 946,227 990,019 

Alabama 775.117 657,118 

Louisiana 290,847 109,897 

Texas 1,493,738 131.917 

Mississippi 665,959 559,619 

Arkansas 410,382 182,595 

Tennessee 1,405,236 1,364,378 

Florida ; 59,171 23,247 



Total 9,867,271 8,337,526 



It will be seen that the production of wool in the southern States increased from 8,337,526 pm 
in 1850, to 9,867,271 pounds in 1860. 

Virginia, Texas, and Tennessee are the largest wool-growing States in the south. In Texas i 
production of wool increased from 131,917 pounds in 1850, to 1,493,738 pounds in 1860. 

The following table shows the amount of wool grown in the Pacific States in 1860, as compiis 
with 1850 : 

1860. 1850. 

California 2, 683, 109 5, 520 

Oregon 219, 012 29, 686 

New Mexico 492, 646 32, 901 

Washington 19, 819 

Utah 74, 765 9. 222 



Total 3, 489, 350 77, 329 



The increase in the Pacific States is enormous. From 77,329 pounds in 1850, the prodnctioi 
wool in these States increased to 3,489,350 pounds in 1860. 

California, it is thought, will soon be one of the largest wool-producing States in the Unii 
States. Indeed, Ex-Governor Downey writes this office under date of June 4, 1863, "We 
have now nearly 3,000,000 head of sheep in California, and the quality of the wool is aunoallji 
proving. From the mildness of our climate, and richness of pasture, our State will show at the 
census a wool product equal to that of the whole United States at present" 
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The following table shows the amount of wool produced in the different sections of the United 
Stotcs in 1850 and 1860, as compared with population : 

18C0. 1850. 

New England States 2.09 2.59 

Middle States 1.81 2.33 

Western States 2.46 3.41 

Southern States 1.08 1.01 

Pacific States 6.04 0.43 

United States and Territories 1.92 2.26 

It will be seen that the Pacific States is the only section in which the production of wool has more 
than kept pace with the population. These States have increased from less than half a pound of wool 
to each person in 1850, to over six pounds in 1860. 

In all the other sections the production of wool in proportion to population has decreased since 
1850, excepting the southern States, where there is a slight increase. 

The New England States stand next as wool producers ; but here, too, the growth of wool does 
not keep pace with the increase in population. It was 2.59 pounds to each person in 1850, and only 
2.09 pounds in 1860. 

In the middle States the growth of wool in 1850 was 2 33 pounds to each person, and in 1860 
only 1.81 pound. 

Leaving out the Pacific States, the highest production of wool in proportion to i)opulation was in 
the western States. It has fallen off*, however, from 3.41 pounds in 1850 to 2.46 pounds in 1860. 

In the southern States the growth of wool to each person was 1.01 pound in 1850, and 1 08 
pounds in 1860, showing an increase of about one ounce to each inhabitant. 

Taking all the States and Territories, the amount of wool raised in 1850 was a little over two and 
a quarter pounds to each inhabitant and in 1860 less than two pounds. 

FLAX. 

F1<ix produced. 



States. 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connocticut 

Dolawaro 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Xl^nf^lff ...... . . 

Kentucky 

Looisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Bfassachosotts . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New Ilampshiro. 

New Jersey 

NewY'ork 

North Carolina. . 



1850. 



IBGO. 



Flax. 



Flax. 



States. 



1830. 



ISGO. 



Flftx. 



Pounds, ' 
3,i)21 
12,291 



Pounds. 

Ill 



17,928 

11,174 

50 

5,337 

160,063 

584,469 

62,660 



Ohio 

3,821 [Oregon 

: PennRylvania. . 

J, 187 ] Khodo Island.. 
8,112 I South Carolina 



2,100,116 



3,303 
46,235 
97,119 
30,226 

1,135 
728,234 



17,081 

35,686 

J, 162 

7,iar 



665 
627,160 
7,652 
182,965 
940,577 
593,796 



2,997 

14, 481 

165 

4,128 

1,983 

50 

109,837 

1.W7 

48,651 

1,518,025 

216,490 



Tennessee.. 

Texas 

Vermont . - . 
Virginia . . . 
Wisconsin . 

Total. 



Pounds, 

44(i,933 

640 

530,307 

65 

332 

366,131 

1,048 

20,852 

1,000,450 

68,393 



7,709,126 



TERRITORIES. 



District of Columbia 

Dakota 

Nebraska 

Nevada 



New Mexico. 



Utah 

Washington 

Total. 



5r>0 



Flax. 



Pounds. 
b82,423 
162 
312, 368 



344 

1(>I,294 

115 

7.007 

487,808 

21,644 



4.7IO.802 



4,343 



550 



4,:M3 



Aggregate. 



7, 709, 076 



4,720,145 



12 
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The amount of flax produced in the States and Territories in 1850 was 7,709,676 peunds, andt 
1860 4,720,145 pounds. In other words, the production of flax has fallen off almost one half since W 

Since the commencement of the war flax culture has received increased attention, owing to ti 
scarcity of cotton, and it is not improbable that, were the census taken now, it would be found that ti 
flax crop was at least as great as in 1850. The climate of the northern States is admirably adapted] 
the growth of flax, and all that is needed to make it a highly remunerative crop is the introduction i 
machines for dressing the fibre and preparing it for market. Great improvements have recently take 
place in the machines for this purpose, and there can be no doubt that flax will be much more eiles 
sively cultivated. 

The following table shows the amount of flax grown in the New England States in 1860, as en 
pared with 1850 : 

I860. 

Connecticut 1, 187 

Maine 2, 997 

MassacbuBcttfl 265 

New Hampshire 1, 347 

Vermont 7, 007 

Rhode Island 



Total 12, 703 



1850. 


17, 


928 


17, 


081 


1, 


1G2 


7, 


052 • 


20, 


852 




85 


64, 


760 



The amount of flax raised in the New England States has fallen oflF from 64,760 pounds in W. 
to 12,703 pounds in 1860. 

Vermont is the largest flax-producing State in New England, but even in this State the cropb 
fallen ofi'from 20,852 pounds in 1850, to 7,007 pounds in 1860. 

The following table shows the amount of flax grown in the middle States in 1860, as compara 
with 1850 : 

New York 1, 518, 025 

New Jersey 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Peunsylvania 



Total 



1860. 


1850. 


1, 518, 025 


940, 577 


48, 651 


182, 965 


8,112 


11, 174 


14, 481 


35, GSC 


312, 3C8 


530, 307 


1, 901, C37 


1, 700, 709 



In New York the crop of flax increased from 940,577 pounds in 1850, to 1,518,025 pounds in 18*^ 

In Pennsylvania, on tlie other hand, there was a falling off in the production of flax from 53lW 
pounds in 1850, to 312,368 pounds in 1860. 

In New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, the crop of flax has also decreased since 1850. 

The following table shows the amount of flax produced in the western States in 1860, as compars 
with 1850 : 

Ohio 

Indiana 



MicLigan 



Illinois — 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri . . 
Kentucky 
Kansas . . . 
Nebraska . 



rn 



Tot^il 1, 924, 964 



18C0. 


1850. 


882, 423 


446, 932 


97, 119 


584, 4G9 


4,128 


7,152 


48, 235 


160, 0G3 


21,644 


68, 393 


1,983 




30, 226 


62, 660 


109, S37 


627, 160 


728, 234 


2,100, 116 


1,135 








1, 924, 964 


4, 056, 945 
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It will be seen that there is a great falling oflf in the production of flax in the western States, 
where over four million pounds of flax was raised in 1850, and less than two million pounds in 1860. 

Kentucky, in 1850, was decidedly the largest flax-producing State in the country, raising nearly 
one-third of all the flax grown in the United States. The returns for 1860 show an astonishing 
diminution in the growth of flax in this State. From over two million pounds in 1850, the production 
of flax is less than three-quarters of a million in 1860. 

Ohio is now the largest flax-producing State in the west. From 446,932 pounds in 1850, she has 
increased to 882,423 pounds in 1860. 

On the other hand, Indiana and Missouri, which produced a large crop of flax in 1850, have, like 
Kentucky, fallen off* to an astonishing degree. Missouri, which produced 627,160 pounds in 1850, 
now produces only 109,837 pounds; and Indiana, which produced 584,469 pounds in 1850, produces 
only 97,119 pounds. 

The following table shows the amount of flax grown in the southern States in 1860, as compared 
with 1850 : 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida , 

Georgia 

Louieiana 

Mississippi 

North Carolina 21G, 490 

Sonth Carolina 

Tennessee 164, 294 

Texas 

Virginia 487, 808 



1860. 


1650. 


Ill 


3,921 


3,821 


12, 291 




50 


3,303 


5,387 


50 


665 


16, 490 


593, 796 


344 


333 


54, 294 


368.131 


115 


1.048 


87,808 


1,000,450 



Total 876, 336 1, 986, 072 



The production of flax in the southern States has fallen off more than one-half since 1850. 

Virginia is the principal flax-producing State in the south. She raises more flax than all the other 
southern States. The amount of flax raised in Virginia has fallen off from one million pounds in 1850, 
to less than half a million pounds in 1860. 

North Carolina and Tennessee are the only other southern States in which flax is grown to any extent 

The following table shows the amount of flax grown in the Pacific States in 1860, as compared 
with 1850 : 

I860. ]d50. 

California 

Oregon 162 640 

New Mexico 

Utah 4, 343 550 



Washington 



Total 4.505 1,190 



In California there was no flax reported either in 1850 or 1860. 
In Oregon there was produced 640 pounds in 1850, and only 162 pounds in 1860. 
In Utah the production of flax increased from 550 pounds in 1850, to 4,343 pounds in 1860. 
The following table shows the amount of flax in ounces grown in the diflferent sections in 1860 
and in 1850 in proportion to population: 

1660. IKiO. 

New England Stites 0.06 0.33 

Middle States 3.68 4 25 

Western States 3.00 10.29 

Southern States 1.52 4.09 

United States and Territories 2.37 5.31 



zcu 
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In 1850 there was less than five and a half ounces of flax raised in the whole States and Tern 
tories to each inhabitant, and in 1860 less than two and a half ounces to each person. 

The New England States raised one-third of an ounce to each person in 1850, and only six-hutt 
dredths of an ounce in 1860. 

The middle States produced 4.25 ounces in 1850 to each inhabitant, and 3.68 ounces in 1860. 
The western States produced over ten ounces to each inhabitant in 1850, and only three ounces in 186ft 
The southern States produced over four ounces in 1850 to each person, and only 1.52 ounces in ISfiii 
As we have before remarked, there can be little doubt that since the census was taken, there lis 
been considerable increase in the growth of flax; but making full allowance for this probable increase; 
the production of flax in the United States, with a climate admirably adapted for its groM^th, is exceed- 
ingly small. The principal cause of this is doubtless owing to the high price of labor, which reoden 
the preparation of the crop more exi>ensive than it is in other countries from which our imports of 
flax are derived. If the machines recently introduced for dressing flax shall prove as efficient as preseni 
experience indicates, the production of flax, stimulated by the high price of cotton, will greatly increue. 

FLAX-SEED. 
BmJich of flax-seed produced in the United States in 1860. 



STATES. 



Alabama . . 
Arkausas . . 
California . . 
Gounccticut 
Delaware . . 
Florida.. .. 
Georgia — 

Iliiiioid 

ludiana — 
Iowa 



BUSHELS. 



STATES. 



G8 
545 



109 
2, 126 



Kanaad 

Kentucky 

Lonisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maseacliasetts . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Misdisaippi 

Missouri 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Garolina . 
Ohio 



96 

8,670 

119, 420 

5,921 

11 

28, 875 



419 

1,570 

7 

341 

118 

a 

4,656 

30 

3,241 

56, 991 

20, 008 

242, 4^eO 



Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode Island.. 
South Garolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wbconsin 



Total, States 



TERRITORIES. 

District of Golumbia 

Dakota 

Nebraska 

New Mexico 

Ut;ih 

Washington 



BUSHELS. 



2iLH 



M*l 



9, St 






id 



5€6,¥ 



Total, Territories 



Aggregate 



^S1 



We have not space to go into a detailed examination of tlie production of flax-seed in the differ 
sections. We may remarli, however, that Ohio produces more llax-seed than any other State. M 
stands next. 

The States and Territories in 1850 produced 502,312 bushels of flax-seed, and 5G6,8G7 bu^l 
in 1860; showing an nicrease of only a little over four thousand bushels. 
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The high price of linseed oil, as well as of linseed oil-cake during the war, will doubtless stimu- 
kte the growth of flax for seed as well as for the fibre. American oil-cake finds a ready market in 
England at high prices ; but it would seem that so valuable a food might be used on our own farms 
with decided advantage. It is not only highly nutritious for cattle and sheep, but the manure derived 
from the animals eating it is more than twice as valuable as that from animals fed on Indian com. 
Our fanners have not yet learned to appreciate the full value of manures, and it is rare that the question 
of the relative value of manures from different foods is taken into consideration in determining what 
particular sustenance it is best to give our farm stock. 

In this connexion we would call particular attention to the following table prepared by John B. 
Lawes, the well-known English scientific agriculturist, showing the value of manure made from a ton 
(2,000 pounds) of different foods : 



Description of food. Value. 

1. Decorticated cotton-seed cake S27 8G 

2. Rape cake 21 01 

3. Linseed cake 19 72 

4. Malt dust 18 21 

/5. Lentils 16 51 

6. Linseed 15 65 

7. Tares 15 75 

8. Beans 15 75 

9. Peas 13 38 

10. Locust beans 4 81 

11. Oats 7 4fl 

12. Wheat 7 08 

13. Indian com 6 65 



Description of food. Value. 

14. Malt $6 65 

15. Barley 6 32 

16. Clover hay 9 64 

17. Meadow hay 6 43 

18. Oat straw 2 90 

19. Wheat straw 2 68 

20. Barley straw 2 25 



21. Potatoes 



1 50 



22. Mangolds 1 07 

23. Swedish turnips 

24. Common turnips 

25. Carrots 



91 

86 
86 



This table deserves to be profoundly studied by every farmer. Mr. Lawes has been engaged for 
many years in experiments on this subject, and we have no doubt that the table correctly states the 
relative value of the manures obtained from the different foods ; that is to say, if the manure obtained 
from the consumption of a ton of meadow hay is worth S6 43, that made from a ton of clover hay is 
worth $9 64, or half as much again; and this is true everywhere. The estimates are based on the value 
of manure in England, and are undoubtedly correct; but of course the figures are only true relatively 
where manures of all kinds are of less value, as is the case in the newer sections of this country. 

It will be seen that the manure made from a ton of linseed cake is estimated at $19 72; while 
from a ton of Indian corn it is estimated at only S6 65. 

It must be borne in mind that these are gold values. At the present time the value of the manures 
in our currency would be more than doubled. If these few remarks should be the means of calling 
the attention of American farmers to this important branch of rural economy much good will be ac- 
complished. 

COTTON. 

The amount of gianed cotton raised in the United States in 1860 was 5,387,052 bales, of 400 
pounds each, or 2,154,820,800 pounds. 

In 1850 there was 2,445,793 bales of cotton raised in the United States, or less than half the 
amount produced in 18G0. 
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The following table will show the amount of ginned cotton, in bales of 400 pounds eacli, raiseQ 
the different States in 18G0, and also in 1850: 



I860. 

MiMiBsippi 1 , 202, 607 

Alabama 980, 955 

Louisiana 777. 738 

Georgia 701. 840 

Texas 431, 463 

Arkansas - 367, 393 

South Carolina 353, 412 

Tennessee 296, 464 

North Carolina 145, 514 

Florida 65, 153 



1850. 

484, 292 

564. 429 

178, 737 

499, 091 

58, 072 

65, 344 

300, 901 

194, 532 

50, 545 

45, 131 



Missouri 

Virginia 

Illinois 

Utah 

Kansas 

New Mexico, 



1860. 


ica 


41, 188 




12, 727 


3.! 


1.482 


* ••••■■ 


136 




61 


*«■••• r 


19 




5, 387, 052 


2.4Ur. 



We have here omitted a few States which produced small quantities of cotton in 1850, butvlin 
are unreported in 1860. But the total amount is given correctly. 

Mississippi produces more cotton than any other State. This State alone raised nearly halTi 
much cotton in 1860 as the whole United States in 1850. 

Alabama comes next, and then Louisiana, Georgia standing fourth, though but little behind 
sister States. 

These four States, Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, and Georgia, produced 3,672,040 Ula 
cotton, while all the other States produced only 1,715,012 bales. 

Texas, Arkansas, and South Carolina come next in the order named. 

Tenbessce and North Carolina stand eighth and ninth ; the two together, however, prodaoe ie 
cotton than the new State of Texas. 

RICE. 

Pounds of rice produced in tlit United Slates in 1860. 



STATES. 



rouNDS. 



493, 465 

16, 831 

2,140 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut ' 

Delaware ' 

Florida , 223, 704 

Geor^a j 52. 507, 652 

Illinois ■ 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas ' 

Kentucky ' 

Louisiana ' C, 331, 257 

Maine ' 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan # ; 716 

Minnesota ' 3^686 

Mississippi - - = 809, 082 

j&Iissouri 9, 767 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York , 



STATES. 



PuinK 



Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode Island . . 
Soutli Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 



ll9,m 



m 



Total, States 



187, IP 



TERRITORIES. 



North Carolina 
Olijo 



I 



7, ^39:], 970 



District of Columbia 

Dakota '. 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

Utah 



• ••!•■•*<••' 



Washington 



Total, Territories 



Aggregate 



167, tf 
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The cultiyation of rice is confined to a very few States. South Carolina and Georgia produced in 
1860 171,608,180 pounds; and the total product of all the States was only 187,167,032 pounds. In 
1850 these same States produced still more — ^the two together giving 198,881,304 pounds; but the 
production of rice was greater in 1850 than in 1860 in nearly all the States, making the tolal 
215,313,497 pounds. Of this, South Carolina in 1850 produced 159,930,613 pounds, and in 1860 
119,100,528 pounds. Mississippi, which in 1860 produced only 809,082 pounds, in 1850 raised 
2,719,856 pounds; and Alabama decreased still more, producing 2,312,352 pounds in 1850, and only 
493,465 pounds in 1860. Florida, in 1850, produced 1,075,090 pounds; but in 1860 only 223,704. 
The only States that increased in production, were Georgia, North Carolina, and Louisiana. 

HOPS. 

Pounds of hops produced in the United States in 1860. 



STATES. 



Alabama 

ArkanBES 

California 

CoDnecticat 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Kaine 

llaiyland ..... 
ICaasachnsetts . . 

Klchiffan 

Minnesota 

MiBsissippi 

Missouri 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey.... 

New York 

North Carolina . 
Ohio 



POUxXDS. 



507 
146 
80 
959 
414 



199 

7,254 

27, 884 

2,078 

197 

5,899 

27 

102, 987 

2,943 

111,301 

60, 602 

132 

248 

2,265 

130, 428 

3,722 

9, 671, 931 

1,767 

27, 533 



STATBS. 



Oregon 

Pennsylvania . 
Rhode Island . . 
South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 



POUiNOS. 



Total, States 



TBBBITOBIES. 



District of Columbia 

Dakota 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 



Total, Territories 



Aggregate 



493 

43, 191 

50 

122 

1.581 

123 

638, 07? 

10,024 

135, 58*^ 



10,991,351 



15 



41 



545 
44 



645 



10, 991, 996 



The total production of hops in the United States in 1850 was 3,497,029 pounds; and in 1860 
10,991,996 pounds, showing a remarkable increase in the cultivation of this crop. 

New York produces nearly all the hops raised in the United States. In 1850 this State produced 
over two and a half million pounds, while all the other States and Territories produced less th:i:i one 
million pounds; and in 1860 New York produced over nine and a half million pounds, while all the 
other States and Territories produced less than one and a half million pounds. 

Next to New York, Vermont raises more hops tlian any other State, producing 638,677 pounds 
in 1860, against 288,023 pounds in 1850. 

In this country, as in England, the cultivation of hops is confined to a comparatively small area. 
New York raises over eight-tenths of all the hops produced in the United. ^Va.V«^\ ^os^Vx^^^^a^'^^si"^ 
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the bulk of the crop is raised in a few counties. The county of Otsego produces 3,507,069 ponni: 
Madison, 1,520,657 pounds; Schoharie, 1,441,048 pounds; Oneida, 838,460 pounds; Herkin^ 
707,910 pounds; Montgomery, 515,584 pounds. These six counties in New York produce overei|k 
and a half million pounds of hops, out of a total crop of eleven millions in the States and Tenitori& 
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Pounds of tobacco produced in the United States in 1860. 



STATES. 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas . • . • . . . 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi . . . . 

Missouri 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina . 
Ohio 



POUNDS. 



232, 014 
080, 080 

3,150 
6, 000, 133 

0,600 
828. 815 
010,318 

6, 885, 262 

7, 003, 378 
303, 168 

20, 340 

108, 126, 840 

30, 040 

1,583 

38, 410, 065 

3, 233, 108 

121, 000 

38, 038 

150. 141 

25, 086, 106 

18, 581 

140, 485 

5, 764, 582 

32, 853, 250 

25, 002, 581 



STATES. 



Oregon 

Pennsylvania - 
Rhode Island . 
South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 



Total, States . 



TEBRITOBIBS. 



District of Columbia 

Dakota 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Mexico , 

Utah 

Washington 



Total, Territories 



Aggregate 



Por5D& 



m 

43,44S.i 

97.! 

Ha 
123, MSl; 

s:.3 



434, is;! 



V 



«■•••• ••••■ 



m.w 



The amount of tobacco raised in the States and Territories in 1850 was 199,752,655 pounds; 
in 1860 434,209,461 pounds, showing an increase of nearly 220 per cent. 

Of this amount Virginia produced in 1860 123,968,312 pounds, and Kentucky 108,126,840 
In other words, these two States produced in 1860 more than half the tobacco grown in the United 

In 1850 Virginia raised 56,803,227 pounds, and Kentucky 55,501,196 pounds, or 112, 
pounds together. In other words, in 1850, out of a total product of tobacco of less than twoh 
million pounds in the States and Territories, these two States produced over one hundred and trj 
million. It will be seen, too, that the increase in the crop of tobacco in these two States since 1 
over 100 per cent, which, considering the magnitude of the crop in 1850, is very remarkable. 
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The following table shows the quantity of tobacco grown in the New England States in 1860, as 

compared with 1850: 

\m). ibco. 

Connecticut 6, 000, 133 1, 267. 624 

Maine 1, 583 

Massachusetts 3, 233, 198 138, 246 

New Hampshiro 18, 581 50 

Rhode Island 705 

Vermont 12, 245 



Total 9, 266, 445 1. 405, 920 



In 1850 the amount of tobacco raised in the New England States was less than one and a half mil- 
lion pounds, .while in 1860 it was over nine and a quarter million pounds — an increase of over 500 per cent. 

Of the nine and a quarter million pounds raised in the New England States, Connecticut produced 
six million, and Massachusetts over three and one-fitlh million. 

The following table shows the amount of tobacco grown in the middle States in 1860, as compare<l 
with 1850 : 



# 



I860. 1850. 

New York .1 5, 764, 582 83, 189 

New Jersey 149, 485 310 

Pennsylvania 3, 181, 586 912, 651 

Maryland 38, 410, 965 21, 407, 497 

Delaware 9, 699 

District of Columbia 15, 200 7, 800 

Total 47,531.517 22,411,447 



Maryland produced nearly twenty-one and a half million pounds of tobacco in 1850, while all the 
other middle States produced only about one million pounds. In 1860 this State produced nearly 
thirty-eight and a half million pounds, while the other middle States produced over nine million. New 
York and Pennsylvania show a remarkable increase in the tobacco crop. New York has increased from 
83,189 pounds in 1850, to over five and three-fourth million pounds in 1860. The increase in Penn- 
sylvania is by no means so great, but is nevertheless quite striking. 

The following table shows the amount of tobacco raised in the southern States in 1860, as com- 
pared with 1850: 

I860. 1850. 

Alabama 232, 914 164. 990 

Arkansas 989, 980 218, 936 

Florida 828. 815 998, 614 

G«)rgia 919, 318 423. 924 

Mississippi 159. 141 49, 960 

North Carolina 32, 853. 250 11, 984. 786 

South Carolina 104, 412 74, 285 

Louisiana 39, 940 26, 878 

Tennessee 43. 448, 007 20, 148, 932 

Texas 97, 914 66, 897 

Virginia 123, 968, 312 56, b03, 227 

Total 203. 642, 093 90, 961. 429 

- < -. 

Virginia, Tennessee, and North Carolina are the three principal tobacco-growing States in the 
•oath. These three States produce two hundred million pounds of the two hundred and three and a 
half million pounds raised in the southern States. 

IS 
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The following table shows the amount of tobacco raised in the western States in 1860, as coa- 
pared with 1850 : 

i960. 1850. 

lUinow 6, 8&0, 262 841. 394 

Indiana 7, 993, 378 1, 044, 620 

Iowa 303, 168 6, 041 

Kansas 20, 349 

Kentucky lOS. 126, 840 55, 601, 196 

Michigan 121, 099 1. 245 

Missouri 25. 0S6. 196 17. 113, 784 

Ohio 25, 092, 581 10, 454, 449 

Wisconsin 87, 340 1, 268 

Minnesota 38, 938 -. 

Nebraska 3, 636 

Total 173, 758. 787 84, 963, 997 



Next to Keatucky, Ohio and Missouri are the greatest tobacco-growing States in the west 
crop has also increased largely in these States since 1850. Indiana and Illinois come next, the 
producing nearly eight million pounds, and the latter nearly seven million pounds. 

The following table shows the amount of tobacco grown in the Pacific States in 1860, ascomj 
with 1860 : 

]s6i). IdoO. 

California 3, 150 1. 000 

Oregon 405 325 

New Mexico 7, 044 8. 467 

Utah 70 

Washington 10 

Total 10. 609 9, 862 



C&Si 



But little tobacco is raised on the Pacific coast, and it has increased a mere trifle since 185(1 
fiujt, in New Mexico there is an actual decrease, which is true of no other State except Florida. 

The returns show that tobacco is raised in every State, and in all the Territories except 

In 1850 the amount of tobacco raised in all of the States and Territories was eight pounds to 
inhabitant, and in 18G0 about fourteen pounds. The unsettled condition of Kentucky since the 
mencement of the war, with the loss of almost the entire crop in Virginia, have caused a great 
tion in the supply of tobacco, and prices have advanced very rapidly. This has stimulated the 
tion of tobacco in the northern States to an extent which it never would have attained in 
circumstances. 

The principal variety of tobacco grown in the northern States is the Connecticut seed-lea£ 
ordinarily grown for cigar wrappers, and the larger and more perfect the leaf the more profitabki 
crop. For smoking or chewing it is an inferior variety. In fact, it seems almost impossible to 
a good quaUty of chewing-tobacco in the northern States. It is found much more profitable li 
a large, tough leaf, suitable for cigar wrappers, than to attempt to grow a smaller crop of better 
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CANE SUGAR, MAPLE SUGAR. SORGHUM MOLASSES, HONEY. &c. 

Table showing the quantity of cane and maple sugar^ and cane, maple, and sorghum molasses produced in the United States 

in 1860. 



Alabama . . . 
Arkansas . . . 
California. . . 
Connecticat . 
Delaware . . . 

Florida 

Georgia .... 

Illinois 

Indiana 



Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Iionisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . . 

Michigan 

Miuneftota 

Mississippi , 

Missouri 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon , 

FMinsylyania. . . . 
Rhode Island . . . 
South Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vennont , 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 



STATES. 



Total States. 



TERRITORIES. 



District of Columbia 

Dakota 

Nebraska 

Nerada 



Cane sugar, hogs- 
heads of 1,000 
pounds each. 



175 



1,669 
1,167 



221,726 



Maple sugar, 
pounds of. 



228 
3,077 



44,259 



991 

134,195 

1,541,761 

315, 436 

3,742 

380,941 



506 
402 



38 



196 

2 

5,099 



306,742 

63,281 

1,006,078 

4,051,822 

370,669 

99 

142,028 

2, 255, 012 

3,455 

10,816,419 

30,845 

3,345,508 



Cane molasses, 
gallons of. 



85,115 



436,357 
546,749 



Maple molasses, 
gallons of. 



13,439,772 



2,767.335 



205 
115,620 



230,982 



9,897,781 

938,103 

1,584,451 



40, 120, 083 



10,016 
22,305 



12,494 



2,830 
408,358 



14, 903, 996 



122 



124 

6 

2,277 



20 

20,048 

292,908 

11,405 

2 

140,076 



Sorghum mo- 
lasses, gallons of 



32,679 

2,404 
15,307 
78,998 
23,038 



18,289 
43,833 

131,843 

17.759 

370, 512 



114,310 



74,372 



16,253 
99.605 
83,118 



1,597,274 



275 



55,653 

115,604 

552 

395 

1,613 



103,490 
806,589 
881,049 
1,211,512 
87,666 
356,705 



907 



86,963 

14, 178 

1,427 

796,111 



396 

516 

263,475 

779,076 

315 

22,749 

20 

51,041 

706,663 

112,412 



221,270 
19,854 



6,698,181 



29 
23,497 



New Mexico 
Utah 

Washington 



Total Territories. 



AprgTegiUo 



40 



122 



2tl0, O&Z 



40.120.205 : 14.91W.91H5 



315 



l.aC.5H9 



1.950 
25, 475 



50. 942 



~ ■ X- 



6,749.123 



The total amount of cano sugar produced in the United States in 1850 was 23(1.814,000 pounds; 
and in 1^60, 230,982,000 |Kmnds, showing a slight decrease in the last decade. 
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Louisiana produces over two hundred and twenty-one million of the two hundred and thittyiri' 
lion pounds raised in the whole United States. 

Texas produced over five million pounds of cane sugar in 1860, being the greatest 8agar-grDwii{| 
State after Louisiana. 

Of maple sugar there was produced in 1850, in the whole United States and Territories, 34,253,43(| 
pounds; and in 1860, 40,120,205 pounds, or an increase of nearly six million pounds. 

Of this amount New York and Vermont produced more than half; the former producing dob^I 
eleven million pounds, and the latter nearly ten million pounds. 

Michigan stands third, producing four million pounds. Ohio produces over three millions; P»j 
sylvania two and three quarter millions; New Hampshire two and a quarter millions ; Wisoongin uA 
Indiana each one and a half million ; Massachusetts and Virginia about one miliion pounds eacL fi| 
the amount raised in the other States we would refer to the foregoing table. 

The article known as maple sugar is made from the sap of the Acer Scuxharinum^ or sugar m^l 
(known also as rock maple,) one of the most symmetrical and beautiful of American forest trees, i 
is found in nearly every State of the Union, but is most abundant between the parallels of 43° and 4f. 
The process of making the sugar may be briefly described as follows: As soon as the sap b^Kt 
flow in the spring, which is usually from the 1st to the 15th of March, the trees are " tapped" k 
boring one or two holes of half an inch in diameter and two inches deep, in each tree, and from fifln 
to twenty-four inches above the ground. Into these holes are inserted hollow wooden plugs, cah 
"quills," which conduct the sap into wooden troughs or pails placed beneath. Sometimes the orifiai 
made with a heavy, curvilinear chisel, which is driven into the sap-wood with a wooden mallet, aaii 
wooden spouts properly prepared, is inserted to carry off the sap. The careless use of the axe int» 
ping, is frequently indulged to the great injury of the trees and to their premature destruction, Ifc 
sap, ordinarily, runs only in the day-time and after frosty nights, commencing as soon as it begittk 
thaw in the morning, and ceasing as soon as it begins to freeze towards evening. Sach tree will jidj 
from one to four gallons of sap in twenty -four hours. Cold and dr}^ winters, with frosty nights i 
warm, sunny days during the "sugaring season," are most favorable for the production of sap. The if I 
is collected from the troughs and placed in sheet-iron pans of about eight inches deep, four feet vife 
and eight to twelve feet long, set on brick arches, (kettles were formerly used for the purpose.) A 
brisk boiling is kept up in the pans for twelve or fifteen hours, fresh sap being occasionally adU 
when the whole reaches the consistency of "sirup," in which form much of it is used for domei 
purposes. The sirup is then strained and put in kettles holding from eight to. ten gallons each, wheR 
it is again kept boiling for about two hours. (The best makers pour into each kettle-full of m\ 
about one pint of new milk to assist in clarifying.) During this process the impurities rise to the sc^| 
face and are carefully skimmed off. When the sirup has boiled sufficiently to "grain" well, it isi- 
lowed to partially cool, (stirring constantly,) and is then poured into pans or moulds, when it becoiui| 
the "maple sugar" of commerce. On the average, twenty quarts of sap will make one pound of sag* 
and each tree will produce from three to four pounds of sugar annually. Very large trees will prodw 
eight to ten pounds. The sugaring season usually lasts from four to six weeks, and until the bads<i| 
the tree begin to swell vigorously, when the sap diminishes in quantity and quality. 

Of sorghum molasses the product was 6,749,123 gallons. 

It is an interesting fact, as showing how rapidly a plant can be distributed through the countij.| 
that we have returns of sorghum molasses from twenty-eight out of the thirty-four States reported. 

The high price of sugar and molasses since the war has stimulated the cultivation of sorghum te I 
to an unusual degree. The drought of 1863 in the west, followed by an unusually severe frost befoff| 
the plants were ripe, destroyed the sorghum crop of 1863. Had the season been favorable^ alaipl 
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amount of sorghum molasses would have been produced, as there was a larger area planted than ever 
before. The disastrous effect of the drought and early frost served to discourage many from planting 
in 1864 who would otherwise have engaged in the business. 

Sugar has not been made to any extent from sorghum, and thus far the difficulties in the way n^ 
its Ti::iDufacture, adverted to in our previous reports, have not been overcome. 

BEET SUGAR. 

Within the last three years the price of sugar has doubled, and it is not improbable that the pres- 
ent high price will be maintained for some time to come. 

Many trials have been made to manufacture an indigenous sugar, but, unhappily, the experiments 
have not been made to any extent on the proper vegetable. The sorghum has been tried and proves 
valuable for sirup, but the great difficulty in making sugar has not been overcome, and the high price, 
of this article continues. 

We have been surprised that the cane has not yet been, to some extent, supplanted by the beet 
which involves no trials for experiments, as this plant has been cultivated successfully for a long period 
in France for this purpose, and the products obtained cannot be rivalled in beauty or exceeded in 
quality by the product of the cane. 

The attempts which have been made to manufacture sugar from beets in this country have, as a 
general rule, till a year or two past, proved unsuccessful, probably owing to the fact that the experi- 
ments were tried on a small scale, with the rudest machinery. In France it is found that individual 
farmers cannot successfully manufacture sugar from the beet. It is properly a manufacturing, and net 
an agricultural process, one requiring a larger capital than most farmers are willing to invest The 
better method would be to establish factories and encourage farmers to raise the beets at established 
prices per ton. In this way, with improved machinery, and the adoption of the more recent processes 
of manufacture, we see no reason why beet sugar cannot be produced in this country with great profit 
and advantage both to the manufacturers and the farmers. The climate of the southern and western 
States is well adapted to the growth of the beet, and as large crops can be grown here as in France. 
M. de Lavergne, in his recent work on French agriculture, states that the average production of beet- 
roots in the department of the Nord (where nearly half of all the sugar made in France is produced) 
is sixteen tons per acre. By actual trial it has been found that 120,000 pounds of beet-root will pro- 
duce 8,400 pounds of sugar, or seven per cent., and 5,030 pounds of molasses. At this rate an acre oi 
beets of sixteen tons would make 2,240 pounds of sugar, besides molasses. 

The industry of beet sugar, so far as concerns the vegetable, is essentially agricultural and this 
country would appear to combine all the conditions of success. 

Beet-root sugar was formerly made in occasional instances in different parts of the northern States, 
but never in such a quantity as to find a place in the returns of the census. Within the last two or 
three years some attention has been given to the cultivation of the sugar-beet in Ohio and in Illinois. 
And there seems to be no doubt that sugar can be made in this country from the beet with consider- 
able profit at present prices. 

In addition to the sugar and molasses, there is another important item of profit — the leaves of the 
beets and the refuse pulp. Both can be used as foo<l for cattle, and it must bo borne in mind that as 
nothing is removed but sugar, all the manurial elements of the crop are lefl for the farm. The cultiva- 
tion of the beet-root, therefore, is one of the very best methods of increasing the fertility of the farm. 
On this i>oint M. de Lavergne remarks : 

" It W.-W feared, in the first in{«tance, that the cultivation of the eugar-beet would lessen the production of cattle and wheat 
by occupying the best land. But this fear was ill-fonnded, at Ieai»t n^lalive to the best cultivated regions. It \a now demoii- 
atrotcd that the manufacture of sugar, by creating a new source of profit, contrihult's to incn^astr the oiIkt pnHliicts of the soil. 
The extraction of the paccharine matter deprives the root of only part of its elements. Its pulp and foliage supply the animals 
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with an abundance of food ; and the returns of the flugar-works enable them to add commercial manures* which indefinHaljr 
increase the fertility of the soil. In 1855 the city of Valenciennes, the principal seat of the manufacture, was able to iijflcribe 
upon a triumphal arch these significant words : * Produce of wheat in the arondissement before the mazmfactnxe of sugar, 
353,000 hectolitres, (961,173 bushels;) number of oxen, 700. Produce of wheat since the manufacture of sugar, 431,000 
hectolitres, (1,158 256 bushels;) number of cattle, 11,500/" 

The pulp or solid residue amounts to about twenty per cent, of the entire root. When divested 
of the juice it still contains two or three per cent, of saccharine matter, and is greedily eaten by cattle 
and pigs, which fatten rapidly upon it. It is said not to be good, however, for milch cows. Ordinary 
beets and mangel-wurzel contain sugar, but the Silesian beets alone are cultivated for this purpose. By 
judicious selection and culture, varieties have been obtained which contain much more sugar than the. 
ordinary variety. In obtaining this result, however, the size of the root has been reduced. M. Kiiauer, 
of Germany, has produced a variety which he names the imperial beet-root, which contains seventeeo 
and a quarter per cent, of sugar. This improvement places the beet on a par with the cane as a sugar- 
plant, while the cultivator of the beet has several important advantages over the West India and 
Louisiana planters. The cultivation of the sugar-cane occupies from twelve to fifleen months, and it 
must all be manufactured in a few days, or great loss ensues. On the other hand, the beet requires but 
about four months to arrive at maturity, and then it can be stored and manipulated at leisure. We 
would earnestly recommend this subject to men of capital, and that the business may not be recklessly 
undertaken we have obtained from Professor H. Dussauce, an enlightened French chemist, at present 
residing in this country, an account of the beet cultivated for sugar, and the process of manufacture in 
France, which we subjoin. 

OF THE BEET-ROOT. 

The presence of sugar in the beet was observed by Margniff, and Achard, of Berlin, attempted 
the extraction of this sugar on a large scale ; but it was only during the period of the continental 
system that the manufacture of sugar from the beet acquired such perfection in France as made it 
profitable. The beet so generally cultivated at the present time is derived from the beta vulgctris. 
The two principal varieties of this root are the red beet, which has been grown for a very long time 
in kitchen gardens, and the white beet. Between these two there are numerous varieties, having a 
flesh color of various intensity. The seeds of the same plant, in fact, frequently produce varieties of 
decidedly different shades of color. The red and the white beet, however, appear to be the most 
constant, and the intermediate varieties arc the result of crosses. 

The first has a large root, which grows in great part above the ground. It is a very hardy plant, 
and has been cultivated for a very long time in various parts of the continent as food for cattle, and is 
now very common. The root which has been preferred for the manufacture of sugar is conical, of a 
rose color without, and its concentric internal layers are also colored ; but it appears that the white 
beet of Silesia is the more productive. The beet thrives in almost all kinds of soils, provided they be 
suflBciently manured. In Alsace (east of France) it succeeds in light and in strong argillaceous soils 
indifferently. Another valuable quality which this root possesses is that of succeeding in the most 
dissimilar climates It is grown to advantage both in the north and south of France. 

The beet is sown at once; in the field, or in beds, and transplanted. The latter method appears 
now to obtain a decided preference, inasmuch as it leaves plenty oF time for th(5 preparation of the soil 

In a piece of ground well broken up by delving or ploughing, and highly manured, the seed is 
sown in lines or drills as soon as the spring frosts are no longer to be api)reheniled. The transplanting 
in the east of France takes place about the middle of May, and even in the beginning of June. The 
plants are generally set about 15 inches apart. In the north the beet harvest does not begin before the 
end of September, and generally ends in the course of October. The gathering is delayed as long as 
possible, inasmuch as the root increases visibly to the very end of the season. But gathering the beet 
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at a very late period in those countries where winter grain has to follow this crop is attended with 
more than one disadvantage. Without speaking of the difficulties that are incidental to wet seasons, a 
late seed time is generally unfavorable for whc^at. To meet this difficulty Boussingault advises to take 
up th(; beets at the period when it becomes ncicessary to prepare the land for winter se(»d ; that is to 
say, more than a month before the present general harvest of the root. In doing so he relied upon the 
interesting fact ascertained by Pcjligot in the course of his chemical researches, viz : that the composition 
ofthe beet is identical at every age. In this premature or anticipated beet harvest a less W(Mght of root 
is of course gathered than would have been obtained at a later period ; but the nutritious jmwer of th(^se 
roots are the same as they would ever have been. The grand cpiestions to be determined were, 
whether the root would keep or not, and whether the cattle would eat them from the pile as freely as 
from the field. All this was ascertained in the course of the winter; the beet kept perfectly, and the 
cattle eat it as freely as ever. The procedure to be adopted to secure a crop of beets of average weight 
some considerable time before the usual period is simply to transplant earlitT, but more closely, with 
less space between the drills. If experience decides in favor of this method, a late and unlavorable s<'ed 
time tor winter grain will be completely obviated. 

The beet which grows above the ground is best gathered with the hand ; such as grow under 
ground require to be loosened by running a plough along the drill. In Alsace it is the custom to take 
away the leaves, and to trim the roots upon the ground ; the refuse thus obtained constitutes a con- 
siderable mass of manure, which it is well to plough in immediately. 

Co^t of htt't raitun jhr two and <i liolf (it.ris ttf iruinl liutd in FntHtw. 

Ilont, taxes, interest S23 00 

Manure 20 00 

Two ploughings and two lianowin^.s 17 20 

Seeding \l 60 

Weeding and delving 7 00 

Digging and cartage 7 20 

bi4 OU 



The production varies between sixty and ninety thousand pounds, aiul, consequently, the price of 
one thousand {)ouuds is from 95 cents to Si 40. The value of the leaves used as food for cattle saves 
some accessary expenses. The leaves falling during the vegetation and the small roots lell in the 
ground represent about 9,G00 poun<ls of manure. The leaves taken from the root vary from thirty to 
thirty-six thousand poun<ls. These products are worth from $10 to §12. 

In France the product of each 110 pounds weight of beet is estimattnl at 4.5(i, or somewhat more 
than four and a half pounds of white sugar. The amount of loss in the maimfacture may be conceived 
from the actual composition of the beet, which, by the process tbllowed by Peligot to exhaust the dry 
root by boiHng it with alcohol of moderate density, appears to contain trom 4 to 5, up to 1), 10, 11, and 
nearly 12 per cent, of sugar. The analysis of Peligot has been contirmed by the experiments of Bra- 
conuat, who Ibund the white beet of Silesia to have a very complex composition, as the following table 
shows : 

Water t>3.o 

Sugar 10.5 

Cellulutfc and peclotfi* ... 0.8 

Albumen, casein, and other noutral nitrogunizi^d matters 1 .o 

Malic and pectic acids, gummy and I'atty matters, aromatic and coloring neuters, es- 

S(*ntial oil, &c., &c 3.7 

100.0 
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On an average, the analysis of Pcligut would lead us to conclude that the beet contained, in liX 
parts — 

Water 87.0 

Matters soluble in water, (sugar) 8.0 

Matters uusoluble in water 5.0 



100.0 



From which it appears that no more than about two-fiilhs of the sugar containcKl in the beet-F>i 
is extracted. As in crushing the cane, so in squeezing the rasped pulp of the beet, a part of theW 
is owing to a certain quantity of sugar being lell in the express-pulp. In fact, Mrith the presses, whi 
from 60 to 70 per cent, of juice is obtained, the root actually contains 95 per cent. The loss heit 
however, is of less consequence than in the cane, the trash of which is used for fuel, whilst the pi;^ 
of the beet serves as food for cattle. The pulp indeed is found to possess very nearly the same amoii: 
of nutritive power as the root which produces it. 

One of the considerations which is of the highest importance in connexion with the productioci 
sugar from the beet is inherent in the difficulty of preserving the root after it is full grown. GatlwK 
at the end of autumn, the root suiTers no less from severe frost than it does from mild, open weatk 
frost destroys its organization, and in mild winters vegetation continues, at the expense of the sqjt 
principle which had been formed during the growth. If the beet actually contains at every periodi 
its existence the same quantity of sugar, there would, probably, be a great advantage in not waitingk 
the period of complete maturity, by sowing somewhat thicker than wont, any difference of weight w« 
probably be made up, and then there would be no risk of loss in keeping. 

The quantity of beet gathered from a given extent of land necessarily varies Mrith the soiLi 
pains bestowed upon the crop, and the quantity of manure that has been used The following ». 
few particulars from official documents : 

Protlure per acre. 

Tona. Cwt. 

Drpartmcnt of tlic? pas de Calais 12 17 

" North 14 6 

" Cher 15 11 

But in other departments the produce is considerably smaller; so that the average for thcwfe! 
of France has been estimated at not more than ten tons, nine hundred weight, one quarter, andthiitd 
pounds per acre; an average which approaches \ery closely to that obtained by Boussingault on b| 
own farm during a period of seven years. 

Assuming four and six-tenths pounds of sugar to be obtained from every 110 pounds of bet 
the produce, in sugar, from an acre in the course of seven months will amount to nine hundred veifk 
three quarters, and twenty-two pounds. An acre of land in sugar-cane yields in fourteen moaci 
fifteen hundred weight, one quarter, and ten pounds. 

To manage one acre of land under beet-root, 45.6 days of a man and 14.1 of a horse was i[ 
amount of labor expended. A domain of 3G0 acres in the south is worked by 150 negroes, vbk: 
reckoning the time that the crop is on the ground at fourteen months, would bring the number of Ji? 
labor by a man to 177 per acre. 

Such an expenditure of labor must, in the nature of things, absorb the greater part of the proi 
and it was shown that the cost of cultivation and manufacture of cane-sugar was equal to the value: 
the produce. Still the cane presents one considerable advantage over the beet — namely, that of t 
nishing the fuel necessary to the boiling, an advantage which will be better understood whenii- 
known that in the manufacture of every 100 pounds of beet-sugar the consumption of coal amouuii* 
twenty-two pounds. 
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The importance of the fabrication of sugar can be seen in the following table, which inJ'cates the 
production of this substance throughout the world : 

Annual production. 

Bengalee, China, Siam 200, 000,* 000 pounds. 

English cuAunics 440, 000, 000 

Spanish «« 650, 000, 000 

Dutch «' 160,000,000 

Swedish and Danish , 20, 000, 000 " 

French colonies 220, 000, 000 " 

France* 303,000,000 

Belgium 12, 000, 000 

Brazil 350, 000, 000 

United Statest 420, 000, 000 

(Jennany 304, 000, 000 

Bussia 70, 000, 000 



« 

it 



« 
« 

« 



TotalJ 3, 149, 000, 000 



EXTRACTION OF 8U0AB FROM TUE BEET. 

In 80 important a fabrication we cannot enter into all the particulars, but give an account of the 
different processes followed in French manufactures. 

The beets are taken out of the ground when they have acquired their full growth, and are care- 
fully separated from those which have been injured by the operation. The beets are made into heaps 
in the field, and covered with leaves until there is danger of frost, when they must be housed or buried 
in pits. The upper part of the root at the starting point of the stalk is cut off, because this portion is 
harder and contains but littie sugar. 

The beets, afler being cleansed and washed, are thrown into a machine, which reduces them to 
as fine a pulp as possible, and breaks up the cells. The pulp is placed in woollen bags laid on each 
other, and between which metallic plates are introduced; after which the mass is compressed by a 
screw-press, and the juice ccoUected which flows out, and which constituted about 0.4 of the juice 
contained. The bags arid plates are then placed under the platform of an hydraulic press, which is 
unscrewed after having maintained the pressure for about ten minutes, when the bags are placed two 
by two between two plates, and again still more powerfully compressed. In this manner 75 to 80 per 
cent, of beet-root juice may be extracted, only about fifteen parts being left in the pulp. 

As the juice soon changes, it is essential to raise it as quickly as possible to a high temperature, in 
order to prevent fermentation, and to saturate with some lime the free acids, which would soon convert 
a portion of the sugar into glucose. For this purpose the juice on leaving the press is conveyed into 
a double-bottomed boiler, heated by steam, and the temperature is rapidly raised from 140^ to 158^ ; 
afterwards it is conveyed into another boiler, also heated by steam, where the desiccation or treat- 
ment with lime is effected. Hydrated lime is usually made by pouring on quicklime ten times its 



• The fabrioatkm of beeUugftr in Fraooe sinoe 1828 to 1836 bat rmiMd from 6,330,000 poandi to 90.000,000. From 1837 to 1847 it owU- 
liM between lixty-two and one hundred end lix mllUoot. Since that thne the prodnctlon haa yaried between one hundred and twenty-fonr and 
«M bandied and flftj-four milliona. In 1860 France produced 184,000,000, and in 1868, 303,007,000. 

f Louisiana alone produced, in its 1,400 hcUntim, 380,000,000 pounda of raw fugar, and mote than 160,000,000 gallona of molaww. 
jlf to thia torn we add the quantlttea coneumed in the Bast Indiea and other parts of the world, not enumerated in the abore table, we find 
lh» quantitj to amount to 6,100,494,000 pounds, thus claadfied : 

Cane-sugar • • 3,900,000,000 

Beet •« 960,000,000 

Maple " 40,494,000 

Palm •• 300,000,000 



6,100.494,000 
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weight of boiling water, and when the lime is entirely slacked, passing it over a metallic fm, 
which arrests the grains of sand and the now decarbonated portions. The juice is first heated to 16] 
in the desiccating boiler, tiie milk of lime is then added, and the whole is stirred to render the mixtai 
homogeneous; the temperature is raised to 212*^, the supply of steam being cut off when ebullitki 
commences. The lime combines with the free acids, the albuminous substan^^i^. the fiitty and coloriaf 
matters, producing insoluble compounds, effecting at the same time a kind of clarification by camiie 
down with the insoluble compounds organic remains which were suspended in the juice. A thick gcci 
having formed on the surfiice of the liquid, the latter is kept from boiling in order to prevent its r^ 
ture by the bubbles of steam. The proportion of lime added varies with the nature of the beetuc 
with their freshness, only three pounds for one thousand pints of juice being used in the beginninjf 
the season, and with fresh beets, which quantity is gradually increased, and frequently reaches te 
pounds before the close of the season. An excess of lime remains in the liquor, and forms a dc- 
quescent compound with a i)ortion of the sugar. In some factories it has been endeavored to satoi^ 
it with a proper quantity of acid. 

When the operation is terminated, the liquor is drawn off and filtered through animal charciA 
the filters used for this purpose being large sheet-iron cylinders, having a false bottom pierced whl 
holes like a colander. A cloth is extended over the bottom, over which is spread very coarselj p 
dered animal chalk, added in successive layers until it fills the cylinders to within one and a half m 
of the top, when another cloth is laid upon it, and is covered by another metallic plate pierced wit 
holes ; each filter receiving from 6,000 to 8,000 pounds of charcoal. The filters should be kept m 
slantly filled with fluid, which is easily done by means of a stop-cock. After this process, by wkii 
the juice loses a portion of its coloring matter, and the lime in excess, which adheres to the charcosL: 
is conveyed as rapidly as possible into the concentrating boilers, which are generally shallow, sdv: 
heated by a circulation of a light pressure of steam through copper tubes arranged over their bottui'. 
The juice is raised to a temperature of 70^ in' 10 or 12 minutes. The workman judges by indicatb 
understood by experience, if it is properly concentrated, or if the boiling is completed. During lit 
ebullition, which terminates at a temperature of 266^ to 275°, a considerable portion of the sugar- 
altered, and to diminish the loss the evaporation must be effected as rapidly as possible. Thisoper/ 
tion has been greatly improved by boiling in vacuo— that is, in close boilers, heated by steam, a 
brought into communication with worms and receivers, in which a vacuum is made. When ebuDife 
takes place at a lower temperature, the quantity of sugar changed is much smaller. 

When the sirup is properly boiled, it is collected in a cooler, which generally receives the prodKfc 
of five or six boilings, and its temperature then falls to about 176°. Crystallization then commence 
but as soon as any crystals form they are detached from the sides and the sirup stirred to bring tbec 
again into suspension. When the temperature has fallen to 130° or 122° the sirup is poured iie 
large conical moulds of metal or baked clay, resting on the point, which is furnished with a bole p 
viously stopped with a plug of wet muslin. The moulds are ranged on long benches with openiie 
through which the escaping fluids fall into zinc gutters, whence they flow into reservoirs. The tet 
perature of the room containing the moulds should be about 86°. Crystallization is completed in ate 
24 or 36 hours, when the plug is removed from the opening in the mould, and the point of theU 
pierced with an awl so as to draw off* the molasses, which is again concentrated even further thanik 
original sirup, and crystallized in moulds. When the molasses is too highly colored, as happen 
sometimes, it is diluted with a suflScient quantity of water, filtered through animal chalk, concentrate: 
and recrystallized. The sirup which drains from the second sugar is frequently subjected to the satf 
process for a third time, but the crystallization then requires a great length of time. 

When the sugar has drained sufficiently, the loaves are loosened — that is, the moulds are ioTCite 
and the loaves detached by gentle blows ; atler which they are placed in the wareroom, protected fo 
dampness. This is raw beet sugar, which requires refining before being fitted for consumption. 
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BEFINIKO. 

The process of refining beet-sugar is similar to that of the cane. We give below the different 
proportions of substances obtained by refining : 

Om hundred pounds of raw bM-tugar being refined, ghe the Jbllowing. 



Qoalltj of tho raw sugar. 



Line fourth ..... 
Fourth common 
Fourth ordinary 

Oood fourth 

Clarified 



8 

a 

l 



1-3 



CQ 



52 
54 

56 
60 
70 



15 


67 


16 


70 


17 


75 


18 


78 


16 


86 



15 
14 
12 
10 
5 



i 



18 
16 
13 
12 
9 



COST OF THE MANUFACTURE OF BEET-SUGAR. 

Co9t of producing fix hundred thousand pounds of sugar. 

Ten million pounds of beet-roots cost 

Labor 

Fuel 



Lime— animal black 

Ten per cent, on cost of machinery. . . 

Five per cent, on cash capital 

Rents, repairs, and other contingencies 



From which deduct one huadred and twenty thousand pounds of molasses, 82, 160 
Residue, pulp, &c 2, 490 



Oost in the factory 



Two hundred pounds in the factory, cost. 

Handling, storage, &c 

Duty 



813, 000 
4,200 
3,600 
2.400 
3,000 
.500 
4,950 

31, 650 



4,650 

27,000 

9 00 
3 00 
9 90 



21 90 



Price varies from 822 to 828, say 824 ; profit, 82 1 0. 

Showing, on six hundred thousand pounds, a profit of 86, 300, or 81 05 per hundred pounds. 
Time occupied, one hundred days. 

The cost of producing cane-sugar in this country has generally been estimated at about 83 50 
per one hundred pounds. 

These statements will enable our readers interested in this subject to realize the practicability of 
making beet-sugar with profit, especially under the new and unfortunate condition of our country. It 
is not probable that the prices of an article, the use of which is so general, will very soon fall so low as 
to render the manufacture of sugar from the beet a precarious or hazardous business. 

Since the foregoing was prepared we find an editorial article on beet-sugar in the "^ Journal of 
Commerce," of New York, of November 11, 1864, which concludes as follows: 

" Beet-sugar is a novelty in this country, but an old story in Europe, where it is manufactured in inunense quantities, and 
daily used on the tables of millions of people. * It is sucrose — ^possessing all the properties of cane-sugar. The white Silcsian 
beot is considered the best, containing a larger proportion of saccharine matter, and a less amount of injurious salts than any 
other kind. Fresh beet-roots yield from six to seven per cent, of sugar. The method of manufacture is very simple. The 
beets are cut or rasped into fine pieces, and the juice is then pressed out, or obtained by infusion. Lime-water is added to make 
it alkaline ; the excess of lime is subsequently removed by a current of carbonic acid gas ; the liquid filtered, evaporated and 
crystallized precisely like cane-sugar. Small experiments in the manufacture of beet-sugar have been made in this country 
with some success. To make it a reasonably cheap product, however, extensive tracts of land, and large outlays for machinery 
and labor are required. 

"The public will encourage every effort that may be made in this region of discovery and entor^jriac. TVa: ^x!«rssn*N»^ 
prices of sugar afford a good opportunity for talent and capital to develop frax \aiu«!QX %M»^AmiR; t^wmx^k^V 
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HONEY. 



Of honey, there was produced in 1860 in the United States 23,366,357 pounds, but little over hlf 
the amount of maple sugar. 

New York produces 2,369,761 pounds, and North Carolina 2,055,969 pounds. These two Statei 
produce more honey than any of the others. Kentucky stands third, producing about 1,750,000 poundi 
Missouri and Tennessee rank next, producing over 1,500,000 each. Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Oliie 
each produce nearly 1,500,000 pounds. Illinois and Indiana each produce about 1,250,000 pooiuk 
No other States than these mentioned, produce one million pounds. 

The census of 1850 did not give the amount of honey separately from beeswax. The total amo&at 
of honey and beeswax produced in the United States in 1850 was 14,853,790 pounds, and in ISS? 
24,689,144 pounds, showing an increase of over 60 per cent. The proportion of honey to beeswuitl 
about one pound of beeswax to seventeen and three-quarters pounds of honey. 

DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 



States. 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

Califoniia...... 

Connecticut . . . 

Di'Iaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

LoaisiaDA 

Maine 

Kaiyland 

Massachusetts . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsjlrania... 
Rhode Island . . . 
Sooth Carolina. . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 



a 

S3 

a 

i 
e 

o 

H 



127,063 

140,198 

160,610 

33,276 

16,S62 

13,446 

130,771 

563,736 

520, en 

175,088 
20,344 
355,704 
78,703 
60,637 
93,406 
47,786 
136,917 
17,065 
117,571 
361,674 
41,101 
79,707 
503,725 
150, €61 
625,346 
36,772 
437,654 
7, 121 
81,125 
290,682 
325,698 
69,071 
287,579 
116,160 



mm 

i 



8 

a 

d 

08 



^ 



111,687 
57,358 
3,681 
82 
2,294 
10,901 
101,069 
38,539 
28,893 
5,734 
1,496 
117,634 
91,7^ 
104 
9,829 
108 
330 
377 
110,723 
80,941 
10 
6,362 
1,553 
51,388 
7,194 
980 
8,832 
10 
56,4:16 
126, 315 
63,334 
43 
41,015 
],U3(J 



I 

a 
8 

o 

u> 

a 



8d,316 
78,707 
26,204 
47,939 
9,530 
7,361 
74,487 
90,:id0 

117,687 
56,964 
21,551 

106,909 
60,358 
79, 792 
34,524 
38,221 
61,686 
27,568 

105,603 

166,588 
51,512 
10,067 

121.703 
48,511 
63,078 
7,469 
60,371 
7,857 
22,629 

102, 158 

172, 492 
24,639 
97,872 
93, 652 



I 



I 

a 



I 



S 



230,537 
171,003 
205,407 

98,877 

22,595 

92,974 
299,688 
522,634 
363,563 
189,802 

28,550 
269,215 
129,662 
147, 314 

99,463 
144,492 
179, 543 

40,344 
207,646 
345,243 

94,880 

138,818 

1, 123, 634 

228,623 

676,585 

53,170 
673,547 

19,700 
163,938 
249, 514 
601, MO 
174,667 
330,713 
203, 001 



Total Stales ! 6,2iM,(iC6 



1,136,103 2,204,275 j 8,516,872 






I 



454,543 
318,069 
948,731 

95,091 

25,596 
887,725 
631,707 
970,799 
588,144 
293,388 

43,354 
457,845 
386,787 
149,827 
119,254 

97,801 
238,615 

51,345 
416,660 
657,153 
118,075 

89,909 
727,837 
416,676 
895,077 

93,498 
685,575 

11,548 
330,809 
413,060 
2,761,736 
153,144 
615,882 
2^^,207 



14,699,215 



js 

a 



370,156 


1.7«.« 


202,753 


i,nit 


1» 068, 008 


€W 


117, 107 


rA,B 


16,857 


c* 


30,156 


Zlt 


519, 618 


S.6i3 


769,135 


«.«» 


991,175 


xmM 


259, OU 


mi 


17,569 


US 


998,990 


VOLt 


181,953 


OlS 


452,472 


511 


155,765 


S3 


114,899 


3t 


1,271,743 


R£ 


13,044 


mr 


352,632 


i.a* 


937,445 


j,«« 


S10»534 


ai 


135,228 


9i« 


2,617,865 


«*J 


546,749 


i,»i 


3,&46,767 


S,fiC 


86,062 


ii 


1,631,540 


t«£* 


9a;69« 


rf 


233,509 


»" 


773,317 


13f* 


753,363 


1.51 


752.201 


3i 


1> 043,269 


1,* 



E 

e 
c 

i 
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oix 



Domettie 



Territorlat, 



l>i«iiictof€olambi* 

Dakota 

Nebraska 

NeTada 

New Mexico 

Utah 

Waehington 



I 



I 



TotalTerritoriee. 



Aggregate 



641 

84 

4,449 

541 

10,066 

4,565 

4,772 



85,118 



6,249,174 



o 

I 

d 
a 

I 

a 

I 



J29 
19 
469 
134 
11,991 
851 
159 



13,045 



1,151,148 



M 









69 

348 

12,594 

620 

25,266 

9,168 

2,571 



50,636 



2,254,911 



I 

S3 



639 

286 

6,995 

947 

34,369 

11,967 

9,660 



64,863 



8,581,735 



a 



198 
167 
17,608 
3,904 
29,094 
12,959 
16,228 



80,158 



14,779,373 



a 

I 



40 

193 

2,355 

376 

830,116 

37,332 

10, 157 



880,569 



22,471,275 



I 

i 



1,099 

287 

25,369 

10, 313 
6,707 
6,383 



53,729 



33,512,867 



In our review of the tables of live-stock we have confined ourselves to the official returns, which 
include for the most part the domestic animals connected with the agriculture of the country. By 
such a course only can we institute those comparative examinations from which alone can be determined 
the progress or decline of any interests involved in the census. The amount of live-stock scattered 
throughout cities and large towns, which escaped the official record, was known to be very considerable 
in the aggregate; and, to be enabled to arrive at some close approximation thereof, we directed each 
of the census takers to make return of the numbers of animals in his district believed to have been 
omitted on his schedules. The summary of these returns will be found in a table at page 192, the 
details of which may safely be added to the numbers in the official tables immediately preceding to 
those of the several State tables, and to those given in the present commentary, by such as desire to 
arrive at the fullest numbers for 1860, while they should be excluded from exhibits from which we 
would prepare comparative statements. To have embodied the numbers of the table referred to with 
the official return, or to have included them in this review, would have lessened the means of com- 
parison, and led to erroneous conclusions as to the progress of this branch of agricultural production, 
having been omitted, as they were, in the previous census. 

There were m the States and Territories 4,336,719 horses in 1850, and 6,249,174 in 1860. 
The following table shows the number of horses in the New England States in 1860, as compared 
with 1850 : 



I860. 

Connecticat 33, 276 

Maine 60, 637 

New Hampshire 41, 101 

MaBsachusetta 47, 786 

Rhode lahmd 7, 121 

YcnnoDt 60, 071 



Total 258, 902 



1860. 
26,879 
41,721 
34, 233 
42,216 

6,168 
61.057 

212. 274 



Vermont has more horses than any other New England State. Maine comes next, and then in 
order saccecd Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Connecticut There were 212,274 horses in the 
New England States in 1850, and 258,992 in 1860, showing aii vitf^t^!»ai^ ^S. \i^n£V) i^iIV^^^f^^ 
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The following table shows the number of horses in the middle States in 1860, as compared with 1850: 



New York 

New Jersey 

Pcnnsylvaoia 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Colombia 



1860. 


1850. 


503, 725 


447, 014 


79, 707 


63, 955 


437, 654 


350, 398 


16,562 


13,852 


93, 406 


75, 684 


641 


824 



Total 1, 131, 695 951, 727 



1860. 


1850. 


563, 736 


267, 653 


520, 677 


314, 299 


175, 088 


38, 536 


20, 344 




355, 704 


315, 682 


136,917 


58,506 


17, 065 


860 


361,874 


225, 319 


625, 346 


463, 397 


116, 180 


30, 179 


4,449 




2, 897, 380 


1, 714, 431 



There are a little over 1,000,000 horses in the middle States. New York has about 500,000 anl 
Pennsylvania only about 60,000 less than New York. Maryland has about 93,500, and New Jei^ 
nearly 80,000. 

The following table shows the nuqiber of horses in the western States in 1860, as compared with 1850; 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

Nebraska 



Total 2, 897, 380 

There were 1,714,431 horses in the western States in 1850, and 2,897,380 ia 1860, an incrar 
of over 1,000,000. Ohio has more horses thaj;i any other western State, or 625,346. Illinois ni 
Indiana have each over 500,000; Missouri 361,874, and Kentucky 355,704. These five States b« 
over 2,500,000 horses, while all the other western States have less than 500,000. 

The following table shows the number of horses in the southern States in 1860, as compared wii 
1850: 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Lonisiana 

Mississippi .... 
North Carolina 
Soath Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 



Totel 1. 743, 697 



1860. 


1S60. 


127, 063 


128,001 


140, 198 


60. 107 


13, 446 


10, 848 


130, 771 


151, 331 


78, 703 


89, 514 


117,571 


115,460 


150, 661 


148, 693 


81, 125 


97, 171 


290, 882 


70, 636 


325, 698 


76,760 


287, 579 


272, 403 


1, 743. 697 


1,421,014 



There are less than one and three-fourths million horses in the southern States. Of these o^^ 
one-sixth are in Texas, and nearly one-sixth in Tennessee. Virginia stands third, having 287ii? 
horses. There are more horses in Texas, Tennessee, and Virginia, than in all the other 80utheti| 
States together. 
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The following table shows the number of horses in the Pacific States in 1860, as compared with 1 850: 

I860. 1850. 

California IGO, 610 21.719 

Oregon 36, 772 8, 046 

Now Mexico 10, 066 5, 079 

Uuh 4, 565 2. 429 

Washington 4, 772 

Total 216.785 37,273 

There are 216,786 horses in the Pacific States. Of this number Califomia has 160,610. 
The following table shows the number of inhabitants to each horse in the different sections of the 
United States in 1860 and in 1850 ; 

* I860. 1850. 

New England States 12.10 12.85 

Middle States 7.36 2.96 

Western States 3 54 2.50 

Southern States 5.33 5.04 

Pacific States 2.54 4.79 

United States and Territories * 5.03 5.34 

In the United States there were in 1850 one hundred horses to every 534 inhabitants, and in 1860 
one hundred horses to every 508 persons. 

In the New England States there were only one hundred horses to every 1285 inhabitants in 
1850, and one hundred horses to every 1210 inhabitants in 1860. In other words, the increase in the 
number of horses in the New England States has fully kept pace with the increase in population. 

In the middle States there were 696 persons to every one hundred horses in 1850, and 736 in 
1860. The increase in the number of horses does not keep pace with the increase in population. It 
will be seen, however, that there are nearly double the number of horses in proportion to population 
in the middle States than in the New England States. 

In the western States there were in 1850 one hundred horses to every 250 inhabitants, and in 1860 
one hundred horses to every 354 inhabitants. In 1850 every family of five persons, on the average, in* 
the western States owned a team ; since then the increase in the population has been much greater than 
the increase in the number of horses. Even now, however, there are two horses to every seven inhabitants. 

In the southern States there is about one horse to every five inhabitants. 

There are more horses in the Pacific States, in proportion to population, than in any other section. 
There are now about two horses to every five persons, or about the same proportion as there was in 
the west in 1850. There are now nearly double the number of horses in the PaciBc States in pro- 
portion to population than there was in 1850. 

ASSES AND MUL£& 

The total number of asses and mules in the States and Territories in 1860 was 1,151,148 ; and in 
1850, 559,331, showing an increase of over 100 per cent 

The following table shows the number of asses and mules in the New England States in 1860, 
as compared with 1850 : 

' I860. 1830. 

Maine 104 65 

New Hampshire 10 19 

Vermont 43 218 

Massachusetts 108 34 

Rhode Island 10 1 

Connecticut 82 49 

Total J57 376 

There were but 376 asses and mules in the New Engbnd States in 1850; and small aa \a ifcXa. 
number, there were even still less in 1860, or only 357. 
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In 1850 Vermont had 218, but in 1860 only 43. In MaMachosetts, on the other hand, there wen 

34 in 1850, and 108 in 1860. In Maine, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, there is also an increase 
But it is very evident that the mules are not a favorite working animal in the New England States. 
The following table shows the number of asses and mules in the middle States in 1860, as coid 
pared with 1850: 

I860. 

New York 1, 653 

Pennsylvania 8, 832 

New Jersey 6, 362 

Delaware 2, 294 

Maryland 9, 829 

District of Columbia 122 



Total 28, 992 



1850. 




963 


2, 


,259 


4, 


089 




791 


5. 


044 




67 


13. 


803 



There were in the middle States 13,803 asses and mules in 1850, and 28,992 in 1860,an mcreaie 
of over 100 per cent. Maryland, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey employ mules to a considerable exte& 
but as yet in New York they have not generally been introduced, though they are on the increase. 

In Pennsylvania and New Jersey they are used principally in the mining districts; while Uaij- 
land adopts, to some extent, the southern system of agriculture, in which mules are more genenlr 
used than at the north. 

The following table shows the number of asses and mules in the western States in 1860, as cx» 
pared with 1850: 

I860. 

Indiana 28, 893 

Illinois 38, 639 

Ohio 7, 194 

Michigan 330 

Missonri 80, 941 

Kentucky 117, 634 

Wisconsin 1, 030 

Iowa 5, 734 

Minnesota 377 

Kansas 1, 496 

Nebraska 469 



Total 282, 637 



1850. 


6, 


599 


10, 


673 


3, 


423 




70 


41, 


667 


65, 


609 




156 




754 




14 


• • • 


• « • ^ 




129, 


865 



There were in the western States, in 1850, 129,865 asses and mules, and in 1860, 282,637, ^ 
ing an increase of over 115 per cent. Kentucky has more mules than any other western State»a&i 
Missouri comes next. These two States have more than turice as many asses and mules as all tb 
other western States. In Illinois and Indiana mules are being extensively introduced, and the sasf 
is true of Iowa. 

The following table shows the number of asses and mules in the southern States in I860, ascofr 
pared with 1850; 

I860. 1850. 

Alabama Ill, 687 69, 895 

Arkansas 57, 858 11, 559 

Florida 10, 910 5, 002 

Georgia 101, 069 57, 379 

Louisiana 91, 762 44, 849 

Mississippi 110, 723 54, 547 

North Carolina 51, 388 25, 259 

South Carolina 56, 456 37, 483 

Tennessee 126, 335 75, 303 

Texas 63. 334 12, 463 

Virginia 41,015 21 » 483 

Total 822,047 405,222 
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There were in the southern States in 1850 405,222 asses and moles, and 822,047 in 1860. If 
we add Kentucky, Missouri, and Maryland to the southern States, we then have 1,030,451; while all 
the other States and Territories have only 120,697 asses and mules. 

The following table shows the number of asses and mules in the Pacific States in 1860, as com- 
pared with 1850: 

i860. 1850 

California 3, 681 1, 666 

Oregon 980 420 

New Mexico 11, 291 8, 654 

Utah 851 325 

Wa9hington 159 

Total 16, 962 11, 065 



Asses and mules are used to a considerable extent in the Pacific States, but more especially in 
New Mexico. 

In all the States and Territories there were in 1850 one ass or mule to every 41 inhabitants; and 
in 1860 one to every 27 inhabitants. 

In the middle States there was one to every 480 inhabitants in 1850, and one to 298 in 1860. 

In the western States there was one to every 48 inhabitants in 1850, and one to 36 in 1860. 

In the southern States there was one to every 18 inhabitants in 1850, and one to every 11 inhabi- 
tants in 1860. 

In the Pacific States there was one to every 16 inhabitants in 1850, and only one to every 32 in 
habitants in 1860. 

In all the sections except the New England and Pacific States, the increase in asses and mules 
has been much greater than the increase in population. 

It is claimed that a good, well-bred mule will do as much work as a horse, while it can be kept 
at one-third less expense. Mules are liable to fewer diseases than horses, and will bear ill treatment 
better. For careless hands they are more profitable than horses, and the high prices which they 
bring, and the rapidly increasing demand for them, shows that the prejudice against them is not as 
great as formerly. The active life of a mule is about double that of horses. They require less than 
half the expense for shoeing. It is claimed that an average lot of mules can be disposed of more 
readily and at better prices than an average lot of horses; and that, as they cost less to feed, and can 
be worked a year earlier, they are a more profitable stock to raise. 

WORKING OXEN. 

The total number of working oxen in the States and Territories, in 1850, was 1,700,744, and in 
1860, 2,254,911 ; an increase of 32 per cent. 

The following table shows the number of working oxen in the New England States in 1860, as 
compared with 1850: 

I860. 1850. 

Connecticut 47, 939 46, 988 

Ehodelaland 7,857 8^189 

Massachusetts 38,221 46.111 

Vermont 42,639 48.577 

New Hampshire 51.512 59.027 

Maino-. r. 79, 792 83, 893 

Total 267,960 292.785 



Excepting Connecticut, the number of working oxen has decreased in all the New England States 
since 1850. There were 292,786 in 1850, and only 267,960 in 1860— a decrease of 24,825 in ten year*. 
15 
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The following table shows the number of working oxen in the middle States in I86O9 as compsred 
with 1850: 

I860. 1850. 

New York 121. 703 1 78, 909 

New Jersey 1 0. 067 1 2. 070 

PennBylvania 60, 371 61, 627 

Delaware 9, 530 • 9, 797 

Maryland 34, 524 34, 1 35 

District of Columbia 69 104 

Total 236,264 296,542 



In the middle States also there is a decrease of 60,278 working oxen since 1850. Of this de- 
crease 57,206 is in the State of New York. 

The following table shows the number of working oxen in the western States in 1860, as com- 
pared with 1850: 

I860. 1850. 

Illinois 90, 380 76, 156 

Indiana. 117, 687 40. 221 

Michigan 61, 686 55. 350 

Missouri 166, 588 1 12, 168 

Ohio 63, 078 65, 381 

Iowa 56,964 21,892 

Wisconsin *. 93, 652 42, 801 

Minnesota 27. 568 655 

Kansas 21, 551 

Kentucky '. 108, 599 62, 274 

Nebraska 12, 594 

Total 820, 347 476. 898 



Here we have a decided increase since 1850 — ^an increase of over 70 per cent. There isa 
increase of working oxen in every western State except Ohio, where there is a decrease of over 2,3(6 
Ohio, in its agriculture, approximates more closely to the middle than to the western States, and ik 
fact that there is a decrease in the older States shows, what we may well suppose to be the case, tb 
oxen are found more useful in a new country than in one where a higher system of agriculture is adopted 

The following table shows the number of working oxen in the southern States in 1860, asoos- 
pared with 1850: 

I860. 1860. 

Alabama 88, 316 66, 961 

Arkansas 78, 707 34, 231 

Florida 7, 361 5, 794 

Georgia : 74, 487 73, 286 

Mississippi 105, 603 83, 485 

Louisiana 60, 358 54, 968 

North Carolina 48, 51 1 37, 309 

South Carolina : 22, 629 20, 507 

Tennessee 102, 158 86, 255 

Texas 172, 492 51, 285 

Virginia 97, 872 89, 513 

Total 858, 494 603, 594 



There is an increase of working oxen in each one of the southern States. There were in tkl 
aggregate 858,494 in the southern States in 1860, against 603,594 in 1850, an increase of over 40 perca 
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The following table shows the number of working oxen in the Pacific States in 1860, as com 
pared with 1850 : 



I860. 

California 26, 004 

Oregon 7, 469 

New Mexico 25, 266 

Washington Territory 2, 571 

Utah 9,168 



Total 70. 478 



1850. 
4.780 
8, 114 
12, 257 

5,266 
30, 417 



There is a greater increase in the Pacific States than in any other section — an increase of nearly 
130 per cent Oregon shows a slight decrease, while California has increased from 4,780 in 1850, to 
26,004 in 1860. There is also a marked increase in New Mexico, though far less than in California. 

The following table shows the number of working oxen to each hundred inhabitants in the 
different sections, and also in the States and Territories: 

I860 1850. 

New England States 8 10 

Middle States 2 4 

Southern States 9 8 

Western States 8 7 

Pacific States 12 16 

United States and Trrritories 6 7 

In the New England States there were ten working oxen to each hundred inhabitants in 1850» 
and only eight in 1860. 

In the middle States there were four in 1850, and only two to each hundred inhabitants in 1860. 

In the western States there were seven in 1850, and eight in 1860. 

In the southern States there were eight in 1850, and nine in 1860. 

In the Pacific States there were sixteen in 1850, and twelve in 1860. 

In the States and Territories there were seven working oxen to every hundred inhabitants in 
1850, and six in 1860. 

The Pacific States have more working oxen in proportion to population than any other section, 
The southern States come next, then the western and New England States, where the number is the 
same, and the middle States come last, where there is only one-fourth as many as in New England and 
the west. 

MUX^H cows AND OTHER CATTLE. 

The number of milch cows in the States and Territories, in 1860, was 8,581,735, against 6,385,094 
in 1850 — an increase of over 33 per cent. 

Of "other cattle," not including working oxen, there were in 1860 14,779,373, against 10,293,069 
in 1850 — an increase of over 43 per cent 

The following table shows the number of milch cows and of "other cattle" in the New England 
States in 1860, as compared with 1850: 



SUfces. 



New Hampehiro 

Vermoot 

MassachuMtU . . 
Rhode Ifllaod... 
Connecticut 

Total 



Milch eows. 



I860. 



147, 314 

94,880 

174,667 

144. 4U2 

19,700 

98, 8n 



679,930 



1850. 



133,506 

94, 2n 

146, 128 

130,099 

IC.OOR 

85,461 



608.219 



Other cattle. 



I860. 



149,827 

118,075 

153,144 

97.201 

11,548 

95,091 



G24.886 



1850. 



125,800 
114,606 
154, 143 

83,284 
9,:i75 

80,226 



\- 



567^524 
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There were 679,930 milch cows in the New England States in I860, against 608,219 in 185^) 
showing an increase of over 70,000. Of " other cattle," not including working oxen, there were 624,88 
in 1860, against 567,524 in 1850, showing an increase of over 40,000. 

Milch cows have increased about 14,000 in Maine, 14,400 in Massachusetts, 13,400 inConnectH^ 
and over 28,500 in Vermont. 

In "other cattle" there has been a slight falling off in Vermont. It is evident that the daiiji 
attracting more attention in this State than feeding cattle for beef. In Maine, on the other hand, the! 
is an increase of about 24,000; in New Hampshire, an increase of about 3,500; in Rhode Island, a 
increase of about 2,2(;0 ; in Massachusetts, an increase of about 14,000 ; and in Connecticut, an inam 
of nearly 15,000. 

The following table shows the number of milch cows and ^' other cattle" in the middle States k 
1860, as compared with 1850 : 



States. 



New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia 

Total..., 



Milch cows. 



I860. 



1,123,634 

138,818 

673, 547 

22,595 

99,463 

639 



2, 058, 696 



1850. 



931,324 

118,736 

530,224 

19,248 

86,856 
813 



1,687,201 



Other cattle. 



1860. 



727,837 
89,909 

6d5,575 
25,596 

119,254 
196 



1. 



1,648,369 



1850. 



767,406 
80,445 

563,195 

24,166 

98,5d5 

123 



1,532,930 



The total number of milch cows in the middle States in 1860 was 2,058,696» against 1,6873- 
1850 ; an increase of over 370,000. More than half the milch cows of the middle States are in 
State of New York. This was also the case in 1850. 

Pennsylvania has but little over half as many milch cows as New York, but the rate of i 
is as great since 1850 as in the latter State. 

Of" other cattle" there were 1,648,369 in the middle States in 1860, against 1,532,930 in 18 
showing an increase of over 115,000. In New York there has been a decrease in this class of* 
of about 40,000, while in Pennsylvania there is an increase of over 123,000. 

The following table shows the number of milch cows and " other cattle " in the western Statei 
1860, as compared with 1850 : 



StaUfl. 



Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Wisconsin 

Nebraska 

Ohio 

Total 



Milch cows. 



Other cattle. 



1860. 



522,634 
363,553 
189,802 

28,550 
269,215 
345, 243 
179, 543 

40,344 

203, 001 

6, 995 

676, 585 



1850. 



1660. 



294,671 

284,554 

45, 704 



2, 825, 465 



247, 475 
230,169 

99,676 
607 

64,339 



544,409 



970,799 
588,144 
293,322 

43,354 
457,845 
657,153 
238,615 

51,345 
225,207 

17,608 
895,077 



1,811,094 



4, 438, 469 



1850. 



541, S09 

389,891 

69,025 



442,763 

449,173 

119,471 

740 

76,893 

749,067 



2,837,632 
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There were 2,825,465 milch cows in the western States in 1860, against 1,811,694 in 1850; 
showing an increase of more than 1,000,000, or over 55 per cent. Minnesota has increased from 607 
in 1850 to over 40,000 in 1860; Iowa, from less than 46,000 to nearly 190,000 in the same period. 

Of " other cattle," there were 4,438,469 in the western States in 1860, against 2,837,632 in 1850 — 
an increase of more than 1,600,000, or over 56 per cent. Iowa has increased from 69,000 to over 
293,000, and Minnesota from only 740 to 51,000. Wisconsin from 76,000 to 225,000. Kansas, which 
was unreported in 1850, gives over 43,000 in 1860. 

The following table shows the number of milch cows and " other cattle " in the southern States in 
1860, as compared with 1850: 



States. 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

Georgia 

Florida 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North Carolina . 
South Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

Total 



Milch cows. 



1860. 



230,5:J7 
171,003 
299,688 
92,974 
129,662 
207,646 
228,623 
163,938 
249,514 
601,540 
330,713 



2, 705, 838 



1850. 



227,791 
93,151 
334,233 
72,876 
105, 576 
214,232 
221,799 
196,244 
250,456 
217,811 
317,619 



2,248,788 



Other cattle. 



1860. 



454,543 
318,089 
631,707 
287,725 
326,787 
416,660 
416,676 
320,209 
413,060 
2,761,736 
615,882 



6, 963, 074 



1860. 



433,263 
165,320 
690,019 
182,415 
414,798 
436,254 
434,402 
563,935 
414,051 
661,018 
669,137 



5, 064, 612 



There were 2,705,838 milch cows in the southern States in 1860, against 2,248,788 in 1850— an 
increase of over 457,000, or about 20 per cent. There has been a slight decrease in the number of 
milch cows in Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, and Tennessee. While Texas has increased from 
less than 218,000 in 1850 to over 600,000 in 1860; Arkansas has also increased from 93,000 to 
171,000. There has been a slight increase in all the other southern States. 

Of "other cattle," there were in the southern States 6,963,074 in 1860, against 5,064,612 in 1850; 
being an increase of nearly 2,000,000, or nearly 40 per cent , being double the percentage increase in 
milch cows. 

The most remarkable increase is in Texas There were 2,761,736 in 1860, against 661,018 in 
1850, or an increase of over 2,000,000. With the exception of Texas, and Florida, and Alabama, and 
Arkansas, there has been a decrease of this class of cattle in all the southern States. Next to Texas, 
Georgia has more cattle than any other southern State ; Virginia coming next 

The following table shows the number of milch cows and " other cattle " in the Pacific States in 
1860, as compared with 1850: 



States. 


Milch 


OOU'8. 


Other cattle. 


I860. 


1850. 


1860. 


1850. 


CalifomiR ...... ...... .... ••«. 


205.407 

53,170 

34,361) 

11,967 

9,660 


4,i»0 

9,127 

10,C:J5 

4.H6I 


948,731 
93,492 
29,094 
12,959 
16,228 


253,599 


Orpffon ...................•••---... 


24,188 


N«w Mf^xico ...,.-r 


10,065 


Utah 


2,489 


Wiuihiiiflrion Torritnrr 










Total 


314,573 


29,203 


1,100,504 


290,361 
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There were 314,573 milch cows in the Pacific States in 1860, against 29,203 in 1850, beiof ^ 
increase of over 97.5 per cent. The main increase is in California. 

Of "other cattle " there were 1,100,504 in 1860, against 290,361 in 1850, or an increase of ueaA 
300 per cent. 

The following table shows the number of milch cows and " other cattle " to every 100 persoma 
the different sections, and in the whole United States and Territories : 



New England States 

Middle States 

Western States 

Southern States 

Pacific States 

United States and Territories 



Milch cows. 



1860. 



1850. 



21 
24 
27 
29 
56 
27 



22 
25 

28 
30 
16 
27 



Other cattle. 



1860. 



J9 
19 
45 
75 
199 
47 



1850. 



20 
23 
43 
69 
106 
44 



It is somewhat remarkable that the number of milch cows, in proportion to population, should k 
precisely the same in 1860 as in 1850 in all the States and Territories. By reference to theti 
(page Ixxxv,) showing the amount of butter and cheese produced, in proportion to population, it will k 
seen that there were 17.62 pounds of butter and cheese to each inhabitant in 1850, and 17.97 pooD^ 
in 1860. 

In the New England States there were 21 cows to each 100 persons in 1860, against 22 in M 

In the middle States there were 24 milch cows to each 100 persons in 1860, against 25 in 18?: 

In the western States there were 27 milch cows to each 100 persons in 1860, and 28 in 1850. 
" In the southern States there were 29 milch cows to every 100 persons in 1860, against 30inl8S 

In the Pacific States there were 56 milch cows to each 100 persons in 1860, against 16 in 185?^ 

From the smallest number of cows in 1850, in proportion to population, the Pacific States bw 
risen to the highest in 1860. There are now more than two cows to every family of five persons, a 
yet, as will be seen by the table showing the amount of butter in proportion to population, there is h 
than eight and three-quarter pounds of butter, and a little over three pounds of cheese prodncedfe 
each person. 

Of "other cattle" there were in the New England States 20 head to each 100 persons in 18i 
and 19 head in 1860. 

In the middle States there were 23 head in 1850, and 19 head in 1860. 

In the western States there were 43 head in 1850, and 45 head in 1860. 

In the southern States there were 69 head in 1850, and 75 head in 1860 

In the Pacific States there were 106 head in 1850, and 199 in 1860. 

In the whole United States and Territories there were 44 head to every 100 persons in 1850,a» 
47 head in 1860. 

It will be observed that t here are far more cattle, in proportion to population, in the Pacific SWe 
than in any other section. The southern States come next. The western States stand third; tk 
number in which, however, is far less, in proportion to population, than in the southern States. 

In the middle and New England States in 1860, the numbers are precisely the same — 19 head* 
both cases. 

There are more than twice as many cattle, in proportion to population, in the western States tte 
in the middle and New England States; and in the southern States nearly four times as many. 

In the New England and middle States the number of cattle, in proportion to population^ 
decreased since 1850, and, what is somewhat remarkable, more in the middle States than in theK<^ 
England States. 

'MeauiDg cattle not enumeruteO as "iiiilch cows" or "workiug oxen." 
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Taking the western, New England, and middle States together, the increase in the number of 
cattle has not kept pace with the increase in the population ; but it is more than probable that from 
the introduction of improved breeds, which mature earlier and fatten more readily, there has been 
no falling off in the supply of beef, in proportion to population, since 1850. 

The following table shows the amount of butter and cheese obtained from each cow in the dif- 
ferent sections in 1860, as compared with 1850, and in the whole United States and Territories : 





Butter. 


\y noose* 


Total butter and cheese. 




1860. 


1850. 


1860. 


1850. 


1860. 


1850. 


New England States 

Middle States 


75 
87 
58 
22 
15 
53 


72 

80 
49 
19 
10 
49 


32 
25 

10 

A 

5 
12 


44 
31 
13 

A 

16 


107 
112 
68 
22 
20 
65 


lie 

111 


Western States 

Southern States 


62 

19 


Pacific States 


12i 
65 


United States and 1 mitories . 



Taking the whole United States and Territories together, there were 53 pounds of butter obtained 
from each cow in 1860, against 49 pounds in 1850 ; and of cheese, 12 pounds in 1860, and 16 pounds 
in 1850. Of butter and cheese together, there were 65 pounds from each cow in 1860, and precisely 
the same amount in 1850. 

When we consider that a good cow, properly fed, will produce 500 pounds of butter and cheese in 
a year, these figures do not appear favorable. 

In the New England States 75 pounds of butter was obtained from each cow in 1860, and 72 in 
1850; and of cheese, 32 pounds in 1860, against 44 pounds in 1850; showing an increase of three 
pounds of butter to each cow, and a decrease of twelve pounds of cheese. . The total product of butter 
and cheese being 116 pounds in 1850, and only 107 pounds in 1860 — ^a falling ofi'of nine pounds per cow. 

In the middle States there were 87 pounds of butter obtained from each cow in 1860, against 80 
pounds in 1850. 

Of cheese there were 25 pounds in 1860, and 31 in 1850. 

In the middle States, as in the New England States, there is a falling off in the production of 
cheese per cow, but not quite as great as the increase in butter. The total amount of butter and cheese 
being 112 pounds in 1860, against 111 in 1850; being an increase of one pound per cow. 

In the western States there were 58 pounds of butter obtained from each cow in 1860, against 
49 in 1850; showing an increase of nine pounds per cow. 

Of cheese there were 13 pounds per cow in 1850, and only 10 pounds in 1860; a decrease of three 
pounds per cow. 

The total product of butter and cheese was 68 pounds per cow in 1860, against 62 pounds in 
1850; an increase of six pounds per cow. 

In the southern States there were 22 pounds of butter obtained from each cow in 1860, against 
19 pounds in 1850. 

Of cheese there were 6 ounces per cow in 1850, and only 5 ounces per cow in 1860. 

In the Pacific States there were 15 pounds of butter obtained from each cow in 1860, against 10 
pounds in 1850, and 5 pounds of cheese in 1860, against 2^ in 1850. The total product per cow, of 
butter and cheese, being 20 pounds in 1860, against 12^ in 1850. 



THE CATTLE DISEASE.— PiMro FiM«iii<mui. 



This disease, so fatal in Europe, appeared in this country in 1859. It was brought to Massa- 
chusetts by three cows imported from Holland. The disease soon spread, and many valuable herds 
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were decimated. Great alarm was felt, not only in the New England and middle States, bot throi 
oat the west. A special session of the legislature of Massachusetts was called, and SlOO 
appropriated for the employment of measures calculated to arrest the spread of the diseasa Thet 
important of which was, in brief, as follows : Cattle which are infected, or have been exposed tc 
fection, shall be enclosed in a suitable place and kept isolated ; the expense pf their maintenance fe 
defrayed, one-fifth by the town and four-fifths by the State. The cattle may be killed at thedia 
tion of the constituted authorities, and their value paid to the owners. The same authorities majj 
prohibit the departure of cattle from any enclosure, and also exclude cattle therefrom. They can a 
prohibit the passage of cattle through the town or city, or of bringing them into it. All cattle that; 
diseased or have been exposed to the infection, to be marked on the rump with the letter P; and 
animal so branded shall be sold or disposed of without t)ie consent of the authorities. All who ka 
or have reason to suspect, of the existence of the disease among their cattle must give notice of! 
fact to the authorities. 

In addition to the local authorities, three persons are appointed as commissioners, to examine i 
the nature of the disease, to attend the hospitals or quarantine stations, and to make a report of tk 
ix) the governor and council. These measures were eminently successful ; the disease was spee£ 
arrested, and, from all we can learn from the official accounts, not more than 500 animals died fromti 
disease. In addition to this, 657 animals that had been exposed to contagion were killed, batoopor 
mortem examination found to be sound; 185 animals were killed that proved to be diseased. One^ 
seems to be clearly established, that the disease is contagious, and the only sure preventive is toisiit 
the affected cattle. 

The disease is not entirely new in this country. It broke out in the herd of E. P. Prentice, a 
of Mount Hope, near Albany, New York, in 1854. Sixteen animals were affected, fourteen of it 
died. The disease does not seem at that time to have spread in the neighborhood, and this mi 
tracted no general attention until it broke out in Massachusetts in 1859. 

SHEEP. 

The total number of sheep in the United States in 1860 was 22,471,275, against 21,723i2': 
1850; showing an increase of only 748,055. 

The following table shows the number of sheep in the New England States in 1860, as compr 
with 1850: 



Connecticut . . . . 

Maine 

Maesachusetts . . 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island . . . 
Vermont 



1860. 


1S60. 


117,107 


174, 181 


452, 472 


451, 577 


114, 829 


188, 651 


310, 534 


384, 756 


32, 624 


44. 296 


752,201 


1, 004, 122 



Total 1, 779, 767 2, 247, 583 



The total number of sheep in the New England States was 2,247,583 in 1850, and 1,779.>" 
1860, showing a decrease of 467,816. In 1850 Vermont had 1,004,122 sheep, and in 1860 Ibt 
being a decrease of 251,921. Maine had 456,577 in 1850, and 452,472 in 1860, showing an i 
of nearly one thousand. Maine is the only New England State in which there has been anyi 
since 1850. It may be interesting to mention that Vermont had 1,681,819 sheep in 1840, so that 
that date the number of sheep in this State has fallen off more than one-half. In Maine alsatk 
there has been a slight increase since 1850, there is a marked decrease since 1840, at which limei 
were 649,264 sheep, against 452,472 in 1860. In New Hampshire there has been an equally 
falling off since 1840. In Connecticut the decrease is still greater. In the aggregate the nomifcM 

m 
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sheep in the New England States has fallen off from 3,442,081 in 1840, to 2,247,583 in 1850, and to 
1,779,767 in 1860. In other words, the number pf sheep in the New England States has fidlen off 
nearly one- half since 1840. 

The following table shows the number of sheep in the middle States in 1860, as compared with 1850: 

I860. 1850. 

Delaware 18, 857 27, 603 

Maryland 155, 765 177, 902 

New York 2, 617, 855 3, 453, 241 

New Jersey 135. 228 160, 488 

Pennsylvania 1, 631, 540 1^ 822, 357 

District of Columbia 40 150 

Total 4, 559, 285 5, 641, 641 

The rotal number of sheep in the middle States in 1850 was 5,641,641, and 4,559,285 in 1860, 
showing a decrease of 1,082,356. 

In 1840 there were 7,402,851 sheep in the middle States, showing a decrease from that time to 
1860 of nearly three million. In New York in 1840 there were 5,118,777 sheep, in 1850 3,453,241, 
and 2,617,855 in 1860. 

The following table shows the number of sheep in the western States in 1860, as compared with 1850: 

I860 1850. 

IllinoiB 769, 135 894, 043 

Indiana 991, 175 1, 122, 493 • 

Iowa 250, 041 149, 960 

Kansas 17, 569 

Kentucky 938, 990 1, 102, 091 

Michigan 1, 271, 743 746, 435 

Minnesota 13, 044 80 

MiMOuri 937, 445 762. 511 

Ohio 3. 546, 767 3, 942, 929 

Wisconsin 332, 954 124, 896 

Nehraska 2, 355 

Total 9, 07 1 , 2 1 8 8, 845, 438 

In 1850 there were 8,845,438 sheep in the western States, and 9,071,218 in 1860, showing an 
increase of about 225,000. In 1840 there were in the western States 4,574,747 sheep, showing that 
while the increase has been slight since 1850, it has been very large since 1840, precisely the reverse 
of that which has taken place in the New England and middle States. In Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
and Ohio, there has been a decrease in the number of sheep since 1850. The increase has been 
confined to the newer States. 

The following table shows the numberof sheep in the southern States in 1860, as compared with 1850: 

I860. 1850. 

Alabama 370, 156 371, 880 

Arkansas 202, 753 91, 256 

Florida 30. 158 23, 311 

Georgia 512,618 560,435 

Missisbippi 352, 632 304, 929 

NorthCarolina 546,749 595,249 

South Carolina 233,509 285,551 

Tennessee 773,317 811.591 

Texas 753, 363 100. 530 

Louisiana 181, 253 110. 333 

Virginia 1.043,269. 1,310.004 

Total 4,999,777 4,565,069 

16 
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In 1850 there were 4.565,069 sheep in the southern States, and in 1860 4,999,777, showiu 
increase of 434,708. In 1840 there were in the southern States 3,512,767 sheep, showing an u 
since that time of nearly 1,500,000. 

In Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia, there was a decrease b^ 
number of sheep between 1850 and 1860. As a general rule it may be said that the number of^ 
has declined in all the older States since 1850. 

The following table shows the number of sheep in the Pacific States in 1860, as compared > 
1850: 

I860. 1850. 

California 1, 088, 001? 17, 574 

Oregon 86, 052 15, 382 

New Mexico 830, 116 377, 271 

Utah 37, 332 3, 262 

Washington 10, 157 



Total 2, 051, 659 413, 489 



In 1850 the total number of sheep in the Pacific States was 413,4899 and in I860 
showing an increase of 1,638,170. California alone has increased 1,000,000. 

Taking the New England, middle, and western States together, the total number of sheep ii5 
was 16,734,662, and in 1860 15,410,270, showing a decrease in the aggregate number of sheep iiD 
States of 1,324,392. The increase has been in the Pacific and southern States. 

The following table shows the number of sheep to each 100 inhabitants in the different 
and in the whole United States and Territories in 1860, as compared with 1850 : 

I860. 1850. 

New England Steles 56 82 

Middle Stotes 53 58 

Weatern Stetes 88 140 

Southern Stetes 54 62 

Pacific States 371 231 

United Stetes and Territories 71 93 

In 1850 there were 93 sheep to every 100 persons in the States and Territories, and 71 ii' 
In the middle States there were 58 sheep to each 100 persons in 1850, and 53 in 1860. 
In the New England States there were in 1850 82 sheep to each 100 persons, and 56 is: 
In the western States there were to each 100 inhabitants 140 sheep in 1850, and 88 sheep it 
In the southern States there were to each 100 inhabitants 62 sheep in 1850, and 54 sheep ic- 
In the Pacific States there were 231 sheep to each 100 persons in 1850, and 371 sheep in 

AMOUNT OF WOOL PEK SHEEP. 

The following table will show the amount of wool from each sheep in the different sedioii 
in the whole United States and Territories, in 1850 and in 1860 : 

I860. 1850. 

New England States 3.62^ lbs. 3.15 lbs. 

Middle States 3.28 " 2.74 " 

Western States 2.82 " 2.43 

Southern Stotes 1.95 " i.jj2 

Pacific States 1.68 " o.lS 

United Suites and Territories 2.68 •* 2.41 






In 1850 the amount of wool in the United States and Territories was 2.41 pounds per^^ 
and in 1860 2.G8 pounds, showing an increase of 0.27 pounds per sheep, or a little over one-qoa- 
a pound per sheep. 
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la the New England States the amount per sheep in 1850 was 3.15 pounds, and in 1860 3.62, 
an increase of 0.57 pound, or over half a pound per sheep. 

In the middle States the amount of wool per sheep in 1850 was 2.74 pounds, and in 1860 3.28, 
an increase of 074 pound, or nearly three-quarters of a pound per sheep. 

In the western States the amount of wool per sheep in 1850 was 2.43 pounds, and in 1860 2.82 
pounds, an increase of 0.39 pound, or about six ounces per sheep. 

In the southern States the amount of wool per sheep in 1850 was 1.82 pound, and in 1860 1.95 
pound, an increase of 0.13 pound, or about two ounces per sheep. 

In the Pacific States the amount of wool per sheep in 1850 was only 0.18 pound, or less than three 
ounces. In 1860 the amount had increased to 1.68 pound, showing that vast improvements have taken 
place in sheep husbandry in the Pacific States. This has been brought about principally by the intro- 
duction of sheep from the Atlantic States and from Australia. 

It will be observed that more wool is obtained per sheep in the New England States than in any 
other section; the middle States coming next, then the western, then the southern, and lastly the Pacific. 
The increase of wool per head has been greatest in the Pacific States, or over one pound and a half per 
head. The middle States show the next greatest increase, or about three-quarters of a pound per sheep. 
The western States come next, or about six ounces per sheep. The southern States show the smallest 
increase, or only two ounces per sheep. 

It may be well to observe that the improvement which has taken place in the New England and 
middle States in the weight of wool has been obtained, it is believed, to a certain extent, at the expense 
of quality. It is claimed by the manufacturers that there is more oil or grease in the fleeces than for- 
merly ; and it is a fact that they pay more for Ohio and other western wool than for that of the middle 
and New England States. Vermont wool is usually quoted at five cents per pound less than Ohio wool. 

SWINE. 

There were in the States and Territories 30,354,213 swine in 1850, 33,512,867 in 1860, showing 
an increase of over 3,000,000. 

The following table shows the number of swine in the New England States in 1860, as compared 
with 1850: 

I860. 1850. 

Connecticut 75, 120 76. 472 

Massachuaetta 73, 948 81, 119 

Maine 54. 783 54. 598 

New Hampshire 51, 935 63, 487 

Rhode Island 17,478 19,509 

Vermont 52, 912 66, 296 

Total 326, 176 361. 481 



There were in the New England States in 1850 361,481 swine, and in 1860 326,176, showing a 
decrease of 35,310 head. 

There has been a decrease in all the New England States except Maine, where there is an 
increase of about two hundred. 

The following table shows the number of swine in the middle States in 1860, as compared with 1850: 

I860. 1850. 

New York 910, 178 1, 018, 252 

New Jersey 236, 089 250, 370 

PennsylvanU 1, 031, 266 1, 040, 366 

Delaware 47, 848 56, 261 

Maryland 387, 756 352, 9 1 1 

District of ColumbU 1, 099 1 , 635 

Total 2. 614. 236 2, 719.79^ 
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There were 2,719,795 swine in the middle States in 1850, and 2,614,236 in 1860 ; a decrease 
over 105,000 head. There is a slight increase in Maryland ; all the other States have decreased. 
New York alone there is a decrease of over 100,000 head. Pennsylvania has more swine than a 
other middle State. 

The following table shows the number of swine in the western States in I860, as compared with 18' 

I860. 1850. 

lUinoiB 2,502,308 1,915,907 

Indiana 3,099,110 2.263,776 

Iowa 934, 820 323, 247 

Kansas 138, 224 

Kentucky 2, 330, 595 2, 891, 163 

Missouri 2, 345, 425 1, 702, 625 

Michigan 372, 386 205, 847 

Minnesota 101, 371 734 

Ohio 2, 251, 653 1, 964, 770 

Wisconsin 334. 055 159, 276 

Nebraska 25, 369 



Total 14, 435. 316 1 1, 427, 345 

There were in the western States 11,427,345 swine in 1850, and in 1860 14,435,330, showin^i 
increase of over three million. 

There has been an increase in every western State except Kentucky, in which State there \ii 
been a falling off in the number of swine of over half a million. 

Indiana has more swine than any other State in the west, or, in fact, of the United States^ brj;: 
3,099,110, against 2,203,776 in 1850. 

Illinois stands next, having 2,502,308 head in 1860, against 1,915,907 in 1850; an increase ofo'^ 
half a million. 

Missouri stands next, having 2,345,425, against 1,702,625 in 1850; showing an increase of d(xv 

forty per cent. 

Kentucky had more swine in 1850 than any other western State, and more than any other in t.^ 
United States except Tennessee. She has now, however, about 15,000 less than Missouri. 

Iowa shows a remarkable increase in the number of swine, having 323,247 in 1850. and 934^i 
in 1860; an increase of nearly 200 per cent. i 

Minnesota has increased from 734 in 1850, to 101,371 in 1860; an increase of 100,000. 

The following table shows the number of swine in the southern States in 1860, as compared with IS 

I860. 1850. 

Alabama 1. 748, 321 1, 904, 540 

Arkansas 1. 171, 630 836. 727 

Florida 27 1, 7 42 209, 453 

Georgia 2, 036. 116 2, 168, 617 

Louisiana 634, 525 597, 30^ 

Mississippi 1, 532, 768 1. 582, 734 

North Carolina 1, 883, 214 1, 812, 813 

South Carolina *. 965. 779 1, 065, 503 

Tennessee 2, 347, 321 3, 104, 800 

Texas 1. 371. 532 692, 022 

Virginia 1, 599. 919 1, 829, 843 

Total 15, 562, 867 15, 804. 353 



^ 



There wen; in the southern States in 1850 15,804,353 swine, and in 1860 15,562,867, showii^ 
decrease of nearly 250,000 head. 
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Tennessee, Georgia, North Carolina, Virginia, Mississippi, and Texas, are tlie largest bog-producing 
States in the south. Adding Kentucky and Missouri to the southern States, it will be seen that there 
are 20,238,887 head of swine, while in all the other States and Territories there are only 13,273,980 

The following table shows the number of swine in the Pacific States in 1860, as compared with 1850 : 

I860. 1850. 

California 456, 396 2, 776 

Oregon 81, 615 30, 235 

Now Mexico 10, 313 7, 314 

Washington 6, 383 

Utah 6, 707 914 

Total 561.414 41,239 

There were 561,414 swine in the Pacific States in 1860, against 41,23.9 in 1850, showing an 
increase of over twelve hundred per cent. 

California has increased from less than three thousand in 1850, to nearly a half million in 1860. 

The following table shows the number of swine in the different sections, and in the United States 
and Territories, to each hundred inhabitants, in 1850 and in 1860 : 

I860. 1650. 

New England States 10 13 

Middle States 31 41 

Western States 149 181 

Southern States 175 215 

Pacific States 101 23 

States and Territories / 106 131 

In the New England States there were thirteen head of swine to each hundred inhabitants in 
1850, and only ten in 1860. 

In the middle States there were, in 1850, forty-one to each hundred inhabitants, and thirty-one in 1860. 

In the western States there were one hundred and eighty-one to each hundred inhabitants in 1850, 
and one hundred and forty-nine in 1860. 

In the southern States there were two hundred and fifteen to each hundred inhabitants in 1850, 
and one hundred and seventy-five in 1860. 

In the Pacific States there were, in 1850, twenty-three to each hundred inhabitants, and one 
hundred and one in 1860. 

In all the sections, except the Pacific States, the increase in the number of swine has not kept 
pace with the increase in population. 

It will be observed that there are more swine in the southern States, in proportion to population, 
than in any other section. There are in the south eight and three-quarters pigs to each family of five 
persons. 

The western States have the next largest proportion of swine. There are nearly seven and one- 
half to each family of five persons. 

The Pacific States have the next largest proportion, or a little over five to each family. 

In the middle States there are only about three to ten persons, and in the New England States 
only one to ten persons. 

In the western States there are nearly five times as many swine, in proportion to population, as in 
the middle States, and fifteen times as many as in the New England States. 

In the United States there were one hundred and thirty-one swine to each hundred inhabitants 
in 1850, and one hundred and six in 1860. 

This falling off in the number of swine, in proportion to |>opuIation, may be accounted for by the 
increased facilities for the trans|)ortation of grain, and its consequent relative advance in price. Pigs 
cwi be multiplied so rapidly that^ as soon as it is more profitable to feed grata to %^«\\!lSl^J«aK^^$^^&>^^^^ 
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the supply of pork will be quite equal to the demand. In the New England and middle States p 
up to the present winter, (1864~'65,) has rarely commanded a price at which marketable grain cw 
fed to swine with a profit Under the best system of feeding, it requires seven bushels of Indian ( 
to make one hundred pounds of \)OTk ; and, as the freight from the west is much less on the bum 
pounds of pork than it is on the seven bushels^ of com, (say 420 pounds,) and as hitherto the Atk 
cities have been the principal market, it is more profitable for the western farmers to feed their s\ 
to pigs than it is for the farmers of the middle and New England States. In other words, the fane 
of these States are subjected to a more severe competition from the west in the production of pork ti 
in the production of grain. During the present winter grain has been so high in the west that tin 
has been less difference in favor of the western farmer in fattening pork, as conapared with the east? 
farmer, and the result has been a much higher price in the Atlantic States than ever before kuoi 
For the first time in many years it has been quite profitable to fatten pigs on marketable grain bij 
middle and New England States. The fact is an interesting one, as sustaining the views expressed 
the former part of this article in regard to the difficulties under which the farmers of the Atlantic St& 
labor in the production of beef, pork, wool, and other articles on which, in proportion to valae,t 
freight is comparatively light, and, as a consequence, the difficulty of making manure and increasii^z 
fertility of the soil. 

VALUE OF LIVE STOCK. 

Value of live stock in the United States in 1860. 



STATES. 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut... . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina. 
Ohio 



VALUi:. 



843,411,711 

22, 096, 977 

35, 585, 017 

11.311,079 

3, 144, 70G 

5, 553, 356 

38, 372, 734 

72, 501, 225 

41, 855, 539 

22, 476, 293 

3, 332, 450 

61,868,237 

24, 546, 940 

15, 437, 533 
14, 667, 853 
12, 737, 744 
23,714,771 

3, 642, 841 
41,891,692 
53, 693, 673 
10, 924, 627 

16, 134, 693 
103, 856, 296 

31,130,805 
80, 384, 819 



STATES. 



VAin. 



Oregon . 

Pennsylvania . . 
Rhode Island . . 
South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

WisconeJin . 



n^ 



Total States l,O80.:.> 




TERRITORIES. 



I . 



District of Columbia 

Dakota 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 



V: 



1 'i 



ir' 



Total Territories 



Aggregate 




The aggregate value of live stock in the States and Territories in 1850 was $545,180,51& 
1860 $1,089,329,915, showing an increase of $545,149,399, or over one hundred i>er cent 
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The following table shows the value of live stock in the New England States in 1860, as compared 
with 1850: 

1860. 1850. 

Connecticut $1 1, 311. 079 $7, 467, 490 

MabSAchusetts 12, 737, 744 9, 047, 710 

Maine 1 h\ 437. 533 9, 705, 726 

New Ilampshire 10, 924. 627 8, 871. 901 

Rhode Island 2, 042, 044 1 , 532, 637 

Vermont 16, 241 , 989 12, 643, 228 

Total 68. 695, 016 49, 869, 692 

In round numbers the value of live stock in the New England States was $50,000,000 in 1850, 
and $68,000,000 in 1860, or an increase of $18,000,000, or 36 per cent 

Vermont stands first in the value of live stock, but not first in increase since 1850. Maine, 
which is second in the value of live stock, is first in the increase since 1850, having increased nearly 
$5,000,000, while Vermont has increased less than $4,000,000. Massachusetts has increased about 
§3,000,000, and Connecticut nearly $4,000,000, and New Hampshire $2,000,000. 

The following table shows the value of live stock in the middle States in 1860, as compared with 
1850 : 

I860 1850. 

New York $103, 856, 296 $73, 570. 499 

New Jersey 16, 134. 693 10, 679. 291 

Pennsylvania 69, 672, 726 41. 500, 053 

Maryland 14. 667, 853 7, 097, 634 

Delaware 3, 144, 706 1, 849, 281 

District of Columbia 109. 640 71. 043 

Total 207. 585. 914 135. 698. 401 

The value of live stock in the middle States in 1850 was $135,698,401, and in 1860 $207,585,914, 
an increase of about $72,000,000, or 52 per cent. 

Nearly one-half the value of live stock in the middle States is in New York, being nearly 
$104,000,000 in 1860, against $73,500,000 in 1850, an increase of about 40 per cent. 

In Pennsylvania the increase is still greater, or nearly 70 per cent. 

In Maryland, however, the value of live stock has increased more rapidly than in any other middle 
State, or nearly 100 per cent. 

The following table shows the value of live stock in the western States in 1860, as compared with 
1850: 

I860. 1650. 

Illinois $72,501,225 $24,209,258 

Indiana 41, 855, 539 22, 478, 555 

Iowa 22, 476, 293 3, 689, 275 

Kentucky 61, 868, 237 29, 661. 436 

Kansas 3, 332, 450 

Michigan 23, 714, 771 8, 008, 734 

Minnesota 3, 642, 841 92, 859 

Mii»w)uri 53, 693. 673 19. 887. 580 

Ohio 80, 384. 819 44. 121, 741 

Wisconsin 17, 807, 375 4, 897, 385 

Nehraska 1, 128, 771 

Total 382,405.994 157.046.823 
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In the western States in 1850 the value of live stock was $157,046,823, and in 1860 $382,405,994- 
an increase of $225,359,171, or 143 per cent. 

We have not space to allude to the value of live stock in the different States. The table speak* 
for itself, and is worthy of careful study. Ohio shows the greatest value of live stock in 1860. ai 
also in 1850. Kentucky stood second in 1850, but is third in 1860. Illinois being about $ll,00i}(;i^ 
in advance of her at the last census. 

Kansas, which was unreported in 1850, had to the value of $3,332,450 in 1860. 

The following table shows the value of live stock in the southern States in 1860, as compmi 
with 1850 : 

I860. 1850. 

Alabama «43.41l,711 S2l, 690, 112 

Arkangas 22, 096, 977 6, 647, 969 

Florida 5, 553, 366 2, 880, 058 

Georgia 38, 372, 734 25, 728, 416 

Louisiana 24. 546, 940 11, 152, 275 

Mississippi 41, 891, 692 19, 403, 662 

North Carolina 31, 130, 805 17, 717, 647 

South Carolina 23. 934, 465 15, 060, 015 

Tennessee 50, 211. 425 29, 978, 016 

Texas 42, 825, 447 10, 412, 927 

Virginia 47, 803, 049 33, 656, 659 

Total 381, 778, 601 194, 327, 756 



The value of live stock in the southern States in 1850 was $194,327,756, and in 1860 $381,778,601 
an increase of $187,450,845, or 86 per cent. 

The following table shows the value of live stock in the Pacific States in 1860, as compared 
1850: 

18()0. 1850. 

California $35, 585, 017 $3, 361, 058 

Oregon 5, 946. 255 1, 876, 189 

New Mexico 4. 999, 746 1, 494. 629 

Washington 1, 099, 911 

Utah 1, 516, 707 546, 968 

Total 49, 147, 636 7, 268, 844 



The value of live stock in the Pacific States in 1850 was $7,268,844, and in 1860 $49,147,( 
an increase of $41,878,792, or 576 per cent. 

It will be observed that the increase in the value of live stock since 1850 is : 

New England States 36 per cent. 

Middle States 52 ** 

Western States 143 «* 

Southern States 86 *< 

Pacific States 576 «« 

States and Territories 100 *• 

RECAPITULATION. 

It may be interesting to place together in a table the amount of some of the leading prodod 
proportion to population, in 1860 and in 1850. Such a table will show at a glance the piogies' 
have made since 1850. We have prepared the following table for this purpose : 
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Table thoteing the amottnt of l/ie principal agricultural protlycU in the diffirent teeliotu, and in the State* lutd T^rritoriet, in 
proportion to population, in 1860 a* romparcd with 1850. 
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This tabic is worthy of carot'ul study. It will be seen that in prupurtion to population, taking the 
States and Territories together, there has been n slight increase in oiir principal crops since 1850. Of 
wheat, Indian corn, barley, rye, oat«, buckwheat, and peas and bean?, we raised in 1850 3K.28 bushels to 
an inhabitant, and in 1860 39.15 bushels. This shows an increase in the total amount of theie crops 
of nearly one bushel to each inhabitant since 1850. 

Wlien it is remembered that our horses, cattle, sheep, swine, <&c., have also increased, and that 
these animals have to be fed to a certain extent on the products named, a total increase of one bushel 
to an inhabitant is smatt indeed. With a country of great extent, abounding with the accumulated 
fertility of centuries, this exhibit of the products of our agriculture is not flattering. 

In the New England States the total amount of the crops named was 8.11 bushels in 1850, and 
7.92 bushels in 1860, showing a decrease of .18 of a bushel. In the middle States they amoanted to 
26.27 bushels in 1850, and 25.33 bushels in 1860, showing a decrease of nearly one bushel In the 
western States the crops named amounted in 1850 to 59.62 bushels to each inhabitant, and in 1860 to 
62 96, showing an increase of over three bushels to each inhabitant. In the southern States these 
crops amounted to 38.89 in 1850, and 38.07 in 1860, showing a decrease of nearly one bushel to each 
inhabitant In the Pacific States these crops amounted in the aggregate to 5.47 bushels to each 
inhabitant in 1850, and to 29.01 in 1860, showing an increase of twenty-three and .a, half bushels to 
each person. 

There is, therefore, a decrease in all the sections except the western and Pacific States ; but the 
increase in these more than makes up for the decrease in the New England, middle, and southern States. 

We think these figures will show the necessity of an improved system of agriculture. If in a 
period of profound peace and general prosperity our products but barely kept pace with the increase in 
population, it is certain that the sttme system of cultivation will not enable us to do so in a period of 
war. It is probable, however, nay, almost certain, that the high prices which fitrmera are now obtain* 
ing for their products will lead to a better system of agriculture. 

CATTLE AND CATTLE THADE OF THE WEST. 

It was not long after the first settlement of the interior of Ohio before the earlier pioneers per^ 
ceived the absolute necessity for a market for the product of the soil. They hod cast their lot in the 
midst of an extensive new country, where the land was eminently fertile; and the question, how could 
the product of that soil be advantageously disposed of, received tlieir early and earnest consideration. 
The early great immigration would furnish a market for the time being, but the rapidly increasing pro- 
duction would soon outstrip this consumption, and to attempt to transport the surplus grain in its 
primitive bulky state was out of the question. The great distance from market would require it to be 
condensed to its smallest possible compass. The article of wheat might be made into flour, and by the 
means of flatboats or barges floated out of the tributaries of the Ohio river, thence down that stream 
and the Mississippi to New Orleans. Thia was the only practical way oijen,wwi.^V«4.v)i'^,\»'»3K^^M^ 
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extent, for the one«product — flour; and notwithstanding the hazards and hardships to be encountered 
in that trade at an early day, the extreme scarcity of money, combined with the restless and daring 
character of the young men of that period, it was entered into with a will, and for a time the enter- 
prise was generally remunerative, and oftentimes highly so. The trials and hardships of a flatboat 
voyage to New Orleans before the days of steamboats are but little appreciated by the present genera- 
tion. To float a boat down to New Orleans was easy enough, provided they got safely out of the 
smaller streams ; but the return-trip of nearly one thousand miles by land, the greater part of the war 
through an uninhabited and almost unbroken forest, was generally made on foot, and if the freshets in 
the smaller streams did not occur until middle or late spring, these trips were oftentimes attended witb 
great mortality. Nevertheless, the trade flourished, and rapidly increased, until at length, some yean 
afler the close of the war of 1812, the supply so far outran the demand that the business became veiy 
precarious, oflentimes resulting in a loss to the shipper of almost the entire cargo. The conseqaenoe 
was the price of wheat was reduced so low as no longer to be regarded as the staple product of the 
western farmer, and indeed it finally ceased for a time to be a cash article ; and it was no uncoinmoo 
sight to see stacks of wheat rotting down in the field — twenty-five cents per bushel in store-goods or 
trade being the highest price obtainable by the farmer. 

The large bodies of rich bottom-land lying on the borders of the tributary streams of the Ohio 
were not adapted to wheat-culture, and on the Scioto river much of the land was dwned by immigrants 
from the south branch of the Potomac river, Virginia, where the feeding of cattle had been carried on 
for many years in a manner peculiar to that locality, and which materially differed from the mode prac- 
ticed in Pennsylvania or further north. The cattle were not housed nor sheltered, but simplj fed twice 
a day in open lots of eight or ten or more acres each, with unhusked corn with the fodder, and followed 
by hogs to clean up the neglected grains and ears ; which practice was adopted here, and is still the 
almost universal method throughout the west, having undergone but little or no material change in iftj 
years. It may be worthy of remark here, that the method of securing the corn afler maturity by 
cutting off the stalks near the ground, and stacking it in the field where it was grown in stacks of from 
twelve to sixteen hills square, also originated with the feeders of cattle of the south branch, the con- 
venience and utility of which mode is made manifest by its general prevalence at the present day. 

Although the business of fattening cattle was well understood by many of the earlier pioneer^ 
and to find a market for corn was an anxious thought, yet they hesitated to engage in it. By many it 
was considered that the great distance from market would render that mode of disposing of their sur- 
plus corn impracticable; the long drive to an eastern market would so reduce the cattle in flesh as to 
render them unfit for beef; but some thought otherwise, and among the latter was George Benick 
lately deceased, an enterprising and intelligent merchant, who, owning a considerable landed estate, 
concluded, himself, to try the experiment Accordingly in the winter of 1804-05, he fed a lot of 
cattle and sent them to Baltimore the following spring — (the first fat cattle that ever crossed the Alle- 
ghany mountains ;) the result was a complete success. Thus was another avenue of trade practically 
opened, which for half a century contributed largely to the wealth of the Scioto valley ; and from thii 
small beginning the trade increased gradually, but not rapidly, until some years afler the close of the 
war, when the failure of wheat to command cash gave a great impetus to the raising and feeding of 
cattle and hogs; for, although the selling price of such stock was very low, they were the only remaining 
cash articles of the farmer, and the cost of production was not very carefully considered. There was 
no alternative, as he was obliged to have some money wherewith to procure the necessaries of life, pay 
taxes, &c., and the business continued to increase rapidly until about the year 1850, notwithstanding 
the opening of the New York and Ohio canals in the mean time, had added greatly to the resources of 
the Ohio farmer by giving him access to a better and more reliable market, enabling him to sell for 
cash, not only his wheat, but every other product of the soil, at much more remunerating prices than 
formerly. The completion of the great through railroads added still further to the farmer's resources 
enabling him to diversify his pursuits, and assisted in bringing the corn-feeding of cattle, so far as Ohio 
was concerned, to its culminating point. From his personal knowledge of the business, it is the con- 
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viction of the present Mr. Renick, that since then it has been on the decline. The whole number of 
cattle corn-fattened in Ohio may not have perceptibly decreased, but the home consumption, including 
the extensive barrelling, has greatly increased ; but the excess or the number sent to an eastern market 
from that region has evidently, during the last decade, fallen off, and the cattle of late years are not so 
heavy nor made so fat as formerly. Mr. Renick gives it as his opinion that cattle can no longer be 
corn-fed in Ohio for the great length of time and in the profuse manner as formerly, with profit ; 
indeed, in some of the largest feeding districts of twenty years ago the business has entirely ceased ; 
and he very much questions whether the business can be profitably carried on as a leading one with 
the farmer in any locality possessing other ordinary modem resources, when the population of that 
locality exceeds fifty inhabitants t^ the square mile, exclusive of populous towns, and can then only be 
done profitably in a limited way, as a secondary or attendant on other pursuits of the farmer, and then 
in a different manner from that now generally pursued. The construction of the great through rail- 
roads, which tended to diminish the feeding of cattle in Ohio, contributed largely to its wonderful 
increase in Illinois and other western States, affording them facilities for reaching an eastern market 
of which they had hitherto been almost deprived — the distance the cattle had to trsYel pf aving actually 
too great, as the pioneers at first supposed it would, from Ohio; and though the railroads also facilitated 
the transportation of fat cattle from Ohio, adding but little to the cost, and saving to the drover near or 
quite one hundred pounds of flesh, on an average, to each animal, yet, by affording quicker and at all 
times a more certain conveyance for other things as well, particularly the article of whiskey, and the 
manufacturers of that article being able to pay more for com than the cattle-feeders could possibly 
afford to do, they more than counterbalanced the advantages derived therefrom to stock-raising. Hence, 
in localities favorably situated for the sale of com, the business of feeding it to cattle has become a 
comparatively unimportant one. 

Before the era of railroads, to break the long drive, large numbers of stock or store-cattle were 
annually driven from Illinois and the west into Ohio to be fed there, and when made fat were sent to 
an eastern market; but that trade has now become almost obsolete. Formerly, too, the driving of 
stock-cattle from Ohio to Pennsylvania and the east was conducted on an extensive scale, and indeed 
that trade, during the State's gloomiest pecuniary period, ranked as one among her chief resources, 
always commanding money in hand, however low the price might be ; but that trade has also ceased, 
except to a comparatively limited extent from the northern part of the State into that of New York. 

To avoid misapprehension, let us here say, that our remarks thus &r with reference to beef-cattle 
in Ohio apply only to those made fat or mostly so, on com, as doubtless the number of grass-fattened^ 
or those that have been but slightly fed on corn, has somewhat increased. Indeed, the whole business 
of fattening cattle has undergone a great change since the era of railroads. Formerly the great bulk 
of the corn-fed cattle of the west, nine-tenths of which were from Ohio and Kentucky, chiefly from 
Ohio, sent to the eastern markets, arrived there between the middle of April and 1st of August, and the 
markets of New York in particular were chiefly supplied from those sources during that time, and 
grass-fattened cattle were sent in the fall from Ohio in limited numbers, and no cattle arrived in those 
markets from the west during the winter or first month of spring; but now they are sent at all seasons 
of the year, and but few of those are so heavily corn-fed or made so fat as formerly. In a word, there 
18 not near so much consumed in fattening cattle in Ohio now as there was twelve or fifteen years ago ; 
yet there are, doubtless, more cattle partially fed now than then, but grass is more relied upon to 
prepare the cattle for market Nor is there the same occasion to make them so solidly fat as formerly, 
for the conveyance to market by railroad is a great saving of flesh over the former method of driving. 

It is not to be understood that cattle are better or longer grazed than formerly, for the contrary i^ 
the fact ; but formerly, when the business of feeding cattle on the Scioto river was at its height say 
from 1840 to 1850, to make an A No. 1 lot of fat cattle, the best grades were fed some ten to twenty 
bushels of com in March and April when they were three years old, and other cattle at the age of four 
years ; they were then grazed throughout the whole summer and fall in the best manner^ theu ledOcoj^ 
four to five and a half months all the corn they would ea\r-«L^ WW \\^^ \^>m8wS^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^Ns*^^^ 
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starting to market; cattle that had no corn the previous spring were well grased and fed from firefc j 
six months. Now, cattle handled as the former would begin to go to market by the Ist of Julf,iiii 
all or nearly all would be in market before the 1st day of January. Quite a common way of prosectf- 
ing the business now is to commence feeding the cattle in January or February, when less than Ar^ 
years old, on corn in limited quantities, substituting more fodder or other rough feed, but increafii^t 
the quantity of corn in Slarch or April, often to full leeding, say from twenty-five to forty busheb:}! 
the aggregate, per head, and these cattle will commence to be sent to market by the Ist of JuDe,aB/t 
by the 1st of October by far the greater portion will have gone; comparatively few of them, perhai^ 
having been detained to be fed on corn for a month or two before starting them. Of course the qub 
of the beef of cattle so young, and handled after this fashion, can bear no comparison with that as mi 
by the former method. 

The first introduction into the west of English cattle was made by Matthew Patton, (heooetk 
name given to that celebrated stock,) who removed from Hardy county, Virginia, to Kentuckr, ihc| 
the year 1794, and brought the cattle with him. Fatten had obtained the ancestors of thisstock^r 
Mr. Goff, of Maryland, in 1783, who had then recently im|x>rted them from England. John Pattfti 
son of Matthew, removed in 1800 from Kentucky to Chillicothe, Ohio, bringing a part of the m 
stock with him. Between that time and 1817, occasionally a few other animals were introdiftt 
mostly of the same breed, but including some of an importation made by a Mr. Miller, of Mairk 
between 1790 and 1795. These cattle, both GrofFand Miller importations, were of very large sixeii 
the cows generally good milkers, and when first introduced were a fine quality of beef-cattle — boifv 
large for the size of the animal — but on account of their great growth were longer maturing thao it 
common stock of the country ; but in the course of time their defects grew upon them. They beoD 
larger, coarser, and longer maturing, and of course harder to fatten. This change was attributed toil 
rich feed, which was probably the fact. We know that ]>oor feed will degenerate, and it was prob; 
this latter fact that led Count Buffon, the great European naturalist, to assert that all animals m 
translated from Europe to America would degenerate. The finest animal of the co>¥ kind I hastm 
seen was of this breed; in the full of 1819 this was six and one-half years old, and was estimate 
weigh over 2,000 pounds, net beef His head, neck, and limbs were remarkably neat, his brisket 
deep and broad, and he girted immediately behind the shoulders the extraordinary measure of teni 
ten inches, and his back and loin I certainly never have seen excelled, if equalled. I have been 
minute in this description, because I have seen several treatises, or rather communications on the 
parative excellence of the different breeds of cattle imported into this country, and all of 
disparaging in a greater or less degree this breed of cattle. This breed proved an admirable oms 
crossing with the common stock of the country better, perhaps, than any following importatioD. \ 

1817 Messrs. Saunders, Zugarden, and , of Kentucky, imported from England five bu 

short horns, and two long horns — and eight or nine cows of the two breeds. The long honu 
the most sightly animals, took the laucy of the [)eople at first, and some of those having good atod 
former importations wellnigh ruined them for the shambles by introducing the long horns among 
Their tlesh was very dark and tough, without any admixture of fat, as a butcher's animal shonU 
and withal the cows were poor milkers. The short horns proved a valuable acquisition to the 
stock of the country, though the quality of their beef was perhaps no better than the Patton or 
stock, nor were the cows better milkers, but their early maturity, and aptitude to fatten were 
))eculiariy desirable at the time, had they been properly appreciated and improved upon by the bi 
generally. But unfortunately, in Kentucky in particular, the long horns got a pretty general 
tion before they were entirely discarded, and a practice of somewhat indiscriminate breeding 
producing about as undesirable a stock for the shambles as could well be imagined. They weie 
large, but very unsaleable, and nick-named by the butchers of the eastern cities, " red horses." 
never was enough of the short horned breed clear of admixture in the eastern markets tor thrir 
ble qualities to be clearly established by the butchers there, though in the west it was known v 
at least not inferior to any breed then existing. 
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But it was not until about 1832 to 1836 that a general interest for the improvement of the stock 
of cattle began to be manifested by the farmers and cattle men at large. Hitherto it had been con^ 
fined chiefly to a few individuals in different localities in Kentucky, Ohio, and other western States, 
though more general in the former. But the beautiful display at the county fairs (then recently revived) 
and elsewhere of the many beautiful animals of the English improved Durhams, imported by the dif- 
ferent associations into Kentucky and Ohio about that period, combined with the almost fabulous prices 
which they would command, contributed in no small degree towards creating the general interest on 
the subject that followed, and which resulted within a few years thereafter in a great improvement in 
the quality of the stock throughout the whole west, greater, perhaps, than would have otherwise taken 
place within a quarter of a century. • Nor were the people misled by appearances this time ; for, after 
thirty years' trial, this breed, when well cared for, still maintains its English reputation of possessing^ 
in a greater degree than any other stock, all the essential qualities, such as size, neatness of form, early 
maturity, aptitude to fatten, and the marbled admixture of fat with the lean in the beef requisite to make 
both the raising and feeding more profitable, as well as furnishing to the consumer a superior quality 
of beef But the present management of these cattle, and their crosses, called '' grades," is nowise cal- 
culated to sustain the hitherto high character of their beef among consumers. Apparently both feeders 
and drovers, not willing to be behindhand with the railroads, nor any other fast thing in this fast age, 
make haste to realize and hurry off their half-fatted stock to market at the early age of three years, 
thereby involving an absolute waste of '' raw material ;" whereas, if those same cattle were kept one 
year longer, and made ripe for the shambles, there would not only be a gain of full one-third in weight, 
but they would produce a quality of beef not excelled in any country or clime. 

The wonderful increase of late years both in the production and consumption of beef cattle in the 
United States, the one obviously keeping pace with the rapid strides of the other, has developed in 
part the capabilities of the vast western prairies, providentially provided beforehand to meet the wants 
of a great nation increasing in population and advancing in wealth and power with a rapidity wholly 
unprecedented in history. 

The original or common cattle of the west were introduced into the country from various quarters, 
the earlier immigrants from Pennsylvania, Virginia, and other States bringing a greater or less number 
of cows with them, and the Indians furnished a part Of course they were a heterogeneous collection; 
yet, in the process of time, in each considerable district of country of similar formation and resources; 
where there was no effort made at improvement, the stock assimilated or acquired characteristic quali- 
ties peculiar to itself, and so dissimilar from other sections as to enable the experienced cattle dealer to 
readily determine, by the general appearance of the stock, the region of country in which the cattle 
were raised. In the more hilly and timbered localities the cattle were smaller, of compact build, hardy, 
healthy, and easily fatted ; whereas, in the more open portions of the country, where the feed was 
abundant, the stock became larger, looser made, coarser, more subject to disease, and harder to fatten ; 
but the general effort made of late years to improve the stock by the introduction of improved breeds 
has rendered these local characteristics less distinguishable than formerly. 

The manner of raising or breeding of cattle has undergone considerable change of late years. 
Formerly, when the price of land was very low, and the range extensive, it was the general custom of 
&rmers and cattle men to keep more cows than were actually necessary to supply the wants of the 
fiimily ; indeed, many of them kept large herds of cows for the sole purpose of raising cattle. But that 
business has now, at least so far as Ohio and Kentucky are concerned, almost entirely ceased, though 
it is still carried on to a limited extent further west and south, more particularly in Texas, where, before 
the war, many individuals could count their herds by the thousand. Yet, even in Ohio and Kentucky, 
the number of cows has not decreased, but, on the contrary, doubtless has largely increased, more es- 
pecially in Ohio, where, in addition to the largely increased home consumption, the extensive cheese 
manufactories and large export of butter of late years have renderedalargely increased number of cows 
necessary. The calves of these cows are, to a considerable extent, bought up by dealers in the &IL 
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who, perhaps, keep them a year, and then they pass into other hands, who, in turn, keep them another 

year, when the stock in large numbers passes into the hands of the feeders. This cannot be said ti 

be the universal custom, but its practice is sufficiently prevalent to be designated as general i 

very limited proportion of this stock is housed or sheltered during the winter, at least south of fcrtr. 

one degrees of north latitude, unless it be the calves the first winter to some extent ; nor is it thecal 

to house any cattle even while preparing for market. They are generally fed in open lots, tlio^ [ 

positions sheltered from wind and storms by timber or other natural obstructions are taken advantage 1 1 

In communicating his experience with Texas cattle, Mr, Renick writes as follows : 

"In the winter of 1853-'54 I had purchased for use about 1,200 head of cattle in the nortb 

part of Texas, which section of country had been to a considerable extent settled by immigrants fm 

Illinois and Missouri, and who had brought their stock with them; and this stock had not yet beensi 

ciently intermixed with the Spanish or Opelousas cattle further south to materially deteriorate fe 

original qualities ; consequently they were a much better and larger stock than I expected to sectbns 

they had in some measure acquired the wild nature of the more southern stock. These cattle iv 

brought to Illinois in the spring and summer of 1854 — the firsts I believe, that ever came from Ten 

at least in large numbers. This enterprise created quite an excitement in the northern part of Toi 

and all my correspondents there manifested a strong desire to have this new trade continued tai^ 

tended, freely oifering their best efforts to encourage it, as they believed it would result advan 

to all concerned, and promising, if successful, to send north for a better breed of cattle, as ther 

and with truth, that they could raise cattle and deliver them in Illinois, with satisfactorv profe 

themselves, for less, by one-half, than they could be raised in that State. In anticipatioDofii 

trade being continued the following season, quite a large number of cattle were brought up from 

further south, and, as was expected, the trade opened lively ; but an unforeseen difficulty exploded 

whole business within the next two years. It was found that the southern or Spanish cattk 

subject to an epidemic or contagious disease somewhat resembling the yellow fever in the humio 

and so contagious did it prove that all along the track those cattle were driven the farmers lost 

numbers of their cattle from that disease, many losing almost their entire stock within a few dan 

serious was the loss occasioned by each drove of Texas cattle passing through, that the inhabitii& 

southwestern Missouri held conventions in divers places, and resolved that no more Texas cattle 

pass through the country, and, by order of these conventions, armed bands or patrols were a; 

whose duty it was to turn back all Texas droves that migh^. attempt to pass, which they did effi 

Thus ended what at one time seemed a promising trade. From the short trial, however, it 

evident that, from the inferiority of the Texas stock as beef cattle, the trade would not have 

as satisfactorily as was anticipated ; the cattle were very light weighers for their size of frame, vili 

little room for improvement, and so wild as to be almost unmanageable. For oxen for the SsA 

trade, or long drives over flinty roads, their hardness of hoof, their agility and endurance render 

unrivalled ; and, though they never lose entirely their wild nature, yet, when judiciously trmd 

become quite tractable." 

THE PORK TRADE. 

The first general violations of the Icvitical law prohibiting the use of swine flesh mut 
occurred in comparatively modern times, inasmuch as that article has only recently become si 
well esteemed to be introduced largely into commerce. Since, however, it has been discovered srj 
one of the most easily produced, and about the most easily preserved of all meats, but few artitj 
food have come into more general use among civilized nations. 

The raising of the hog has proved to be so well adapted to the varied systems or phases of 
culture in the United States, that in nearly all parts of the country it is carried on, and the i 
made to serve as a popular and cheap article of food. The preparation of the meat, however, ibr 
mcrcc on a large scale, is confined mainly to those districts whore Indian corn is most profitaUji 
and where the winters admit of the process of cure with least expense and greatest certaintj. 
tr^de can only flourish where the extremes of heat or cold do not prevail, and is comprised prii 
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within the region of Country between the 35th and 45th degrees of latitude, and within the Mississippi 
Talley. Farmers within this region have found the hog to be the best animal into which to condense 
for market a portion of the products of their farms ; the quickest to come to maturity, besides requiring 
the least skill and labor to handle, hence best adapted particularly to the use of the pioneer, and is that 
most universally relied upon for domestic consumption and profit. 

In quest of articles of cheap food, Europeans, gradually at first, more rapidly of late, have formed an 
appreciation of provisions of American cure. With increasing demand, necessarily came enlarged compe- 
tition, both amongst producers and packers, resulting in marked improvements in breeds of hogs, in their 
preparation for market, and in the reduction of the business of packing to a nearly perfect system, as 
well as to fixed scientific principles. Within twenty years, especially within the last decade, the whole 
packing trade has undergone improvements as marked as has been its growth. The relations of sup- 
ply and demand, though very irregular in a country so large and of such wonderful resources, have come 
to be more nearly comprehended and adjusted, so that much less risk is now incurred by the packer 
than in former years. Scarcely a particle of the animal is now wasted in the process of transformation 
into articles of food or commercial use, and the collateral trade in bristles, lard-oil, stearine, grease, 
skins, &c., has grown to be scarcely less important than the original one in food was twenty years ago. 

The number of hogs which are used in the regular commercial packing business of the country 
can only, under the present system of statistics, be approximated. For the western States, through 
the efforts of private enterprise inaugurated in Cincinnati, it has become a matter of quite close calcu- 
lation; but for the eastern States there are no reliable data on which to base a close computation. Of 
marketable hogs, such as would average 200 pounds net, it may be fair to estimate that the number 
packed in the entire country in 1859-60, and entering into the commerce of the country, was 
3,000,000 head, at an aggregate prime cost of $35,000,000. The cost of packing, transportation, &^..^ 
would add to this a value of near $15,000,000, making a total of about $50,000,000 capital employed. 
So many circumstances transpire to cause a variation in one season as compared with another, in the 
prime cost of the hog and in the expense of packing, that &ir averages are difficult to arrive at, and 
those who engage in the business find that the most extensive experience furnishes but few data for 
reliable precedents. In great part the business has to be prosecuted each season in the lights of intui- 
tion rather than of positive information as to what may be the best policy to pursue. These intuitions, 
however, have given those engaged in the trade as much stability of position, perhaps, as merchants 
engaged in any other line of commerce, and causes the very large capital invested in the business to 
fluctuate now comparatively little. 

The greatly increased use of lard for manufacturing oil, has nmde for it a relatively higher price 
than for other parts of the hog, in which the discovery of petroleum and its rapid adoption as a luminating 
and lubricating material seems to have produced no essential change. This fact can only be accounted 
for by the well-sustained demand for candles made from stearine, enabling manufacturers to keep lard- 
oil in constant competition with all similar articles, and to find their profit in the stearine. The future 
of the trade promises a growth rapid as the past An increasing manufacturing population and con- 
stant large augmentation of laboring force from foreign emigration, the yearly increasing acceptability 
of American packed provisions as articles of cheap food in foreign countries, all unite in assuring a 
consumption that will grow in equal pace with the production, and maintain for the pork trade its 
prominent position among the great commercial interests of the country. 

THE GRAIN TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The grain trade of the United States, viewed in all its features, is one of the chief marvels of 
modem commercial history. To trace its rise and progress would be almost to complete a record of 
the development of this entire continent, for it has been the leading agency in the opening up of seven- 
eighths of our settled territory. First, in the march of civilization, came the pioneer husbandman, and 
foUowing close on his footsteps was the merchant ; and after him were created in rapid succession our 
ocean and lake fleets, our canals, our wonderful network of railroads, and, in fact, our whole caauvv^^vsbk 
system. 
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The grain merchant has been in all countries, but more particularly in thi^ the pioneer of com- 
merce, whether we refer to the ocean or the inland trade, and not till he was established could other 
commercial adventurers find a foothold. The commercial history of the United States is based mainly 
on breadstuffs — staples always marketable at some quotation wherever the human family dwells. 

The exportation of American products to foreign countries continues to form one of the chief 
characteristics of our national commerce. The development of our agricultural resources, and the 
increasing demands of Europe, particularly England, for foreign breadstuffs, seem to have continued at 
pretty regular pace. As the production of the United States increased, new and more extensife 
markets were thrown open — illustrating a grand design of Providence in thus developing a New Worid 
to feed the rapidly increasing populations of the Old, and supply homes for their redundant numben. 
For upwards of a quarter of a century the extension of the manufacturing interests of Great Britain 
has been gradually but surely rendering that country more and more dependent upon other nations for 
the breadstuffs with which to feed her people ; and from a grain-exporting country, as she was only half 
a century since, she now finds herself in a position in which she has to import annually from nine to fif- 
teen millions of quarters of grain. Had that country twenty-five years ago been as dependent as ahe 
is now upon other nations, with the grain resources of that period, there would have been much suffer- 
ing among the poorer classes everywhere ; while on the other hand, without this European demand for 
the grain produced in the United States, the same inducements for opening up the fertile lands of the 
western States would not have existed. Capitalists would not have been encouraged to construct oor 
immense canals, and lines of railroads, nor to have built our fleets of grain-carrying vessels to traverse 
the lakes and seas. The steady and increasing demand for American breadstuffs in Europe, however, 
greatly stimulated the production — made the unbroken and wild, yet fertile wilderness and prairie 
attractive to the agriculturists of all countries, and created a commerce for which history has few paral- 
lels. At the same time it has enriched our country beyond all calculation, enabled us to pay oar 
European debts, given us an enterprising population, drawn from the industrious classes of eveiy 
nationality, state, or kingdom in the Old World, and has endowed millions of human beings with wealth 
and the rights and privileges of free institutions. 

Commencing at an early period with the scant products of the Atlantic States, the grain trade was 
gradually pushed up the Hudson river as far as navigation would permit ; and where that ceased, the 
Erie canal commenced and carried it to the greiit lakes. It was on the completion of this great 
achievement that the real history of the grain trade of the United States began. Then it was that our 
" inland seas " became the highway of a commerce which has already attained a magnitude surpassing 
that of many of the oldest European nations. Then it was that the vast territory west of the lakes, 
hitherto the home of the "red man," and range for the buffalo, became the attractive field for the 
enterprising pioneers of industry and civilization, who laid the foundations of what are now seven large 
and flourishing States of the Union, peopled by a population vigorous and hardy, and well calculated to 
succeed either in the arts of peace or war. 

At the same time, the grain trade was steadily progressing up the Mississippi river into the heart 
of the west, and on whose banks were built large and flourishing cities, the great depots for nearly a 
quarter of a century for the products of the rich valley of that river. 

The grain trade has progressed, year after year, from small beginnings, till now it has become one 
of the leading interests of the country, and among the most important in its influence on the world, as 
on it depends much of the peace, happiness, and prosperity, not only of the people of the United 
States, but also of many of the kingdoms of Europe. 

THE EXPORT GRAIN TRADE. 

To demonstrate the magnitude of this trade, the following tables are appended, showing the total 
exports of gmin and flour from the United States to foreign countries during the years 1862 and 1863: 
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Tarlb a. 



Exports of grain and flour from the United States to foreign countries for the year ending June 30, 1 862. 



WHITHEB EXPORTED. 


INDIAN CORN. 


IKDIIN NXAL. 


RTX MXAI. 


WHEAT. 


WHEAT FLOUR. 


RTE, OATS. 
AC. 




Baibela. 


DoUan. 


BarreU. 


Dollan. 


BanreU. 


Dolkn 


BoaboU. 


DoUan. 


BarreU. 


DoUan. 


DoUart. 


Aitetio RnMda 


















300 

1,824 

504 

3.912 

39,669 

4,614 

94,150 

24.' 457 

90,543 

7.908 

5,708 

68,303 

1,966.151 

175,383 

97,919 

99.341 

120 

116,643 

606.626 

284,956 

19,746 

66,699 

120 

27,441 

87,175 

3,196 

512,838 

13,072 

15,347 

26.376 

659 

625 

25 

751 

5,144 

12,226 

9,617 

99 

1,870 

1.220 

'441 


8.325 

5,642 

2,430 

81.966 

826,544 

23,909 

133.616 

129,784 

122.002 

51.206 

36,512 

360,079 

11, 03:1, 158 

967,159 

531, 617 

162,666 

719 

536,756 

3,199.806 

1.601.165 

116,369 

351.341 

703 

163,366 

135.657 

81.897 

8.826,150 

77,291 

68.630 

173.965 

4,543 

3,970 

153 

4,262 

94.769 

73,140 

96^636 

554 

11.582 

6^355 

8.738 


am 


VbmImi Pin MtMlrmf in Nfrtb AntMnin ^ 














8.546 


8.191 


im 


SwadAB and Norway ......••.......••• 














9.430 
flfia 


Awtdiih Weft IiMliM r 


3,218 

4.211 

33,106 

10.662 


9,946 

3,164 

25,450 

6,947 


1.190 
22.393 

4 


3,604 

72,116 

90 


834 

1.032 


770 
4.208 






DmUi WMt Indlef 






11,550 

' 144. 336 

174.9155 

7,500 

368,901 

6,596 

79 


giggil^mw ...,.■ 


303 

42,651 

3.061 

61,119 


349 

43,177 

4.362 

78,481 




1.279 


5,100 


Otksr OemMn Porta ...*.. 






fMUod ......»T,-T-T 


22.970 

12.910 

6.756 


11,937 
9,591 
4.393 


10 

3,047 

310 


40 
9,640 
1.090 


50 
1,264 


812 
5,146 


Dntch Wwt ladlM 


nni<»b Criiiima ..^ 






IHiteli East iDdlef 










497 


Baldnm t - 


62.986 

6,290,142 

856,661 

9^994,793 


35,360 

4.777,996 

161,823 

3,643,753 






831 
126 


966 

530 


1.036,735 

16,868,248 

1.045,263 

4.991.974 

6.029 


1.307.178 

19.203,403 

1.974.087 

6.062.349 

8,800 


60i645 

173.360 

40,376 

4.395 


■■■■•■"•■■ ••••••••••• 

KodaBd 


. 1.981 
906 

167 


3,979 
630 

556 


gooilaad 


Irtland .....t, 


1 


4 


OibralUr 


















Oaaada 


3,816.436 
113,077 
176,183 


1,010.243 

65,356 

128,090 


3,964 

75,196 

106,706 

16 

10.607 

5 

90 

190 


10,974 

296.306 

396.074 

54 

31.969 

16 

70 

703 


940 

7,637 

660 


960 

87,677 

8,449 


4.536,479 
13.748 
15,823 


3,601,515 
16,562 
88,9U9 


96^406 
96^604 
64.613 
1.541 
11.394 


Othar BrittA N. American PoaMntoni. . 

Britkh Watt iBdiM 

Britlih Hondwaa 


BrIUih Gnlaaft 


36.005 


96,011 










nrltiah Pitflifmlmi In ff^mtli Ammif^i . . 










Brttidi Pniinwiwn in AfVtfia .... , 










1.010 
444,048 


924 
457,666 


3,256 
836.803 


Brttlfh Auftralta 






90 


75 


British Baat ladlaa 


85 

868.476 

9,860 

896 

94.166 


33 

146,869 

6,700 

160 

16.301 


5wl95 




3 


10 






7,655,367 9.546,870 
156. 196 2U9- 081 


82.101 


Fraaoa on tlia M adltemnaaB 






9.697 




46 
1.308 


155 
4.069 










362 


yr«Dch Weat Indlaa 


5 


80 


1.100 


1,705 


11.083 


Vranf h GniaiiA 


6L766 


Ftmeh PoiimiiMig In AfHfta x . ^ . . . 






















11.133 
1.600 


4,787 
1.294 
















fHuMiT lakUHli 










960 

633 

5,134 


1.007 

700 

6,445 


405 


Piyilppln* labndf 












Cab* •, 


199.061 
1.707 


134.206 


6.346 
19,166 


90,396 
61.163 






104.828 




891 


3,363 


5^649 


Portnsal •.■■•.•.••■.••.•••■•.•••.«■•• 


3S7.070 


496,419 


1,468 


Madalni , 






15 
190 


89 

760 








Oapa da V«r4a lataads 


19 
100 


6 
79 

• 










170 














BardlBiA 








• 






115 




















1.750 

836 

12,150 

60^474 

9.901 
46.885 

5,179 

14.061 

46,612 

373,302 

6. 546 

Hl«» 
490 

50 

^611 

1,097 

206 

17,312 
100 


8.075 

1.317 

75,961 

483,455 

6^975 

862.640 

30.096 

93,799 

308,769 

8,473,151 

48.910 

813,674 

8,913 

451 

19.999 

6,832 

1.574 

123,709 

600 




Tmrktr In Alia 






















5,900 

400 

346 

16,364 

300 

940 

156,665 

33,336 


3,674 

860 

236 

14.017 

851 

174 

194.006 

19,497 


41 

906 

39 

1 


171 
650 
134 

4 










4.796 


Hsrtl 










3,823 


mm^f "*******"■**"*****"**■■■*■"**■*** 


70 


975 






1.441 


Maxieo 


lA 


170 


85^361 








3,696 


VcwOraaoda 


101 

407 

70 

10 


973 

1.2W 
911 

ao 






a 

81,194 


9 
30,504 


6.666 




690 

13 


«.«5 
58 


44.775 


Bnsli 


5.816 








8.904 


Af fgMii— BuyaWc 














96.930 


CklU 


















14,948 














• 


13,709 

8.617 
27 


13,908 

3^868 

87 


85,906 


8«adwlch Iriarndg 














4,006 


Othar lalaada in tba Padfle 














7:4 


Japan 
















•"1*^" ..•...•••■•• ••••.•..... 






890 


969 






as; 805 


89.777 


5.7t»5 


WlMla PWiaffiaa 
































Total 


10^904.606 


10,367.363 


993,570 


778,344 


14.463 


54.466 


37 860 572 ' ^3 STL 90S 


4.662.0S3 


87,534, 6n 


8.364.685 
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Table B. 



Exports of grain 


and jUmr from tht 


; United States to foreign 


countricsfor the 


year ending June 30, IJSM, 




WBITHEB EXPORTED. 


INDIIN CORK. 


IITDLAN MXAL. 


RTK MKAL. 


WHEAT. 


WVKATrijOUB. 1 


Hi 

* 




Bushels. 


Dollars. 


Barrels. 


Dollars. 


Barrels. 


DoUara. 


Buflbels. 


Dolhura. 


BarrBis. 


DoOsB. 


U 


TfniHiinn Pnifitrinni In W AmMrffift . . 














3,347 


3,317 


4,339 
390 
445 

45^995 

44 

4.408 

34,984 

17,085 

7,585 

5^004 

12; 898 

1,501,778 

133^330 

09.388 

34,567 

800 

939,100 

739,384 

300,359 

19,614 

79,014 

44,569 

15^386 

6^080 

15^880 

5^538 

10; 393 

38^334 

950 

1.496 


91,199 
3» 

sa;i35 

907,Sn 


, 


Rurp4ltfm sfiil Nflmnkv .... 


3,900 
972 

5,373 
95,173 
20,556 


9.440 
190 

5^159 
27,941 
18,669 






••^••••••* 




1 


fi«re<liah Wast IndlM - 


175 

95,320 

8 


635 

109,821 

40 












Daniiih WMtlndlM 


843 
332 
105 
235 
1,755 


3,547 
1,338 
385 
1,303 
7,504 






• 


Hamburg... 


6,989 

31,486 

110,348 


8^811 

40^431 

161,188 


c 


RnniiAn .__......................... 


a 


Holland 


25 

4,537 

75 


78 

17,984 

253 


IE 




30; 063 
9,120 


30,777 
6,646 


ra^rn t 








5a^2» 


'niiti»h Vimmt TndlfW ............... 










m,m 


Belginm 


2,568 

5^068,987 

333,682 

5,381,838 


1,307 

3,846,404 

238,154 

3,882,801 


92 
1,762 


97 
7,140 






622,986 

90,509,071 

1,473,784 

5^349.864 


906; 104 

27,654,801 

1,897,701 


eB.93f{ ai 


England. 


45 


189 


9.e99.S9j Si 


Scotland 


78l.235| U 


Inland 


568 


9,012 




■ 


456, « ; 

394, 4M' 

1,108,1711 


d 


Gibraltar 








Malta 




















Canada 


4,211,897 

171,984 

180^480 

3,185 

31,741 

1,000 

721 


1,622,825 

131,558 

161,375 

3,681 

29,333 

900 

703 


9,474 

74.478 

103.500 

746 

8,196 

204 

365 

8 


25^521 

286,238 

408,048 

3,230 

31,983 

943 

1,615 

37 






6,519,801 

70,894 

8,441 


6,717,003 

U0t333 

I3|5EU 


3: 


Other British N. American Pon'ni. . . 
Britiah West Indies 


4,320 
229 


18,630 
967 


9;07^1I7| il 


British Hondnras ...x.axxxx. 4. * 


i4iefii i 


Rritf*ii Onlana 










4631641 
84,7M| 

4il»| 

iMita' 

191,8:' 




Rritia^ PAfsnt Ions in AiHea 






5^483 
147,30 


11,779 
181,981 


1 


nrituh Anft>«lift .. 






2 


TM^fah East Indies . 


25 


85 




France on the AUantie 


73 


73 


365^636 
38,043 


541,893 
55^463 


■1 


France on the Mediterranean 














177 
22,662 


147 
19,686 


65 

1,910 


851 
8,072 






6llSSi| f 


French West Indies 


48 


838 


9.186 


3^657 


^^4n' i 




7.«7; 1 


French Possessions in Africa 






75 


380 










19L48f_r 


Spain on the Mediterranean 














t 


f 

r 

f 
1 




















1,907 

4,190 

17,039 

151,470 

50,115 

5,835 

887 

175 


lift 


PhUlpplne Islands 














9.983 

4,507 

300 

563,125 

19,958 


9; 488 

7,978 

9,119 

849,151 

99,937 


VLK. 


Cubo 


170,122 

1,140 

31,902 

525 


141,440 

1,172 

26,348 

389 


3,769 
18,393 


14,270 
79,333 






1 


Porto Bioo 


905 


1,015 


1I8LS9I' 


Portugal 


347,113 


Madeira 










4L65' 


Cape de Yerde Islands 


1 


5 






i»Li- 


Aiores 














lisLj 


Sardinia 


















1 


f 


Tuscany 


















1,300 

4^738 

315 

97,133 

199,015 

14,067 

99.858 

4,406 

17,816 

53^131 

408; 990 


a4B'^ 


Two Sicilies 


















43L9li . 


Turkey In Asia 
















• 


t4B;^i 


Other Ports in Afrka. 


940 

1,236 

725 

266,653 

1C8 

58 

133,140 

7,655 


330 

1,129 

616 

263,849 

98 

63 

120,960 

6,248 


85 

97 

268 

2,477 

6 

180 

618 

94 


369 

470 

1,190 

a5e2 

96 

745 

2,321 

361 






6,315 


19; 361 


9M.19I ' 


Haytl 


15 
10 


73 
58 


9nsi 

7?l,» ■ 

i3i;»i 

1 


. 


San DonUngo 






1 


Mezieo 


9.500 


9,708 


f 


Central BepubUe 








New Granada 


2 

500 

15 


6 

9,655 

90 








Venesnela 


43,344 


09,538 


\ 


Braiil 


p 


Cbplatfaie RepnbUe 








Argentine Repablie 






6 


28 










7,457 

9; 577 

600 

5^987 

1,998 

59; 393 

170 


am' 

1X39 
T3C- 




ChUi 










3,098 

31, 110 

690 

2,594 


5^398 

38^408 

708 

%7%% 




Peru 
















Sandwich Islands 






1 


5 








Other Islands in the Paeifle 












Japan 1 














1 


ClUna 






350 


1,429 






228,714 


933.035 


as! 

L5V-1 


Whale Fishertes 




























-A 


i 


Total 


16,119,476 


10,582,704 


257,948 


1,013,272 


8,684 


38,067 


36, 160, 414 


46^754,193 


4, 390; 055 


«-ii 
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Reducing the flour and meal to bushels, the total exports of grain during the past two years, as 
given in detail in the foregoing tables, compare as follows: 



Yean. Bmhelt. 

1868 76,309,426 

186a 77,396,082 



Vftliie. 

t83, 692, 812 

88, 597, 064 



Of this amount there were shipped to Great Britain and Ireland alone, for the year ending June 
30, 1862, 34,102,735 bushels, and in 1863 47,082,026 bushels. The total value of the grain exported 
to Gh^t Britain in 1862 was $47,916,266, and in 1863 $56,059,360. When it is taken into consid- 
eration that in 1825 the total value of the grain and flour exported from the United States to ail 
foreign countries amounted to only $5,274,241, some idea may be formed of the rapid growth and 
development of this trade. 

The progress of the early export grain trade of the country is demonstrated by the following 
table, showing the exports of grain and flour from the United States to foreign countries each year 
from 1790 to 1817: 

Tablb 0. 

Exportt of flow and grain from the United States to foreign countries from 1790 to 1817. 

[Compiled from United States documents.] 



Tear ending^ — 



Sept 90, 1790. 
1791. 
1793. 
1793. 
1794. 
1795. 

1796. 
1797. 
1796. 
1799. 
1800. 
1801. 
180S. 

1803. 
1804. 
1806. 
1806. 
1807. 
1806. 
1809. 
1810. 
1811. 
1812. 
1813. 
1814. 
1815. 
1816. 
1817. 



Wheat 



BmsMs. 
1,124,458 
1,018,339 

853,790 
1,450,575 

696,797 

141,273 

31,226 
15,656 
15,021 
10,066 
26,863 
239,929 
280,281 

686,415 
127,024 

18,041 

87,784 
1,173,114 

87,330 

393,899 

1,752 

216,833 

53,832 
288,535 



17,634 
52,321 
96,407 



Wheat floor. 



724,623 
619, 681 
824,464 
1,074,639 
828,406 
687,369 

725,194 
515,633 
567,568 
519,625 
663,062 
1,102,444 
1,156,248 

1,311,863 

810,006 

775,613 

782,724 

1,249,819 

263,813 

846,247 

796,431 

1,445,012 

1,443,492 

1,260,943 

193,274 

62,739 

729,063 

1,479,196 



Indian com. 



Bnshds. 
2,102,137 
1,713,241 
1,964,973 
1,233,768 
1,472,700 
1,935,345 

1,173,562 
804,922 
1,218,231 
1,200,492 
1,694,327 
1,768,162 
1,633,283 

2,097,606 

1,944,873 

861,601 

1,064,263 

612,421 

249,632 

622,074 

352,924 

2,790,860 

2,039,999 

1,486,970 

61,284 

130,616 

1,077,614 

387,454 



Indian com 
meaL 



BarttU. 



70,339 
52,681 
37,943 
48,834 
102,629 

Bnskds, 
640,286 
264,799 
211,694 
231,226 
338,106 
919,355 
266,816 

Birtds. 

133,606 

111,327 

116^ 131 

106,342 

136,460 

30,818 

67,260 

86,744 

147,423 

90,810 

68,521 

26,438 

72,364 

89,119 

106,763 



Rye. 



BasAe/s. 

21,765 

36,737 

12,727 

1,306 

696 

703 

4,319 
1,331 
2,721 
1,696 
8,227 
31,110 
2,492 

60,763 

11,515 

1,474 

614 

6,660 

630 

1,185 

1,064,252 

14,818 

82,705 

140,136 



Rye floor. 



Barrwls. 



851 
3,464 
1,702 



24,062 

14,126 

12,695 

4,034 

4.882 

152,784 
36,570 
48,444 
49,269 
79,677 

392,276 
83,292 

BmrrtU. 

28,273 

21,779 

23,466 

18,000 

29,067 

6,167 

1,306 

5,078 

29,376 

69,839 

65,680 

2,716 

6,016 

8,373 

78,067 



Oats. 



BmsheU. 
96,842 
116,634 
119,733 
78,524 
65,003 
64,336 

69,797 
36,221 
46,475 
57,369 
67,306 
100,644 
70,778 

84,497 
73,726 
66,400 
69,993 
66,277 
23,696 
20,361 
448 
211,894 
48,469 
14,105 
6,046 
29,899 
45,889 
72,864 



Barley. 



Buskds, 
35 



30 
26 



346 
479 

4,066 
622 
432 

8,796 
486 

2,746 

5,318 

7,185 

156 

4,893 

173 

200 

6,942 

29,716 

49,707 



Bockwheai 



Bmrrds. 



265 
146 

361 



Buskds. 
1,076 



2,300 
2,237 
6,868 
4,093 



84 
764 

93 
1,907 
3,260 



74 
2 
90 
25 
66 



60 

73 

150 



180 
20 



From 1790 to 1817, the period embraced in the foregoing table, the grain exported from the 
United States was chiefly the product of the Atlantic States. Vermont exported flour and grain of 
all kinds. New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
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South Carolina, and Georgia, exported flonr, wheat, and Indian corn — the mnthem States chi^ tk 
latter. In fact, during that period the chief commerce of the Atlantic States oonsisted in the exporti. 
tion of grain to Spain, Portugal, and the West India islands; for in those days Great Britain exporU 
more than she imported, as may be inferred from the fact that in 1804 the Talae of the grain export 
to Great Britain amounted to only $59,120 — ^the nucleus of a trade that in 1863 amounted to upvaii 
of fi fly-six millions of dollars. 

Before the Revolution the grain trade of the colonists constituted their chief commerce. A coi- 
siderable quantity of grain was exported to the West Indies, but the principal markets were 1^ 
and Portugal. The exports of wheat, flour, &c., from Pennsylvania for the years 1729, 1730, ui 
1731, were as follows: 



Tears. 


Wheat, bushels. 


Flonr, barrels. 


Bread, casks. 


flax-seed eaqmrted. 


1789 


74,800 
38,643 
53,320 


86,438 
38,570 
56,639 


9,730 

9,G22 

12,436 


£01,473 
57,600 


1730 


1731 


68,588 







In 1739 South Carolina exported 20,165 bushels of Indian com and peas. In 1742 the price^f 
wheat in New York was 3^. 6d. per bushel. 

The following table shows the amount and value of the flour and grain exported from the Udqk 
States to foreign countries from 1849 to 1863 : 



Tablb D. 

Amount and value of grain and flour exported from the United States to foreign ctnmtriti^Jroim 1849 to 1863. 









(Compiled from official docoments of the United States ) 










YEAB ENDIMO— 


WHXAT. 


WHEAT FLOUR. 


INDIAN CORN. 


CORN MEAL. 


KTB mCAI. 


ltTt.aB'1 


Bmbeli. 


Dollars. 


Barrelt. 


Dollars. 


Bushels. 


Dollars. 


Barrels. 


DoUan. 


Itamla. 


DoUhi. 


IMS 


Jane 30, 1849 


C5a7,534 


1,756,848 


8, 108. 013 


11,280,562 


13,257,309 


7,966,369 


405,169 


1,169,685 


•4.690 


S18^MB 


as 


1850 


606,661 


643,745 


1.385^448 


7,096,570 


6,505.093 


3,893,199 


859,448 


760, 6U 


eft.Mn 


Slfi^OIS 


a: 


1851 


1,036,725 


1.025,733 


8,803,335 


10,534,331 


3,436»811 


1,762.549 


303,633 


688^866 


44. 1« 


145^808 


a4 


1858 


3,694.540 


2,555.309 


8,799,339 


11,869,143 


8,627.075 


1.540,235 


181,105 


074,360 


10. 9M 


04.476 


af 


1853 


3,890.141 


4.354.403 


8,930,918 


14.783,394 


8,374,909 


1,374,077 


818, 118 


709.974 


8^910 


34,186 


*1 


1854 


8,036,665 


13. 430, 173 


4,032,386 


27,701,444 


7,768,816 


6,074,877 


857,403 


1,003,976 


89. «M 


U8;T0S 


s4 


1855 


798.684 


1,339,346 


1,304,540 


10,896,906 


7,807,585 


6,961,571 


367,308 


1,837,198 


95^364 


836i,80 


*1 


1856 


8,154,877 


15,115,661 


3. 510. 626 


39.275.148 


10,292,280 


7.633,565 


393,607 


1,175^668 


38,10S 


814.963 




1857 


14,570.331 


82,340,857 


3,713,053 


35,882,316 


7.505,318 


5. 184. 6S6 


867,504 


957,791 


87.089 


115^898 


1858 


8,926,196 


9,061,504 


3,513,169 


19,328.884 


4.766.145 


3,359.039 


337,637 


877,698 


14. «3 


56,235 


«^ 


1850 


3.002,016 


3, 649, 193 


3,431,824 


14. 433. 591 


1.719,996 


1.333,103 


858,885 


944,969 


14. 4» 


60,786 


I!?." 


1860 


4,155,153 


4,076,704 


2.611,596 


15,448,507 


3,314,155 


3,399,808 


333,709 


918,075 


11, 4» 


48,178 


l«' 


1861 


31.238.057 


38, 313, 631 


4,323,756 


34, 645, 849 


10,678,244 


6,890,865 


303,313 


693,003 


14.143 


55^761 


V-^ 


1862 


37. 289, 572 


42,573,295 


4,882,033 


27,534,677 


10,904.898 


10,387,383 


353,570 


778.344 


14.463 


54,488 


%*s 


1863 


36^160,414 


46,754,195 


4,390.055 


88.366,069 


16. 119, 476 


10,592,704 


357,948 


1,013,878 

s 


8^084 


38,067 


Iff' 
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The following is an exhibit of the aggregate value of the domesUc exports of the United States 
from 1821 to 1863, with the value of the exports of breadstuffs during the same period, and the com- 
parative percentage each year of the latter to the former : 

GoH^tarmm ^ export* ^ brtadaU^t to tokU Jomettie a^ortt. 



Years. 


u 




Si3 


Toats. 




■1 1 


5i i 

fJI 




♦5,093,636 

e,iw,94a 

6,081,996 
6,713,595 
6,344,752 
6,419,191 
6,687,048 
5,414,6(» 
7,14P,M5 
7,171,767 
11,908,910 
7, 142, 471! 
7,009,556 
6,677,341 
6,111,164 
4.799,141 
4,416,643 
4,944,830 
8,436,346 
13.635.926 
10,354,377 
9.878,176 


143,071,894 
49.874.079 
47,155,408 
60,649,500 
66,944,745 
53,055,710 
58,921,691 
60,669,660 
56,700,193 
69,462,039 
61,277,057 
63, 137, 470 
70,317,698 
81,034,162 
101,189,083 
106,916,680 
K, 564, 414 
96,033,831 
103,533.891 
113,895,634 
106,382,722 
W, 969, 699 


11.7 
13.4 
12.9 
13.3 
8. 

10. a 

9.0 
10.7 
13.8 
11.9 
19.4 
9.7 
10. 
7. 
6. 
4.5 
4.6 
5.14 
8.1 
II. 9 
9.6 
10. G 




$6,249,600 
8,931,396 
7.445,830 
16,625,407 
53,363,437 
33.078.602 
22.895,783 
13,066,509 
14,566.236 
17. a*. 803 
3I,8:5,fcr78 
48.383,107 
31,657,854 
56.619.966 
65,624.832 

:a.e98.490 

84.893,413 
37.690,396 
71,732,658 
83,602,812 
88,597,064 


177,793,78a 
99,715,179 
99,399,776 
102,141,893 
1.10, 6.-n, 464 
133, 904. 121 
132,666,955 
!30,946,912 
mi, 089, 718 
IM. 368. 964 
313,117.697 
253.390.870 
2*6. 708. 663 
310.580,330 
338,985,065 
893,758.279 
335,894,385 
373,189,374 
228,609,486 
313,930,639 


6.7 
9. 




















35.4 






























■ 












■ 
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The repeal of the com lawsof Qreat Britain in 1846, greatly encouraged the importation of grain 
into that country, and since that date the export grain trade of the United States has been steadily on 
the increase, never falling below thirteen millions of dollars in any one year, and rising as high as 
eighty-eight millions. The following table shows the ratio of increase in the value of the grain exports 
each ten years during the past forty years : 



From 182310 1833 67,848,211 

From 1833 to 1848 73,303, 440 8.0 

From 1843 to 1853 198,894,871 170.9 

From 1853 to 1863 518,380,514 168.0 

The following tables show the exports of floor and grain from New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
"Baltimore, and Portland, to foreign countries for a series of years: 

Tablb DD. 
Etq^rtt^JhKrandgramJritmNctii YorktoJbreig%a 
(Comiriled iTDm oBebJ doctuMBti.} 
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Impnrti of tcheatt cam, and flour into Great Britain and Ireland during the past three yean. 

(Compiled from British Board of Trade retmrns.) 



Countries. 


1861. 


1862. 


1863. 


Wheat: 
From Russia 


Quartorf. 

1,041,461 

1,027,733 

228,157 

122,248 

214, 146 

180,903 

231,044 

339,811 

2,507,744 

549,525 

470,043 


ifmarien, 

1,327,158 

1,450,484 

145,338 

93,161 

156,701 

224,835 

390,068 

759,036 

3,724,770 

861,452 

336,267 


QiMrfert. 

1,046,378 

1,017,807 

128,155 

96,800 

73,013 

34,034 

95,811 

555,290 

2,008,706 

483,230 

111.275 


Pmnsia 

Denmark .««.... .... .... 


Mecklenbenr ............ 


Hanse Towns 


France ...... ........... 


Turkey and Danube 

£ffVUt ...... .... .......a 


**B^ f" •••■•• .... ■■.....• 

United States 


British America. . ....«.«. 


Other countries 






Total wheat 


6,912,815 


9,469,270 


5,622,501 




Indian CORN.— Quarters 


3» 090, 362 


2,728,791 


2,971,872 


Flour: 
From Hanse Towns 


CwU. 
279,609 
460,775 

3,794,865 
805,339 
812,350 


Cwi$. 

256,973 

790,040 

4,499,534 

1,106,591 

551,975 


Cwis. 

306,216 

1,367,938 

2,531,822 

863,352 

129,648 


France 


United Statee 


British America 


Other countries 




Total flour 


6,152,938 


7,207,113 


5,218,976 







From the foregoing table it will be seen that of the imports of wheat into Great Britain and Ire- 
land during the three years named, 37.5 per cent were from the United States, 15.9 per cent from 
Prussia, and 15.5 per cent from Russia. Of Jthe imports of flour into that kingdom during the same 
period, 58.3 per cent were from the United States, and 14.1 per cent from France. 

The following table shows the aggregate imports of whe&t into Great Britain and Ireland from 
the five leading grain-exporting countries during the ten years ending with 1863 : 

From — Quarten. 

United Sutes 12,968,574 

PruBsia 8,340.202 

Russia 7,186,493 

Egypt 4,152,230 

Canada 2.444,505 

The following table, furnished by our consul at Odessa, shows the total exports of grain, floftr, and 
meal from Russia, one of the chief grain-exporting countries in Europe, from 1857 to 1862, indoaive : 



Wheat bosbels 

Rj6...... .......*•• •.••..••...• ....do.. 

Oato do.. 

Barlej do.. 

Ptoas do.. 

Com do.. 

Flour and meal do.. 

and rape-eeed do.. 

Total bnibeto 



From Odeeea. 



36,003,030 
5,645,799 

13,647,168 

11,496,028 
696,083 

12.040,842 
1,101,744 
7,300,086 



88,934,766 



From sonthem 
porta. 



94,512,072 
7,812,216 

15,958,458 

14, 077, 060 
698,084 

12,110,380 
1,868,904 

20,983,296 



168,090,500 



From all Roaaia. 



119,383,758 
53,479,296 
53,404,554 
24,338,544 

2,060,002 
13,271,602 

5,766,780 
44,583,796 



316,278,316 
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Compared with that of Russia, the grain trade of the United States is but in ita inlancy, and jit 
ill wheat, flour, meal, and Indian corn, the exports of the United States, during the six years endio; 
1862, compare favorably with those of Russia, as the following table shows: 

Total exparU of trheai, com, flour, and meal from the Uniud States and from RuMsiOt from 1867 io 1862 Mcfame. 

FlMi United StaiMu Fiwlifc 

Wheat, bushels 99,181.325 119,38;a 

Com.bn8heb 38.888.758 13,«7ia 

Flour and meal, buahelfl 116,689.519 5,7%« 

Total 264.759,602 ISS^UtUI 



Deducting the linseed and rape-seed, which do not properly come under the classificatkNi, 
total exports of all kinds of grain, flour, and meal from Russia, as furnished in the previous table, for b 
years ending 1862, amount to 261,694,520 bushels, while the exports of wheat, com, flour, andndl 
alone from the United States amount to 254,759,602 bushels, as demonstrated in detail in the forcgoiif 
exhibit 

THE INTERNAL GRAIN TRADE. 

The exportation of grain to foreign countries, however, does not by any means indicate, theUI 
extent of the grain trade of any country. The progress of the arts and manufactures, and the ealiR 
devotion of a large portion of some of the southern States to the cultivation of cotton, tobacco, sap 
and rice, have created very attractive home markets in the eastern, middle, and southern States; m 
although the export demand is always of great advantage to the agriculturist, it is the certain 1« 
market upon which he has mainly to depend. Without this, whenever the export demand filbif 
materially, as it sometimes does when Europe has extraordinary crops, the agricultural interest vwf 
be 80 uncertain in its character that but few would be willing to engage extensivelj in the prodietis 
of the various cereals. This feature of the trade has for many years engaged the attention of \am 
statesmen, and legislation has been shaped more or less for the last quarter of a century, towuibU 
tering and encouraging the establishment of manufactories of all kinds on this continent^ so as tosita 
labor and capital from the manuiacturing populations of the old world, and render us more indepafaj 
of foreign countries. 

That great progress has been made in this direction, the present position of the grain trade 
demonstrates. For instance, in 1860 the single State of Illinois (according to the census retons) 
duced 23.837,023 bushels of wheat, and the whole amount exported from the United States to 
countries during the same year (including flour reduced to wheat) was only 17,213,133 bushels. 
regard to Indian corn, the value of a home market is even more apparent In 1860 Illinois pi 
116,174,777 bushels, and there was exported during that year altogether only 15,448,507 bodkkj 
mere fraction of the product of one State. 

The following table shows the comparison between the production and the exportation ofgnsi 
the United States : 

WHEAT. 

Prodnetlon. Wh«at and floor 

1850 100.485,944 7,535,901 

1860 173, 104, 924 17. 213, 133 

INDIAN CORN. 

Prodaction. Szported. 

1850 592, 071, 104 6, 595, 092 

1860 838, 702, 740 15, 448, 507 
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Notwithstanding the great increase in the production of grain, the increased population has been 
gradually diverted from agricultural pursuits to those of manufactures, and the result is that those 
very States which h&lf a century ago were exporting grain, are now almost entirely dependent on the 
west for their supply of breadstuffs. The following extract from the message of Grovemor Andrew to 
the legislature of Massachusetts at its last session, supplies a clear illustration of this point : 

"Foreign statistical writers differ considerably in their estimates of the cereal consomption of nations. McColloch states 
the yeariy consumption of England at one 'quarter' of wheat, or eight bushels, to each inhabitant France, feeding more 
on bread and less on meat, is estimated as high as ten bushels. But New England, consuming largely of fish and other animal 
ibod, possibly may not exceed seven bushels to each person. At seven bushels each, her 3,135,293 inhabitants would consume 
21,947,601 bushels. 

The census of 1S60 shows that her own product of cereals was : 

Of wheat, only 1, 077, 285 busheb. 

Of rye, only 1,617,560 " 

Of Indian com, only 9, 099, 570 «* 

Total yield of cereals grown in New England 11, 594, 445 *' 



" But Massachusetts, with a population of 1,231,066, produced less breadstuflb in proportion than either of the other New 
Enghind States. While her population would, at seven bushels each, call for 8,617,462 bushels, her actual ptodoetion of 
cereab was: 

Of wheat, only 119, 783 bushelsL 

Ofryconly 383,085 

Of Indian com, only 2, 157, 063 






Her total being only 2, 659, 931 



« 



*' Her residue of breadstuffii, purchased of the region to the north and west, allowing seven bushels for each mhabitant in 
the year 1860, was 5,952,531 bushels; or, if she consumed at the rate of eight bushels, the computation of English consump- 
tion by McGulloch, her purchase must have been 7,183,597 bushels. More than seven-eighths of the whole cereal yield of 
Massachusetts was Indian com, of which a very large portion must have been fed to animals. Her proportional purchase, there- 
fore, must have been much larger than the average purchase of New England. The annual consumption of purchased flour 
by New England, at an estimate which is sustained by the computation which I have already made, is something near 3,500,000 
barrels, or more than one barrel to each inhabitant In the year 1862, more than 800,000 barreb of western and northern flour 

were sold in Boston for domestic consumption, or three-fourths of a barrel for each person in Massachusetts. 

• •••••••••• 

*' I venture to affimi that the consumption of western agricultural products within the six States of New England, includ- 
ing flour, grain and animal food, used for the support of man and the forage of cattle, swine, and horses, during the year 1863, 
reached the value of $50,000,000, the proportion of which taken by Massachusetts exceeded $20,000,600." 

The opening of the Erie canal to Lake Erie, on the 25th October. 1825, was the commencement 
of a new era in the internal grain trade of the United States, as it connected the waters of the great 
lakes with those of the Atlantic, affording a navigable water-course through the entire State of New 
York. To the pioneer, the agriculturist, and the merchant, this grand avenue developed a new world, 
and .instituted what is now the commerce of the lakes. 

The following table shows the total receipts of flour and wheat at tide-water by the Erie and 
Champlain canals for a period of twenty-nine years : 
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Thtal receipts of Jlowr and wheat at tide-water by the New York canals. 



Yean. 



1835 
1836 

1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848. 
1849 



Flour. 



BamU, 

999,125 

928,116 

914, 171 

1,079,001 

992,503 

1,834,727 

1,647,155 

1,588,368 

2,073,708 

2,222,204 

2,518,150 

3,062,677 

3, 952, 972 

3, 130, 575 

3,262,096 



Wheat 



Yean. 



BmMU, 

688,965 

824,855 

592,637 

551,589 

582,752 

1,550,659 

912,443 

938,417 

827,346 

1,262,249 

1,620,033 

2,950,633 

4,136,832 

3,116,134 

2, 388, 314 



1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 



Fkrar. 



3,856,065 
3,358,465 
3,464,106 
3,063,748 
1,849,453 
1,290,149 
1,008,000 

836,546 
1,896,908 

903,896 
1,840,906 
1,530,775 
1,886,509 
1,560,800 



WW 
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The following is an exhibit of the total receipts of all kinds of grain at tide-water bj the Eiiett 
Chamblain canals for a series of years : 



Total receipU of dU kinds of grain at tidewater by the New York canals. 



Yean Grain, bushels. 

1849 11, 986, 690 

1850 11, 585, 619 

1851 16, 762, 613 

1852 19, 583, 875 

1853 19, 316, 019 

1854 23, 79G, 038 

1855 21,613,904 

1856 30,793 225 



Qiiiii,tahk| 
16, llS.£'j 
23.6Si..> 
18.049.»| 



Years. 

1857 

1858 .....••••••..... 

1859 

1860 41,12i:3 

1861 62,275.^' 

1862 74.61Lr 

1863 66, 711* 
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The Mississippi river was the only outlet to the ocean for the entire northwestern territoir, eot, 
prising now the northwestern States, prior to the opening of the Erie canal in 1825, but the 
tion of this great work rendered the country west of the lakes attractive to the enterprising 
tions of the eastern States and of Europe, and the tide of emigration soon began to flow westis 
The construction of the Welland and other Canadian canals, a few years later, connected I 
with Lake Ontario, and thus opened another avenue to the seaboard by the St Lawrence river. 

From that period do we date the rise and progress of the northwest, as i^ell as of the i 
grain trade. Those counties in Ohio bordering on Lake Erie became settled first, and as late as 1 
that State was the only grain-exporting territory on the lakes, there having passed through tlie 
canal on that year 86,233 barrels of flour, and 1,354,995 bushels of wheat, all the product of 
Michigan began to be settled in the early part of the present century, but it is stated in a cop7 of 
Detroit Gazette, dated 1818, that ''from four to five hundred farmers, in addition to those alrei'j 
the Territory, would be needed to supply the demand for breadstufis for local consumption.' 
deficiency at that period was made up by shipments from Ohio. From 1825 to 1830 the po; 
of Michigan began to increase very rapidly, and in 1843 the exportation of grain from that 
embraced 106,181 bushels of wheat, 2,582 bushels of com, 275 bushels of oats, and 263,083 
of flour. 

It was not till about the year 1830, however, that the resources of the fertile territory If 
between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi river began to be developed. The first shipment of 
from Lake Michigan, of which there is any record, was made in the year 1836, when the brig 
H. Kenzie took on board at Grand Haven, Michigan, 3,000 bushols of wheat for the port of 
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The first shipment of grain from the western shore of Lake Michigan, of which there is any 
record, was made in 183§, consisting of only thirty-nine bags of wheat. This was the first shipment 
of grain from Chicago, a port which in 1863 exported not less than 18,298,532 bushels of wheat and 
flour, and 54,741,839 bushels of grain of all kinds. 

The first shipment of grain from Wisconsin was made at the port of Milwaukie in 1841, consist- 
ing of a'bout 4,000 bushels of wheat, which was purchased on Canadian account and forwarded there. 
The exports of grain and flour from this same port only twenty years later, amounted to 16,317,322 
bushels, consisting chiefly of wheat 

In 1848 the Illinois and Michigan canal, which connects Lake Michigan with the Illinois river, was 
completed. This greatly stimulated the grain trade of the lakes, as it provided a water-course from the 
heart of the fertile prairies of Illinois to the Atlantic ocean. 

The next great step towards the development of the grain resources of the lake basin was made 
in the year 1849, when the era of railroad communication was inaugurated by the opening of the 
Gkdena and Chicago Union railroad to Fox river, which was soon afterwards extended and completed 
to the Mississippi. In 1852 the receipts of grain and flour by this railroad amounted to 1,658,725 
bushels, and in 1863 there were received by the same road 11,395,649 bushels of grain of all kinds. 

The success of the Galena railroad soon stimulated other enterprises of the same nature, until 
now the territory lying between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi river is crossed by about fifteen 
different lines. The same system of railroads is also being extended west of the Mississippi across 
the States of Missouri, Iowa, and Minnesota, into Kansas and Nebraska, and it is not improbable that 
but a few years will elapse before the grain product of these young frontier States will be as large as 
that of Iowa or Minnesota at present. 

The number of miles of railroad built between 1850 and 1860, in six of the western States, was 
9,119, as follows ; 



States. 



Michigan. 
Wisoonsin 

Iowa 

IlUnois... 

Ohio 

Indiana .. 



Total miles. 



1860. 



342 

90 



110.50 
575.25 
228 



1,275.75 



1860. 



709.33 

982.50 

879.75 

2, 867. 75 

2,999.50 

2,125.75 



10, 394. 58 



Inc'ee in miles. 



457.33 

902.50 

679.75 

2,757.25 

2,424.25 

1,807.75 



9,lia83 



The rapid progress of the grain trade of the northwest is fully demonstrated by the increase in 
the commerce of the lakes. As late as the year 1845 the tonnage of the lakes consisted of only 380 
Tessels of all classes, with an aggregate tonnage of 76,000 tons, while at the close of the season of 1863 
there were employed in the carrying trade of the lakes — three-fourths of which consists of the trans- 
portation of grain — 1,870 vessels of all classes, with an aggregate tonnage of 470,034 tons, valued at 
$16,720,800. 

The following table exhibits the total tonnage of vessels engaged in the commerce of the lakes 
during the past six years : 

Tonmage of ike lakes dmrmg tke pa»i six years. 

Yean. Tonnage. 

1858 405, 301 

1869 392, 783 

1860 391,220 

1861 389, 611 

1862 454, 893 

1863 470. 034 



czlviii 
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But, rapid as has been the increase in the facilities for the transportation of grain and flour froia 
the west to the east, it is evident, from the high rates of freight that hare ruled during the pest twocr 
three years, that they are still inadequate to meet the requirements of the trade. 

The following table shows the receipts of flour and grain at the port of Bufialo daring the p$. 

twenty-eight years : 

Tablb E. 

Receipts of fiour and gram at Buffalo for twentt^-eigkt years. 



Tean. 



1S36 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1860. 
1851 
1868 
1853. 
1854 
1855. 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861. 
1862. 
186». 



Flour, barrelB. 



Wheat, buskelfl 



139, 178 

196,805 

277,620 

294,125 

597,142 

730,040 

734,308 

917, 517 

915,030 

746,750 

1,374,529 

1,857,000 

1,249,000 

1,207,435 

1,103,039 

1,258,224 

1,299,513 

975,557 

739,756 

936,761 

1, 126, 048 

845,953 

1,536,109 

1,420,333 

1,122,335 

2, 159, 591 

2, 846, 022 

2, 978, 089 



304 

450 

933 

1,117 

1,004 

1,635 

1,555 

1,827 

2,177 

1,770 

4,744 

6,489 

4,520 

4,943 

3,681 

4,167 

5,549 

5,420 

3, 510 

8,022 

8,465 

8,334 

10,671 

9,234 

18,502 

27,105 

30,435 

21,240 



090 
350 
117 
262 
561 
000 
420 
241 
500 
740 
184 
100 
117 
978 
347 
121 
778 
043 
782 
126 
671 
179 
550 
652 
649 
219 
831 
348 



Corn, bnsbelfl. 



204,355 
94,490 
34,148 



71,327 

201,031 

454,530 

223,968 

137,978 

54,200 

L 455, 258 

2,862,800 

2,296,000 

3, 321, 651 

2, 593, 378 

5, 988, 775 

5,136,746 

8,065,793 

10, 108, 983 

9,711,430 

9,633,277 

5,713,611 

6,621,668 

3,113,653 

11,386,217 

21,024,657 

24,288,627 

20, 086, 952 



Gate, bushels. 



28,640 
2,553 
6,577 



14,144 



2,849 

18,017 

23,300 

218,300 

446,000 

560,000 

362,384 

357,580 

1,140,340 

2,596,231 

1,580,655 

4,401,739 

2,693,222 

1,733,382 

1,214,760 

2,275,241 

1,394,502 

1,209,594 

1,797,905 

2,624,932 

7, 322, 187 



Bariey, 
bnshds. 



4,876 



4,710 



1,617 

47,530 

6 



3,600 

142,773 

497,913 

401,096 

313,885 

62,304 

46,327 

37,844 

308,371 

361,560 

262,158 

313,757 

423,124 

641,449 



Bye, bushels. 



1,500 

3,267 

909 



2,150 

1,268 

1,338 

456 



28,250 
70,787 
17,889 



10,658 
112,251 
107,158 
177,066 
299,591 
245,810 

48,536 
125,214 
124,693 

80,822 
337,764 
791,564 
422,309 



ToUlfbc 



im 

6,Cftft 

lift!: 
1^9Gii 



19,51f| 



The next most important receiving point on the lakes is the port of Oswego, on Lake 
The following table shows the receipts at that port for sixteen years : 

■ 

Table F. — Receipts of flour and grain at Oswego for sixteen years. 



Yesrst 



1848.. 
1849.. 
1850.. 
1851.. 
1852.. 
1853.. 
1854.. 
1S>5.. 
1856.. 
1857.. 
1858.. 
1859.. 
I860.. 
1861.. 
1862.. 
1863.. 



Flour into 
wheat, bOBhels. 



Wheat, bushels. 



448,510 

1,588,790 

1,512,885 

1,949,645 

1,361,715 

1,956,075 

836,335 

1,123,215 

1,014,615 

506,915 

483, 315 

324,755 

606,995 

595,280 

1,176,910 

576, 460 



3,642,683 
3, 615, 677 
3, 847, 384 
4,231,899 
6, 525, 309 
7, 436, 391 
2, 492, 333 
5, 365, 783 
8,382,398 
5,353,026 
6, 595, 433 
4, 874, 593 
9,651,564 
10,121,446 
10,982,132 
8, 785, 425 



Com, bushels. 



373,185 

383,230 

426,121 

1,251,500 

1,055,043 

787, 072 

2. 632, 274 

2, 860, 900 

3,589,211 

2,003,992 

2,913,018 

804,646 

5, 019, 400 

4, 642, 262 

4, 528, 962 

2,676,367 



Oats, bushels. 



63,136 
133,697 
113,463 
175,984 

90,609 

32,806 
323,296 
228,097 
169,758 

14,603 
637,933 
251,534 
388,416 
116,384 
187,284 
423, 147 



Bye, bushels. 



51,765 

31,426 

86,439 

106,518 

31,279 

69,301 

43,215 

281,021 

339,503 

74,436 

96,006 

182,437 

244,311 

381,687 

130,175 

116,365 



Barlej» 
bulMiB. 



181, seo 

66,856 
190,662 

ISM, ODD 

134,607 

43,070 

101,436 

178,915 

110,019 

981,210 

549,967 

778^419 

1, 396, 915 

1,173,651 

1,060,364 

1,894,667 



Told 



I,* 

7,«< 
10.2 

ie.< 

llff 
7,fl 

AC 
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The following is an exhibit of the receipts of flour and grain at the port of Toledo daring the past 
five years : 



Tablb 6. 



Receipts of JUmr and grain at Toledo for Jive yean. 



Yean. 



1869 

1800 

1861 

1882 

1863 



Floor, barrelii. 



688,103 

720,517 

1,406,476 

1,585,385 

1,126,960 



Wheat, bushels. 



2, 312, 583 
5,272,600 
6,277,407 
9, 827, 629 
6, 194, 130 



Com, bushels. 



714,291 
5,333,751 
5, 312, 038 
3,813,709 
1,705,096 



Oats, bushels. 



137,538 

41,428 

234,759 

733,796 



Rye, bushels. 



35,957 
31,193 
44,368 
24,520 



Barley, 
bushels. 



122,382 
12,064 
63,138 
37,608 



Total floor and 
grain, boshels. 



6,467,389 
14,504,903 
18,706,510 
21,910,228 
14, 326, 459 



On Lake Michigan, Chicago stands foremost as a general grain-shipping port The following table 
shows the shipments of flour and grain from that port during the past twenty-six years: 



Table H. 



ShipmenU qfjlour and grain from Chicago for twenty-nx yeart. 



(Compiled from statistics of the Board of Trade.) 



Tears. 



1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 
1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1860. 
1851. 
186S. 
1853. 
1864. 
1855. 
1866. 
1867. 



1869. 
1860. 
1861. 



1863. 



Floor and 
wheat, boshels. 



78 

3,678 

10,000 

40,000 

586,907 

688,907 

923,494 

1,024,620 

1,599,819 

2,136,994 

2,386,000 

2,192,809 

1, «lc57, UOv 

799,380 

941,470 

1,680,998 

2,644,860 

7.115,270 

9, 419, 365 

10,783,202 

10,909,243 

10,759,359 

15 892,857 

23, 885, 553 

22, 508, 143 

18,298,532 



Com, boshds. 



67,315 

550,460 

644,848 

262,013 

3,221,317 

2,757,011 

2,780,253 

6,837,899 

7,517,678 

11,129,668 

6,814,615 

7,493,212 

4,217,654 

13,700,113 

24,372,725 

29, 452, 610 

24,906,934 



Oats, boshels. 



38,892 

65,280 

26,849 

186,054 

605,827 

2,030,317 

1,748,493 

3,239,987 

1,888,533 

1,014,547 

416,778 

1,498,134 

1, 174, 177 

1,091,698 

1,633,237 

3,112,366 

9, 909, 175 



Rjra, boshels. 



17, 315 
82,162 
41,153 
20,132 
590 



7,.'i69 
131,449 
156,642 
393,813 
871,796 
683,946^ 



Barley, 
boshels. 






31,453 

22,872 

19,997 

127,028 

120,275 

148,421 

92,032 

19,051 

17,993 

132,020 

486,218 

267,749 

226,534 

53^,195 

943,288 



Total flour and 
grain, boshds. 



78 

3,678 

10,000 

40,000 

586,907 

688,907 

923,494 

1,024,620 

1,599,819 

2,243,201 

3,001,740 

2,895,960 

1,868,^8. 

4,646,581 

5,873,141 

6,422,181 

12,902,320 

16,633,645 

21,583,221 

18,098,<I78 

20, 040, 178 

16,768,867 

31,109,066 

50,511,868 

56,477,110 

54,741,839 



As a grain-shipping port, that of Milwankie, on Lake Michigan, is the second in importance. The 
shipments of flour and grain at this port during the past nineteen years were as follows: 



d 
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Yean. 



Table I. 

ShipmaUt of JUmr and grain from MUwaukie for mndem ^fear9. 

(Compiled from atatisticfl of Chamber of Commerce.; 



1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1862 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 



Flour, barrelfl. 



7,550 

15,756 

34,380 

92,732 

136,657 

100, 017 

51,889 

92,995 

104,055 

145,032 

181,568 

188,455 

228,442 

298,688 

282,966 

457,343 

674, 474 

711,405 

603,526 



Wheat, bosheU. 



95,510 

213,448 

598,411 

602,474 

.1,136,023 

297,578 

317,285 

564,404 

956,703 

1,809,452 

2,641,746 

2,761,979 

2,581,311 

3,994,213 

4,732,957 

7,568,606 

13, 300, 495 

14,915,680 

12,837,620 



Com, bnshek. 



2,600 

5,000 

13,828 

2,220 

270 

164,908 

112, 132 

218 

472 

43,958 

41,364 

37,204 

1,485 

9,489 

88,969 



Oats, boflhels. 



4,000 

2,100 

7, o92 

363,841 

131,716 

404,999 

13,833 

5,443 

2,775 

562,067 

299,002 

64,682 

1,200 

79,094 

831,600 



Bje, bnsheli. 



54,692 

80,365 

113,448 

20,030 



5,378 
11,577 

9,735 

29,810 

126,301 

84,047 



Bttikjf bnahelB. 



IS, 000 

15,270 

103,840 

332,681 

291,890 



63,379 

10,398 

800 

63,178 

53,216 

88,066 

5,280 

44,800 

133,449 



Total ilevi 
gnyii,biiU 



Oil 
1.IBU 

w 

it«i 

9,! 



The following table shows the total amount of grain, including flour, shipped from all the 
on Lake Michigan during the past six years : 



Table J. 
Total shipment eastward of grain and Jhur from Lake Michigan parts for six yearM, 

(Compiled firom the statistics of the various boards of trade.) 



Ports. 



Chicago 

Ifilwankie 

Badne 

Kenosha 

Wankegan 

Sheboygan 

Port Washington. 

Green Bay 

Manitowoc 

St. Joseph 

Michigan City . . . 



1858. 



20, 040, 178 

6,162,334 

1,085,132 

238,817 

48,000 

206,173 

31,759 



1859. 



Total 



52,000 
15,000 



27, 879, 293 



BlUkds. 

16, 768, 857 

6,552,896 

1,435,000 

430,000 

70,000 

275,000 

60,000 

140,000 



30,000 
78,000 



1860. 



Buskds, 

31,109,069 

9,995,000 

907,256 

295,003 

195,000 

214,862 

65,235 

350,033 

55,000 

25,000 



1861. 



Bacfcelt. 

50,511,8» 

16,710,680 

910,707 

384,000 

166,000 

819,908 

69,610 

448,72s 

51, 310 

18,000 



186B. 



60, 477, 110 

18,713,980 

1,830,000 



25, 829, 753 



43,211,448 



69,489,113 



184,000 
458,470 
189,360 
780,908 
84,000 



I 



•f 



78^818,05 



K2 



A glance at the figures m the foregoing table fully demonstrates the marvellous progroii 
has taken place in the grain trade of the northwest. In history, ancient or modem, we majffi 
vain for a parallel. 

The following table shows the entire movement of flour and grain eastward from thewMttf 
northwestern States, (including, in this instance, Canada West, whose products intemiiiigleb in a g 
statement such as this, with those of the United States :) 
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Table K. 
Total movement offimar and grain from the west to the eaet, 6y all the routeit/or eight year*. 

(Compiled from official reoorcU.) 



BeeeiTodst— 




18S6L 






1857. 






Floor. 


Wheat 


Ooni. 


Other gnia. 


Fkmr. 


"WhaaL 


Cora. 


Other gnta. 




BturrtU. 
449,797 
915,000 
350; 000 

1,196,048 
304,594 
908,000 
354,904 
65,000 
719,038 


BuakaU. 


■ffurtflf. 


BuakaU. 

487,100 
406^879 


Berrwlc 
498,801 
351,011 
354,079 
845^953 
180; 194 
101,363 
361,578 
60; 479 
037,058 


Buakala. 


BuakaU. 


BuakaU. 
956,183 
908,793 


WiHiMrB temiinif of the PenniylTMiiaOtDtnl rallroMl . 














93; 433 

8,334,179 

148,138 

5^353,086 

508,593 

477,375 

1,708,965 




'^^l^^ 


8.465,671 


9,033,977 


9,095,519 

900,000 

619,980 

37,438 

50,000 

37,366 


5^713,611 


1,301,140 


flmptoiloti brMcit ■ • • 


fW|M«0 


010,937 

500,000 

1.540,358 


3,589,911 

377,975 

45,000 

637,969 


2,003,908 

517.076 

40; 537 

383,189 


310,949 
14,740 
49.488 
381166 


^ttflggubun ... 


Clairir VinMiit .^,- ,,-r,T'-r,,,,,.. 


Mnafroal 










1 












Total 


3, 780; 301 


19.509^358 


14.963,438 


4. 569; 569 


3,318,496 


16,713,639 


8,658,378 


9.938,678 





Tablb K — Gontmaed. 



Beeetredai- 


1838. 


1859. 




Vhmr. 


WhaatL 


Com. 


Other fnlB. 


Floor. 


Wheei. 


Con. 


Other cnOa. 




BiarraU. 

68S;314 

450,000 

331,007 

1,538; 100 

908,410 

96^790 

381,694 

79,633 

664,975 

7,110 


BuakaU. 


BuakaU. 


BuakaU. 

330,871 

850; 000 

94.965 

9,708,898 


BmrreU. 

446,403 

350; 000 

433,059 

1,490.333 

41,374 

64,941 

994,569 

9.390 

507.583 

1.764 


BuakaU. 
17.800 


BuakaU. 


SutktJB. 

196^486 


Vfmun terminwof the Fmi^ylTSBiaOeBtralfallroad. 
Dvnkirk 








150; 000 


186,449 
10; 671. 550 

109,894 
6,595,433 

79a 178 

410; 191 
1,769,489 

976,515 


94,905 
6,691,668 


963,483 

9,834,658 

57.509 

4.874.503 

769.010 

966; 735 

638,700 

416,891 


77.914 
3,113,653 


14,400 


Bsflhio 


1,880; 736 
73,346 




Oeirefo 


9,913,618 

790; 936 

40; 000 

105^087 


1,985,908 

44,198 

156,631 

136^537 

9,865 


804,646 

998,519 

90,100 

71,430 


1.219L390 


OgfllMllllll 1 1 ^ . . ^ . . ^ > ^ . . . 1 . > 1 > ^ i ^ i 


64.708 


^ft^ Ytaeeot 


816,435 


MOBtNll 


904.638 




8,900 










Teial 


4, 491, an 


9Q;808.498 ia49S.5l4 


4,947.799 


3,658,409 


16,539,356 


4,388,909 


4. 089; 046 











Tablb K — ContiDaed. 



Bceelvedet— 


I860. 


1861. 




Flow. 


Wheat. 


Com. 


Other palB. 


Floor. 


WW. 


Goto. 


OAerraia. 


Weilen tenBtani of the Behimon end Ohio nilroeid 


Berrele. 
358.413 
498,880 
549.765 

1,199; 335 
630; 000 
191,185 
948,900 
98,940 
808,309 
8^950 


BuakaU. 


BuakaU. 


BuakaU. 

196,303 

864.180 

8,843 

1.538; 574 

1.875^000 

1.930,649 

48,911 

186.597 

915,648 

10,795 


Berrele. 
970; 000 

1.043^088 
736,389 

9,159,891 
738,915 
119,056 
441,488 
65,407 
937,394 
9; 500 


BuakaU. 


BuakaU. 


BuakaU. 
80; 000 


WitlwileiwIiiMofthePeiiMyhnMtaOeotrelroIlrood. 
Dnklrfc 










1,948.956 


500,888 
18, 808; 649 


644.081 
11,388,917 


604,561 
97.105,919 


990,400 
91.094,657 


7.175 




9.538,770 


fhMnenekm bridm 


9;67b^*JIH 


Ovirego 


9,651,564 
56^089 
903.878 

9; 896, 798 
495^765 


5,019,400 

867.014 

73,300 

138,914 


lO; 191, 446 

677.386 

976.610 

7.73P.084 

580,618 


4,649.989 

1.119.594 

194,411 

1,569^477 


1,171.689 


Ofdeaehonr 


95,688 


^?t|rt Ytaeeot 


104,991 


MOBtfWl 


980; 098 




laooo 










Total. ... X. 


4, 108; 087 


38; 536, 494 


16;19B;998 


7.547.793 


6; 538^ 898 


47.043,984 


98.708,801 


9;337.0M 
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Baoeirodat— 



Weiteni tem^iu of the Baltiiaore and Ohio railroad. 
Western termlniu of the PenniylToiiia Central railroad 

DnnUrk 

BuilUo 

Snspen^n bridge 

Ofwego 

Ogdentbnrg 

CapeVinoent .' 

Montreal 

Bodbeiter 

Total 



Flonr. 



690,000 

890,696 

1,095,365 

2,846,082 

875,000 

335,382 

576,394 

48,876 

1,174,602 

1,000 



8,433,037 



1862. 



Wheat 



Bmihd». 



112,061 
30,435,831 



10,982,132 
689,930 
316,403 

8,534,172 
190,000 



51,220,529 



Com. 



149,654 
24,288,607 



4,586,962 

1, 120, 176 

SM9.369 

2,661,261 



32,998,049 



Other grain. 



Bmthdt. 

550^000 

1,622,893 

10^173 

3,849,680 

2,750^000 

1,467,823 

18,865 

47,047 

426,387 

6,683 



10,749,430 



Flonr. 



BtKtTtiMm 

730^000 
890,000 
690,330 

3,978,089 

773,000 

115^398 

475^465 

94,336 

1,193,108 
1,900 



7,783,980 



86^905 
31,940,348 



8. 785. 435 
600^299 
206,656 

5,509.119 
85,000 



36^5I3;9CS2 



OAffpt 



191,035' 

90L0e6,9S8| 

I 

8; 676. 367! 

1.057,299 1 

81,698 . 

863; su' 






Oil 

lit 



li 



94.955^865! IXE. 



THE GRAIN TRADE OF THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER. 

The grain .trade of the St. Lawrence river has of late years attracted the attention of the b^ 
statesmen and merchants, both of Canada and the United States. The construction of the Weik 
canal, and the completion of the various Canadian canals around the rapids of the St. Lawrence,^- 
vided an uninterrupted water-course from the head of Lake Michigan to Montreal and Quebec 

For many years the trade of this river was confined chiefly to the products of Upper CaDads,c: 
the increased production of grain in the northwestern States during the past ten years has so oor^ 
the other avenues to the seaboard that the trade has naturally sought an outlet to the ocean by tkri 
Lawrence. , 

The following table shows the receipts of flour and grain at Montreal during the past tiireejecj 

Receipts of flour and grain at Montreal for three yeart. 



Articles. 



Flour, barrels.. 
Wheat, bushels 
Com, 
Barley, 
Oats, 

Rye, 



tc 



«c 



Ci 



tl 



1861. 



By Grand Tronk 
railway. 



336,466 
1, 187, 708 



6,931 
18,292 



By Lachine 
canal. 



758,873 

6, 550, 376 

1,565,477 

125, 818 

104,107 

24,710 



1862. 



By Grank Trunk 
railway. 



402,221 
754,445 



11,876 
13,194 



By lAchine 
canaL 



772,381 

7,779,727 

2,661,261 

225,054 

93,598 

82,665 



1861 



By Grand Thmk \ Bjrijdi 
raUwajr. j 



457,926 

539,020 

1,173 

25,447 

51,251 



^1 

It- 



The following table shows the exports of flour and grain from Montreal during the past ttr 



years : 



Exports of flour and grain from Montreal for three years. 



Articles. 



Flour, barrels . . 
Wheat, bushels. 
Com, 

Oats, *• 
Barley, ** 
Peas, 



(C 



1861. 



605,942 

5, 584, 727 

1,477,144 

276, 375 

239,829 



1862. 



597,477 
6,500,796 
1,774,546 



052, 144 



1863. 



»,155 

3,741,146 

638,281 

3, 086»835 

709,239 

754,414 
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As demonstrntive of the nature of the receipts of grain at Montreal, it is necessary to state, that 
of the 4,970,099 bushels of wheat received during 1863, 1,961,649 bushels were from Milwaukie, and 
1,079,772 bushels from Chicago. Of the com received in 1863, nearly all of it was imported from 
Chicago, as there was shipped from that port for Eiugston not less than 698,375 bushels, where it was 
transferred to barges and towed down the St. Lawrence to Montreal. Of the exports of grain at 
Montreal, the oats and barley are nearly all shipped to the United States. 

The chief grain-shipping point on the Canadian side of Lake Ontario is Toix)nto, wherefrom the 
following table shows the shipments of flour and grain in 1863, with the ports of destination: 

Shipments qfjiour and grain from Tcranto in 1863. 



Shipped 



Oswego 

CapeVinoent 

Bochester 

OgdensbuTg 

Montreal 

Quebec 

Other ports 

Total in 1863 
Total in 1862 



Flour. 



Wheat 



Barrels. 
14,740 



I ^ • • « 



600 
18,632 
85,856 

750 
9,664 



BuikeU, 

268,001 

22,186 

2,100 

6,652 

353,280 



200,043 



129,562 
106,219 



852,262 
933,275 



Barlej. 


Pdas. 


BusktU. 
288,106 


Bmskelt, 

40,186 




4 






10,978 


16,963 


• m^m ••• •••• •••••• 





299,086 
219, 147 



57,149 
47,382 



Besides the above, there were shipped 92,936 bushels of oats — all to Oswego. 

From the foregoing table it will be seen that of the 1,949,193 bushels of flour and grain of all 
kinds exported from Toronto, only 811,251 bushels were shipped to Canadian ports. 

So important has the grain trade of the northwestern States become to the Canadians, that it has 
stimulated the construction, by English capitalists, of the Great Western railway from Detroit river to 
Lake Ontario and Niagara river, and the Grand Trunk railway from Detroit river to Quebec and 
Portland. To cheapen the transportation of grain, lines of propellers are established, and constantly 
run during the season of lake navigation, between Lake Michigan ports and Ports Samia, and Colling- 
wood, on Lake Huron, where produce is transferred to cars, which are run across from Lake Huron 
to Lake Ontario, where it is again transferred to propellers or sailing vessels, which ply, in connexion 
with the railroads, between Montreal and Lake Ontario ports. Besides the advantage of cheapening 
freights, it is claimed that this repeated overhauling of grain, particularly in hot weather, is highly 
effective in preventing it from becoming heated or musty, as is often the case during hot weather, when 
it is confined closely in the holds of vessels during long passages. 

DFEEOT TRADE BETWEEN THE LAKJJS AND EUROPE. 

During the past ten years various attempts have been made to establish a direct European trade 

with the lakes, via the St Lawrence river ; but it has been more successfully prosecuted in the lumber 

and stave than in the grain trade. The first direct shipment of grain from the lakes to Europe took 

place in 1856, when the schooner Dean Richmond cleared at Chicago for Liverpool with a cargo of 

wheat ; hut, of about 125 vessels which have cleared from lake ports for the Atlantic ocean since that 

date, only three or four have been loaded with grain. This failure to establish a direct European grain 

trade, has been discouraging to merchants, and has led many to despair of ultimate success ; but the 

chief obstacle seems to be the unsuitableness for ocean navigation of the light-draught schooners which 

are necessarily employed in order to cross the St Clair flats and pass through the canals. The want 

of return cargoes to the lakes has also been a serious detriment to the direct trade, and it is only in 

seasons of extreme depression in the lake trade, that vessel-owners are willing to embark iu such long 

voyages. 

20 
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To foster the establishment of a direct European grain trade, and also to provide more eolargeii 
facilities for the transportation of the rapidly-increasing products of the west, a varietj of mcasares are 
being agitated by commercial associations all over the country, as well as by the legislatures of Net 
York and Canada. The following are some of the leading propositions : 

First. The construction of a ship canal from Georgian ba^ to Toronto, via Liake Simcoe, so as ti 
pass vessels of one thousand tons burden from Lake Huron to Lake Ontario. 

Second. The construction of a ship canal from Georgian bay to the Ottawa and French riTer8,K 
Lake Nipissingue, so as to pass vessels of one thousand tons burden from Lake Huron to the Si 
Lawrence river. 

Third. The enlargement of the Welland canal, so as to pass vessels of the size mentioned im 

Fourth. The construction of a ship canal around the Falls of Niagara* so as to pass large vesss' 
of deep draught from Lake Erie to Niagara river, and thence to Lake Ontario and the St Lawre^ 
river. 

Fifth. The enlargement of the New York canals. 

Sixth. The cotistruction of a ship canal from Chicago, on Lake Michigan, to Liasalle, on the K' 
nois river, and the deepening and improvement of that river, so as to allow steamers and vessek rffe? 
draught to pass from the Mississippi river to Lake Michigan. ; 

Seventh. The improvement of Fox river, in Wisconsin, so as to connect the Upper Missi^l 
with Lake Michigan, and allow the passage of vessels carrying large cargoes of grain and otha p| 
duce from Minnesota and northern Wisconsin. f 

Eighth. The construction of a ship canal from the head of Lake Michigan to Lake Erie, so i: 
avoid the long passage around the peninsula of Michigan, via the Straits of Mackina^^. 

Of the four projects connecting Lake Ontario with Lakes Erie and Huron, the three fint? 
Canadian propositions. The accomplishment of either of the two first — the Georgian bay and Tone 
or the Ottawa ship canal — would greatly shorten the distance from Lake Michigan to Montreils 
also avoid the St. Clair flats, which would have to be deepened and improved so as to enable 
vessels of deep draught to pass. 

It is feared by many in New York, however, that the construction of a ship canal to tk? 
Lawrence river would damage the canal interests of that State by diverting a large portion of the 
trade of the lakes from the Erie canal; but when it is considered that the production of grain it 
northwestern States increased from 218,463,583 bushels in 1840 to 642,120,366 bushels in 186ft 
that of the eight food-producing States west of the lakes, embracing an area of 262,549,000 acre, 
about 52,000,000 acres were under cultivation in 1860, and that 26,000,000 acres of that hanM 
broken since 1850, no fears need be entertained that any of the outlets to the ocean will beuu* 
pied to the extent of their capacity. The only fear is, that we will not keep pace i^th the incr* 
production by the provision of increased facilities of transportation. 

THE RECIPROCITY TREATY AND THE GRAIN TRADK 

By the operation of the reciprocity treaty there is a free interchange of the grain prodn*! 
Canada and the United States, and the free use of the St. Lawrence river for navigation is 
to the latter. Since this treaty came into effect the grain trade between the two countries htf 
greatly increased. The following table shovy^s the value of the agricultural products imported iB»' 
United States from Canada, and into Canada from the United States, from 1850 to 1861, inclna« 
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Value of imports of agriculiural prodmce into the United States from Canada^ and into Canada from the United States. 



Ymn. Valne of importa into United 

Btatet m>m Canada. 

1850 *2, 706, 362 

1861 1,937,283 

1852 3,277,929 

1853 4,949,576 

1854 5,295.667 

1855 11,801,435 



Value of importi into Canada 
from the United Statoi. 

$427, 084 

676, 327 

473, 137 

668, 113 
1,500,521 
4, 972, 475 



Yalns of imports into United Valne of importi Into Canada 

from tlw United Stataa. 



Btatea ftx>m Canada. 

1856 $11,864,836 

1867 7,100,413 

1858 5,740,305 

1859 6,278,351 

1860 10,013,799 

1861 ,9,580,165 



3, 809, 112 
5, 272, 151 

3, 385, 517 

4, 671. 882 
4.603,114 
5, 172, 588 



According to the above table it is evident that^ however much the people of the United States may 
have been benefited by the operations of the reciprocity treaty, it has been more advantageous to the 
Canadian than to the American agriculturist. 

THE GRAIN TRADE OP THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 

The grain trade of the Mississippi and Ohio rivers has, for upwards of a quarter of a century, 
occupied an important place in the commercial history of the United States. In the early part of the 
present century, before the era of canals and railroads, the tide of emigration forced itself into the 
valleys of those rivers and laid the foundations of what soon became large and flourishing settlements. 
Before Chicago, Milwaukie, and Toledo had existence, other than as small trading posts, Cincinnati, on 
the Ohio, and St Louis, on the Mississippi river, were comparatively large towns, with a trade and com- 
merce which attracted capital from all parts of the world. The Mississippi river was the natural outlet 
for this trade to the ocean, and New Orleans became at an early day the only exporting point for the 
grain products of the west. 

The valley of the Ohio river, embracing the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky, was settled 
first, and the grain trade of that river proper is therefore the oldest. But the fertile lands of the river 
tier of counties in Illinois and Missouri soon attracted the attention of agriculturists, and the grain trade 
of the Mississippi river proper followed; and. as we have shown in a previous chapter, before steamboat 
navigation had made much progress, the grain was shipped chiefly in rude barges and carefully floated 
down the Mississippi to New Orleans, where it found a market, and was shipped to foreign ports. 
And even, at no distant date, all the western grain and flour which found a market in New York or 
New England was shipped to New Orleans in steamboats, and thence around the Atlantic coast in 
ocean ships. 

The follovring is an exhibit of receipts of gnun and flour at Cincinnati during the past eighteen years : 

Tablb L. 

Receipts of flow and grain at Cincinnati for eighteen years, 
(Compiled from statistics of Cinciimati Chamber of Commerce.) 



1S46 
1847 
1S48 
1819 
I860 
1861 
1868 
1863 
1864 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1860 
1861 
1862 
IH63 



Floar, barrels. 



203,319 
5U,&06 
151,518 
447, 844 
231,869 
482,772 
511,042 
449,089 
427,464 
342,772 
546,727 
485,069 
633,318 
568.173 
517,289 
490,619 
6^,215 
GI9.7I0 



Wheat, bashels. 



435,486 

690,806 

570, 813 

385,388 

322,699 

388,600 

377,037 

343,649 

408,084 

437,412 

1,069,468 

737,723 

1,211,543 

1,274,685 

1,057,118 

1,129,007 

2,174,924 

1,741,491 



Com, buahels. 



67,246 

896,268 

361,315 

344,810 

649,227 

489,195 

653,788 

723,334 

745,456 

845,597 

978,511 

1,673,363 

1,090,236 

1,139,022 

1,346,208 

1,340,690 

1,780,292 

I,n04,430 



Oats, bushels. 



106,852 
372,127 
194,557 
185,723 
191,924 
164,238 
197,868 
283,251 
427,423 
480,178 
403,920 
534,312 
598,960 
557,701 
894,515 
838,451 
1,338,950 
1,312,0110 



Barley, bashels. 



90,225 

79,394 

165,528 

87,4ro 

137,925 
111,257 
89,994 
226,844 
286,536 
204,224 
244,792 
381,060 
400,967 
455,731 
352,829 
493,214 
323,884 
336, I7ti 



Bje, bushels. 



85,821 

41,016 

24,336 

22,233 

23,397 

44,308 

58,317 

33,670 

29,592 

53,164 

158,220 

113,818 

64,385 

82,572 

131,487 

157,509 

247,187 

I3e,935 
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The following table shows the receipts of flour and grain at St Loais daring the past fonrteen yevs: 



Table M. 

ReceipU of flour and grain at St. Louii for fourteen yean, 

(Compiled from statistics of 8L Louis Chamber of Commerce.) 



Tears. 



1850. 
1851. 
1862. 
18&3. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 



Floor, barrels. 



306,463 
184,715 
132,050 
201,487 
192,045 
226,450 
323,446 
573,664 
387,451 
488,700 
443, 196 
484,000 
647, 419 
689,241 



Wheat, bushels. 



1,794,721 
1,712,776 
1,645,387 
2, 075, 872 
2, 126, 272 
3,312,854 
3,747,224 
3,281,410 
3,835,759 
3,568,732 
3,555,878 
2,654,738 
3,a'V0,336 
2,703,378 



Com, bushels. 



1,457,748 

755,258 

1,048,120 

1,784,189 

2,947,285 

938,546 

2,286,828 

892,104 

1,639,579 

4,209,794 

4, 515, 040 

1,734,219 

1,299,850 



Oat8,busM8. 



888,423 

848,850 
1,335^000 
1,777,873 
1,912,974 
1,132,992 
1,217,887 
1,690,010 
1,267,624 
1,789,234 
1,735,157 
3,135,043 
2, 771, 848 



I 
Kye, bnalieU. 'Bark7,bB^ 



111,566 

44,210 

36,810 

45,900 

123,066 

158,974 

117,060 



126,700 



5L«; 

llib 
Wi,fr 

15.3 

it*,£- 



As New Orleans is the only exporting point for the grain carried down the Mississippi rirei: Ik 
following table is appended, showing the receipts at that port for thirty-one years : 

Table N. : 

Receipts of flour and grain at New OrUaaufot thirtk^'^mie yearM^ 

(Compiled from statistics of Now Orleans price current.) 



Years. 



1832. 
1833. 
1834. 
1835. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 
1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 



Wheat, bbls. and 
sacks. 



10,038 
1,(90 
6,422 
2,027 

17,280 

63,015 

2,621 

138,886 

118,248 

86,014 

64,759 

403,786 

833,649 

149, 181 

238,911 

57,508 

88,797 

64,918 

47,238 

184,943 

31,288 

869,524 

775,962 

401,275 

29,585 

13,116 

71,678 

36,411 



Floor, barrels. 



221,283 

233,742 

345,831 

286,534 

287,232 

253,500 

320,208 

439,984 

482,523 

496,194 

439,688 

521, 175 

502,507 

533, 312 

837,985 

1,617,675 

706,958 

1,013,177 

591,986 

941,106 

927,212 

808,672 

874,256 

673, 111 

1,120,974 

1,290,597 

1,538,742 

1,084,978 

965,860 

1,009,201 

281,645 



OOUI. 



Shelled, sacks. 



7,490 

65,620 

62,137 

162,346 

287,182 

369,090 

177, 751 

338,795 

278,358 

268,557 

338,709 

427,552 

360,052 

390,964 

1,166,120 

2, 386, 510 

1,083,465 

1,705,138 

1,114,897 

1,298,932 

1,397,132 

1,225,031 

1,740,267 

1,110,446 

1,990,995 

1 , 437, 051 

1,289,665 

759, 438 

1 , 722, 039 

3,83:^911 

315, 652 



In ear, banela. 



Osta, bbli. and 



71,322 

91,473 

97,774 

2^410 

255,975 

194,013 

270,924 

161,918 

152,965 

168,060 

240,675 

255,058 

165,354 

139,686 

358,573 

619, 576 

609,583 

295,711 

42,719 

42,526 

163,008 

17,620 

48,404 

10, 701 

41,924 

14,719 

62,405 

5,000 

36,092 

122,644 

22,216 



1,781 
9,0» 
18,028 
14,261 
18,13S 
32,188 
25,514 
38,706 



54,250 
63,961 
120,490 
130»4S 
144, 20 
269,386 
586,337 
467,219 
266.550 



479,741 
463,273 
446.966 
586,451 
439,976 
587,180 
393,171 
568,60 
219,736 
669,550 
556; 73S 
35, 3« 



fc 

P 
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The following table shows the exports of floor and grain from New Orleans to foreign countries 
for a series of years : 





Tablb 0. 

Ba^porU offitmr and gramjrom New Orieams to foreign ports. 

(Compiled from official docomeDU.) 


Tm 


iT •Ofding June 30— 


Flour, iMmneLi. 


WImO, bushels. 


Coni, boshele. 


i^e, oftts, 4kc, 

Yalpe. 


1856 


251,501 
428,436 
474,906 
133,193 
80,541 
21,767 


1,096,733 

1,353,480 

596,442 

107,031 

2,189 

3 


2,941,711 

1,034,402 

1,134,147 

111,522 

224,382 

69,679 


167,892 
2,172 

885 
1,029 
1,943 

971 


1867 


1858 


1869 


I860 


1861 





A comparison of the foregoing tables with those illustrating the grain trade of the lakes and of the 
Erie canal, demonstrates the revolution that has taken place in the grain trade of the west The trade 
and commerce of the Mississippi river, so far as relates to grain and other produce, has not kept pace 
with the development of the territory through which it runs, and for which it is the natural highway 
to the ocean. The old theory that " trade will follow the rivers " has in some respects been disproved. 
The artificial channels of trade, canals and railroads, have tapped the west and carried its products east- 
ward across the continent The grain trade of Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Wisconsin, and even the greater 
portion of that of Indiana and Ohio, have been diverted almost entirely to the lakes, the Erie canal 
the St Lawrence river, or the six great trunk lines of railroads that lead from the heart of the west to 
the seaboard. The Mississippi river has been bridged at Rock island, and another bridge is just being 
completed at Clinton, farther up. The lines of railroads which extend from Lake Michigan to this river 
are being pushed forward with great rapidity to the Missouri river, and into Kansas and Nebraska^ and 
there is every probability that the grain of these frontier States will also find a market by way of the 
lakes. Even now grain is being received t Chicago from Kansas and Nebraska via the Missouri river, 
the Hannibal and St Joseph railroad, and the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy railroad. As an outlet 
to the ocean for the grain trade of the west, the Mississippi river has almost ceased to be depended 
upon by merchants. There are several reasons for this change : 

First. The risk of damage to grain and flour that may be shipped daring the summer months 
through the southern latitudes of the Gulf of Mexico, as compared with the transportation by the 
northern routes, viz., around the lakes and through the Erie canal, or via the St Lawrence river. This 
applies particularly to com, which is more liable to become heated than any other kind of grain. 

Second. The uncertainty of river navigation during the summer months, in droughty seasons^ and 
tbe vexatious and ruinous delays that are apt to occur in consequence. 

Third. The speedy transportation by railroads and canals on the northern route, as compared with 
transportation by river to New Orleans, and thence by ocean ships around the Atlantic coast 

Fourth. The superior advantages which New York during the past ten or fifteen years has attained 
as an importing point, as compared with New Orleans, thus offering greater inducements to ocean 
shipping to trade with New York. 

Fifth. The rapid growth of the cotton, sugar, and tobacco trade at New Orleans, to the exclusion 
of ahnost every other branch of trade and commerce. 

A glance at the table of receipts of grain at New Orleans during the six years previous to the 
blockade of the Mississippi river, as compared with the great movement of grain during the same 
period eastward by the Erie canal and the St Lawrence river, shows clearly the diversion which has 
taken place in this trade. The entire receipts of grain in New Orleans in 1860 amounted to only 
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5498,927 bushels, while the receipts during the same year at the single port of Cbicago amounted to 
about fifty million of bushels, while Milwaukie received about ten million. The exportation of grain fim 
New Orleans to foreign countries had also fallen off year by year, till in 1860 the entire amount a- 
ported was only 2,189 bushels of wheat, 224,382 bushels of com, and rye, oats, and small grain to the 
value of $1,943, while during the years 1860-'61 there were exported from New York 23,85au; 
bushels of wheat, 9,268,729 bushels of corn, and 2,728,012 barrels of flour. 

To demonstrate still further the change in the grain trade from the southern to the northern mk 
the following table is appended, showing the exports of flour and grain from Cincinnati during ti^ 
four years preceding^the blockade of the Mississippi river, with the amount shipped by the soatben 
and the amount shipped by the northern route *• 

Table P. 
ShipmenU north and south from Cincinnati for four yean. 



ArtiftlAA 


1857-'58. 


1858-'59. 


1859-'60. 


186a-'61. 


^aJ blWlwO* 


Shipped soatb. 


Shipped north. 


Shipped soatb. 


Shipped north. 


Shipped south. 


Shipped north. 


Shipped Boath. 


Shipped nc ' 


Floar, barrels 

Wheat, bushels.... 
Com, sacks 


162,565 

30,446 

1,927 


445,650 

601,214 

17,225 


17,569 
1,182 
3,707 


544, 570 

270,531 

24,796 


92,919 
11,341 
23,640 


385,389 

310, 154 

85,827 


168,592 

47,801 

l05,338 


SLY' 

f 



It is also to be noted, that of the amount shipped south, as given in the above table, butaicf 
small proportion reached New Orleans. For instance, in the year 1860, of the 478,308 barrels of k 
exported from Cincinnati, only 35,146 barrels were shipped to New Orleans, the balance having bea 
shipped north or to other ports on the river between Cairo and New Orleans. 

It is worthy of mention, however, that, although the export grain trade of New Orleans Iwvl 
kept up with the production of the valley of the Mississippi, the local river trade greatly increaseJir 
consequence of the extraordinary demand by cotton and sugar planters, who were every year beooai 
more dependent upon the northwestern States for their supplies of breadstufis. 



THE GRAIN TRADE OF THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 






The grain trade of the Upper Mississippi is a very important branch of northwestern oomnxaf 
The rapid development during the past five years of the resources of northern Iowa and WisooKf 
and of Minnesota, has built up large towns on the river, such as McGregor, Winona, Sastin^^ 
St. Paul, on the Mississippi, and Stillwater and Hudson, on the St Croix, all of w^hich are ckfs 
for the grain of the surrounding territory, which is shipped in steamboats and barges down the W» 
sippi river to Lacrosse, Dunleith, and Fulton, where it is transferred to railroads and shipped to lii 
Michigan ports. It is estimated that during 1863 the receipts of wheat alone, for the Upper IbiA 
sippi river, at Lake Michigan ports, was not less than six millions of bushels i 



I 
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THE GRAIN TRADE OF CAUFOENIA. 



One of the most wonderful features of the grain trade is its growth and development oo tf 
Pacific coast. California, which but a few years since was entirely dependent upon western Sitf 
American ports for a supply of breadstuff's, appears now on the records as a grain-exporting Stik,^ 
almost every mail from the Pacific conveys intelligence of one or more ships, loaded with wheat hi<iB 
sailed from San Francisco for Liverpool or London. Riches, other than gold, have been found ODtk 
soyl, as the excellent quality and heavy yield of California wheat and other cereals, fully attest 
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The following table shows the exports of flour and grain from the port of San Francisco to foreign 
countries from the year 1856 to 1861, inclusive: 

Tablb Q. 

Exports of grain and JUmr from San Frttndsco to fbreign countries, 

(Compiled from official documents.) 



p 

Year ending^ — 


WHEAT. 


FLOUR. 


RTBMEAU 


RYE, OATS, ETC. 


Boflheli. 


Dollars. 


Barrels. 


Dollars. 


Barrels. 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 


Jm»3ft.lftr?fi 


33,068 

35,932 

6,564 

9 

948,220 

2, 379, 617 


36,748 

64,683 

12,272 

11 

449,057 

2,550,820 


114,572 

43,122 

6,683 

22,580 

57,820 

186,455 


1,070,121 

376,837 

84,086 

236,568 

380,005 

1,001,894 


3,950 


19,750 


91,001 


1857 


35.839 


1858 






335,880 


1859 






646,681 
339,908 


I860 






1861 






316,299 


1862 








1863 

































VINEYARDS AND WINE MAKING IN THE UNITED STATES. 

In the first settlements on this continent, the grape-vines found indigenous, were esteemed among 
the most valuable productions. In ''Force's Collection of Historical Tracts'* — 1620 to 1760 — frequent 
allusion is made by the writers to our native grapes and to the wine made from them. According to 
Sir John Hawkins, wine was made in Florida in 1564 A vineyard was established in Virginia in 
1620, also in 1647. In 1651 premiums were offered in Virginia for the production of wine. In 1664 
a vineyard was planted near New York by Paul Richards, and in 1683 and 1685 attempts were made 
at Philadelphia, but failed. At a later period Mr. Tasker, of Maryland, and Mr. Antil, of New Jersey, 
were more successful. These, however, were mere experiments. There is no evidence that wine was 
produced in any quantity worth naming, until the close of the last and the beginning of the present 
century. About this period vineyards were planted in various parts of the Union, near the cities of 
New York and Philadelphia ; near Lexington and Glasgow, Kentucky ; Cincinnati, Ohio ; Vevay, 
Indiana; York and Harmony, Pennsylvania; Baltimore, Maryland; and in some partfi of North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Virginia. These plantings were generally in small vineyards of one to 
five acres, and, unfortunately, most of them with foreign grapes, which, proving to be unsuited to our 
climate, resulted in failures. Those who planted with native grapes did better. In North and South 
Carolina the '^Scuppemong wine," from a native grape, soon became fitmous, and was praised as a home 
production worthy of American patronage. 

At Vevay, Indiana, Dufour and his Swiss settlers adopted the "Schuylkill Muscadel," a Pennsyl- 
vania grape, then erroneously called the *'Cape." This grape was found to suit the climate, and made 
a red wine, that soon acquired a fiiir reputation, and laid the foundation for wine-growing in the west, 
with the better varieties that succeeded it. 

The celebrated traveller, Volney, ""tasted wine made from native grapes at Gallipolis, Ohio, in 
1796," and Dufour, in 1799, '"found a Frenchman at Marietta, Ohio, who made a few barrels of wine 
every year from grapes collected in the woods, equal to the wine made near Paris." Dufour fiirther 
remarks: ""None of the different and numerous trials which were made in several parts of the United 
States that I visited in 1794, were found wjrthy the name of vineyards." "*I went to see all the vines 
growing that I could hear of, even as far as Kaskaskia, on the Mississippi, where I was informed the 
Jesuits had planted a vineyard shortly after the first settlement of the country, but that the French 
government had ordered it to be destroyed, for fear that vine culture might spread in America and 
hurt the wine trade of France." "I found only the spot where that vineyard had been planted, in a 
well-selected place on the side of a hill, under a cliff* to the northeast of the town. No good grapes 
were found there or in any gardens of the country/' 
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Dr. Daniel Drake, in an address on ** The Early Physicians, Scenery, and Society of Cincbttf! 
states that "Third street, running near the brow of the upper plain, was on as high a leydasFi 
street is now. The gravelly slope of that plain stretched idmost to Pearl street. On this Bian^k^ 
tween Main and Walnut, a French Political exile, M. Mennesieur, planted, in the latter part of tkW' 
century, a small vineyard. This was the beginning of that cultivation for which the environs of tk. 
city have since become so distinguished. I suppose this was the first vineyard cultivation in tbcirfp 
of the Ohio." The well-known naturalist, F. A. Michaux, in his travels through the Uqited Stitei!: 
1802, "visited the vineyard near Lexington and found but one variety of grape — a native, doing ie[ 
the foreign mildewed." The foregoing extracts afibrd a fair sample of the pioneer efforts in tiajr.; 
culture in the west ; they were much like those in the east, and wherever foreign vines were pfav: 
disappointment and loss resulted. In the south, owing to its genial climate, the experiments wereir* 
successful, but most so with native vines. In 1812 I was first cheered by the sight of a vinejanL 1 
was on the south side of a hill at Rapp*s Grerman settlement of Harmony, in Butler county, Peo^ 
vania. The grapes planted were principally native varieties, the most of them " Schuylkill'' h^ 
years later I visited the vineyard of the Swiss colony, at Vevay, Indiana, where the same grape li 
the favorite. At the former the vines were planted in 1808, at the latter in 1806. The product i^ 
a red wine, resembling claret, but rather too harsh for the American palate. Still it was recdTcdii 
fiivor as a home production, giving promise of great results in the future. 

I now come to a period when the second class of pioneers in this cultivation were more fimor 
than their predecessors, and, with other grapes, produced better wines. About the year 1830 Ic 
John Adlum, of Georgetown, D. C, first brought the Catawba into notice as a wine grape, andThs 
McCall, of Georgia, Mr. Herbemont, and other gentlemen of the south, the Warren, Herbemont 1^4 
and other varieties which have since proved so valuable. | 

To Major Adlum belongs the honor of introducing the Catawba, and so high was his appiaifif 
of this grape that he wrote to Mr. Longworth, of Cincinnati, that he believed he had conferred a^. 
favor on his country than if he had paid off the national debt ; in which, after a trial of the pfi 
wine, Mr. Longworth agreed with him. • 

The memory of the late Nicholas Liongworth, of Cincinnati, will ever be held in the higheitaR 
by the wine-growers of our country, as he was the father of successful vine culture in the wei i 
a large expenditure in money in his various experiments with both foreign and native grapefl» dusi 
period of forty-three years, he at last succeeded in producing sparkling and still wines highly crefct 
to himself and the country, and the practical knowledge he acquired from year to year was liixsi 
made known through the public prints for the benefit of all. 

The late John J. Dufour, of Vevay, Indiana, is also entitled to the grateful remembranoefi 
people of the United States for his early and persevering efforts in the cultivation of the ym'ti 
country of his adoption. For thirty years succeeding the introduction of the Catawba grape, the li^^ 
gration of Germans into the Ohio valley, many of them from the wine districts on the Rhine, f^ 
practiced and willing vine-dressers, who were glad to have the opportunity of trying their skill» 
new country with a grape so promising. Numerous vineyards were planted in the western St*- 
localities supposed to be favorable, especially in the vicinity of Cincinnati, and in 1850 Catawhis 
produced in hundreds of thousands of gallons, had acquired a high reputation as a rival of Bheniit*^ 
and became an article of export to our eastern cities. The cultivation had spread over all tte *4 
and southwestern States, and we thought then, as we do now, that wine-growing Woold eveBtaSj 
ranked amongst our most important agricultural interests. This the next generation may possiblf i 

Vineyard culture in the United States may now be considered as fairly established. Wine ii> 
in thirty of the thirty-four States of the Union, of different qualities of course, and with varied 
As to its future production in quantity, I should name, first, California; second, the moontaioo*' 
tricts of the southern States, as most favorable on account of the climate; third, the Ohio and 
sippi valleys; fourth, the middle States; and last, the eastern. As to quality, the best noipki 
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been found in Georgia and the Ohio valley. The impression is, that in the middle and eastern States 
the climate is too cold to elaborate suificient saccharine matter iu the grape to make a wine that 
will keep without the addition of sugar. But this may prove a mistake — ^new varieties may yet be 
produced to suit each section of our country where the grape is grown. They are now numbered by 
hundreds, and new hybrids arc annually added to the lists. Afler all our experience during the last 
seventy years, vine culture in the United States is but yet in its infancy, and we have much to learn. 
The few millions of gallons which we produce annually, are as nothing when compared to the nine hun- 
dred millions of France, or the thren thousand millions of all Europe. The vineyards of Europe are 
estimated at twelve millions of acres. We have far more grape territory than that in the United 
States; but our climate, with the exception of California, is less equable. In California alone,it is 
stated, there arc five millions of acres well adapted to grape culture. Here is something to reflect 
upon, and to give hope for the future. 

CULTIVATION. 

Vineyards are usually planted on hills, or rolling uplands; such positions are chosen on account of 
the natural drainage, which is considered essential. Porous soils are preferred to stifi* clay, or such as 
are retentive of water. No trees should be permitted to grow within one hundred feet of the vine- 
yard, nor should any crop be cultivated in it, as the vine is a selfish plant, and demands all the ground 
for its own use. The ground is prepared for planting by trenching with the spade two feet deep, or by 
breaking up with a subsoil and common plough 18 or 20 inches ; the latter is much the cheapest, and 
always adopted where the situation of the vineyard permits. In planting the vines, the distance apart 
in the rows appears to vary in difierent localities. Around Cincinnati and in the Ohio valley, 3 by 6 
is the usual distance; on the shores of Lake Erie, 6 by 8, and 8 by 8; and in California, 8 by 10 is 
recommended as the proper distance. The object in this country, where labor is dear, is to cultivate 
vdth the plough where it can be used, and to avoid the spade, which is expensive. Vineyard-planting 
is a system of dwarfing the vine, but with our long-jointed and rampant-growing native vines it may be 
an error to plant too close, or to prune too severely. Our European vine-dressers, accustomed to short- 
jointed vines, naturally fall into that error here, but they are now correcting it 

The method of training also varies with localities. In the Ohio valley and the southern States 
the single stake to each vine, and the bow system, is adopted. On the lake shore, and in California, 
the trellis is used, the vines being trained on it horizontally. 

The estimated average annual yield of good vineyards in the west is about that of France — 200 
gallons to the acre. In the south they claim 500, and in California 800; these latter I consider too 
high. A bushel of grapes — fifty pounds — will make three and a half gallons of good wine, and a half 
gallon inferior. In a mere sketch like this article, it is only intended to impart general information on 
the subject of which it treats ; the reader is therefore referred for special directions as to setting 
out the vines, spring and summer prunings, cultivating the ground, and securing the crop, to the several 
treatises on grape-culture and wine-making recently published. But I may remark, in briet) that a free 
exposure to the wind, with the bunches of grapes sheltered from the hot sun by the leaves of the vine, 
tying neatly to the stake or trellis, a judicious shortening in of superfluous branches, and the keeping 
the ground cultivated and free from weeds, is considered essential. 

Duease, insects, and frost. — The grape, like other fruits, has its enemies. The most destructive 
of these is the mildew or rot Was it not for this disease the Catawba would be immensely profitable; 
but of late years, in the Ohio valley, it has destroyed from one-fifth to four-fifths of the crop in many 
vineyards, and discouraged some persons from planting that fine grape. A sudden change of weather 
from hot to cold when the vine is in rapid growth, and the seed in the berries about hardening, is sure 
to produce rot. A free under-drainage — either natural or artificial — and a full exposure to the wind, 
wiU in part prevent it No system of pruning or cultivation has yet proved a sufticient remedy in vine- 
yards. Vines trained against the side of a house, and under cover of the eaves, seldom, if ever, rot 
The disease probably results from atmosphoric causes, as the rust in wheat 
21 
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Insects have not as yet been found very injurious, but the careful vine-dresser ^^ill watch closrij, 
and permit none to get colonized in his vineyard. The frost in some localities kills the young shoob 
of the vine in April, or early in May, but the twin or latent bud will put out^ and yield about half i 
crop. To prevent serious injury by hail, let the bunches of grapes be well sheltered by the leaTcsci' 
the vine, which will also prove a protection from the hot sun. 

VARIETIES OP GRAPES FOR THE VINEYARD. 

These are now quite numerous, and every year adds more to the list It will only be necessvj 
to name a few of the most popular varieties, and — 

1. Catawba. — Nine-tenths of all our vineyards in the west and southwest are planted with this 
fine grape. With all its liability to rot, it continues a favorite. 

2. Delaware. — This hardy and delicious table grape promises to rival the Catawba for wine It 
is becoming popular with some of our best cultivators. The wine is light and delicate, and preferred 
to the Catawba by many good judges. The Delaware is less subject to rot than that variety. 

3. Herhemont makes an excellent wine, but the vine is not hardy enough to be much planted. 

4. Norton's Seedling. — A hardy, free-growing vine, but little affected by rot<» makes a rich red wioe 
like Burgundy, and is becoming quite popular. 

5. Schuylkill. — This old favorite of sixty years ago is now but little planted. The wine resembles 
claret when well made, but the vine bears light crops. It is almost free from rot 

6. Isabella. — ^Another favorite of former years that is now but little cultivated for wine. It is 
deficient in saccharine matter to make still wine tliat will keep without adding sugar to the most a 
juice ; but the sparkling wine from it is delicious. 

The Concord, Hartford Prolific, and some of Rogers's hybrids, appear to suit our climate, and to be 
free from disease, but are not yet fairly tested for wine. Grapes of recent introduction in high credit 
for northern cultivation are the lona, and Adirondack^ natives of the State of New York, and the 
Creveling, a native of Pennsylvania. In the south, in addition to the Catawba, the Warren is largely 
cultivated, and the Scuppernong still holds the favorable reputation it acquired sixty years ago. Other 
varieties are being tested which it is unnecessary to enumerate here. The varieties in the vineyards of 
California are said to be foreign or of foreign origin. I have no means of describing or even naming them. 

WINE-MAKING. 

« 

This process is as simple as making cider. The bunches of well-ripened, selected grapes, are 
mashed by passing through a pair of wooden rollers in a small grape-mill, or by a beetle in a banel; 
then poured into the press and the juice extracted. This "must,*' as it is termed, is put into a 
clean cask to ferment. A few inches of space is lefl to allow room for fermentation, and a tin siphon 
is placed tight in the bung-hole, with one end in a bucket of water, through which the carbonic acid 
gas escapes, thus preventing a contact with the air from injuring the new wine. In ten days or two 
weeks the fermentation ceases ; then fill up the casks and drive the bungs tight. In March rack off 
the wine into clean casks. A second but slight fermentation will take place in May, when "the bungs 
should be loosened until it subsides ; then fill up the casks and tighten the bungs. The wine is now 
made, and in autumn will be fit to bottle. The only art in preserving the wine sound is to keep it 
free from the air by filling up the casks and tightening the bungs every two or three weeks. So 
important is this, that in Europe they have a quaint proverb : "A man might as well forget to kiss his 
wife on coming home, as to leave a vacancy in his wine-cask," implying that the omission would turn 
both sour. 

From the refuse grapes, and the last pressing of the good ones, an inferior wine is made by the 
addition of sugar, and sold at half price. The lees of the wine and the pomace of the grapes are dis- 
tilled for brandy, which, in three or four years, compares favorably with foreign. 

The pride of the wine-grower is to make a good natural wine from the pure juice of the grape, 
without the artificial appliances of sugar or spirits. And, if this " must" or juice weigha over 80° (or 
1.080) by the areometer or saccharine-scale, it will do so ; if not, then loaf sugar, dissolved in water. 
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must be added before fermentation. Catawba " must" averages 86°; Isabella, 72°. This is the product 
of the wine farmer who only makes "still wines." 

Sparkling wines are made by the wine merchant or vintner, who purchases the new wine before 
its second fermentation, fines and bottles it, and, by placing it in deep, arched sub-cellars, usually 
twenty-five feet under ground, and letting it remain there from fifteen to eighteen months, is enabled 
to prepare it for market, with the fermentating principle so subdued as not to endanger the bursting of 
the bottle. Sirup of rock-candy is added to sweeten it, and sometimes a spoonful of brandy to each 
bottle, to strengthen it. To make this wine right and profitably requires a large capital, and liberal 
outlays in preparation. This showy and popular wine sells for about double the price of still wines. 
The great art in making good wine is to have the grapes well ripened, and all unripe or imperfect 
berries picked from the bunch before pressing. The press, casks, and vessels should be perfectly 
dean. Then, with a good cellar, and the casks kept bung-full and tight, there is no danger. The 
grapes are not stemmed, the tannin in the stems being usefiil in clearing the wine. 

To the foregoing views of Mr. Buchanan, we add the following statement of ex-Governor Downey* 
of California, on the culture of the vine in that State : 

" In the tier of counties extending south from Santa Cruz to the Mexican boundary the grain crop 
is precarious, the seasons being uncertain, and the wheat subject to rust Stock-raising and the culture 
of the vine are the chief employment of the husbandman. The number of vines now bearing in this 
State is about 4.500,000, and, if well attended, these will yield 4,500,000 gallons of wine; the capacity 
of our State for this product is beyond conception. The counties of Los Angeles and San Bernardino 
have now 2,000,000 vines; Math increased supply of water for irrigation, they could be increased 
to 30,000,000. The grape generally cultivated, and as yet the best adapted, is that introduced by the 
Catholic missions. It is the same that is in general use in Spain, Madeira, and the Canary Islands, 
from which springs Xerez, or Sherry, and Madeira, or Tenerifie, altered somewhat by the change of 
climate and soil. There is less change in the process of wine making than in any other branch of 
modern agriculture, the same old process used hundreds of years since being yet followed by many, 
with as much advantage as by any modem innovation ; and it is as simple as by a cider-mill and press. 
Our vines, up to the present, are free from disease. The average yield of a well-attended vineyard is 
1,000 gallons to the acre, and the vine will bear vigorously until it reaches sixty years of age. One 
hundred acres of vineyard can be planted, the ground prepared, and attended with as little cost as 
the same extent of land planted in tobacco: deep ploughing once or twice, harrowing, and laying 
ofi* the rows six feet apart each way. The cuttings are about two feet long, planted with aid of a crow- 
bar, and from four to six inches left above the surface. The third year will produce, and at the age of 
six years, produce profitably. The first year we irrigate frequently, in order to assist the rooting of 
the vine, and thereafter once or twice annually, according to the soil or relative moisture. I am 
induced to make these lengthy observations on the simplicity of vine culture from the fact that many 
are led to believe, from the dissertations and reports of agricultural societies, that the work of planting 
a vineyard on anything like a large scale must be a Herculean task. They suggest deep spading, 
(three feet,) and various composts, and a thousand and one fertilizers as adjuncts, which may, in their 
localities be necessary, but surely not in California, and it is very doubtful if they are in the vine region 
on the Atlantic side of the continent Our process of irrigating is a never-failing source of fertility ; 
the salts and earthy matter held in partial solution in running streams, stimulate and enrich the soil, 
and destroy, in a great measure, all insects and larvae. It is this natural irrigation of the valley of the 
Nile that has made it yield its successive crops, from the remotest antiquity, without exhaustion. In 
this connexion, I would suggest to our farmers and gardners in the older States, that, when practicable, 
tbey should have one field at least that could be irrigated." 
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INFLUENCE OF RAILROADS UPON AGRICULTURE. 

The first impression made on the popular mind by any great improvement in machinery or loco. 
motion, after the admission of their beneficial effect, is that they will, in some way or other, diminii 
the demand for labor or for other machinery. Hence it was that in Europe the introduption of prim^ 
was denounced on account of its supposed tendency to diminish the employment of writers or copjik 
and the associations of individuals against its employment, similar to the opposition subsequently im 
fested to the use of labor-saving machinery in manufactures. It was long before this prejudice m ! 
be overthrown, but the subject is now much better understood. It is now established, as ag^j 
principle, that machines facilitating labor increase the amount of labor required. This is done ciiiefr 
by cheapening the products of labor so that more can be consumed, and ultimately more labor emjdimi; 
The introduction of cotton . and wool machinery was followed by outbreaks of workmen against » . 
chinery ; yet nothing is more certain than that hundreds of thousands of men and women are empkffl ; 
in the manufacture of cotton who would not have been if machinery had not cheapened cotton dothi^ 
that it could be introduced into general use. So it might be assumed that the introduction of smej 
machines would at once throw many sewing women out of employment ; but such is not the fact Ibrl 
more sewing women are now employed than there were before the sewing-machine was introdiM| 
In the same way the influence of railroads was at first very much misconceived ; even among dii| 
engineers the vast power of steam and of cohesion on the tracks were not understood. On theo 
pletion of the Liverpool and Manchester railway, some of the ablest engineers laid it down as a Miils 
principle that railroads would not be able to carry heavy freights, and their business must be oodu 
to the carriage of passengers. It was also considered impracticable to ascend over fifty feet per d; 
with ordinary locomotives ; as a consequence of this theory inclined planes were for several years w 
wherever the grade was over fifty feet. If this practice had continued, it must obviously have pnmli| 
great obstruction to the carriage of heavy freight. Time and inventive genius have happily overcot 
all these difiiculties; but still, in this, as in other cases, there was an idea that the transportatioBf 
agricultural products would result in diminishing the number of horses, wagoners, and steamboats, i 
deed, this would seem a natural, if not a necessary, effect of transporting immense quantities of mi 
cultural produce by a machinery which did not before exist The result, however, proves precisdjfc 
contrary. Horses have multiplied more rapidly since the introduction of locomotives than thejM 
before ; and even steamboats, on such rivers as the Ohio and the Mississippi, where the receDtly » 
structed railroads have been in direct competition with them, have continued to increase almost wik 
interruption. Before we look at the general results of railroads on the agricultural interests, weii 
glance at their incidental connexion with the other means of transportation. Take» for example; ft 
increase of horses in connexion with the increase of railroads. 

The following is the number and increase of horses in the last twenty years, including mules andifl&l 

No. of hones. Increiiae, I 

In 1840 4,335.669 j 

In 1850 *4.896,050 12 per cent. { 

In 1860 *7,400,322 61 percent. 

Three-fourths of all the miles of railroad have been made since 1850; and we see that since As 
the increase of horses has been the greatest. If we pursue this inquiry a little further, we shillfr 
that horses have increased the most in those States in which the greatest extent of railroads htf he 
made since 1850. Take, for example, the number of horses employed in agriculture and fotfllkf 
purposes in the five great States of the west: 






^ Exclusive of 1,185,514 not employed in agriculture. 
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Number of horses employed in agrieulture amdfor other purposes in the five great Stales of the west : 



States. 



Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Aggregate 



1850. 



466,820 

320,896 

278,626 

58,576 

90,335 



1,155,255 



1860. 



753,881 
592,069 
724,138 
167,999 
145,584 



2,383,671 



Increase, per cent 



61 

84 

160 

186 

380 



106 



In these five States there have been constructed since 1850 nearly nine thousand miles of railroad; 
and yet there we find this extraordinary increase in the number of horses. We do not present this as 
evidence that the construction of railroads necessarily augments the demand therefor, and therefore 
increases the number of horses, although we have do doubt that such is the case ; but simply to show 
that railroads have not diminished one of the great elements in competing means of transportation. It 
roost be recollected that only forty years ago the only means of transporting goods and products between 
the eastern and western States was by wagons, and that the business of transportation in this way was 
as much a business, on relatively as large a scale, as that of transportation by canal and railway is now. 
The first great change in this mode of transportation was by the New York and Pennsylvania canal ; 
but the whole business of the canals in the first years of their introduction was small in comparison with 
that of the railroads now. Hence it seemed that railroads must diminish the number and importance 
of horses, but such was not the fact ; and we shall see in this, as in the ease of all animals, that rail- 
roads tend to increase their number and value. This is now an established principle, which we shall 
illustrate in regard to other domestic animals. 

Although but slightly connected with the interests of agriculture, we may here state another fact, 
that since the introduction of railroads, the building and employment of stc imboats on our interior 
rivers have also increased largely, so that, even where railroads have competed /irectly with them, the 
steamboat interest has continued to increase in value and importance. This has not been always, we 
admit, in direct proportion to the growth of the country, but enough to show that, even where competi- 
tion was greatest, this interest has not been injuriously afiected. More than double the number of 
steamers were built on the waters of the interior west in 1861 than were in 1850. 

We advance these facts, not so much to show the direct and positive influence of railroads on agri- 
culture, as to show that there is no interest of agriculture and commerce that railroads have injured, 
even, when upon the most plausible theories, such results were anticipated. 

We now proceed to show the positive advantages which all dciMirtments of agriculture have 
derived from the construction of railroads. So great are their benefits that, if the entire cost of 
railroads between the Atlantic and western States had been levied on the farmers of the central 
west, their proprietors could have paid it and been immensely the gainers. This proposition will be- 
come evident if we look at the modes in which railroads have been beneficial, especially in the grain- 
growing States. These modes are, firsts in doing what could not have been effected without them ; 
second, in securing to the producer very nearly the prices of the Atlantic markets, which is greatly in 
advance of what could have been had on his farm; and, third, by thus enabling the producer to dispose 
of his products at the best prices at all times, and to increase rapidly both the settlement and the 
annual production of the interior States. A moment's reference fo the statistics of internal commerce 
will illustrate these effects so that we can see the vast results which railroads have produced on the 
wealth and production of the country. 

1. If we examine the routes and tonnage of the trade between the Atlantic cities and the central 
western States, we shall find some general results which will prove the utter incapacity of all other 
modes of conveyance to carry on that trade without the aid of railroads, liotween Lake Eric on one 
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side and the Potomac on the other, the commerce between the east and west is altogether carried qb 
by way of several great arteries, which are these, viz : the Erie canal, the Oswc^ canal, the Champlib ! 
canal, the Central railroad, the Erie railroad, the Pennsylvania railroad, and the Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad. There are no other great channels of conveyance between the east and the west^ and in fat 
no other routes appear practicable. However large an amount of product or merchandise may be caniel j 
by the lakes, it must be shipped to or from Buffalo, Oswego, or Ogdensburg. However muhipU | 
may be the routes by rail or canal, by which products may arrive at Buffido, Pittsbarg, Wheeling « i 
Parkersburg, all the freights carried over them going east must pass over these great routes. Te 
have, therefore, the means of determining accurately the relative transportation by different routes ui 
modes. The different modes are all reduced to two — canals and railroads. The proporfdon of tooBi|e 
on these several Unes of conveyance, as reported in 1862, was as follows: 



CANALS. 



1 

Tons. 1 



Erie canal 2, 500, 762 

Oswego canal 862, 920 

Champlain canal 650, 000 

Aggregate 4, 003, 682 



But, we must observe that the Oswego canal joins to the Erie canal, and its tonnage, arririn^tf 
or leaving Albany, is included in that of the Erie canal. In fact, the tonnage of the canals, whUif 
counted at Albany, is only that of the Erie and the Champlain, and of the latter but a small poitin 
goes to or from the west. We have at the utmost, then, the carriage on canals betw^een the Atlatic 
cities and the west of 3,150,000 tons. 

RAILROADS. 

Tons in 18R2. 
Pennsylvania railroad 1, 792, 064 

Erie railroad 1, 632, 95/5 

New York Central railroad 1 , 387, 433 

Baltimore and Ohio (estimated) 1, 200, 000 



Aggregate tonnage of these lines 6, 018, 452 






We observe that in 1862 the tonnage of the six great arterial lines of transportation between t!z 
east and west amounted to over nine millions of tons, of which ^nly one-third were carried by wite 
We must recollect that this was the case when the Erie canal of New York had been enlai^fli 
refitted with the express purpose of transporting the products of the west, and was supplied ^ 
five thousand canal-boats. It is evident, therefore, that railroads not only cany two-thinls of tk 
freights to and from the west at the present time, but that such is the rapid increase of western p 
ducts, and the surplus carried to Atlantic or foreign markets, that the time is near when all that cuk 
carried by water will be but a small proportion of the whole. The transportation by wagons ii* 
longer possible to carry the surplus products of the interior States to either foreign or domestic mark* 
In fine, in the absence of railways the cultivation of grain beyond the immediate wants of the pcofk 
must cease, or the surplus perish in the fields. Such was exactly the state of things fn the ivtf 
before the general introduction of railroads. The great grain-fields of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, d 
beyond the Mississippi, have been mainly cultivated because railroads made their prodncts marketil)^ 
and profitable. In one word, railroads did what could not have been done without them. 

2. Railroads secured to the producer very nearly the prices of the Atlantic markets, which ^ 
greatly in advance of any price which could possibly be obtained in western markets. It might If 
supposed that if the carriage of a bushel of grain from Sandusky to New York was reduced fromfalj 
cents a bushel to twenty cents, the gain of twenty cents would inure, in part at least, to the consuiD^ 
but experience shows this is not the fact. This gain of twenty cents inures to the producer. Inpn»» 
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of this it will be sufficient to adduce two or three well-known fects. The prices of flour and meat at 
New York (estimating them at the gold standard) have not been reduced in the least, notwithstanding 
the immense quantities of the products of grain imported into that city. On the other hand, the prices 
at Cincinnati, on the Ohio, have doubled, and in some articles, such as pork, have trebled. The great 
bulk of the gain caused by the cheapness of transportation has gone to the producer. This depends 
on a general principle, which must continue to operate for many years. The older a country is, the 
more civic and the less rural it becomes ; that is, the greater will be the demand for food, and the less 
the production The competition of the consumer for food is greater than that of the producer for 
price. Hence it is that Europe, an old country, filled with cities, makes a continual demand on this 
country for food. Hence it is that New England and New York, continually filling up with manu- 
facturers, artisans, and cities, must be supplied with increased quantities of food from the interior 
west ; and hence, while this is the case, prices cannot fall in the great markets. Hence it is that the 
cheapening of transportation inures to the benefit of the agricultural producer. New England consumes 
more than a million barrels of western flour. The transportation is cheapened a dollar per barrel . 
and thus, in New England alone, in the single item of flour, a million of dollars, net profit, is put 
into the pockets of the western farmer by the competition of railroads ; for a large portion of this 
flour is carried over the Massachusetts Western railroad* It is entirely true that the manufacturer of 
New England shares, on his side, in the gain of eheap transportation; but we are here considering 
simply the influence of railroads on agriculture. 

In the western markets the gain to the farmer is palpable in the enhanced prices of every article. 
At Cincinnati, in 1848 and 1849, (which was the beginning of the greatest railroad enterprises,) the 
average price of hogs was $3 per hundred. In 1860 and 1861 it was double that, and has continued 
to increase. This was a net gain to the farmers of Ohio alone of from three to four millions of dollars. 
In the entire west it was a profit of more than twenty millions on this single animal ; for, if there were 
now no railroads, this product could not be carried to market except on foot,. which would take away 
half the value. No further illustration of this point need be made. Take the market prices of New 
York and Boston, on the Atlantic, and of St. Louis and Cincinnati, in the west, at an interval of twenty 
years, and it will be seen that the cheap prices of the west have gradually approximated to the high 
prices of the east, and this solely in consequence of cheapening the cost of transportation, which inures 
to the benefit of the farmer. 

3. By thus giving the farmer the benefit of the best markets and the highest prices, railroads have 
increased the agricultural productions of the interior States beyond anything heretofore known in the 
world. We have already shown that this increased production, or rather its surplus, could not have 
been carried to market without the aid of raUroads, more than two-thirds of the whole being carried 
off by that means. Let us now reverse this operation, and we filnd, on the other hand, that railroads 
have stimulated and increased production. The northwestern States are those in which the influence 
of railroads on agriculture is most obvious. In the five States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin there were comparatively few miles of railroad prior to 1850; but from 1850 to 1860 the 
construction of roads was most rapid. In 1850 there were only 1,275 miles of railroad in those States, 
but in 1860 there were 9,616 miles. Let us now examine the products of those States in 1850 and 
1860, and see how the progress of railroads has sustained and stimulated agricultural production* The 
following table shows the increase of the principal vegetable and animal production in the five States 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin in the ten years from 1850 to 1860: 

In 1850. In 1860. IncreMe per waL 

Wheat 39, 348, 495 boBhelfl. 79, 798, 163 bushels. 100 

Com 177,320.441 " 280,268,862 " 58 

Oats 32, 660, 251 " 51, 043, 334 " 50 

Potatoes 13,417,896 " 27,181,692 " 100 

Cattle 3,438,000 " 5,371,000 " 59 
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This increase is decidedly beyond that of the population; showing that the products of agriculiBc 
are, in those States, profitable. The aggregate of grain products in those States was : 

In 1860 •265, 240, 444 btulieLi. 

In 1860 ^422, 369, 719 

What part railroads have had in carrying this product to market we shall see byf ascertaimngAF 
surplus, and the manner in which it was transported. The commissioner of statistics for the Sbfeif 
Ohio, in his report to the legislature of Ohio, estimates (in the actual carriage of railroads and cai, 
that three-fifths of the value of agricultural products of Ohio are exported, excepting, of coDiie;f» 
tnrage, fruits, garden products, &c. In 1859-60, twelve millions of bushels of wheat were ^xpti 
from that State, and an equal proportion of com, reduced into other forms, such as fiit cattle, hogt^pii 
lard, whiskey, cheese, &c. Three-fifths of the aggregate grain production of these five States (1860)ii 
give two hundred and fifty millions of bushels of grain. This is vastly greater than the whole toH 
of canals and railroads, and would, therefore, seem incorrect. This, however, is not so. The henis 
article (com) is reduced to a fourth, perhaps, less weight by being changed into whiskey, pork, a 
cattle. The same is true of oats, and thus the ten millions of tons represented by the canals and i^ 
roads may cover all the surplus which finds the extreme eastern markets. A large quantity of tk 
surplus products of these States is consumed in way-markets. We see now, that, since railroads cr 
two-thirds of this immense export, they represent nearly or quite the same proportion of the capi^ 
of those States to raise any surplus, and therefore two-thirds of the profit made upon it. If weiv 
consider the question of the profits of agriculture, the case becomes still stronger. The actoil at 
value of the products carried to market from these five States (that is, the surplus) is two hioJR 
millions of dollars, and it is safe to say that one-half this sum is due to the influence of rulro^ 
There are some interesting facts on this subject, to some of which we will briefly allude. Tak^fr 
example, the prices of both products and lands in the interior States, and compare them at £S?ie 
periods. Forty years ago (1824-*25) the surplus products of Ohio had already a€x;amulated bciii 
the means of transportation. In consequence of this fact, wheat was sold in the interior aMaki 
for 37 cents per bushel, and com at 10 cents. Afler the New York canal (£rie) was fink 
in 1825, and the Ohio canals several years later, these prices were raised more than %(e 
cent. ; but when two or three of the main railroad lines were finished in 1852— '53, the risein|KiB 
and the amount carried forward to the eastern markets were even more increased. To show, in 
measure, the effect of the improved means of transportation on the value of produce in the inteiioi;* 
make th^ following table of prices at Cincinnati at several periods: 

In 1826.1 In 1835. In 185a In 1660. 

Floor $3 00 per barrel. $6 00 t5 50 #5 60 

Com 12 per bushel. 32 37 48 

Hogg 2 00percwt. 3 12 4 00 6 20 

Lard 05 per pound. 08 08jt Oil 

We find that in 1860 the price of dour was nearly double that of 1826 ; the price of com vt 
four times as much ; the price of hogs three times as much, and the price of lard double. From IK 
to 1860, (when the railroads were completed,) under the influence of railroad competition with 
the price of corn advanced 50 per cent, and that of hogs 100 per cent. Perhaps no articles ci 
selected which furnish a more complete test of the value and profits of farming in the States of 
northwest than that of these staples, corn and hogs. 

But there is another respect in which the influence of railroads is almost as favorable to 
ture as that of cheapening the transportation of produce. It is that of cheapening the transpoitM 
and therefore reducing the prices of foreign articles and eastern manufactures consumed by the 
of the intenor. We need not adduce tables to illustrate this ; for it is quite obvious and well 



o Includos wheat, rye, corn, oaU, harley, and bnck wheat. f Edward D. 

t The prices of 1826 are from ** Drake &. Mansfield's Cincinnati, 1826.' 
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that this has been the effect, though perhaps not to so great an extent as the reverse, in the ease 
of produce. In 1839-'40 sugar was just the same price as in 1857 and 1858; but the average 
price of coffee from 1833 to 1838 was three cents higher than it was from 1853 to 1860. On the 
whole, the prices of articles carried from the east to the west were diminished, while those from the 
west to the east were increased. Again, the influence of railroads on the value of farming lands is too 
great and striking not to have been noticed by all intelligent persons. We have, however, some 
remarkable instances of the specific effect of certain railroads ; we have, for example, the immediate 
effect produced on the lands of Illinois by the Illinois Central railroad. That company received from 
the government a large body of land at a time when the government could not sell it at a dollar and a 
quarter ($1 25) per acre. Since then the company has constructed ite road and sold a large part of 
those lands at an average of $11 per acre, and the greater part of the lands of Illinois is fully worth 
that. Notwithstanding the rapid growth of population, the larger part of this advance is due to rail- 
roads. The following table shows the advance (by the census tables) of the cash value of farms in 
the five Slates mentioned in the ten years from 1850 to 1860 : 

1850. 1860. 

Ohio $358, 758, 602 $666. 564, 171 

Illinoia 96, 133, 290 432, 531. 072 

Indiana 136, 385, 173 344, 902, 776 

Michigan 51, 872, 446 163, 279, 087 

Wisconsin .*. 28, 528, 563 131, 117, 082 

Aggregate 671, 678, 075 1, 738, 394, 188 

Increase in ten (10) years SI. 066, 716, 113 



It is not too much to say that one-half this increase has been caused by railroads, for we expe- 
rience already the impossibility of conveying off the surplus products of the interior with our railroads. 
Putting the increase of value due to railroads at a little more than one-third, we have four hundred 
millions of dollars added to the cash value of farms in these five States by the construction of railroads. 
This fiu^t will be manifest if it is considered that the best lands of Illinois were worth but a dollar and a 
quarter per acre prior to the construction of railroads, and are now worth twenty dollars. 

We need not pursue this subject further. If the effect on the central western States has been so 
great, it is still greater in the new States which lie beyond the Mississippi. They are still fiirther from 
market, and will be enriched in a greater ratio by the facilities of transportation. Indeed, railroads are 
the only means by which the distant parts of this country could have been commercially united, and 
thus the railroad has become a mighty means of Wealth, Unitt, and Stabilttt. 

PRESERVATION OF FOREST TREES. 

We have endeavored to avail ourselves of all proper occasions, to impress upon our generation the 
importance of exercising greater care in the preservation of forest trees. It is lamentable, in view of present 
ruthlessness, and the demands of posterity, to observe the utter disregard manifested by the American 
people, not merely for the preservation of extensiv^ groves, but the indifference which they exhibit for 
valuable trees, the destruction of which is not necessary to good cultivation, and the existence whereof 
would not only add greatly to the value of their property, but contribute vastly to health, the fertility 
of their farms, and the comfort of their live stock. We have seen thousands of farms rendered less 
productive and of much less intrinsic value by the destruction of timber, especially on their north and 
west boundaries, where they protect from the colds of winter, and others made unhealthy by removing 
the barriers which nature had placed to the encroachments of miasm. 

We remember, upon an occasion of remonstrance with a farmer against destroying a beautiful 
isolated tree in a large field, his foolish reply in extenuation of his labor, that it supplied a resort for 
the blackbirds which destroyed his com, nor could he be persuaded that its use by the birds which 
22 
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protected his fields through a long series of years from insect depredators, much more than compensated 
for the few corn-hills torn up by the enemy of the grub-worm, nor dissuaded hy the representation 
of its benefits in supplying shade to his cattle. His plea was, that if we had experienced like labor 
with himself in eradicating the original forest, we would not manifest such fondness for trees. Were 
the half of that farm now possessed of so much of its "original forest" as might have been presened, 
without any restriction of its uses for necessary purposes, it would be worth double the present value 
of his entire estate, while we doubt not that the other half would have yielded more income than he 
has derived from the whole, and have increased in value. No one better understood the importaoce 
of belts of timber as protection against the inroads of fever, than the judicious and philosophic Dr. 
Benjamin Rush, of Philadelphia, who in 1798 assigns one cause for "the unusually sickly character of 
Philadelphia after the year 1778" to the "meadows being overflowed to the southward of the city, and 
the cutting down by the British army of the trees which formerly sheltered the city from the exha- 
lations of the ground."* 

Dr. Rush refers to the fact of residences in the southern country becoming untenable from like 
causes — the cutting down of groves near dwellings. Through ignorance and want of taste, labor and 
expense are thus misappropriated, producing injurious consequences, not only to the present but to 
future generations. Every well-managed farm should support sufficient timber to admit of an abondant 
present supply for all necessary purposes of fuel, fencing and building, without reducing the quantity 
necessary for like uses by posterity, and by the exercise of discretion the amount of land appropriated 
to this end will be found less than is generally supposed, although, judging from the too genend practice 
it would appear as if we presumed that posterity would have but little use for timber. Apart from the 
increasing value of timber in every section of our country, our farmers do not seem to comprehend that 
they are destroying that which in a little time would prove the most attractive feature of their estates. 
Groves restrain the sweeping winds in winter from divesting the surface of that soft and protectiDg 
covering and important fertilizer, the snow, the gradual melting of which in spring converts the stones 
into food for plants, while in the summer they supply an invisible but important moisture to the crops, 
and in the heated day enable them to enjoy the full advantage of the dews of night, and supply agree- 
able places of recreation for developing the intellects and bodies of our children, ever associating with 
their minds through life, recollections of pleasures the happiest of their existence, which made home a 
place of joyous contentment. And who that has experienced the pleasure, would exchange it for that 
derivable from other examples of practical operations, the gratification yielded by mature, beautitul 
forest trees which he preserved, protected, and pruned when they were but unseemly shrubs, especially 
when his children and their children derive from them their happiest annual enjoyments ? He whose 
farm is destitute of groves should procure or plant them at once, being encouraged by the fact that 
from the seed, with good attention, he may have nut-bearing chestnut trees in eight years ; and while 
your houses and barns are failing, these will be improving. But in addition to the luxury, ornament 
and value of groves, wherever they are cherished with proper attention, they confer a dignity upon 
their possessor and ennoble the pursuit of agriculture. That was a sage injunction of the dying Scotch 
laird to his son : "Jock, when ye hae naething else to do, ye may be aye sticking in a tree; it will be 
growing, Jock, when y're sleeping;" words of wisdom "tauld" him by his father, "sae forty years, 
sin;" but which he regretfully confessed not to have heeded. 

While treating of this subject we cannot refrain from reference to that bad taste, so frequently 
exhibited, of introducing exotics for ornament, or to supply shade, to the neglect of the beautiful uatiTe 
forest trees, which are so easy to be obtained by all — not that we have any objection to such, under 
appropriate circumstances, but to adopt them to the exclusion of the more attractive and useful trees 
with which our forests abound, betrays a want of taste as well as deficiency in judgment. 



Medical Inquirios and Observatious : Philadelphia, I7d9, p. 86. 
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*FRUIT8, VEGETABLES, AND WOOL OF CALIFORNIA. 



Our orange and lemon crops are becoming of great importance, coming into market or ripening 
when those raised in the tropics are exhausted* The trees of each of these grow as large as they do 
in the tropics; the fruit is as good and as sweet, but the rind thicker. We produce the sugar-cane of 
Louisiana, and it yields profitably ; the Chinese sugar-cane does well, but neither these nor the cotton- 
plant have been cultivated dn sufiiciently large a scale to enable me to arrive at a conclusion as to their 
real merits as staple products in this region. A convention of stock-raisers, composed of intelligent 
gentlemen, met in San Francisco last year. They inform us, from their best source of information, 
that we have now in the State three millions of homed cattle, a number far beyond the wants of con- 
mmption ; and there being no market open to us beyond the limits of the State, this branch of industiy 
hM become profitless and ruinous. The same will apply to horses. We have vast quantities of inferior 
gtock which have become a nuisance, and which only serve to destroy pasture that might be profitably 
employed for the maintenance of the Merino sheep. 

The capacity of this State for maintaining a large population in proportion to our entire snperfice, is 
not as great as our number of square miles would suggest. There is but a comparative small proportion 
that can be cultivated. This is not owing to any want of fertility, but to the absence of rains in the 
summer, and the scarcity of water for irrigation on a large scale. Our commercial position on the con- 
tinent, our vast mineral resources, and our unsurpassed climate will always guarantee to California a 
reispectably numerous, but we need never hope for a dense population, such as will swarm the great 
northwest, " where every rood of land will maintain its man." 

Much will be done to extend the present area of cultivation in the State by means of artesian 
water, damming in the winter to prison the water of mountain streams for summer irrigation, and by 
improved modes of deep ploughing and subsoiling, which will enable the field to absorb and retain 
the winter rains. 

Vegetables of all kinds are produced in great abundance, and the aid of manures is seldom resorted 
to. In size and yield they surpass those of the older States, but some contend they are deficient in flavor. 
This, I think, a mistake, and may be partially accounted for by early and pleasing impressions of home. 

Our wool clip will claim, in order of importance, the second rank as a product^ adding largely to 
the material wealth of the State and nation at large, giving to large numbers pleasing and profitable 
employment, and adding much to our carrying trade. From a few thousand coarse-wooled and inferior 
Mexican sheep, our flocks will now number three millions of improved stock, yielding this year a clip 
approximating to 12,000,000 pounds ; and, at the close of the present decade, it will not be unreasonable 
to expect that California will produce an amount equal to the entire product of this staple in the United 
States in 1860 — say 60,000,000 pounds. We are happy to see that your wise and patriotic suggestions 
in relation to the protection that our wool-growing interests should have and receive are being acted 
on by Congress. The same rule should apply to the wine-growing interest^ and specific, not ad 
valorem, duties should be the rule, so as to prevent fraud both on the producer and the government 
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NUMBER OF SLAVEHOLDERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The last table in the volume would attach more properly to that on population; but, not \mi\ 
been included there, it is deemed more advisable to incorporate it here than to omit it. 

In examining this table, the conclusion must not be arrived at that the exhibit presents the nmnbffl 
of people directly interested in slaves. A great majority of the persons represented in the tables 
heads of families, or agents for others having equal interest with themselves. It would probabljbeJ 
safe rule to consider the number of slaveholders to represent the number of families directly interessal 
in the slave population in 1860. 



In concluding this introduction, we cannot but allude to the industry and capacity of Mr. 3m 
S. Wilson, who has been charged with the supervision of the tables following, and to whomweir:[ 
mainly indebted for that accuracy with which they have been prepared. 
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YEAR ENDING JUNE 1, 1860. 
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STATE OF ALABAMA. 



AGRICULTURE. 



1 

o 

3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

^ 
22 
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24 
2S 
2G 
27 
28 
29 
90 

31. 
32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

38 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

60 

51 

SS 



ACRES OP LAND. 



COUNTIES. 



Autonga . . . 

Baldwin.... 

Barbonr 

Bibb 

Blonnt 

Batlcr 

Calhoun 

Cbombera . . 

Cherokee... 

Choctaw ... 

Clarke 

Coffee 

Conecuh 

Coosa 

CoThigton . . 

Dale 

Dalian 

DoKalb.... 

Payatte 

Franklin... 

Qreene 

Henry 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Lawrence . . 

Lauderdale . 

Llmentono . . . 

Lowndes 

Madison 

Marengo 

Marion 

MarshaU 

Macon 

Mobile 

Montgomery. 

Monroe 

Morgan 

Perry 

Pickens 

Pike 

Bandolph 

Russell 

Shelby 

St Clair 

Sumter 

Tallapoosa . . 
Talladega... 
Tuscaloosa... 

Walker 

Washington . 

WUcox 

Whiston 



Total. 



a 

•c 

> 

a 

c 
B 



I 



131, 7X 
10, 141 
a09,150 
74,705 
40, 943 1 
99,950 ; 
125,306 I 
226, 163 
106,919 
92,272 ! 
99,429 1 
56,612 I 
73,845 ' 
123,231 
29,275 ' 
76,726 I 
^•261, 130 I 
56, 218 Y 
56,768 
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201,467 
287,234 
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-273,238 
192,734 
-334,102 
323,869 I 
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-295,511 
253,367 
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328,873 
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259,471 
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98,255 
95,261 
91,730 
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114,529 
405,489 
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85,834 
71,393 
152,394 
40,758 
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16.337 
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8,711 
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13,960 
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8,317 
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SI. ma 

32,719 
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10.663 
29.113 
13,316 

35,331 
31,19« 

30, MO 

18,501 
10,138 
18,761 
38,315 

ax 099 

13, H2 
100 

3,0« 


f»;.7&i 

1.537 

ie,*i5 

35, BIB 

30.3ej 

sg,3U9 
s,soi 

03,S9« 
10.019 
3fi.3K 
26,230 
59,085 
62,881 

7W,8!N 
E,372 
85.433 
30,100 
76,502 

Bi,89a 

Sj,»93 
51.133 

le,363 
23,833 

0.703 
11,333 


»i30.e3fl 
300, s™ 

79.753 
1:2,943 
320.383 
308.711 
1?B, 137 

145,588 
104,483 

EI8.314 
96,923 
169.395 
332.596 

196,650 
130,376 
333,303 
321,838 

330,581 
130,861 
160,823 
164,183 
173,393 
313,644 

368,051 

269,663 
285,743 

336,915 

131,271 
301,614 
315,836 
303,173 
199,119 
S3T,a60 
137,683 
130,337 
265.521 
336,291 
243,906 
356,369 
71,133 
39,573 
339,417 
33,6TB 
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STATE OT ARKANSAS. 



AGRICULTURE. 



1 

o 

At 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

82 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

3(3 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

4r> 

47 

48 
49 
50 
5 J 



5-2 



5.1 
54 



55 



ACRES OF LAND. 



COUNTIES. 



ArkAnias 

Aibley 

Benton 

Bradley 

Colhonn 

Carroll 

Chicot 

Clark 

Columbia 

Conway 

Crawford 

Crittenden — 
Craighead — 

Dallas 

Detha 

Drew 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Greene 

Hempstead . . . 
Hot Spring . . . 
Independence 

Ixard 

Jeffervou 

Johnson 

Jackson 

Lafayette . . . . 

Lawrenco 

Madison 

Marion 

MisiUsippi 

Monroe 

Montgomery . . 

Newton 

Ouachita 

Perry : 

Phillips 

Pike 

Poinsett 

Polk 

Pope 

Prairie 

Pulaski 

Randolph . . . . 

Sulino 

St. Francis . . . 

Scott 

Sfttrcy 

Sebatitiun . . . . 

Sevier 

Union 

Van Duron . . . 
WuMhington . . 

White 

YeU 



Total. 



► 



45,493 
44,225 
41,183 
46,90G 
19,641 
39.742 
06,423 
37,a;4 
87,446 
21,747 
21,568 
19, 81»7 
8,879 
50,786 
40,264 
44,856 
a'i,033 
15,065 
14,908 
65,518 
25,400 
51,769 
28, 945 
05,387 
32.569 
40,597 
47,390 
44, 795 
34,558 
19, 430 
17,584 
25, 284 
15, 703 



nuT 



11,59 
74,000 
8,735 
83,737 
14,289 
15,478 
13.807 
35, 577 
35.704 
35. 9;.'0 
22,517 
28, Gi29 
38, 730 
18,871 
IB, 7(J5 
25,707 
49, 910 
101,421 
15, 759 
59, 379 
30, Cl>2 
27, 427 



> 

s 



l^ 



288,767 
209,953 
150, 019 
208.115 
52,892 
69,624 
155,071 
161,270 
332,785 
121,016 
40,252 I 
88,011 
38,831 I 
201, 105 ' 
125, 800 
320.868 
89,039 
91,023 ' 
90,815 I 
211,138 
139,091 i 
183,940 
H8,932 
230,833 
118,875 
108,028 
137, 965 
177,199 
03,187 
55,205 
165,002 
94, 343 
18,019 
19,351 
200, (jM 
42, 974 
27(1, 374 
63,605 
75,032 
19, 342 
80,279 
103, 185 
148,520 
136,927 
]23,:JC8 
19.3.000 
69, 2:10 
29, 550 
120,407 
236,511 
300, 557 
84,711 
174,803 
134,117 
134, 097 



-a 



15,496,395 
2,532.356 | 
1,411,920 
2, 084, 198 
499,136 
836,970 
4.399,554 
1.254.607 
2,041,073 
923.263 
615.073 
2,408.415 
268,982 
1,530,234 
4, 098, 240 
1,062,123 j 
1,030,882 
466,340 
575,574 
3.029,418 
797,525 
1,695.951 
'750, 076 
0, 952, 506 ; 
947, 405 ' 
2. 063, 231 
2.356,283 
1, 089, 470 
757, 7H3 
402, 936 
1,741,201 
1,458,212 
294, 250 
190,491 
1,988, 2: J7 
422,441 
8, 037, »;8 
439, 436 
912, 217 
297, 360 
1,0:12,383 
2,051,ftT0 
3, 301. 692 
711,021 
690,200 
2,498,018 
520, 782 
318, 198* 
9.V), OC>S 
2, 284, 002 



" 2 

s ► 

Si 



I 



1175,999 

126,402 
70,544 

109,668 
30,647 
62,775 

234.555 
ai,452 

156.534 
33.470 
50.663 
51,871 
16.589 
75,500 

128,064 
67,024 
42,288 
25,268 
45.666 

156,522 
64.013 

107.267 
32.496 

276.942 

155.482 
93.719 
70.945 
72. 614 
59.917 
33,379 
22,829 
54,438 
30,6:J5 
17, 202 

102. 852 
24, 518 

1(J9, 685 
35,032 
40, 279 
28,554 
67,086 
53,992 

105,600 
24,187 
51, 153 
82. 091 
41,703 
26, 610 I 
49, 509 I 

107, 022 ,' 



LIVE STOCK. 



2, 089, 9(H 


i:w, 719 


506,147 


34,(X)6 


2, 010, 927 


12:1, 783 


1, 193, 912 


30,814 


1,201,951 


19. 692 



i 

o 



1,506 
1,411 
3,2C5 
1,460 

596 
3,746 
1,148 
2,114 
1,911 
1.990 
2,110 
1.205 

566 
1.158 
1,017 
1.606 
2,492 
1,295 
1,564 
2,738 
40,032 
3.546 
2,069 
2,096 
2,420 
2,077 
1,094 
3,056 
3,109 
1,953 

810 
1.088 
l,(kr7 
1,265 
1,637 

817 
2,120 
1,005 

724 
1,089 
2,559 
1,561 
2,099 
2,180 
1, 452 
2, 258 
1,952. 
I,:i53 
2, 022 
2, 396 
1.707 
1.622 
5,084 

1.7:14 

2. 195 



a 
S 
•o 

s 

t 

3 

< 



1.679 

1,042 
025 
679 
279 
579 

2,890 
726 

1,688 
443 
637 
803 
83 
811 

1,257 

2,401 
660 
241 
266 

1,549 

13,428 

690 

377 

2,117 
593 
913 

1.447 
415 
673 
264 
501 
685 
163 
120 

1,175 
141 

2,897 
137 
416 
186 
577 
745 
943 
241 
475 

1.093 
322 
214 
435 

1,128 

1,790 
222 

i,:i29 

657 
504 



s 



1,98;). 313 7,590,:K»3 91.649.773 



4. 175, :«6 



-3r 

140. ll»8 



57. 'X)8 



4,701 
3,006 
3,991 
3,394 
1,356 
3,867 
2.189 
3,349 
4.S10 
2,907 
3,042 
2,849 
873 
2,434 
2,549 
3,109 
3,027 
1,500 
2,407 
5,114 
12,2(3 
4.840 
3,033 
3,539 
3,019 
4,443 
3,054 
4,178 
2,828 
2.362 
2,319 
1.819 
1,855 
1,079 
3,046 
1,324 
4.586 
1.485 
1.334 
1.532 
3,545 
2,788 
3,832 
2,762 
2,596 
3,657 
2,386 
1.679 

3,5:n 

5, 213 
3,844 
2,32t) 
4,31»5 
2,994 
3,230 

171.0a'l 



i 

8 

I 

o 



l.OCl 
1,430 
1,748 
1,594 
5G6 
3,907 
1,183 
1,434 
1,5£M 
1,940 
789 
€33 
399 
1,011 
630 
1,377 
1.318 
965 
1,335 
2,001 
8,496 
9.117 
1,6G9 
1,887 
1,793 
1,311 
1,370 
1,990 
1.774 
1,452 
634 
837 
932 
895 
1.358 
515 
1,768 
612 
626 
744 
1,511 
1,255 
1,306 
1,414 
1,130 
1,423 
1,042 
1,249 
1,308 
1,648 
1,694 
1,451 
1,655 
1,193 
1,456 



5 



11,089 
6,966 
4,883 
6.164 
9.084 
5,656 
5.689 
6,564 
7,793 
6.349 
3,968 
8.543 
1,899 
3,508 
5,446 
6.931 
6.534 
3.489 
4,933 
9,089 
11^383 
10,581 
4.397 
6,984 
5,895 
8,577 
5,991 
9,996 
4.915 
4.GG9 
5.081 
3,873 
3,506 
1,725 
5,784 
9.874 
9.530 
9.671 
9.891 
9.999 
4,744 
6.755 
8,859 
6.537 
4,075 
7.117 
3.074 
3,957 
4,457 
10.189 
6.G91 
4. 075 
7,515 
6,506 
4,629 



< 8, 707 



318. 089 



Oi 

e 

A 
00 



l.««; 

2,4«, 

1€>410 
4,313 
l,4cl 

7,454! 

2.on' 

3.9n| 
5.02! 

4.337 

631 
1,040 
3,7SI 
1,0«S 

3, see 
3.ea 

2,212 
3.0S3 
7,437 
3,^ 
7. 883 
4. 688 
2.9^)' 
4. 843 
1.07 
1,773 
7.884 
7,100; 
4,304 ; 
731 i 
997, 
2.103. 
1.844 
5.471 
1,038 
2,875 
2, 473 I 

9S9 
2,008 
5,177 
2,375 
2,755 
3,878 
2,675 ' 
2,383; 
2.157 1 
4,300 I 
3,114 
4,937 
7,698 : 
2,964 
11,115 
3.381 
3,040 




STATE OF ARKANSAS. 



AGBICULTUnE. 



LIVE STOCK. 



PSODtCED. 



U5.m 


3, TIM 


780,6*! 


i:;57a 


193, «0 


3,710 


aia.315 


a, 310 


1BD.152 




433. 06B 


st.ssi 


m,<67 


B,e3S 


133, 7US 


i,aM 



I3.19S 

10.900 
2!, SBC 

i9.9ie 
3.aM 



ST4,0W 
CC3,M0 
300.109 



m.iis 


i.ow; 


531,669 


39,600 


360,787 


a.UA 


*x,aao 


n,flia 


9es, 119 


3^858 


838,390 


laonoj 



6W.I70 


sa.«o 


3ffl.07a 


ia,ff!5 


490.765 


1,SS5 


397. S93 


SI. 3^ 


3K.IB 


809 


310.430 




480. a«s 


9.431 


439,663 


15.139 


292,158 


i3.ees 



193,15; 


fi,050 


418, BM 


3,815 


88,391 


a,si3 


578,137 


S,1'0 


Hs.aoo 


1,741 


114. 4S0 


ISO 


150, MO 


4011 


313,196 


8,145 


373,405 




385,710 


1,360 






301,309 


it 730 


059,697 


!t509 


340.810 


8,313 



S,SOB 

70 

27,750 

8,379 



5,170 
43,133 
16,335 






10,948 
13.911 



B,sa9 

13.361 
9,904 

a,aae 



ID 


10, 3n! 


1 CWJ 


1.973 


1. 084 


36.993 


5,634 




1,583 


a, 577 




flO 


7,490 


3.793 


1,311 


0.495 


3,904 


11.1S7 



10.339 
0.130 
10, 318 



10,560 
17,031 
S.760 



3,514 

539 

3,655 



S. 133 
2,997 



3,337 


6,538 


3.B34 


U,3i7 


19,200 


. 8.839 




15,337 




3,239 


3.134 


3,909 


13,301 


ll,36t 



STATE OF ARKANSAS. 



AGRICULTURE. 
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STATE OF ARKANSAS. 



AGRIOlil.TURE. 
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STATE OF CALIFORNIA. 



AGRICULTURE. 




STATE OF CALIFORNIA. 



11 



AGKICULTURE. 



LIVE STOCK. 



I 
to 



7. 021 

11,427 

tS,500 

7,854 

99; 937 

10,148 

8,283 

19,7G3 

9,892 

4,266 

1,400 

1,494 

3,373 

3,477 

11,096 

5^240 

3,840 

10^572 

*4,498 

U022 

641 

19,394 

153 

531 

• 7,679 

3,853 

633 

573 

19,024 

1,082 

6^876 

H994 

304 

6^980 

.]ii4S3 

.39^149 

. fi,909 

t MlMO 

,9 13^931 

[ 1.936 

39^546 

9;268 

96,172 

. 17,153 



> 
2 



|1, G45, 399 
788,351 

1, 007, 130 
541,604 

1,349,793 

1,291,528 
149, 180 
731,104 
293,450 
149,939 
117,505 

1, 451, 089 
269,345 
754, 748 

1,190,882 
&I2,111 

1,073,309 
957,025 
289,880 
513,157 
467,400 

1,612,226 

1, 422, 435 
141,661 

1,325,635 
308,907 
412,300 
142,205 

1,445,212 

1,120,810 

701,051 

333.210 

21,585 

1,110,317 

4, Wl, 896 

1,591,648 
728.581 

1,217,577 
752, 470 
170,427 

1, 212, J81 
325,465 

1,379,750 
840.335 



PRODUCED. 



o 
« 

•a 

«^ 

d 



685,042 

42,094 

130, 0S8 

10, 241 

99,250 

407, 151 

19, 116 

10, 491 

4,945 

25,374 

14, 275 

55,196 

2,823 

41,731 

33,765 

41,730 

120, 811 

501,375 

5,210 

82,442 

10,125 

303,554 

9,900 

8,233 

SiO, 195 

166,133 

8,695 



3 

o 



6,110 

.230 

1,540 

10 

320 

40 



230 



10 

• 200 

95 



2,085 



2,350 

60 

825 



8,868 



880 

1,800 

803 



445, SSJ, 
* 81,095 
' 165,502 
32,686 



53,969 
427,796 
276,564 

22,597 

141,308 

907,295 

7,086 

40,268 

13,;»2 

171, 762 



5,185 

11,610 

1,777 

30 



424 

644 

130 

1,715 

158 

150 

921 

1.885 

1,065 



•s 

.O 



16,960 

26,700 

9,365 

664 

3,955 

3,644 

375 

392 

3,*200 

100 

2,205 

85,010 

200 

1,597 

21,740 

17,990 

13,270 

28,320 

955 

225 

10 

21,870 



1G,565 

3,96(ft 
17,321 
2,300 



5,585 

35,420 

2,778 

4,335 



5,135 

3,360 

75,458 

5,925 

8,260 

8,420 

897 

6,355 

647 

14,560 

34,740 



o 



o 

Xi 
at 

.O 



a 
O 



o 

I 



s 



o 

•s 





E. 

s 

o 



§ ^ 

t-j 8 

a «M 

o o 



250,564 

510 

4,750 

475 

150 

54,231 

28,875 

408 



1,000 



17,624 
14,375 

425 

325 

116,242 

17, 716 

500 
46,079 
16,200 

160 

610 
27,830 
23,545 iy.^ 

• 163 

17,240 

21,880 

100 

9,620 

1,230 
13,550 
48,065 

1,310 



190 



900 



95,690 j 
3,000 ' 
187,438 



300 



35,585,017 I 5,928.470 i 52.140 



510, 708 



5,800 
1,031 
1,014 
400 
3.681 
5, Sou 



150 



600 



2,500 



o 



250 



284,735 
20,650 
!K2,400 
10,335 
66,900 
74,108 



1,130 



209,809 



17,820 
18,794 
28,500 
485,107 
31,390 



31,330 



67,005 
150,200 

4,000 
19,000 
24,873 

5,150 



36,477 

260,100 

7,535 



1 



1,150 
240,937 
78,223 
38,249 
83,062 
32,675 



r 



400 



16,900 

150 

146.806 

97,487 



1, 013, 006 



2,140 



3.150 



2,68:1,109 



J3 
« 


ac* 

i 

s 



13,720 
608 
375 
586 



3,513 

10,505 

160 

100 

19,623 

4a'> 

2,465 

4 

1,876 

956 

1,160 

42,950 

260 

134 

202 



5,063 



99 

121 

22,985 

205 

16,950 

50 

1*279 

2,882 

1,400 



1,001 
2 

7,781 
416 
300 
461 
644 

• 592' 



253 



216 
3.036 



163,574 







•s 



149,232 

14, 852 

13,150 

6,427 



10,343 

25,857 

10,037 

1,030 

52, 154 

10,865 

15,034 

50 

303,905 

18,054 

1,203 

43,178 

4,450 

7,070 

2,507 

16,831 

305,222 

3,200 

2,131 

4.620 

74,730 

190 

16,350 

14,160 

• 

16,405 
78,748 
14,280 
15,282 
54,004 



321,073 



3, 240 

5,60« 

31.508 

12,415 
86,780 ' 
12,870 



en 



■5 iS 

V2 



1,006 
283 
800 



2,600 
2,515 



770 



19,200 
1,050 
1,840 



480 



165 



108.635 



50 



40 

24.000 

2,000 



1,240 
27,375 



130 



4,30) 



1,656 



14, 010 
83 



1,789.463 



214, :K)7 



I 
2 
3 
4 



5 



6 
7 
8 
9 

^0 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

29 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

39- 

33 

.34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

43 

41 

42 

43 

44 
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STATE OF CALIFORNIA. 



AGRICULTURE. 



1 

2 
3 
4 



5 



6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
IS 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
X 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
41) 
44 



COUNTIES. 



Alameda 

Amadur 

Batto 

Calaveras 

Coins! 

Contra Costa — 

DelNorto 

El Dorado 

Fresno 

Humboldt 

Klamath 

Los Angeles 

Mariposa 

Marin 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Monterey 

Napa , 

Nevada 

Plocer 

Plnmas 

Sacramento 

Santa Barbara. . 
San Bernardino. 

Santa Clara 

Santa Crnz 

San Diego 

San Francisco . . . 

San Joaqnin 

Sun Luis Obispo 

San Mateo 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyon 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter , 

Tehama '... 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Yolo 

Yuba 



Totnl. 



o 

9 


n 



928, 015 
41,580 

107,068 
37,169 

106,340 

225,850 

2,660 

11,868 

22,030 

1,179 



46,455 

4,l»90 

29,570 

17, 171 

47, 148 

154,264 

70,507 

2,390 

43,iy8 

3,ri20 

514,715 

11,050 

9,917 

116,207 

108, 135 

10,850 

200 

450,830 

33,730 

54,960 



25,486 
L'>3,937 
125,810 

33,897 

159,368 

154,500 

1,180 

29,250 

I 
5, 153 

401. \m) 

112, 180 



PRODUCED. 



•I 



M 

9 



9,865 

1,930 

200 

100 



3,062 

590 

20 



32 



153 

135 

50 

1,139 

710 



2,915 

2,000 

7 



3,745 



335* 
2,114 



15 



3,803 



2,450 



55 



70 
41,391 



9 



% 

t 
O 



o 

s 

-a 



•28,530 

20,910 

13,277 

26,567 

200 

9,835 



84, 815 
150 
410 
300 

57,290 
150 
300 



3,800 
4,415 

30,215 
5,770 

21,925 



70,360 
11,700 

2,450 
30,095 

5,480 
400 



] 0,450 

1,100 

1,545 

16,250 

3,700 

100 

26,785 

29,131 

600 

4,000 

13,070 

650 

1,300 

51,980 

IP, 141 

14i, 490 



o 
■ 
a 
o 

1 

I 



8,040 

87 

2,300 

277 



2,527 



6,461 



162,980 
10,700 



700 
8,745 



722 



4,550 

10, 550 

8,520 

3,721 



70 



50 



1,000 



3,095 
1,990 



1,375 



5, 805 

50 

2,180 



O 
S 9 

r 



o 

•3 
9 
E. 



9 

n 



$129,720 

26,840 
4,925 

28,972 
600 

11,394 
9.175 

48,466 
1,100 
3,350 
1,000 
8,920 
3,425 



100 

4,915 

4,080 

450 

32,500 

39,186 

51,275 



So 



1 

300 
46,550 



800 

72,800 

11,490 

3,500 

28,476 

18, 310 

48,930 

82. WO 

44,520 

8,187 

4,525 

7,350 

8,800 

66,775 

5,105 

49,260 

24,060 

80,320 



I 



81,000 
42,765 
16.925 
48,797 
76, 915 

149, 618 
18,925 
66,060 
2,524 
34,110 
3,450 
16.330 
22,480 

342,798 
55,037 
15,765 
89,784 
87,825 
20, 650 
30,039 
93, 100 

239,899 

1,000 

42,763 

222,fll^ 

32,100 

7.005 

6,600 

79,014 

12,608 

205,273 

34,660 

400 

105.902 

120,275 

.103,590 
16, 315 
27,901 
10,640 
9,025 
39,380 
10,700 

IHO, 012 
72. P34 



•8 

9 
9 

a 






4,415,426 



76,887 



751,236 i 240,518 



26,872 
1,400^ 
1,390 
6,610 
2,270 

215,, "see 

300 
2,560 



8,350 



700 

2,700 

196,870 

26,400 

2,700 

96,310 

23,965 

755 

6.250 



106,740 
50 

12,080 
181,105 

15,500 



I 



8,510 
14,310 
23,585 

1,000 



12,023 

30,299 

141,068 

9,885 

18,500 

5, 175 

6Sl 

14, 070 



S 



114. CM) 

3. :5:w) 



13,800 

5,730 

7,063 

5,513 

6,099 

9,101 

496 

4,739 

804 

871 

153 

2,476 

3.016 

2,359 

3,237 

1,753 

6,482 

8,617 

2,231 

5,065 

14,685 

32,702 

135 

550 

14,438 

3,756 

1.446 

3,643 

w^ 

893 

12,524 

4,964 

33 

8,758 

16,194 

18.353 

6,238 

7.709 

6,721 

l.a^'i 

980 

5.321 

27,160 

13,225 



1^ 



o 



1 
220 



J9 



•go 

i 

o 



I ! 



Ci 

c 



3 ! 



£5 



»••*•! 



i: 






148 



10 



50 



100 



1,161,P.V>' 3.o:»5.ncj5 



1.343.r."J9 



dm\ 655 



90 



b: 



286 



tm 
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AGRICULTURE. 















PRODUCED. 












O 
G 

1 

► 

•a 

< 




IIKNP. 


•3 
1 

• 


•5 

•9 

fa 


Silk cocoons, pounds 
of. 


Maple sugar, pounds 
of: 


o 

r" 


Maple molasses, gal- 
lons ol 


■r 

it 

o 

CO 


•9 

a 

I 


o 

•3 
S 

§ 


Manufactures, home- 
made, value of. 




1 

■ f 

8 ' 
t 


"Water rotted, tons 
of. 


Other prepared 
hemp. 




























$149, 268 

176,661 
71. 575 

213,030 
44,695 
84,989 
32,665 

354,054 
1,650 
18,551 
21.093 
13,800 
72,000 
40, 177 
32,242 
16,795 
59,718 
67,302 

110,300 


1 




















m 




2 










••----•-•• 


....... — 












3 




















M 


65 




4 














1 

1 










5 





• 


......... 
















25 


180,080 

• • ■ • • s^ ••••••■ 


6 








- 














7 


* 


, 














8 














1 
1 






100 
30 




9 














1. 


.........••• ............ 




17 




10 














......... .............. 

1 




► 




11 


••-•---••-t 












1 
1 










80,040 


12 














1 






..... .\ .. . 


...... ...%4t. 


13 






















500 

• 




14 












■/:. 




...... •.....•.•..• 






15 












I 








1,000 




16 












V- 






• 


17 


• ••>■•••■ - 










• 


. . ......... 

• 

• 


r 




150 
.......... 


600 


48,794 


18 




















19 




• • • V 












1 
1 






16,059 


67,665 20 










• 




1 




.......a.... 


74,553 
37,102 
35,500 
16,392 
64,645 
10,360 
23, 315 


21 














i" " 




* 


95 


4,683 




2SI 






1" 














23 
















450 








24 




' - 












290 


2,784 
1,600 




23 










1 








26 










1 

1 




1 
1 




27 








h 


1 


1 
1 


1 




28 




. 






1 ■ 


1 

1 


1 
' 1 
! 1 


165 




8.885 

6.000 

74,907 

82,005 

166,936 

172,022 

168,085 

J29,009 

38,'254 

86,564 

30,427 

119,971 


29 








i ! 


1 


i 






30 




'*■ 










i 








31 














! ! 








33 














I 






14,590 
1.735 

4,170 
1,024 


33 












1 

1 


2 






34 










1 

1 

1 






100 
35 


:t5 










i "* 


■■■■"■ ■ 1 




36 










i 




37 














1 




100 







38 












1 

1 


1 ' 


. 






250 


39 








1 ; 

i 1 ' 






40 








1 1 






8,711 


75,995 41 










■■•■ {'" 1 1 


I.......... 




i:j9, 460 42 










i i .1 ! 


31 


200 


92,2C7 43 


i 1 




i 

t 




1 


1 

! 6 


1 


32 


148.912 , 44 




1 


1 


1 

t 


t 

1 


1 


1 


• 


1 




1 




1 


1 


1 

1 _.. 


I 
1 


1 

i 


i 


6 


652 


584 


12, 276 


255, 6:>3 


3, I41>. 82:j 






1 


, 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 
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STATE OF CONNECTICUT. 



aghicultube. 





c„»™. 


ACRES OF LAKD. 


1 

■3 

1 

i 


1 


LITEBTOCB. ! 




1 

3 


1 

a 


, 


1 
1 
1 


i 
1 


i 
f 


1 
1 


1 
1 
1 




r^M 


B30,6ns 

2DO,DIO 
330. GG9 

mesT 

119.993 
S39,62S 


«8,3ai 

36,533 
95,327 
8fl,8M 
55.233 

82.799 


tl5.!>M,S8l 
19,663,633 
H. 414. 933 

5,130.0)1 
13.973,305 
0,464,681 
3,K!64 3r6 
7,6iauK> 


1310,223 
953. G33 

3la.l«) 

250. 81S 
153,377 


^» 

3^946 
5.601 
S,19l 

3,468 

a, 080 

3,493 


91 


14, J« 

M,ra5 

B1.961 
5.fB0 

ia,i24 

12,773 
5,060 
11,439 


a. in 
a,i>o« 

V.5« 

5.ia8 

7. 368 

5,942 

. 3,0*9 

5.474 


..„ 


9«3^ 






, 




T1,).«.M 






MUdkxx 






N H 


13.«3S 
10l«7 
3,155 


H.W 






hJ. 




ToOuid 






WlBdbMB 












i,e30,BCFr 


6rj,«T 


90.830.005 


2,339,481 


• 33. ■'-6 1 nn 


9R?77 


47,009 


».(»>l — 















AGRICULTURE. 



T- 




.^^s 










■ 














COUNTIES. 


M 








puddcced. 














f 


1^ 


1 = 

1 * 


i 


is • 


1 
1 


i ■ 


1 
1 


1 

1^ 


1 

1 


1 
1 

i 




F.W1U 


1,343 

HM7 

438 

8,718 
1,1*7 
1,805 


46,635 
33,93) 
53,686 
W,3DT 

49, om 

1B.91S 

ansrn 

53. M3 


130,013 
6.^333 
4I,CI3 

KI.0J7 

19.783 
5i3M 


iG,jaa 

^3.1B 
3,728 
li,(HB 

a. 025 

1.17B 


(107, JKl 

z 

39.810 
aOM 

..™ 

6.0J7 


1,308,3™ 

570, B3S 
988,131 
881.953 

300,093 
613,187 


11^,984 

302.497 

2,406,801 

er,i8« 

ST^lTS 

ii>;,940 

Ml, MS 


83.491 

er,Tai 

109,901 
4S,S65 
ra,933 
63,307 
31, » 

«,s» 


311 
116 

4fa 

15 

573 
11, 9M 


433 
85 

»1 

S,tSi 

9.<ea 


■ 










UWifcW 






lOddlwx 


^ 










■S Lmdot, 












Wl-H).. 












S0,813 


309,107 


508, H8 


-» 


307,025 


7.(iao.9ia 


3,898,411 


3aa,4ss 


13.571 


13.034 
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aghioulture. 



LIVE 


STOCK, 
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1 
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1 
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1 


§■3 


•3 
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1 

is 
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i 
1 


i 




13; 491 

1D,9M 


r. 735,071 


19,633 

8, an 


us. on 


37B,Ce3 


3a!»,SG5 

170,283 




610-5 




















3iB04 












3.325,611 
















nt" 










138, sn 

355,004 
in5,GC4 


se.oM 

1(50.484 
173,852 




433,345 
153.453 




•"MO 


l-Vl 


159 


im 


■" 






1,658,898 


6,492 


134 714 






34 38:. 


BtLI 






2^530 














B"' 








3,m 

10,165 


606 4-3 








393,478 




30 330 


14IB 


109 


0"! 






1,074.:H4 




29,630 


aoe.4M 


509, ire 






«,443 


3.340 


045,019 






I 








75,130 


11,311,070 


S3, 401 


818,703 


3,059.835 


1,522.318 




ft000,133 




335^896 


35,864 


lKt3i" 


3, 110 















AGRICULTUKE. 



PBOOUCED. 


1 




HEMP. 


1 
1 


^ 


! 
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1 
i 


■3 

11 


|i 


i 

li 
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i 


1 


1. 
II 
Jf 




1 

1 


1 

i 

1 


i^ 




















1 




7 7(3 


(3.754 


















4xa 






13 










, 








T73 


34 




T-413 






l-MO 


fg- 






430 559 
























3»t 






197-1 




, 






n 


75 




1.981 




395 


90 


931 






MO, ceo 




















JJ 


361 














1 1 












40U 














1 


IS 


450 






EQ 


ISJ 


5.40a 


4,839 


318.559 








' i 








g 






3.187 


.. 


.. 


44.^ 




395 


8,377 


4.371 


Si, 730 


48.954 


3,181.999 















STATE OF DELAWARE. 



AGRICULTUBE. 
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ACRES OF LAND. 
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i 

% 

- 1 
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I-n-E STOCK. 








1 

5 


1 

■a. 


1 


j 
1 
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1 

1 


i 

1 
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s 

i 


1 






2W,K3 
lM.tX 

sii.m 


10i,(G7 


6,0M,923 


ici.Kie 


s,aoe 

4, 297 


i.(«e 

: 


11. sa 


s.aEO 
MOT 


P.W7 
7.CT 
























err, OB 


3C7.aM 


3i.*aB.K7 


817, E8S 


- 


s,sw 


21, XU 


a.sx 


aaw 
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PRODlCrD. 
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i 

i 


1 = 

1"^ 


i 

1 


li 


1 

1 

1 


1 
1 


■i 

i 


i 

i 

s 


1* i 

1 1 


1 

9 


KeirCimllc 


SKI 

a,ii» 


3,!>:m 


C.-,.31i 


" 


la, WE 

3.\37r 


„,» 


e.3ia 


5,150 
<.031 


396 
3,104 


**■ "" 








" "'1 "■■ 




3^UG 


10.351 


111,SS5 


CKl 


sr.-m 


I.«0,Mi 


6,3:9 


an £03 


aiais 


l.JC 
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LIVE STOCK. 
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1 
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STATE OF FLORIDA 
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£.251 
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7,773 
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a>,3S8 

2,201 

4.633 

L'., 147 
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7,441 
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STATE OF GEORGIA. 
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14 
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61 

62 

63 

64 

63 
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68 
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Appling 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Banks 

Berrien 

Bibb 

Brooks 

Bryan 

Bullock 

Burke 

BntU 

Calhoun 

Camden 

Campbell 

Carroll 

Caw 

Catoosa 

Chattahoochee 

Charlton 

Chattooga . 

Chatham 

Cherokee 

Clark 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clinch 

Cobb 

Colquitt 

Columbia 

Coffee 

Coweta 

Crawford 

Dado 

Dawson 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Dooly 

Dougherty 

Early 

Eckols 

EiBngham 

Elbert 

Emanuel 

Fannin 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Forsyth 

Franklin 
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Greene 

Gwinnett 
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Henry . . 
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Irwin ... 
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Jasper . . , 
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20,225 
57,385 
43,982 
32,2-23 
15,792 
50,822 
50,274 
17,343 
41, 143 
230,814 
65,432 
41,908 
19, 448 
50,937 
58,042 
65,582 
26,471 
56,861 
3,111 
41,953 
30,990 
64,894 
60,544 
38,474 
34,883 
11,602 
63,385 
7,837 
94,939 
12,420 

138,909 
82,587 
15,049 
20,507 
78,664 
53,006 
85. 593 
91, 427 
56,047 
7,185 
27,893 
74.859 
38,164 
15, 910 
57, 141 
76, 249 
45,811 
40,238 
20,712 
28,030 
24,507 
17,810 
62,208 

120,165 
64,753 
32, 190 
54, 5:}5 

111,205 j 
14,047 ; 
34,892 ' 

156,083 I 
«), 763 \ 

105,882 : 

184, 132 '■ 

9.322 I 

56.645 I 

148,919 ; 

123,328 I 

27, 178 I 

173, 149 ' 



2 

s 



362,937 
lOi, 220 
115, &14 

96. 230 
218,960 

87,508 
216, 662 
155,067 
480,223 
309,507 

56.673 

96.526 
162,552 

125. 248 
154, 199 
166,173 

52,230 

71,070 

58,587 

89,842 

116, 146 

124. 739 

110,924 

79,419 

52,628 

154, 393 

113,232 

67,912 

204,416 

250, 162 

153,486 

98,073 

40,734 

88,020 

339.237 

91,517 

283. 249 
99,048 

133,336 

48,699 
206,716 
217, 182 
468,193 

68.140 
107, 475 
218, 474 

82. 149 
145, 726 

69,507 
110, 494 

47,390 

90,507 
113, 670 
161,712 
164, 166 
185,764 
174,332 
216, 462 

60,749 
102,863 
139,404 
117,298 
119,928 
186,487 
128,308 
170, .')78 

88,208 
227,803 
144,213 

96,757 ' 
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1364,901 

1, 066, 965 

1,110,163 

248, 484 

474, 930 

1,414,050 

1,486,140 

524, 561 

908,337 

4,034,000 

932.303 

1,028,452 

901,520 

1,235,086 

1,351,973 

2. 257, 227 

822,780 

1,027,088 

61,955 

5-22,273 

3, 216. 604 

1,358,284 

1, 049, 806 

762,111 

660,807 

368,176 

1, 533. 869 

137,187 

2, 104, 579 

273.622 

2, 613, 497 

1,232,668 

415,160 

397,507 

2. 203, 996 

929,906 

1, 657, 347 

2, 995, 923 

1,544,969 

205,971 

696, 413 

1, 901, 904 

238,396 

366.968 

1,069,610 

2. 593. 322 
706,896 
942, 449 
723, 315 
520,111 
345, 063 
614,582 

2,004,875 

1,855,185 

1,116,021 

725,983 

948, 172 

2,179,578 

314,653 

738,093 

1,940,175 

1,143,428 

1,634,542 

3,524.197 

142,475 ' 

1, 236, 052 i 

1,513,478 : 

1,845,173 I 

515.880 I 

1. 607. 323 
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LIVE STOCK. 



♦27,679 
40, 439 
52.502 
21,841 
16. 044 
45.566 
88,994 
31.524 
43,535 
93. 565 
52, 202 
33,962 
61,031 
54,776 
52.450 
81,8-20 
23, 893 
35,889 

3.844 
50,083 
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STATE OF ILLINOIS. 



AGRICULTURE 



COUNTIES. 



1 
53 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
SO 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
53 
53 
54 
53 
5G 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
63 



Adams 

Alezaader 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Barean 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

CaM 

Cbampidgn 

Chriition 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

ColeB 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

DeKalb 

De Witt 

Donglas 

Da Page 

Edgar 

EdwardB 

Effingham 

Fayetto 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fnlton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Gmndy 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson 

Henry 

IroqaoiM 

JackBon Jm 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

Jo Di^viess 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

La Salle 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Livingston 

Logan 

McDonough 

McHcnry 

McLean 

Macon 

Macoapin 

Madison 

Marion 

MarsbaU 



ACRES OF LAND. 



e 

► 

8 
6 



205,106 

9,593 

86,010 

139,173 

62,376 

283,433 

19,811 

118.655 

104,041 

169, 610 

133,266 

89,462 

105,974 

111.879 

125,387 

267,927 

64,805 

38,757 

2GC,218 

116,063 

94,923 

155,207 

208,811 

37,065 

52,219 

80,563 

16,155 

56,028 

223,193 

37,879 

141,034 

132,971 

46. 614 

212,336 

17,993 

108,469 

200,078 

142,731 

43,027 

70, 145 

91,094 

95,944 

119, 993 

42,406 

222,586 

142,074 

186,107 

248,884 

164, 745 

240, 463 

64,352 

152. 472 

110,738 

191,033 

164, 291 

184, 885 

333,427 

130, 240 

233,613 

167.039 

97,592 

132,746 
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136, 143 

22,869 

66,426 

26,443 

71,879 

73,927 

48,824 

71,016 

92,224 

77,196 

54.098 

102,374 

116,655 

88,899 

67,571 

70,623 

15, 140 

39,612 

16,847 

44,793 

53,483 

51,154 

96,199 

50,068 

70,642 

114,598 

16,436 

130,362 

132,604 

78,072 

118,896 

11,609 

112,495 

120,842 

45,281 

72,022 

47,763 

81, 474 

87,914 

110, 919 

115, 049 

64,205 

130, 917 

111,906 

68,491 

48,463 

13, 815 

88,782 

44,842 

18,542 

80,538 

79,779 

9,493 

50,322 

83. 132 

11G,C(M 

86,095 

37,652 

142, 848 

96,816 

80,941 

26,840 
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305, 


1. 


689, 


3, 


085, 


2, 


084, 


8, 


557, 




669, 


2. 


843, 


4, 


260, 


5, 


013, 


2. 


032, 


2. 


507, 


2. 


745, 


4, 


073, 


4. 


112, 


LO. 


005, 


1. 


742, 


1. 


063, 


5, 


596, 


3, 


526, 


2, 


384, 


5, 


128, 


5. 


662, 




963, 


■*■» 


415, 


*i 


824, 




466, 


•^» 


567, 




.T58, 


•*! 


348, 


"l 


606, 


~l 


573, 


•*■» 


233, 


•l 


065, 




442, 


3. 


334, 


5, 


274, 


3, 


035, 


1, 


602, 


1, 


997, 


1, 


892. 


3. 


534, 


4, 


761, 


1. 


070, 


7, 


799, 


3. 


738, 


4, 


955, 


6. 


996, 


4, 


881, 


7. 


715, 


1, 


898, 


4, 


860, 


3. 


430, 


4. 


889, 


4, 


36:), 


6, 


75.'J, 


8, 


258, 


4, 


33G, 


6. 


481. 


6, 


052. 


3, 


054, 


4. 


238, 



170 

710 

845 

040 

951 

219 

390 

417 

382 

180^ 

005 

566 

904 

548 

628 

774 

2:i5 

700 

102 

751 

660 

274 

398 

015 

593 

588 

616 

095 

867 

915 

965 

250 

170 

584 

910 

410 

000 

168 

730 

452 

813 

524 

240 

845 

711 

297 

320 

699 

604 

294 

935 

834 

450 

350 

421 

880 

600 

640 

325 

957 

215 

975 
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$268, 

21 

62, 

216 

88 

342 

38 

135, 

139 

164 

131 

111 

110, 

160, 

134 

394 

78 

40, 

350, 

170 

82 

204 

225 

56, 

62, 

75 

10 

71 

343 

47 

160 

J)9, 

45 

262, 

17 

144 

246, 

130, 

70, 

96, 

1C9 

191 

223, 

51 

331 

184 

317 

320, 

209 

261 

92, 

257 

125, 

206 

163, 

299 

298 

198 

293 

248, 

82, 

199 



950 
890 
704 
629 
263 
940 
750 
852 
213 
352 
484 
682 
469 
203 
243 
693 
143 
418 
739 
068 
807 
110 
8t»2 
777 
178 
829 
183 
7-25 
659 
979 
737 
931 
087 
703 
051 
642 
864 
865 
839 
510 
359 
330 
103 
961 
679 
789 
527 
648 
113 
495 
365 
286 
098 
01)3 
467 
702 
586 
850 
692 
059 
342 
702 



LIVE STOCK. 
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u 
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n 



9,299 
553 
4,156 
4,711 
3,726 

11,419 
1,029 
4,566 
4,510 
5^15 
4,107 
4.555 
3,868 
5,480 
5,818 

11, 312 
3,854 
1,577 
9,570 
4,558 
3,373 
5,794 
8,897 
1,903 
1,917 
4,208 
399 
3,710 

10,895 
1,996 
8,096 
3,935 
2,556 
8,498 
867 
4,353 
7,237 
4,973 
2,839 
2,977 
5,101 
4,242 
6,625 
2,376 
8,936 
5,780 
7,055 

12,029 
5,574 
9.912 
3,069 
6,471 
4,374 
6,901 
6.280 
7, 458 

11,011 
4,«:>5 
9,471 
8,727 
4.258 
5,146 
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1,193 
113 
128 

14 
284 
189 
117 

31 
695 
249 
594 
481 
374 
776 
326 

72 
216 
103 

79 
153 
362 

39 
251 
165 
121 
325 
7 
698 
294 
245 
754 

65 
232 
888 

71 
376 
187 
123 
356 
172 
1,145 
544 
194 
364 

37 
180 
120 
396 

21 

76 
270 

35 
142 
457 
549 

56 
241 
494 
1,585 
1,245 
499 
124 



o 



7,787 
729 
3,300 
5.961 
2,857 
9,592 
1,111 
5,445 
3,168 
4,020 
2,961 
3,798 
3,912 
5,243 
4,725 

20,674 
3,212 
1,374 
9,299 
3,077 
2,369 
9,255 
6,760 
2,062 
2,235 
4,947 
S95 
3,263 
9,393 
2,043 
5.240 
4,334 
2,215 
8,279 
941 
3,854 
7,301 
5,957 
2.606 
9,756 
4,667 
3,544 
7,957 
9,388 

11,559 
6,206 
7,009 
9,309 
8,790 
9,457 
2,568 
6.996 
3,637 
4.630 
5,065 

10, 424 
8.319 
3,927 

'7,746 
7,548 
3,963 
4,299 



O 



^ 



1,109 

597 
707 



499 
919 



300 

1,077 

669 

625 

1.934 

1,134 

1,054 

1,791 

853 

674 

565 

526 

874 

475 

799 

332 

1,206 

1^399 

108 

3,241 

1.310 

1,204 



250 

1.641 

1,810 

805 

675 

836 

1.098 

1.046 

1.958 

9; 309 

574 

789 

1,714 

775 

713 

76 

553 

1.202 

290 

780 

336 

637 

450 

663 

1.475 

480 

891 



979 

1,896 

148 






5 

o 



15,209 ' 
1.298 '. 
8.231 I 
7,231 I 
5,779! 

17.854 I 
3.303 ! 
7.601 I 
9. 910 ' 
7,535' 
6,768 ' 
6.261 f 
5.722 [ 

10,525 ' 
8,126 

19,312 I 
4,G93> 
2,501 ' 

14,0©' 
5.856 i 
4,578 

10,035 

13,595 
3.550 
4,983 



8.63S 



554 ^ 

5. 656 I 

14.279 , 

2.943, 



I 



9,319 
6,730 
3,684 

15,991 
1,790 
6,830 

10,690 
8,633 
4,781 
4,9G7 
8.672 
6,838 
3.112' 
3,736 1 

16,903 I 
9.375, 

8,6s:; 

13^942 

10^ 515 i 

I5.6M j 

4. 888 

8,389 

6,0*7' 

8,919 ; 

9.133, 
13,547 . 
19.2»i 

6, 618 I 
16^027 

7.fl» 

9,m 
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STATp OF ILLINOIS. 



81 



AGRICULTURE. 



LIVE STOCK. 




PRODUCED. 



47,353 

5,015 

15, 14iJ 

^ 4,972 

21,190 

39,159 

7,055 
14,253 
27,894 
2C,C83 
26,240 
27.531 
19,947 
2C,0C8 
30,05d 
13,587 
29,054 
10,910 

8,JM0 
18.03ti 
18.43G 

8.118 
41.944 
11,531 
13,051 
27,208 
719 
23.996 
67,753 
17,005 
29,207 

4,526 
18,223 
34,792 

8,447 
23,822 
15,066 
18.784 
21,573 
19,515 
29,811 
17. 123 
19.601 ! 
2>,2<»2 ! 

9. 191 I 
10,633 ! 

8,152 
49,707 

7.962 
11,079 I 
19, 199 i 
11.301 

7,568 
44.515 
37,678 
10,636 
51,990 
94,203 
33,157 
39,900 
S».912 

9,113 



$1,302,857 

7l>, 846 

353,1)16 

458.578 

475, 430 

1,294,258 
163,ec»5 
503,805 
GI9, 730 
773, 313 
600, 145 
568, 933 
590, 484 
739,741 
847, 989 

1,250,6I>1 
51 P, 004 
11>J, 220 
927, 988 
628,313 
514, 952 
748. 297 

1, 180, 482 
232, li«5 
2t58, 671 
367, WG 
43,876 
500,08«i 

1,415,686 
2f7,268 
8t!8, 80« 
453. Ce2 
361. 832 

1,103.3:8 
lai, 409 
099,489 
968,789 
649, 640 

434. 315 
701. 293 
55e». 934 
712.908 
350.25?» 

l,0(J5,(;8l , 
i Jp, .I7.J I 
827,356 I 

1.5rJ!»,794 I 
7u7.l»63 I 

1,221.526 
3(W.32»* , 
804. t70 I 
576, 4153 
92t;, U35 
7.'»7, IKfi^ I 

l,0i:i.6()» 

i,:m»,757 
71M. a^o 

1,277.2'.»H . 

1, 143. 064 
5t»l.lIH 
f593,.>7 . 
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382,624 

15.293 I 

54.311 ' 

315.227 

83,340 

888,706 

41,999 

500,315 

170, 745 

165, 924 

143,453 

84, 575 

39,963 

199,120 

92,928 

299,770 

W, 391 

27.937 

829, 710 

151,375 

68,800 

212,922 

136,631 

49, 859 

29,906 

8:1,650 

10,748 

61,407 

318,883 

59,438 

235,294 

54.334 

46, 198 

218, 970 

21. 970 

211,478 

578,806 

84, 422 

138, 236 

31,570 I 

63.866 i 

2>;6, 181 I 

2.->7,887 ; 

72,859 

421,416 

162,819 • 

195,078 ' 

442. 127 . 

265, 717 

291.775 

i»8,954 

6:J7,.'>]8 ' 

in;,(C7 ; 

251. !>5 
212. H*4 
570,612 
4iXi. 750 
150.947 ' 
3t«,670 ! 
343.862 
77.879 
374.0117 



777 



3,651 J 

26. 183 
2.9(50 

34,750 
135 
4,138 
4,135 
3,818 
5, 714 
5,818 
2,196 
1,755 
5, 024 

20,455 
7,387 
1,560 

29,106 
3,269 
1,811 

13,227 

20 

3,885 

9,748 

384 

596 

18,790 

380 

677 

15, 748 

450 

47,817 

402 

46,680 

9. %2 \ 

2.962 j 

6,455 ' 

3,639 

917 

182 

6,322 

73 

2(j,087 ; 



7. 649 
2, 217 
19. 220 
4, 1I« 
25I» 
2, 551 
2. &X) 
3,55«5 

7. avi 

4.386 

2»»,416 

6.293 

2.647 

3,396 

KJ5 

4.21>« 

23.312 
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2. 654, 197 

156.025 

602,435 

163,886 

743^5 

1.522.501 

287,500 

592, 445 

1,503,948 

2,071,690 

1, 386, 810 

1,073,638 

928,867 

1,033,006 

2, 232, 847 

877,062 

802,735 

461, 575 

4%. 448 

1,409,251 

1,418,273 

409,134 

2,120,031 

342,550 

469,034 

536,035 

96.300 

610, 878 

3, 195, 192 

532,070 

1.100.963 I 

709,895 

456,128 

2,056,177 

209, 675 

1.604,340 

1. 383, 816 

906,186 

404,385 

599,576 ! 

891.915 

756, 540 

677, 6."j8 

518,809 

550,392 

759. 4(» 

909.828 

3, 155, 470 , 

181.468 I 

1,305.655 

544. 143 ; 

41'0, 137 

1.002.:*>0 I 

2,ti5.\744 I 

1.85!>.240 ■ 

.1115. IW 
3. 22H. 960 
1.637.450 
1. KT6. 043 
1.4r»8.ni5 . 

Oll.atTO 
I. 117, 151 



116,805 .. 



31), 223 

379,073 
50,536 

447,899 
8,988 

308,549 
55.191 
63,104 

120,239 
35.446 
20,134 

135,974 

44, 744 

1,092,310 

25,139 

11,216 

507,515 
36.369 
13,040 

660.376 
52,859 
19.583 
29.393 
2I», 472 
5.889 

' 9.f:>i 

150.035 

4,808 

46. .067 

81.765 

15, 874 

71,073 

905 

71,677 

201.683 

76. 155 

10.807 

9.65.) 

19, KW 

38, tm 

422. 247 

2.9U8 

501.038 

lt«, (M 

325.880 

186.941 

405,505 

322.560 

21.893 

391.035 

8(i,454 

12«J.012 

64.626 

4<»2, 310 

175, 544 

M,2no 

2fl7.42.^ 

185.927 

38.277 

143. 189 
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15,210 
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8.250 

6,255 I 

2,400 ' 

18,010 I 

47.440 ! 

1.125 

3,336 

4,000 

53,240 

12,422 

3,090 

6,680 



17,942 
22,800 
5,652 ' 
40,225 ' 
28 
496,817 ' 
25,471 I 
114,270 ' 
9,724 ' 



458,290 !. 
6.106 . 
43.625 ■ 



5,964 

30.150 

131.950 

155^160 



I 



1,283.816 
3.0U0 
2,127 



5,153 
34 



29.117 



140 

l.Uk) 

12. M»7 



WO 



9.201 

1.2^5 

8. ."-»» 

H«0 
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o . 

«' m 

If 

*i ^ 
a ^ 

a o 



400 



75 



126 



430 



a 
a 

a 

1 
p5 



27,057 

1,247 

14,491 

21.927 

19.728 

8,083 

644 

2,167 

12,310 

12,728 

14,167 

32, 401 

21,292 : 



9,962 : 
20,727 
15 067 
35,345 

9,766 
15,662 
22,407 

9,670 
77,071 
54,705 
25. 921 
12, ll>2 
20,931 
116 
19,250 
77,308 : 

5.«)1 

27,318 

619 

15,404 

22,052 

4,639 

8.583 
211 

7.900 

8.915 
20.834 
25.925 

6,913 

7,856 
13. 323 
54.816 

e,371 
23,776 
19.046 
80, 282 

8, liW 

17.uu:i 

7.311 

4. 572 
16.133 
23. 2U) 
62.ai8 
38.381 

7.523 
57. a'.4 
12.261 
12, 90ii 

2. r.f* 



•S 

.a 

.O m 

a 

& 



109 



651 
105 
694 

1,002 
36 
78 
48 

2,310 
635 

1,799 . 

1,619 , 
922 

1,1»65 ! 

4,941 I 

1, 499 i 
545 I 

41 
962 
387 

1,612 

3,2&1 I 
656 I 
630 ! 
980 ■ 
158' 

5.225 

9,338 
865 
366 
362 

1,152 

9,622 
391 

1, 192 
102 

1.223 
651 

1.8Ni 
943 
153 

1.082 

1.765 

1.811 

1,243 
74 

1.455 
537 
251 
61'8 
51 
694 
789 
5>2 
49'» 
954 
165 

1.706 
470 
245 
248 
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I 
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99, W7 

2,126 

8,337 

50,203 

24,784 

102, 946 
17,486 
43.0t»2 
33.353 
08,464 
23,828 
31,576 I 
13,092 I 
21,777 
31,757 

713, 195 , 
20.889 ' 
8.749 
70.335 
31,091 
19.230 

221,536 
41.861 
9,619 
15,393 
19,726 
6,692 
13,280 
99,407 
l.-», 902 
25,378 
41,861 
10,680 
88.675 
19,374 
37.663 
64.868 
61.010 
17,278 
15,518 
21.387 
28.460 

132.775 
16.602 

107.753 
73,059 
71.949 
8."».211 
82.i«5 
79.2ft> 
19. 975 
46,044 
41.918 
40.380 
47.379 
85.270 

119. 5l¥) 
38.(«? 
31.!>:>1 

2f6.0l6 

1.4-^7 

I". "1.2 



9,094 

795 

1,116 



1,486 
623 



97 
» 
29 
30 



59 

332 
1.937 , 10 
4.682 11 
3.042 ' 19 
2,019 13 
3,406 14 
3. 5(13 IS 

748 16 
3,799 I 17 
1,742 i 18 

' 19 

9,454 20 

888 21 

177 99 
4.102 23 
1,233 , 24 

796 I 93 
1,211 96 

59 
5,320 
3,879 
3.166 
4,507 31 

693 I 39 
3.799 33 
4.006 34 
9,003 33 
1,605 36 
64 > 37 

394 36 
5,340 ' 39 
1.767 40 
4,911 ' 41 
7.622 I 49 
6 43 
13,279 j 44 

m 43 

363 46 

42 47 

3.366 1 48 

179 I 49 

392 50 

9,981 ' 51 

9 52 

266 53 
1.240 54 
2.3ta« a 

561 I 56 
1.674 57 
9.2^a 56 
6.130 , 53 
9,773 GO 

170 ' 61 

735 69 
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STATE OF ILLINOIS. 



AGRICULTURE. 



" *- 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
•21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
88 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 



COUNTIES. 



Adams 

Alexander.. 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cagj 

Champaign . 
Christian . . . 
Clark ...... 

Clay 

Clinton 

ColoB 

Cook 

Crawford. . . 
Cumberland 

De Kalb 

DeWitt 

Douglas 

Du Page . . . 

Edgar , 

Edwards . . . 
Effingham.. 

Payetto 

Ford 

Franklin . . . 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton — 
Uancocla — 

Hardin 

Henderson. . 

Henry. 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper 

JcfTerson — 

Jersey 

Jo Daviess . . 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee . . . 

Kendall 

Knox , 

Lake 

La Salle 

Lawrence . . . 

Leo 

Livingston... 

Logan 

McDonongh . 

McHenry 

McLean 

Macon 



M) I Macoupin 



60 
61 



Madiijou 
Marion . . 



PRODUCED. 



o 

1 



3,374 



250 
10,398 

940 
29.G3G 



33,944 

289 

8,004 

2,111 

2,2C4 

127 

1,880 

2.557 

42,394 

391 

20 

100,937 

3,793 

234 

37, 421 

18, 110 

317 

226 

189 

403 

31 

8,726 

160 

748 

4,349 

8 

15, 731 

10 

1,966 

10,866 

4,533 

1.485 

205 

27 

1,330 

7,5J6 



48, W7 
9, 770 
3,213 

17,850 
9, 374 

10,583 
1,0C7 

26. 808 
9,183 
6,131 
4,058 

20,353 

17,408 
6,093 
5.2GG 
7,236 



oa 



■a '^ 

M 

d 



6,191 



62 Marshall 



422 

102 

4,362 

1,884 

148 

177 

693 

9,478 

2,788 

8,599 

3,805 

1,539 

7,511 

19, 629 

2,100 

5,755 

231 

11,572 

5,649 

3,199 

7,525 

74 

4,700 

4,041 

702 

172 

20,406 

302 

1,054 

2,773 

173 

12, 147 

50 

1,872 

116 

13, 743 

1, 217 

3,859 

486 

660 

2,013 



11,174 



2, 496 
4,795 
5*J 
4,737 
1,099 
1,440 
2,980 

693 
6, 09-1 
2, C(;0 
9,183 
1,207 
4,947 
2,200 
4, M4 
1,540 

950 
2,033 



2 





I*- 



I 



2 
O 



$30,798 



13,064 

1,290 

14,C84 

18,340 

5, 495 

2,488 

2,873 

6,867 

2,344 

9,657 

7,756 

6,794 

7,769 

7,373 

12,606 

2,039 

2,758 

U,367 

1,159 

14, ie5 

22,301 

7,105 

4,663 

10,894 

50 

11,869 

30,974 

6, .377 

8,384 

475 

10,603 

28,522 

2,365 

15,74 1 

1,270 

3,605 

36,003 

4,935 

30. 174 

14, 869 

12,089 

2f),301 

17,712 

2, 956 

915 

15, 691 

4,097 

3,145 

14, 764 

4,899 

1,512 

12,273 

15.535 

7,779 

9,019 

1,510 

17,709 

40. 436 

1.396 

13,599 



a 
o 






7 
4,000 



20 

1,015 

90 



76 



1 

60 

487 

4 



126 



14,254 
170 



o 

0/ 

M a 



$1,970 



lu 
5 
5 

99 
5 



117 
19 

920 
25 



89 

85 

40 

35 

19 

10 

312 

43 

702 

199 

54 

292 

271 

710 

30 



200 
104 
553 



10 

82 

714 

505 

220 



200 

3,619 

• 208 

19,950 

1, 745 

3,984 

2,880 

4,934 

186 

252 

366 

282 

3,153 

51,005 

50 

203 

370 

580 

320 

2,809 

1,496 



473 

390 
5 

195 
1,714 
5,064 

255 
3,384 

280 
4,400 

165 

21,012 

1,200 

910 
9,793 

804 
9,000 

750 

11, 525 

9,198 

3,068 

3,939 

200 
2,092 

632 

3,603 

1,851 

11, 905 

517 

950 

537 
1,378 
2,093 
3,075 
3,402 
8,858 
20 
1,088 



! 







i 

Pi 



337,958 



133 
506, 
186, 
473, 

15 
201 
270, 
227, 
130, 
188, 
112, 
147 
216 
1,125, 
188 

60 
847 
211 
133, 
632, 
363 

44 
103, 
154 

18 
113, 
666, 

85, 
147, 
299 
101 
480, 

26 
235, 
438 
253 

70 
173 
237 
199, 
494 
134 
952, 
360, 
602, 
495, 

615 

728 
122, 
471 
185, 
250, 
222, 
804 
426 
211 
325 
308 
26 
190 



8,175 



855 

225 

515 

489 

565 

244 

059 

155 

810 

221 

515 

887 

750 

559 

435 

200 

130 

315 

451 

712 

963 

627 

406 
opo 

41 

638 

690 

152 

169 

003 

879 

418 

444 

493 

525 

590 

925 

054 

325 

132 

773 

219 

500 

320 

915 

829 

731 

740 

217 

140 

023 

792 

700 

099 

900 

843 ! 

049 I 

743 ! 

808 



2,161 

55,365 
3,335 

61,046 
250 

11,597 
2,480 
8,971 
6,270 
2,117 
4,064 
5,414 
4,169 

59,075 
4,828 
2,047 

56,711 
5,790 
4.700 

71,169 

19,900 

2,670 

1,624 

720 

70 

888 

30,979 



13, 

26 

1 

22, 

2 
27 
13, 

1 

3 

4 

92, 



99 
51 
45 
37, 

174 
28 
1 
25 
10 
5 
11 

120 
10 



12 
7 
1 



856 
890 
173 
994 
200 
845 
060 
783 
250 
919 
940 
467 
475 



207 
132 
845 

497 
911 
618 
804 
916 

700 
999 
804 
951 



426 
654 
030 

830 



s 



19,492 



7.809 

26,904 

6,941 

46,018 

236 

19,879 

9.419 

15,050 

6,336 

8.004 

3,496 

5,073 

8,146 

121,404 

5,875 

2,044 

48,260 

6,833 

5,474 

51, 441 

15,448 

4,395 

2,725 

4,751 

939 

1,437 

30,571 

1,275 

11,820 

27,372 

1,837 

21,501 

211 

11, 751 

37,955 

25,080 

1,383 

4,200 

4, iK54 

10,659 

31,404 

671 

69.029 

39,392 

40.645 

41,784 

59,187 

47,902 

4,581 

34,799 

23,570 

7,241 

15,407 

57,777 

28, 117 

4, 60S 

24,293 

19,579 

6,411 

i7,67«» ; 



I 

I " 



o 



24 

78 
787 

15 
161 

14 

21 
32 



335 
20 

237 



46 
334 
47 
14 
44 
50 



1 

3,556 

3 

8 

• *«•*«■ 

2 

172 

2 

41 

134 

6 

14 

135 

23 

7 

156 

42 

1.416 

2 

254 

470 

328 

26 

128 

563 

6 

79 

106 

940 

55 

83 

671 

16 

5 

1G6 



o 

s 

X3 



i 

c 



1.158 



10 
205 
727 

1.994 



I 



1.081 

15 

2.O08 

9Si 
1,026 

476 

1€ 

1.416 

6,660 

374 
1,408 
4,240 

913 
1,«8 
3,811 
3,«2 
5,102 

717 

429 
16 

973 
4,404 

107 

1,269 

10,044 

420 

3,767 

8 

1.286 

1,036 

294 
88 

648 

892 

696 
1,798 
66 
8,700 
2,816 
16.841 
5.955 
7,2^2 
8,280 

742 
3,651 
3,496 

482 
3,8o0 
8.043 

248 

620 
3^561 
1,143 



1£ 
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STATE OF ILLINOIS. 



AGBICULTUBE. 



rRODLCED. 


1 

i 




msr. 


1 

1 


,3 
1 


1 


t 
t 


■s 

p 


i 

h 
1 


li 


1 

3 

1 


1 
I 

1 


1 

1 




ti 


i 


5 
















l.Tt« 




ISS 


11, era 


0D7 


..«> 


H39S 


|4G8,37» 


1 






























0,303 

to 






5,743 

14, »1 

io.eS8 

538 
3,457 

3. WO 
0,153 
32,058 

ao,«a 

333 
33. M8 

i,aji 

14,707 
13,9OT 

4. 773 
S.OM 

asiiM 

4,7W 
7,1M 

53S 

30. IM 

].aM 
4.4a 

1.934 

3a.3fa 

430 

f.Xt 
37, !.■# 
5.305 
3.148 

i8,ona 

14, 8M 

1.130 
1,0M 

4,018 
8,837 

43 
»,313 

K 
4,117 

3C1 

3.770 
!17!» 
37.307 
M3 
3^310 
3.K!J 

e..-.Ti 

6.M 

5,341 


10 

1.0!l 
W7 

WO 

w 

OCT 

371 

1,338 
1.003 

sx 

443 
58 

748 

3» 

1.131 

1.130 

I. MB 

III 
1.431 

S0« 

99 

1.34C 

lae 
n 

1.011 

173 
1.0:1 
l,l«l 

0"? 

KD 

»o 
m 

90 
1,1*3 

Ml 


lao 

0.433 
El WO 

io,8ao 
i3.no 

3,CW1 
17.111 
10.034 

33. aw 

1373 
15.373 
17,8(0 
18.736 
13.116 

nvM 

8,373 
18,30-> 

ai,aa 
i.m 
sawi 

91.009 
3» 

10. Ol*" 
VK4I2 

4.503 
17. «l 

B.333 

«eifl 

1I.G13 

n.s» 

3^000 
41. SV 

3«,3n 

10,311 

13,384 

301 

n.7i7 

30,811 

17.301 
3,173 

11. M. 

13,0=6 
4,780 

IZ 

■i\wa 

"■*" 

10,afB 
4, an 

44^73 
11,017 
3.1*0 
5.170 


5,071 

31,087 
133 
1.KM 
038 
3,368 
3.031 
3,833 

n.ea 

16.314 

7,355 
1,112 

aa,j:B 

1.448 
3.583 
1.300 

i,%ow 

0.303 
0.081 

13, K» 

CO 

33.833 

5,343 
10,400 


93,161 
80, 9U 
183.331 
IHO.343 
43. MS 
B1.411 
3U.C«> 
3H,430 
89.087 
113,548 
08. MS 
83,309 
189. 3B0 
IlOiSW 
154,404 

x.m 

160,991 
317,363 

54,033 
ia«,139 
147,830 

03.034 

74.193 
100.087 
6.330 

88.804 
639.300 

70.810 
laill 

53.398 

G8,7<« 
308. sn 

a 813 
WI43 

Wloa 

KOlO 
117,C74 

0,037 
1A371 

97, m 
130,731 

81. 685 
919,010 
134,713 
1A147 
30^410 

01.061 
171.908 

«,793 
100l3I9 

■n,»o 


























lOO 


],S31 


31 




































' 


., 




































^ 














I,3W 




143 










COO 

110 


WO 














S 


4.133 

I.BIO 




531 
























n 










« 
19 

in 




eas 

■ 1.103 
1.IW 

30S 

330 

10, IW 

a.i»i 




140 










13^500 

mo 




















17 












" 






















UH 
K 
31D 

» 
3,S90 


B 


.. 




90 




















» 


«7 

e 

10 






SB 

087 






ste 


































so 






00 




















91S 




















>.esD 

311 

sag 

4U 

ato 

n 

3. ail 




795 
777 

30 














































^ 








fiO 

too 


« 






ass 


3:^338 
9.061 
3,136 

i.mc 

(..IHO 

S.W 

38.518 
103 

ei.eiit 

27,360 

i,va 

1.307 

5. as 

10 

ii^orn 

3, UK 
^433 

s,«: 

HI 

13,131 

9,lUfi 

aoiB 

344 


















1 - 














am 








" 


m 


70 
1,331 

4 

am 
u 












10. 




3,020 






1 










1.M0 


' 



















1 


























"■ '1 


aes 




' 


1.JI1 

4 IK 
30 

1.S71 
40 




■33 






1 














■ 


uo 


13 






S3 
















1 


70 


a 






«* 






1 
























' 




813 


47 








lU 
























401 
3, KM 




M 




















1 


XrO 


>0. 
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STATE OF ILLINOIS. 



AORIGULTURE. 



63 
61 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
83 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
93 
93 
94 
95 
96 
^ 
98 
99 

too 

101 
103 



COUNTIES. 



Mason 

ICaMac 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan ...•••.. 
Monltrie 

Ogle :.. 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pnlaski 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Bichland 

Bock Island . . . . 

St Clair 

Saline 

Sangamon 

Schuyler^ 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

Stephenson 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermillion 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside 

WiU 

Williamson 

Winnebago 

Woodford 

Toti^l 



ACRES OF LAND. 



2 

a 



119, 435 

25,914 

104,231 

149,535 

76,526 

127,484 

202,838 

71,4C7 

260,190 

173,557 

62,799 

97,511 

172,816 

30,100 

10,395 

50,038 

96,070 

45,630 

110,593 

196,735 

46,150 

314,271 

74,066 

66,641 

141,537 

125,214 

209,756 

215,206 

53.860 

247, 167 

37,083 

188,161 

129,089 

67,194 

72,503 

101,002 

243,086 

63,790 

194, 640 

149,089 



63,611 
57, 521 
49,545 
95,484 

110.506 
78,187 
80,236 
31,974 

103,019 
34,612 
77,929 
40,074 

143, 135 
83,518 
22,795 
20,019 

102,030 
48,216 
59,715 

120,954 

111, 521 
65,241 
92,583 
47,031 

118,309 
21,728 
88,275 

112,429 
86,280 

136,428 
43,003 
77,395 

100,154 
90,508 

126,472 

114, 140 
50,889 

132,005 
40, 115 
66,005 



o 

1 



13,029,529 
689,940 
3, 466, 631 
4,751,115 
3,005,870 
3, 336, 107 
9, 019, 910 
1,854,903 
8,220,291 
6,812,219 
2,256,945 
2,744,830 
6,570,936 
720,814 
317,939 
1,882,336 
3, 345, 607 
1, 454, 000 
3. 757, 900 

10, 721, 968 
1,243,220 

11. 866, 486 
2,670,885 
2, 649, 477 
4,224,487 
2, 979, 105 
7,016,265 
7, 198, 430 
1,789,223 
6, 900, 813 
1, 259, 800 
6,448,857 
3, 800, 752 
1, 577, 743 
2, 207, 274 
5,308,231 
0, 824, 080 
1, 812, 527 
6, 451, 329 
4,085,930 



13,090,374 



7,815,015 



408, 944, 033 



a 




«0 




9 


^ 


■S 


9 


a 





1 


•a 

> 


a. 

a 


91 


60 

Q 


1 



1215,869 

47,005 

141,786 

234,282 

138,451 

168, 401 

237,832 

73,844 

388,471 

314,944 

100,188 

68,852 

237,939 

36,089 

14,382 

69,817 

157, 073 

54.053 

175, 750 

490,737 

45, 815 

307,108 

93,882 

88,387 

153,112 

175,337 

306,046 

352,047 

93,448 

221,026 

63,550 

243. 640 

171,206 

68,384 

80. 945 

292.047 

258,060 

83,097 

279,331 

192, 504 



17,235,472 



LIVE STOCK- 



I 



3,730 
1,233 
5,348 

7, §46 
4,756 
5,429 
7,795 
2,585 

11,071 
9,2U 
4,127 
2,667 
8,727 
1,591 
631 
3,077 
7,289 
1,839 
4,677 
9,579 
2,579 

12,007 
3,946 
3,911 
6,140 
4,609 
8,723 

10, 144 
2,605 

10.801 
2,181 
8,381 
6,997 
2,857 
3, 499 
6, 585 

8, O'Tj 
3,429 
6,980 
6,026 



503,736 



I 
I 

i 



1,072 
213 
539 
290 
453 
749 

1,006 
104 
1G9 
336 
700 
203 

1,049 

224 

51 

30 

604 

172 

83 

1.890 
422 

1,715 
307 
429 
423 
65 
134 
363 
353 
193 
174 
724 

1,013 
269 
380 
118 
119 
547 
58 
100 



s 



3.492 
1,549 
3,418 
6,346 
4,198 
4,009 
5,084 
2.086 

10.471 
7.349 
3,475 
1,933 
7.721 
1,733 
629 
2,107 
5,385 
1.923 
5,573 
7.801 
2,571 
8,121 
3.665 
2,353 
4.967 
3.387 
9.176 
7.606 
2; 623 
7,084 
1.772 
6.690 
5,799 
2,756 
3,375 
8,355 

13.893 
3,434 
7,850 
5,074 



38,539 



583.634 



i 

e 



^ 



603 

88 

313 

651 

1.508 

633 

587 

445 

885 

295 

1,178 

661 
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Folton 
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16,626 
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5,063 
8,130 
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7,302 
18 
1,471 
2,901 
4,862 
14,058 
9,630 
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2,138 
1,322 
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3,847 
4,607 
9,394 
1,964 
7,875 
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5,307 
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$1,669 
26,590 

8,382 
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2,714 
19,860 

1,711 
27,022 
27,041 
15,441 
16,763 
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5,893 

5^474 
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12,647 

17, 148 
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30,837 

9,828 
10,493 
30,190 

9,048 

6,987 
33,519 
16,051 

8, 696 

18,968 
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21,568 
38,836 
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10,794 

1,581 

2,217 
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10,541 
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25,548 
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16,116 
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17, 957 
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216 



18 
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251 

82 

10 

19, 111 

175 
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59 

26,572 

177 

27 

230 

15 

151 
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1,533 

20 

5,392 
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2 
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5,130 
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1,373 

IG 
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o 
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$25 

6,350 

128 



3,684 
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13,423 

1,594 

13,880 

179 



3, 721 

11, 814 

3,176 

331 

790 

812 

17 



7,938 

• 

40,226 

3,147 

25,980 

3,329 

4.460 

150 

885 

915 

100 

738 

413 

32 

1,390 



5,648 
4,239 

261 
12,278 

349 
1,382 
1,730 

316 
2,632 

154 
3,207 

100 



v3 

o 

I 







206,802 
406,994 
319, 840 
6,350 
103,053 
249,733 

57,016 
389,412 
365,410 
254,447 
213.404 
210,880 

57,097 

60,543 
257,258 
278,261 
334,011 
233,371 

62,841 
389,833 
213,038 

87,168 
154,661 
290,600 
162,980 
227,605 
185,666 
139,581 
290, 843 
220,573 
162,544 
233,335 
3^2,846 
109,241 
215, 941 
279,996 

61,279 
206,988 
6,921 
120,263 
257.527 
109,153 
328, 128 
249, 926 
337, 11 ri 
318, 575 
176, 813 



^ 




§ 






7,533 
6,944 
5.354 



46,059 
5,477 
516 
1,641 
2,440 
1,750 
3,696 
3,456 
90 
8,220 

11,051 
8,222 

40,279 

9,227 

530 

18,206 
8,060 
400 
8,214 
5^780 
8,429 
2,362 
4,237 
5,532 
7,737 
1.282 
54 
4,641 
6,020 
360 
3,210 
3.982 
8,522 
6,231 

10,643 

1,650 

8,197 
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3,789 

15,168 

32,864 

19,665 
3,327 
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cs 
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9.257 

17,286 

5,568 

1,073 

S;2S6 

6,892 

1,534 

5,651 

9,963 

5^877 

4,64d 

7.290 

1.797 

4.763 

14.495 

8,007 

12,340 

6,289 

S;639 

15.112 

&102 

3.560 

7,587 

6.652 

11,107 

5.803 

4.575 

4.679 

6.360 

3,765 

3,270 

6.099 

6.592 

3.454 

6.863 

4,936 

9.354 

5,217 
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5,177 

4,317 

10,722 
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4,114 
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AOniCULTUEE. 



PRODUCED. 
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13, «3 
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5,711 
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tC4,033 
106,407 
1131703 
3.063 
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133,809 
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313.383 
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01. SW 
SO. 110 
13^031 
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3.139 
1,!»G 
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■a 
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i.aiB 
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2.W1 
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7,837 

nr 

40 
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m 
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STATE OF INDIANA. 



AGRICULTURE. 



48 

49 

50 

51 

53 

53 

54 

53 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

63 

63 

64 

63 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

61 

62 

83 

84 

83 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 



COUNTIES. 



ACRES OP LAND. 



•2 

2 

a. 



Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Martin 

Miami 

Monroo 

Montgomery . . . 

Morgan 

Nowton 

Noblo 

Ohio 

Orongo 

Owen 

Parko 

Perry 

Pi:;o 

Porter 

PoBcy 

Pulaski 

Patnam 

Randolph 

Ripley 

Rush 

St. Jotteph 

Scott 

Shelby 

Spencer 

Stark 

Steuben , 

Sullivan , 

Switzerland — 

Tippecanoe 

Tipton 

Union 

Vanderburgh . . 

Vermillion 

Vigo 

Wabash 

Warren 

Warrick 

Washington ... 

Wayne 

Wells 

White 

Whitley 

Total. M. 



109,66^1 

133,221 

29,231 

44,102 

85.723 

125,392 

206,922 

142,092 

27,441 

69,285 

31,284 

95,752 

136,355 

108,842 

37,134 

60,167 

73,123 

79,712 

41,306 

245, 817 

114, 104 

98,990 

145, 5G8 

88,256 

45,056 

130, 013 

72,801 

9,541 

66,3C5 

91,967 

77, 485 

169, 912 

42,431 

59,886 

50,850 

67,017 

95,737 

100,099 

120,068 

78, 223 

143, 819 

152,009 

57,642 

84,992 

55,374 



& 

a 



97 

93, 

40, 

83, 

95, 

77 

117, 

113 

39 

93 

27 

108 

82, 

115, 

93, 

89, 

50, 

79, 

54 

49 

120, 

117 

108 

90 

50, 

107 

111 

30, 

8G, 

102 

51 

130, 

71 

41 

46, 

86 

90, 

110, 

75, 

109, 

144 

115 
74 
89 
7G, 



8,242,183 



8, 14G 



722 
381 
385 
567 
959 
397 
404 
343 
048 
190 
114 
504 
597 
113 
974 
236 
819 
534 
077 
934 
077 
487 



255 



503 
744 
581 
840 
847 
336 
072 
214 
074 
196 
806 
999 
599 
315 
064 
986 
035 
926 
454 
950 
481 
402 



o 
o 



•a 
a 



$5,061 


358 


10,923 


439 


1,692 


420 


1,137 


620 


4,470 


525 


3,051 


156 


7,807 


182 


5,767 


,548 


964 


,571 


3,242 


207 


2,026 


,760 


2,458 


.913 


3,530 


,527 


5,081 


,953 


1,098 


,473 


1,656 


,220 


3,307 


,780 


3,786 


,096 


1,065 


.376 


7,755 


,634 


5,852 


,796 


3,702 


,002 


10,266 


641 


4,216 


875 


1,176 


,590 


7,790 


350 


2,796 


195 


411 


050 


2,426 


995 


2,548 


305 


4,508 


776 


8,257 


600 


2,026 


633 


4,356 


,027 


1,912 


,594 


2,477 


,892 


3,958 


905 


4,913 


676 


3,915 


395 


3,066 


049 


4,283 


381 


11,583 


148 


2,393, 


249 


2,864, 


063 


2,921 


596 


35ii,7l2, 


liO 



C3 

a 

§•5 

i > 

— a 

n w 



LIVE STOCK. 



$143, 

219 

36 

47 

137 

95, 

297 

138 

23 

97 

19, 

95, 

112 

154 

37 

78 

85, 

47 

33 

183 

161 

119 

222, 

131 

42 

199 

107, 

15, 

82 

107 

133 

198, 

46, 

145, 

54 

92 

114 

150 

102, 

103 

175 

309 

68 

79 

77 



10, 457 



221 

976 

503 

202 

817 

673 

606 

935 

692 

306 

786 

548 

327 

013 

218 

781 

615 

954 

746 

021 

692 

642 

793 

434 

711 

049 

490 

245 

715 

723 

965< 

864 

879 

129 

582 

846 

459 

729 

453 

017 

839 

023 

794 

606 

611 



i 

o 

« 



4 

7 
1 
2, 

5 
5, 
lb, 
6 
1 
3 
1 

3 
5 
6, 
1 

3 
o 

4 

1 
8, 
6 



8, 
4 
2 

7, 
107 

3 

4 

3, 

9 
o 

AT 

3, 
o 

4 

5, 



897 



520 



359 
186 
518 
055 
104 
400 
133 
356 
236 
398 
465 
995 
459 
399 
831 
365 
855 
207 
617 
635 
628 
354 
566 
268 
399 
624 
489 
395 
116 
880 
578 
059 
395 
686 
283 
265 
543 
140 
333 
811 
297 
327 
531 
058 
198 



ai 

a 

i 

I 



69 

238 

9 

88 

57 
301 
864 
444 

70 

21 
111 
538 
155 
496 

30 
133 

22 
355 

51 
1,308 

77 
3C6 
363 

73 
176 
249 
293 

19 

9 

200 

138 

323 

45 
125 
454 

96 
269 

81 
207 
447 
596 
105 

55 
122 
126 



t 

o 



4.050 

6,093 

1,600 

1,937 

4,922 

3,979 

7,066 

4,025 

1,285 

4,286 

1,099 

3,079 

4,3S6 

4,460 

2.200 

2,655 

3.909 

3,490 

6,123 
5.990 
5,489 
5,490 
4,516 
2,071 
Of «xSo 
3,167 
847 
4,188 
3,943 
2,924 
6,828 
2,369 
2,646 
2.505 
3,074 
4,S64 
5,838 
4,401 
3,248 
5,047 
6,ST3 
3.396 
3.741 
3.532 



0/ 4 



28,893 



363,553 
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O 



410 
374 
441 
927 
432 
685 
418 
559 
2G5 
873 
65 
693 
867 
637 
1.063 
1,257 
718 
875 
817 
893 
535 
1.511 
268 
772 
* 217 
316 
1.637 
512 
1.204 
557 
463 
314 
2.383 
16 
414 
219 
434 
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1.638 



157 
979 
714 
733 
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8,390] 
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6,741 ! 
1, 515 
5,1911 
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5,468 
5,548 
3,827 

13,578 
6.990 
7,325 

12.074 
6,4d> 
2.896 
7,105 
4,369 

i,ass 

5,0915 

8,568 

2,79B 
13,5:9 

4,941 

3,60e 

2,9S5 

5,330 

6,900 

6.409 
11,5a 

5^213, 

8,115 

11, ai! 

4,1« 
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STATE OF INDIANA. 



AGBICULTGBE. 



PRODUCED. 



•s 




1 
1 


1 

1^ 


nx^m 


751 


331, IGS 


0,1«> 


M.em 


1,113 


Gl.OU 


D13 


!74,04G 


3,aci 


1(».5T1 


a, 763 


au,3J0 


6,931 


IIRW 


*.3t3 


1I,5J3 


asj 


ais.s(a 


7,701 


1IX).4IX) 


t.S!t 


110.571 


T.rai 


ISS-IM 


31,711 


afa,ur7 


<,e43 


w.ao3 


xa 


1U8.3BG 


S83 


US, 151 


3, TBS 


l»,l!f7 


57 


ao.ow 


3,135 


1M.101 


18, 6W 


151. SW 


<,m 


lOMSl 


1T,SC8 


371. S8j 


i.rao 


3i«,mo 


1.3G5 


CT.TM 


m 


aaopwo 


1.533 


131,70 


1.070 


0,3H 


a ITU 


133,E>j3 


19,900 


134 SO) 


yis3 


1S1.M9 


D.B18 


attTM 


47. (50 


50. Cn 


am 


un.iae 


U7 


ea,«i 


ao 


108.671 


11,(!53 


1TJ.1SU 


3,747 


aw, 576 


a,Tsi 


58, «1 


9,7» 


151. (Bl 


M 


Ml. rot 


T,DC1 


311.131 


Bll 


US,OJU 


(.Oil 


w,ua3 


4, Wit 


»1,E1J 


:ioii3 



it 



J 

I* 



I 



SB0,57 

5C7.X!a 

617, aiG 
i.£&e(a 

183,783 
419, 9< 



443,17 

e8a,a:i 
in9,S4 

473,133 

Ta,3aa 

433.110 
5S6.0C7 
4C8.7Ikl 
1,IS11.7H 
314,313 
500,743 
2a^73» 
400,369 



1.108,087 
1.343, OX) 

3iaGI9 

318. oai 

8Ce.997 

668,094 
1,351,703 
1,601, IS6 
138,355 
471,630 
333.751 
433. UKI 



1,751,839 
C«a,9H 
428,948 

1,847,003 
573.074 



&55.CiU 

42S,403 



711.5: 
7-J5,7IJ 

519, Tin 

£91,141 
1, ll5.8i;< 



%0Sg|,110 41,eKk531 UI,B4B,!CT 4S^4!II| 



4a. 369 
110.091 

l^osT 

S3,a30 

SD.Tll 



SCMT5 

irsS5i 



133,478 

lacToo 



68.<»l 

liSJa 
u.eac 



00,173 
36,139 



103,308 

an. 191 



6,380 

£00 

130,689 

16.748 

H7ea 

17,194 
16.594 



73.080 
14. £79 



31570 
K496 
10,70 

s;,9so 

6,590 



iB,cae 

170,330 
1,145,095 



9,491 

41, sa 



IKl 

S.OM' 



1.087 
3,493 



30,913 
1^063 
1.331 
32,564 
33.003 
17,367 
49.431 



2^260 
91.061 
4^419 



33.093 
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STATE OF INDIA-NA. 



AGRICULTURE. 



COUNTIES. 



48 
49 
50 
51 
S3 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
63 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
83 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
02 



Madiion 

Marion 

Marshall 

Martin 

Bflami 

Monroe 

Montgomery.. 

Morgan 

Newton 

Noble 

Ohio 

Oraogo 

Owen 

Parke 

Perry 

Pike 

Porter 

Pogey , 

Pnlaaki 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Ripley 

Rnah 

St. Joseph — 

Scott 

Shelby 

Spencer , 

Stark 

Steuben 

Sullivan 

Switzerland . 
Tippecanoe.. 

Tipton 

Union 

Vanderburgh 
Vermillion.... 

Vigo 

Wabash 

Warren 

Warrick 

Washington . . 

Wayne 

Wells 

White 

WhiUcy 



PRODUCED. 



aa 




M 



2 « 

M 

n 



o 





O 



a 
o 






i 



a o 

■a s 



Total 



2,C73 
3,752 

GoO 

127 
4,290 

208 
5,241 

223 



6D8 

1,580 

79 

678 
4,181 

993 



9,045 
5,076 
3,666 

744 
5,845 

5G9 
3,492 
2,908 



13,578 
1,203 



1,710 

5,942 

153 



o 



6,022 

5,609 

2,269 

6,317 

584 

18,987 

10,662 



745 

49 

6,473 

3,501 

75 

11,563 

18,826 

831 

3,273 

4.234 

226 

60 

83 

18,133 
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STATE OF IOWA. 



AGRICULTURE. 



G3 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

73 

76 

77 

78 

rj 

80 
81 
82 
83 
64 

as 

86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 



COUNTIES. 



Hanona 

Marion 

Manboll 

liUli 

Mitchell 

Monroo 

Montgomcr J . . 

Muscatine 

Osceola* 

O'Brien 

Pago 

Pocaboutas ... 

Palo Alto 

Plymouth 

Polk 

Pottawatomie 
Poweshiek — 

lUnggold 

Sac 

Scott 

Shelby 

Sioux* 

Story 

Tama 

Taylor 

Union 

Van Bnrcn . . . 

Wapello 

Warren 

Washington . . 

Wayne 

Webster 

Winnebago. . , 
Winneshiek . . 
Woodbury . . 

Worth 

Wright 



Total 



ACRES OF LAND. 



£ 

B 
*3 



o 

o 

a 

-a 

► 

1 



a> 

fa 

C3 « 



2,883 
78,7j0 
34.120 
29.531 
17,549 
51,120 

5,770 
112,899 



25 

26,425 

139 

345 

1,316 

45.040 

17,006 

36.7C2 

10,875 

903 

151,053 

3,910 



14,015 
123,833 
79,585 
73,700 
665,615 
91,295 
18, 414 
73,666 



24,7il 

10,015 

18,288 

12,450 

91,914 

65,477 

47,906 

109,803 

41,015 

10, 101 

3G4 

66,211 

2,096 

2,325 

1,685 



135 

65,824 

656 

1,384 

4,286 

73,473 

35,240 

01,253 

39,076 

2,683 

43,209 

14,558 



192.435 
2,778,900 
1,017,015 
>, 330, 710 

007,070 
1, 997, 648 

232,082 
3,886,294 



16.610 

122.007 

57.022 

59.919 

33.664 

73.354 

8,658 

145,405 



LIVE STOCK. 



I 



3,792,792 



48,074 

5,956 

02.556 

30, 131 

121,364 
82,831 
96,930 

113,043 

97 071 

20,734 

3,579 

158,557 

12,194 

18, 405 

4,034 



800 

1,645,890 

2,700 

4,650 

32,810 

1,892,316 

424,211 

975,925 

425, 098 

41,850 

4, 405, 186 

127, 610 



43,896 

170 

415 

1,805 

62,274 

23,565 

38,304 

18, 491 

1,700 

209,274 

6,541 



136 
4,174 
1,623 
1,440 

683 
2,283 

318 
4,926 



i 

•3 

a 






6,277,115 



626,574 

313, 943 

577, 617 

377,447 

2,800,204 

2,004 023 

1,843,000 

3, 304, 843 

1, 18.J, 586 

257,405 

11,900 

2,221,697 

127,698 

120.800 

49,095 



119,899,547 



30,004 

18,006 

23,007 

19,295 

123,876 

61,303 

72,094 

143,116 

46,300 

13,122 

1,298 

152,387 

7,109 

8,232 

3,815 



1,568 
4 

12 

29 

2,550 

940 

1,014 

919 

45 

5,331 

259 



5,327,033 



1,107 

&15 
1,097 

5C9 
4,688 
2,909 
2,689 
4.380 
1,800 

489 

7 

2,804 

196 
82 
69 



175,088 



5 

156 

20 

48 

6 

96 



200 



40 



1 

42 
27 
46 
26 



184 
2 



12 
9 

24 

28 
230 
283 

42 
179 

50 



22 
4 

S 
1 



5,734 



8 
•8 



231 
4.332 
1.0S8 
1,571 
1.063 
2,367 

325 
5.389 



1,211 

629 

991 

689 

4,809 

3,013 

2,530 

4,847 

1,877 

616 

42 

4,195 

229 

327 

128 



189,802 






o 



143 
1,341 
377 
5G5 
534 
821 
143 
941 



4 


4 


1,445 


721 


28 


20 


49 


31 


78 


75 


2.558 


564 


1,198 


382 


1,530 


403 


789 


411 


75 


34 


5.GS3 


936 


\ 313 


141 



297 
148 
524 
315 
800 
735 
510 

1,139 

829 

309 

30 

2,167 

1G2 

214 

38 



56,964 






33G 
8. 02) 
2,087 
2.710 
1,184 
3,796 

463 
7,067 



7' 
2,646 
63' 
100, 
146 
3. 742 I 
2.13S 
2.204J 
1,177 

109; 
7,3a 

322 



1,460 

918 

1,292 

7G3 

9,812 

5,863 

4,199 

7, lOB 

2.606 

&5 

56 

5,922 

413 

330 

213 



293, 3S 
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STATE OF IOWA. 



AOEICULTUBE. 



.„„s™c.. 


rnoDucED. 


1 


1 
f 


1 
1 


S 

i 


1 


1 


1 


^ 


1 


i 
1 


1 
1 


i 

1 


1 
1 




B»> 


tsi.in 

568,150 
Sl(i,I(» 
SO-illH 
110,070 
3M,7C8 
SO,fiCT 
GDI, 605 


4,3M 
118,830 

77,053 
G3,»!l 
3e,53B 
10,003 
310,481 


1.730 
1.937 
1.S19 
4,179 

13.590 


S3, 743 
1,5TI,0SB 
477.773 
393,880 
101,489 
700, BM 
103. 7D0 
1,111,9BS 


4,030 

ei,03i 

83.283 

38.103 
51,833 
£9,699 
1,511 

ni,iia 








si.au 

8.B59 
4.63) 
623 
19,518 
1,731 
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43. SM 
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52,817 
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512, GJ5 

201,310 
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e3» 
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S,533 

B,Eia 

9,109 


191.127 
1CT.265 
203.203 
160.635 

1.153,573 
993.060 
873,949 

1,110.120 

572,161 

63,100 

3H» 

331, cni 

El, 131 

18,667 
7,600 


17.711 
20,993 

7,600 
7,581 
27.384 
28,955 
50,862 
76, KB 
33,471 
7,916 
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S,7B7 
0,703 
2,967 
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1,177 
3,590 

5,807 
1.910 
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STATE OF IOWA. 



AGRICULTURE. 
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STATE OF IOWA. 
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STATE OF KANSAS. 



AGRICULTURE. 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
IC 
17 
18 
19 
20 
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22 
23 
24 
25 
2G 
27 
28 
^ 
30 
31 
33 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 



COUNTIES. 



Allen 

Anderson . . . . 

Atchison 

Bourbon 

Brcckinrldf^o . 

Brown 

Bntlcr 

Chase 

Claj 

CoiTce 

Davii 

Dickinson 

Doniphan . . . . 

Dom 

DongkuB 

Franklin 

Godfrey* ... . 
Greenwood... 

Uanter 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Leavenworth. 

Lian 

Lyklns 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

McGhee 

Morris 

Nemeha 

Osage 

Otoe* 

Pottawatomie 

RUey 
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WabauBseo... 
Washingrton * . 
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Woodson . ... 
"Wyandott 



Total. 
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20,889 

26,604 

3,075 

80 

2,332 

3,792 

3,9C8 

8,973 

4,030 



6,866 

1,076 

18, 796 

53,094 

38,425 

05,353 ! 

80,120 

CO, 478 

13, 851 

80 

8,039 

41,648 

15, 471 

44,064 

19,775 



68,200 

0,700 

210,900 

599,705 

603,305 

1, 247, 410 

673, 153 

69-1.605 

102, 800 

2,000 

52, 900 

63,305 

111,310 

227,055 

133,130 



^,654 

11,744 

43,305 

5-1, 274 

31,594 

£5, 760 

3,603 

5,666 

975 

22,875 

6,810 

1,580 

35,123 

380 

C8,351 

25,778 



4,745 
600 
12, 515 
26.156 
28,415 
45, 182 
41,006 
37,984 

6,868 
60 

2,364 
14,688 

5,757 
10,821 
12, 449 



8,877 

3,832 

10,653 

6,829 



2,917 
3,301 



38,456 
11,523 
39,758 : 
35,989 I 



231,475 
161,300 
511,700 
234,250 



22,926 

9.586 

37,070 

16,460 



LIVE STOCK. 



e 

o 



if 

a 
9 

3 

8 

< 



967 

453 

I 

977 

1,7C8 . 

726 ' 
I 
713 

51 j 

89 : 

18 , 

500 ; 

136 ' 

i 

23 i 

I 

1, 182 I 

20 j 

1,828 I 

810 ' 



135 

18 

327 

964 

884 

1,355 

1,472 

1,168 

115 

1 

152 ! 

516 I 

178 

464 

215 



388 
186 
674 
311 



53 

22 

232 

99 

37 

22 

5 

7 

1 

24 

9 

3 

73 

2 

126 

48 



34 

117 

129 

80 

C7 

5 



12 
35 
28 
72 
23 



13 

4 

88 
o 



12,169 
11,066 



115.500 
199, 450 



8,005 
17, 315 



165 

I 

365 



8 
10 



o 



1,319 

704 

1,508 

2.203 

1,231 

892 

207 

2C5 

44 

1,049 

290 

46 

1,460 

20 

2,579 

1,047 



204 

41 

446 

1,288 

899 

1,599 

1,697 

1,663 

245 

4 

193 

621 

3G2 

722 

416 



831 
265 
997 
558 



343 
332 



405,468 



1,372,932 



12, 258, 239 



727, 694 



20,3^14 



1,496 



28,550 









g 






M 


9 




O 






e« 


-s 




c 


& 






•• 


£ 


& 


.3 




^ 


5 


i 



1,3C4 

479 

1.380 

1,S39 

1,039 

C14 

145 

20G 

26 

732 

227 

40 

9G0 

4 

1.538 

7C7 



46 

no 

817 

655 

1.150 

1.415 

1,423 



6 
243 
5T1> 
300 
465 
2D4 



56S 
171 
S80 
461 



278 
172 



21^551 



2,325 

£87 

3. 031 

2,30B 
1,444 

1,131 

1£9 

310 

44 

1.220! 

309 

72 

2,484 

IG 

4,011 

2,207 



I 



4^ 

74 

1,293 

2,238 

1,660 

2.221 

2,326 

1,903 

281 

10 

331 

886 

387 

965 

825 [ 



1.392 
333 

1,637 
799 



558 

397 



43.354 



rj 



l^ 



iK 









£ 

w 

< 



li! 



n.« 



♦ No return. 
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STATE OF KANSAS. 



AGRICULTURE. 



1 

2 

a 

4 

5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
IC 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
S4 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 



COUKTIES. 



Allen 

Anderson . . . . 

Atchison 

Doarbon 

Breckinridgo . 

Brown 

Butler 

Chase 

aay 

Coflfeo 

Davis 

Dickinson 

Doniphan 

Dom 

Douglas 

Franklin. 

Godfrey 

Greenwood . . 

Hunter 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Leavenworth . 

Linn 

Lykins 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall. 

McGbeo 

Morris 

Nemeha 

Osage 

Otoe 

Pottawatomie 

Riley 

Showneo 

Wabaunsee. . . 
Washington . . 

Wilson 

Woodson . ... 
Wyandot I 



PRODUCED. 



o 



o 

.a 

m 



n 



15 

65 

715 

60 



120 



51 



1,220 



a 
.a 



M 
o 

n 



95 
1,174 
1,635 

756 
1,395 
2,633 

178 

424 

4 

3,050 

228 



1,777 



o 

a 

I 



O 



1 •- 

o 



o 

g 

1 

a 






•9 

a 





13 



100 



#99 



100 



2,690 

100 

1,450 

50 



2 

427 



35 



2,674 



178 

5,085 

147,992 

11,865 

35,650 

56,238 

4,525 

9,095 

1,190 

32,944 

12,095 

2,150 

83,986 



521 
215 
580 
150 
2,050 
1,880 



900 



785 
1,265 



986 



I 



o 

s 

a 

I? 



s» 



o 



93 
100 

6.064 
99 

9,47.'S 

3,150 
230 

1,005 
110 
205 
900 
1G5 

2,833 



6 



m 
8 
J3 



i 



40 
119 
i^O 

40 
133 

3 
6 

m 



]6( 



297 
170 



3,452 
1,582 



80 
50 



70 
242 



700 
2,097 



97,495 
70,851 



1,605 
3,132 



3,965 
2,278 



3» 



Total. 



60 



384 



1,248 



170 
350 
900 
226 

8 



894 
2,398 
1,588 

442 
2,765 
2,119 

258 



100 



5 



58 



30 
3 



929 
93 

TOO 

957 
2,306 



90 



16 



626 

150 

11,295 

125 

35 

35 



10,250 
1,300 
23,830 
51, 131 
48,860 
46,437 
68,597 
53,100 
6,930 



150 



2,156 



340 



1,510 



5,851 
360 

9,895 
21,100 
14,555 



1,211 

370 

10 

1,715 

6,000 



655 
71 

519 
3.947 
3,041 
1,878 
4,095 
3,632 

431 



320 



100 
280 
310 



727 

6 

SQ9 

1,834 

902 



45 



151 



967 

462 

4,341 

1,007 



27 



29 



845 



225 



38,960 
11,135 
59,511 
28,500 



400 

810 

1,300 

1,840 



2,364 
1,057 
3,217 
1,940 



4,716 



805 
335 

41,575 



270 



656 



583 



2,262 
500 

31,&ll 



13,292 
8, 564 

1,093,497 



160 



29,045 



1.182 
75 

56,232 



82 



8 



103 



1£ 



231 

470 

2?: 

313 
4 



14 



VXf 



li 



e? 



3,0C 
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IM 

S,3tt 
B,53I 

a, SIS 

1,713 

«S 

S.7aB 


71 
SS 






•17. 3B 
!«.» 
4^000 
».W 

19,017 
1,1110 

3.eao 

430 
HKS 
4.7W 
OBO 
40.3O4 
43 
41.000 
3ROT 
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1110 
■H 
1,S40 
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>.«43 
■plCT 
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31 OO 

MS 

1^443 

4%U4 

wm 

3K43S 
44.431 
90.00 
3.903 
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4107 

no 

I.B!1 
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(300 
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IklU 
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STATE OF KENTUCKY. 



agricultuhe 



1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
SO 
51 
52 
53 

:a 

55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
Gl 
02 



COUNTIES. 



Adair 

Allen 

Anderson 

Dollard 

Barren 

Bath 

Boone 

Boarbon 

Boyd 

Boyle 

Bracken 

Breathitt 

Breckinridge 

BuUitt 

Butler 

Caldwell .... 

Calloway 

Campbell 

Carroll 

Carter 

Casey 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crittenden . . 
Cumberland . 

Davicgrf 

Edmondson . . 

EmUI , 

Fuyotto 

Fleming 

Floyd 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Garrard 

Grant 

Gniven 

Grnynon 

Greene 

Greeiiup 

Hancock 

Ilardia 

Harlan 

Harrison 

Hart 

Henderson . . . 

Henry 

Ilickmmi .„. . 

Hopkins 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Jessamine 

Johnson 

Kenton 

Knox 

La lino 

Laurel 

Lawrence 

Letcher 

IxjwU 



ACRES OF LAND. 



58,132 
58.096 
63,842 
44,922 

114,150 

125,894 
94, 210 

176, 916 
15,290 
78,746 
70.560 
18, L-93 
75.C96 
54.065 
42,210 
66,717 
52.112 
42,203 
44,632 
43,334 
50,Ct;5 

158.002 

147,689 
£7,500 
41,558 
51,095 
45. CX 
93. :J22 
25.310 
40. 828 

174, WKJ 

107.841 
27, 'JG3 
82, 41.2 
2G.418 
38,181 

112.812 
CO, 409 
89, C77 
:Aj, fiOl 
C5, 0C9 
3:J, 129 
30, (EJ2 

i:jl,5I4 
27, 126 

159, 4G2 
5(1. 4C8 
92,8.4 

115, 16 J 

30, ze^ 

79. 7J6 
12.922 
114,857 
7G, 313 
21,563 
51,454 
48, 910 
53. 263 
:M. 729 
.18, 236 
16,291 
49,837 



102,230 

106.013 

41,328 

117,550 

172,441 

84,307 

54,684 



91,014 

32,628 

57,770 

226,518 

134,^53 

74,378 

142,203 

107,731 

133.320 

25.285 

33.252 

241,674 

129,829 

215, 970 



« 

8 

-a 

► 



227.306 

60, 970 

129,736 

97, 844 

14G.a")9 

77, 171 

106, «J8 

1,603 

07,000 

Ifr), 5J9 

31.4:K) 

32, 623 

26,399 

21,982 

52,705 

230, 4C8 

138.417 

83. 420 

89, 249 

48, CM 

184, 41)7 

341,051 

30.(»l 

104,183 

154, V2G 

bG, 27G 

63,353 

199,018 

72,723 

57. 175 

38.499 

156. 287 

35,214 

169,064 

87,487 

119,011 

198, 275 

150,912 

110,585 



$1,063,263 
1.414,413 
1,798,182 
2,236,281 
2,590,583 
3, G94, 743 
6,386,165 
13,036.380 

610,225 
3, 424, 814 
2, 493, 135 

452,020 
1.677.235 
1. 773, 744 
1, 073, 144 
1, 972, 031 
1,618,946 
2, 797, 505 
2,008,835 
1, 122. 061 
1, 020, 700 
8,914,405 
6, 589, as 

501,280 

84-2,066 
1,530,405 
1,252,562 
4.598,215 

5<>5. 803 

907,519 

13.431,717 

3,127.018 

032,430 

2, 574. 235 

1. 323. 214 
1.414,627 

3, 974. 189 
2.121,321 
3.140,260 

98<;,2C7 
1,154,698 
1,190,019 
1,092,C55 
3, 45G, 45G 

510,781 
5,032,910 
1.372,929 
.•>. 242, 955 
4,536,680 
1, 108, ;«3 

2, 373, 995 
255,526 

11,140,950 

5, 297, 800 
482,795 

2,613,330 
881,141 

1, 467, 474 
472,778 
837,015 
281,764 

1, 438, 467 



S 

Is 

« -a 



3 *' 



LIVE STOCK. 



$49,9C8 
57.391 
52, 116 
65,438 

196,031 
75,154 

114,808 

142,240 
8.558 
77,529 
87,107 
6,627 
82,631 
50,843 
44,143 
70,114 
65,812 
61,900 
48.534 
37,898 
41.359 

246,719 
93,217 
17,137 
31, 512 
62,265 
38,517 

122. 0l»9 
27.409 
25,412 

138.870 

106, (zn 

9.474 

0:1. 556 

33, 125 
43, 362 
64,915 
51,024 

141.834 
57, 651 
44,367 

34. 5i7 
44. 552 

139.354 

12. 028 

13G. 301 






151. i(:9 

120, 5 :7 

43, C8G 

86,752 

3,601 

192. 773 

94.986 

8, 41»3 
78.315 
22,109 
56,587 
22,604 
18.0-11 
14,444 
48.631 



i 

o 



2.742 
3,389 
3.210 
1,837 
e.521 
5,549 
4.388 
7,357 

556 
3,775 
3,886 

806 
3,163 
2,442 
2,461 
2,683 
2,868 
2,305 
2,335 
1.786 
2,5S3 
4,952 
6.910 

962 
1.390 
2,617 
2,030 
4.495 
1,308 
1,911 
8,155 
5.206 
1,310 
3.736 
1.186 
1,920 
4,5-26 
3.358 
5.440 
2,602 
2,743 
1,221 

1. 4-27 
6,228 
1.199 
7,925 
2.783 
3,562 
5, 439 
1,4G0 
3,913 

483 
5,915 
4,865 
1,018 
2.513 
l,rj7 

2, 728 
1,165 
l,4&t 

710 
2,517 



I 

a 

I 



614 

1,328 
961 
736 

1.504 

2,7:8 
610 

8,884 
64 

3,482 
ISO 
38 
530 
313 
327 

1,229 

1,022 
117 
365 
196 
532 

3,505 

4.333 
217 
366 
637 
383 

1,033 

65 

319 

4,289 

968 

52 

1,574 
689 
134 

2,875 
417 

2,206 
2(M 
738 
145 
149 
652 
66 

2,627 
4G4 

1,75a 

1, 374 

641 

987 

30 

1,012 

1,434 

59 

238 

240 

216 

88 

41 

34 

176 



o 

s 

I 



I 



ft 

s 



9,214 


883 2.G06 


la 


8,171 


1,320 2,598 


au 


1.635 


564 


2.235 


i% 


9,158 


1,3(X 


> 3,692 


12s 


4,179 


2; 181 


6.234 


EJK 


3,4X 


1,904 


6,019 


na 


3.031 


584 


5,897 


uc 


4,510 


9S4 


12^411 


i€e9 


5G3 


eos 


1,6S6 


ic 


8,300 


604 


4,754 


?.R 


2.300 


486 


3,615 


IS 


1.465 


827 


2; 125 


4.S 


2.496 


1,316 


3,441 


msis 


2,163 


500 


3.319 


7.62 


1.965 


],2S8 


3^273 


7.S 


2.303 


1,GEM 


4.030 


7.S 


2,397 


1,337 


3,386 


8.E 


2,196 


201 


1,931 


15J 


1,461 


614 


2,316 


iKI 


2.033 


1,355 


3,497 


§.53 


1,768 


1,039 


3,336 


lO.«fU 


4,436 


1,487 


6,033 


15. S J 


3,560 


1,665 


10.891 


li« 


1,976 


919 


3.038 


tr. 


1.446 


916 


9,136 


5.35 


2.215 


1.SBS 


3,930 


a© 


1,809 


1,126 


3.039 


*:*• 


3,816 


1.879 


6.570 


ll©! 


1,216 


796 


1,879 


ir 


1,464 


923 


2,694 


5.?: 


4,449 


1.0G8 


11.251 


Ii3} 


2.882 


603 


4,716 


10. Kl 


1,819 


1.076 


3,692 


6?4: 


2,252 


649 


3.341 


6.12 


1.257 


406 


2,115 


a^'^'s 


1.258 


473 


1,955 


3,5fl 


2,4G0 


965 


4,342 


7.3S 


2.062 


825 


4.130 


6l€4S 


4,716 


2.613 


7.668 


15.443 


2,410 


1,386 


5,199 


Ii4:! 


2.136 


1,163 


3.409 


S.jfti 


1.229 


1,039 


2.570 


a<si 


1,424 


788 


2,027 


iJsi 


4. 721 


1.5G8 


6,273 


VXi 


2,143 


1,034 


3,007 


6,901 


4,065 


913 


6.486 


15, iX 


2. 359 


1,194 


2.345 


9.4a: 


3.302 


1,533 


6. 150 


7.744 


3.377 


0G2 


5,223 


n<Bi 


1,5^13 


798 


2.127 


121* 


3,220 


1,594 


6.113 


laoti 


645 


337 


1,069 


3.4a 


5,492 


365 


4,230 


7.9U 


2,639 


486 


4.771 


7,836 


1.289 


765 


2.307 


5.411 


2,2J)8 


965 


1.731 


4,39 


2,207 


527 


4,239 


9,5:1 


2,162 


580 


2.993 


6.7S 


1,334 


811 


2,912 


7,U5 


1,906 


1,517 


3.263 


9,414 


1.28.-. 


336 


9,647 


iTTS 


1,917 


713 


9.598 


iTfli 
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T,Eat 
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3Cfi.WW 
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soansT 


i.^cra 


tai.esi 


•n.aa 



re5,ec; 
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48, »1 

139. era 

»M7 

3i,:is 

1.432 
IIK.OSO 



13.334 
32, H8 

i.au 



500. «e 

XH.ft!a 

368.400 



3CS.525 
7«.3Ti 

1,030. XII 
431, l£9 
301,000 
3111,70) 
31^430 

1.181. SOS 

480. B14 
1. IJt!«5 

3IB.QaC 



n»;3D0 
£8.714 

4.Ares 



450. ssa 


E.109 


SLO,sns 




325.20) 


3,iwa 


703. 806 


«,TM 


.14fi,«« 


125, 5M 


Bir,7M 


43,0=9 



30.804 
13. (HI 

w.aoa 

02.941 

130,010 

am 

53,047 

11,083 
37,?J3 



a.oa . 
BiOTe , 

m, isi . 



17. sm ., 

4.77S .. 



30.301 

i,si7.7!a 
9.tna;«)a 



11,409,010 

le, 110 



5.070.913 

a.3M4n 

306, UU 



1,UA84« 

»ra.3e7 

3,llM.3Xt 



lo.8w ... 
t^iu ... 



as. 910 

11343 
13, 4W 



RUT 



si.uei 
iaa<3 

5.&U 

10,91.1 
X!;4:;7 
1^813 

sa338 

18.83) 
It. Ii« 
W.T^ll 

0. JM ■ 

MW I 
3.-STS8! 
»,4t3 

8.103 



2,M 
(Ult 



10,1^8 



e.WT 

13. 731 
S3. 404 



3. SIS 

1.^:3 

0.810 



o.sa 33 

XtXtt, 31 

ia.uc { 3S 



7,003, «0 
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STATE OF KENTUCKY. 



AGRICULTURE. 



1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
G 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
IG 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
23 
23 
24 
23 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
39 
33 
34 
33 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
SO 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
63 



COUNTIES. 



Adair.... 
Allen .... 
Anderson 
Ballard... 



Barren 

Both 

Boone 

Bonrbon 

Boyd , 

Boyle 

Bracken 

Breathitt 

Breckinridge 

Bullitt 

Bntlcr 

I Caldwell 

Calloway 

Campbell 

Carroll 

Carter 

Casey 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crittenden . . . 
Cnmborland . 

Davieis 

Edmondflon... 

E«tlll 

Fayette 

Fleming 

Floyd 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Oallatin 

Oorrard 

Grant 

Oravea 

Orayson 

Greene 

Greenup 

Ilancock 

Uordin 

Harlan 

Harriflon 

Hart 

Henderson . . . 

Henry 

Hickman 

Hopkins 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Jessamine 

Johnson , 

Kenton 

Knox 

La Rue 

Laurel 

Lawrence 

Letcher 



PRODUCED. 



408 



5 

100 
2,950 
2,546 



838 
7,723 



10 
81 



45 



9,329 
878 



50 

110 

10 

15 

2 



248 



5 
10,453 
11,454 



5,101 



90 
688 

75 
5 
3 



1 

118 



3,230 



200 

2,298 

90 



8 

45,305 

2,180 



1,234 



53 
5 



Lewis 



767 



tf o 

•a 



o 



3 

13 

137 

10 

10 

100 

142 

340 

28 

594 

005 

31 

97 

25 

5 

5 

70 

4C7 

1G7 

303 



10 

118 

23 

21 

25 

20 

177 

104 

120 

539 

64 

59 

245 

14 

130 

384 

98 

205 

33 

6 

280 

170 

303 

S81 



65 

721 

1,413 

20 

90 

13 

358 

30 

51 

341 

126 

34 

321 

301 

447 

545 







1^- 






$985 
1,767 
2.3C8 
1,894 
8,037 
1,GG6 
14,496 
18,941 



13, 172 

5,356 

1,411 

2,903 

2,403 

45 

1,275 

1,134 

5,103 

3,292 

12, 817 

43,755 

10,905 

14,331 

1,280 

1,133 

3,753 

2,007 

7,234 



2,443 

10,659 

14,094 

2,032 

7,149 

10,443 

6,898 

10,400 

3,340 

7,438 

350 

110 

G,0C5 

5,037 

6,478 

994 

1,060 

680 

11,638 

10,006 

727 



34,218 
6,030 
4,246 

12,700 

402 

433 

1,038 

7,143 

3,635 

10.629 



o 






13 
1 



233 

30 

5,508 

246 



1,243 
14,601 



6 
316 



74,520 
2.220 



154 

1,447 

428 

45 



14 

11 

472 



8,801 
119 



1,327 

40 

2,762 

483 

330 

75 



83 



55 

194 



257 

4.335 

14 



10,548 
15 



13,427 



141 
1,040 



o 
g| 

ii 



$5 

145 

148 

1,348 

20,51)8 



4,230 
2,795 



3,815 
58 



90 
30 



280 

893 

83,883 

1,436 

11,104 

3,888 

1,343 

433 



5 

245 

54 

2,840 



319 

17, 341 

1,533 



3,903 
1,425 
1,313 
1,735 



1,378 

114 

76 

3,019 

6:8 

32 



3,975 

90 

587 

3.303 

1,417 



145,605 
4,820 



62, 159 
85 



.33 

903 

1,739 

1.960 



s 



& 



112,540 

88,933 

115,558 

102,5:13 

164, 443 

190,337 

196,963 

220,190 

29,430 

131,963 

134,631 

35,0G5 

100,398 

94,333 

67.156 

84,058 

63,098 

53,375 

88,885 

149, 176 

115,903 

190,236 

105,973 

73,097 

70,076 

09,063 

62,632 

83,174 

48,748 

82,511 

203,787 

158,183 

49,370 

108,835 

46,360 

77,134 

83,956 

111,626 

187,070 

113.501 

73,848 

64,241 

03,109 

188,099 

55,802 

107,065 

87,386 

154, 364 

196,584 

61,281 

127,281 

28,135 

253,846 

135,805 

72,949 

151,065 

136, 185 

71,406 

62,973 

65,033 

36,500 

106,437 



I 



1,070 

233 

847 

33 

704 

1,435 
360 

4,095 



7.015 
395 



20 

487 

185 

7 

391 

103 

UO 

23 

877 

483 

2; 943 

59 

1,315 



725 

245 

253 

939 

2,431 

68,636 

143 

27J 

180 

405 

3,803 

621 

40 

483 

354 

45 

45 

303 

106 

6,297 

155 

250 

2,084 

15 

475 

56 

1,770 

530 



114 

1,525 

35 

15 

130 

1.413 



m 
§ 

n 



793 

410 
1,1C7 

714 
1.453 
1,710 
3,470 
4,668 

8BI 
S;790 
1,2!I3 
34 
1.337 
8; 119 

507 

653 

454 
1,737 
3,910 I 

943 

733 
1,348 
8.900 

269 

337 

&3B 

597 
2,896 

137 

823 
3,639 
3,443 

195 
1,234 
8,209 
1,477 
1.814 
1,384 
1,123 
1,063 

865 
1,463 
8.004 
3,613 

147 
8,227 

711 
2,064 
3,065 

733 

1,079 

49 

9.543 

1.657 

304 
2i575 

732 
1.253 

761 

481 



1.610 



l» 






9 
3 



1 

1 



69 



1 
13 
11 



2 

16 
20 
31 

237 
6 

126 

■ • • « « 

11 
17 
5 
20 
43 
111 

k • • • a 

19 

5 

k « » * • 

72 

3 



2 
18 



9 
12 

8 



12 

m m m m 

40 
10 



14 

7 
IB 



.9 

I 



I 

i 

O 



ISO 
501 
351, 
31 
317 



35 

7,359 

1 

594 

215 

5 

29 

246 

333 

253 

216 

52 

2,073 

ISd 

431 

331 

6,940 

6J 

330 

305 

33 

38 

295 

ice 

476 

5S9 

66 

39 

158 

318 

1.793 

142 

131 

619 

133 

19 

72 

633 

1 

70 
41 



3,587 
45 

861 

25 

1,S6 

103 

82 



21 
637 
189 



c 



8 



IT 
.1 



m 



I' 

It 
I 

i 

Li 

It 

t 

■| 
I 

■ 

c 



1* 

I 

GT 



a 



In 



I-^ 












8'1'ATE OF KENTUCKY 



et 



AGniCnLTUBE. 



:i 



ll 



I 



3,011 
t.3Sl 

i,ao 
U.CCO 



1.4S0 



A 10! 
1&7I3 



u,iei 

3^1« 

4.G78 



lAOfil 



lG,TSi 



i.trja 
3,aa 



%1I< 



3,SJJ 

ISI 

B.SJI 



Hcn 


150,751 


12. 6M 


!a.vx 


ASM 




1ft ma 


iftasa 


l3.tM 


«i«53 


13,183 


», 141 


12,<iO 


U.*<T 


!SI,«0 


23,713 


a. 333 


3,0M 


Han 


IB, 036 


RMS 


i).*ia 



37.*m 


1I,G13 


litte 


a>,s*J 


t.xa 


11.I0S 


13,337 


37.433 


ICSOO 


K4il 


8,399 


13,1:5 


ie,l7fi 




UilTI 




i\e» 


S3.6U 


0.333 


i9.eo» 


1ft 773 




^993 


11.103 


CTja 


e.ix 




i9,sai 


14.183 


o.ow 


wan 


33,174 


8.340 


86 718 


S.7(U 


19.970 


8,044 


3.1130 


8.107 


1ft M 




».3C8 


ir.3-» 


later 


ixm 


KI.308 


11.33J 


19.061 


15. B3 


B,3M 


ICUl 


EI.IM 


),S» 


e.XD 


14.111 




3. OSS 


T.OM 


13. W 


coea 


10, ea 




3i.cn 


13, SM 


£m 


S,43S 



STATE OF IOWA. 



AGRICULTURE. 





C0CSTIi:9. 










PKODUCED. 












1 
1 


r 
1 




1 
1 




1 

S 

s 


■a 

1 
I 


1 

1 


1 
P 

t 

S 


1 


1 




ji 










$30 


108.(08 
1(2.!(71 

7i795 
171. W3 

SI.XJ 
B7i5» 


B3,M3 
8,398 
7,7» 

liias 

Rsse 
aMo 

1U,SM 


1.357 
9.474 

9.113 
8.034 

laora 




It. 




4,SM 


109 

a.iSi 

f>.tSOS 

i.taa 


SO 






Si 




U.~>..l1 








an 


1« 




















3 


IS3 




=.«! -' 

3S 

i.7;4 [ 13- 










I 






S0,T1» 


G.1SB 


are 


7,231 




OksoU ■ 
















BJ,C51 
1.350 
a 133 

a,i9!i 

1W,!M7 
B1.B70 

Will 

311,317 

H^7« 


100 
3,715 


30 

as 

430 
<73 

10.947 
5.515 

f ise 

*.77B 
505 

as. 100 

1,(09 






r. 




" 


S,!»l 


ISO 


s 


b.TS 




ao ^ 





































301 
0,101 


100 

a,irr7 

iSOO 
!i71B 

3:1113 

40S 











l,l»3 
SOB 


197 
SH 

4.0t3 


« 




MT 


w '■ 

a i 


















lunreoia 


18 








Rl 








Ba 






w,m 


i,iaa 


It 370 


78 
3 


ai.K» 


1.(75 


= 




















w 

TO 

!!,m 

1,6W 

*,fll!> 

110 


LB 
3.331 

3,i88 
T.WXI 
0,SG1 

lltt 
131 






- BO 


m,737 
39, Oca 

«,0M 
M,10S 
EW.CW 
15,-,DO0 

fflf, iga 

17i..8n 

w, as 

3,353 

am,M9 
ni,fwi 


«,60l 

a. SSI 

1S,M3 

7,B8; 

5,B-J0 
2.190 

SI. eia 

2. MO 


S.B9 
807 
*.5« 
3,701 

13.937 
10, BIO 

0.001 
1,Q?6 

S11,S63 

a.5-M 
1,375 




w 

B7J 

133 

3.931 

s,3ra 








ISO 






]\ 






' 


ss 


















"■^ 


S8G 


Hj 


17. 




•X> 




* 




Wuna 


10 










7,151 


.31 








PIG 1 * 






" 




"'^'^^ 1 
























» 


SRI i' 








« 












































* [ '"" " 




4G7,1CD 


SL!J,TtU 


118,377 


3, MO 


inOpBTo 


ll.!B3,Gfi8 


Bie,cu 


813,173 


3.<M 


1 
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1 






hfmp. 


1 
1 




1 

r 


1 


1 


i 
I 


1^ 


I 


•s 

I 

1 


1. 

If 




1 

1° 

1 


1 


!' 






















i.aia 
ii.aiT 

B,30J 
K1.KH 
1C,103 


210 
I, CM 

43C 


23,0211 

10, aw 


1,.-m3 
7,8Cfl 

B,CJT 


laci-o) 










i,ca 


tt? 








» 
















1 












Bl ^60 ' »« 


1 




130 
BCU 

EB 




18 

Si 




D.KW 




ica 


IRKD ' 67 










73. H3 1 OS 


1 










' 








30 




la 














71 




























122 a,«a 


SO 










15. e« 


u<. 


18,926 


7.18S 


"."," 


; 






















1 










1 













t 










] 




m 






D,B08 




13!) 


siiffs 

aCTo 

ICT-O 

B,aii 


so 

30 

an 


SC^TOl 
(MIG 


5,011 

mo 

l,2i« 

1,133 
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1 






















.« 


ft! 




10 








1 








3 








SO 


= 






9» 


7.100 


































*! 






^l 


». 




UK) 




IC. 


10, (fw 

10, 416 
P,513 
<!.(,-.- 

sn,aa 

Sl.110 

iB.as 

U.Wi 


1,33H 
118 


<.51I 

10. 1.T5 
5,aiT 

36.v:» 

30.817 

ia,.-i3 
yen 


a.nir. 
i.ia 

12, CIS 
f,4rt. 

*.:«7 














1 






« 










■j^. „ 










T.CJJ 












ICH 


U 


* 




s<. 








'«3-U ^ 


1 








i.3rr 




IM 
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^ 


I.IW 


!8 






1 
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a. ma 




7« 




' i 1 








W5 Uj 




.™ 




1 




D.R-.S 




4H 


M,(;i.-. 

K'l 

aw 


'll 


3,1S6 


,,™ 












1 1 
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1 1 












., 


^11 «» 


















ugl «il 4^\ ^-^ 


D,3!!l 


.=. 


3IS,43C 
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1,511, sia 


34.sk 
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STATE OF KANSAS 



AGRICULTURE. 



1 

9 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

SO 

21 

23 
24 



4bU 



2C 
27 
28 
'29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
3G 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 



COUNTIES. 



Allen 

Anderson . . . . 

Atchiion 

Doorbon 

Drccklnrid^o . 

Drown 

Dutlor 

Cliaso 

Clny 

Coffee 

Davis 

Dickinson — 

Doniphan 

Dom 

Douglas 

Franklin 

Oodflry*... . 
Greenwood... 

Ilantcr 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Leavenworth. 

Lian 

Lykins 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

BIcGhco 

Morris 

Ncmcha 

OBOgO 

Otoe ♦ 

Pottawatomio 

Rilcy 

Shawnee 

Wabannseo . . . 
Woshhjgton*. 

Wilson* 

Woodson . ... 
Wyandot t 



ACHES OF LAND. 



V 

z 

B 



2 



u> 



o 



► 

a 



a 

" 2 

a o 

B > 



1 



13,22G 
9,804 

irr.GCG 

22,404 

21,541 

13,048 

1,G31 

2,654 

481 

12,2GC 

2.959 

423 

20,C71 

3^1 

30,905 

16,995 



103,086 

30,545 

53,383 

107,483 

C2, 951 

40,CC9 

0,527 

12, 019 

2,446 

40.541 

10,C79 

2,185 

59,670 

008 

104,772 

10,808 



t2G0,719 

201,235 

055,193 

452,123 

049, 355 

348, QP5 

32,300 

91,820 

9,200 

344,040 

95,050 

8,400 

801, 878 

375 

1, 427, 795 

573, 848 



1,534 
524 

5,294 
22,910 
23, 502 

27,:;;x) 

20, 1*89 

21"), (-.01 

3, 1)75 

eo 

O o *>.-» 

3, 792 
3, 9(-8 
8, 'j73 
4, COO 



0,866 

1,070 

18,796 

53,094 

38,425 

C^, 35o 

80, 120 

a\ 478 

13, 851 

80 

8,009 

41,048 

15, 471 

44,004 

19, 775 



08,200 

6,700 

210,900 

5C9, 705 

003,305 

1,217,410 

C73, 15^) 

09-1, 035 

10 J, 800 

2,000 

50, 900 

03,305 

111,310 

227, 055 

133,130 



$28,654 

11, 744 

43,305 

5'»,274 

31,594 

25,700 

3,033 

5,606 

975 

22,875 

6,810 

1,^0 

35,123 

380 

08,351 

25,778 



LIVE STOCK. 



1 



a 

S 
s 



907 
453 
C77 
1,7C8 
726 
713 

51 : 

I 

89 

18 

500 , 

130 ' 

1,182 j 
20 I 
1,828 , 
810 



53 

22 

232 

99 

37 

22 

5 

7 

1 

84 



3 

73 

2 

126 

48 



4,745 
800 
12, 515 
20,150 
28,415 
45, 182 
41,000 
37, 984 

G,8a< 
60 

2,304 
14.C88 

5, 757 
10,821 
12, 449 



135 

18 

327 

904 

884 

1, 3'»5 

1,472 

1,108 

115 

1 

152 

5:g 

178 
464 
215 



117 
129 \ 

60 

07 



5 



12 

28 
72 
23 



z 



1,319 

704 

1.508 

S.203 

],231 

892 

207 

2C5 

44 

1,049 

290 

46 

1,480 

20 

2,579 

1,047 



204 

41 

446 

1,288 

899 

1,599 

1,097 

1,GC3 

245 

4 

193 

621 

302 

7-22 

410 



s 

M 

O 

•0 






I 



1.3G4 
479 
1,383 
1,S39 
1,000 
C14 
145 
20C 
26 
TJ3 
227 
40 
9G0 
4 
1,538 
7C7 



2,325 

£87 

3.C34 

2,338 

1,444 

1,131 

199 

310 

44 

1,226 

3G9 

72 

2,484 

IC 



156 

46 

110 

817 

655 

1,150 

1,415 

1,423 

205 

G 

243 

572 

300 

465 

294 



1,993 
2S?1 
10 
334 
886 
3S7 
965 
825 



c. 



i,:i2 

C 

Q 



• 

1,774 



4,011 


scr 


2,207 


7!M 


488 


6g 


74 


ID 


1,203 


» 


2.238 


7S 


1,660 


a 


2,221 


Lfr: 


2,326 


l,7^J 



cu 



17. 

579 

109 

133 

Q 



8,877 

3,832 

10,C52 

0,829 



38, 450 
11,523 

39, 758 
35,089 



2:n,475 
101.300 
511,700 
234,250 



22,920 
9.580 
37,070 I 
10,460 



388 
186 
(774 

i 

311 



in 

4 

88 
o 



ail 

2G."i 
997 
5:-8 



502 
171 
590 
4G1 



1,392 
393 

1.637 
799 



210 
6 

100 



Total. 



2,917 
3, 301 



12, 109 
11,066 



115,500 
199,450 



405, 408 



1,372,932 



12,258,239 



8.005 
17,315 



105 
305 
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32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
SO 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 



56 



57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
63 



COUNTIES. 



Adair 

AUen 

Andcnon 

Ballard 

Barren 

Both 

Booae , 

Bonrbon 

Boyd , 

Boyle 

Bracken 

Brcatbitt 

Brecklnridgo 

BalUtt 

Batler 

Caldwell 

Calloway 

Campbell 

Carroll 

Carter 

Cawcy 

Chrintian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crittenden . . . 
Cumberland . 

Daviess 

Edmondson . . . 

Estill 

Fnyetto 

Fleming 

Floyd 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Garrard 

Grant 

Graves 

Grayson 

Greene 

Grcennp 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Ilarlan 

Uarrison 

Hart 

Henderson . . . 

Henry 

Hickman 

Hopkins 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Jessamine 

Johnson , 

Kenton 

Knox 

LaRuo 

Laurel 

Lawrence 

Letcher 

Lowig 



PRODUCED. 



^ 



I 



468 



5 

103 

2,050 

2,&46 



858 
7,723 



10 
81 



45 



9,329 
878 



50 

110 

10 

15 

2 



248 



5 
10,4C3 
11,454 



5,101 



90 
C8fi 

75 
5 
3 



1 
118 



3,230 



200 

2,208 

90 



8 

45,305 

2,180 



1.234 



53 
5 



767 









3 

13 

137 

10 

10 

ICO 

142 

340 

28 

594 

605 

31 

€7 

25 

5 

5 

76 

4C7 

1G7 

303 



10 

118 

23 

21 

23 

20 

177 

1C4 

120 

5C9 

C4 

59 

245 

14 

130 

384 

98 

205 

33 

6 

28G 

170 

303 

281 



65 

721 

1,413 

20 

90 

13 

358 

30 

51 

341 

12G 

34 

321 

301 

447 

545 



5 





1^^ 



s 

-a 



$965 

1,767 
2.3C8 
1,894 
8,657 
1,666 
14,496 
18,941 



13,172 

5,356 

1,411 

9,902 

2,403 

45 

1,275 

1,134 

5,163 

3,292 

12,817 

43,755 

10,965 

14,331 

1.280 

1,133 

3,755 

2,007 

7,23-1 



2, 442 

10,C5J 

14, 094 

2,C3J 

7,149 

10, 443 

C,808 

10.4C0 

3,340 

7,438 

350 

110 

0,CC5 

5,C37 

6,47d 

99-1 

1,080 

C80 

9,294 

11,638 

10,006 

727 



o 
■ 

g 

I 

a 



13 
1 



233 

30 

5,508 

246 



1,243 
14,861 



6 

316 



74,520 
2,220 



154 

1,447 

428 

45 



14 

11 

472 



8,801 
119 



1,3?7 

4J 

2,7C2 

483 

300 

75 



83 



55 



1D4 



257 
4.335 

14 



34.218 
6.033 
4,246 


16,548 
15 


145,605 
4,820 


12,700 
402 


13, 427 


62, 159 
85 


453 


141 
1,640 




1,038 
7,143 


33 
903 


3,635 
10.629 




1,739 




1.960 



i 



o 

g s 

•a 



! 






$5 

145 

148 

1,318 

S0,5J8 



4,230 
2,795 



3,815 

58 



90 
39 



280 

893 

83,883 

1,456 

11.104 

3,988 

1,343 

432 



5 
245 

51 
2,843 



319 

17,311 

1,5:]3 



1,425 
1,313 
1,735 



1,378 

114 

76 

3,019 

32 



3, 975 

90 

587 

3,303 

1,417 



2. 



S 



% 

«k 

n 



s 



1^ 



o 



Si 




1 




9 


c 


U3 




■ 


1^ 


s 

• 


M 


M 


o 


• 

c. 

m 
m 
M 




BTATE OF KENTUCKY 



ei 



AGRICHLTUBE. 



I. 

i 



I I 



If 



3.011 

1,310 



91,491 
3t,4<6 

i.ia> 

1,M3 

a,Hs 



l.DW 

a,iaB 

4,U0 



e,ia> 

1.000 



1,313 

mom 



13,410 

91. em 

1,3£3 

ic^aa 
a,ua 



i.«a 


15,174 


4.013 


SftMl 


saa 


i.aeo 


Wl-H 


7. sea 


10.SM 


31,100 


El. 339 


a^we 


10. CIO 


S8.U94 


sn.(».' 


»4a3 


37.431 


ii.Gn 


1!1.7U» 


nS49 


4.fta 


13,100 


10,537 


37,433 



37,;mb 

11:170 
11.331 
HKJ 

14, 113 
3.009 
13.437 
10. «1 
HI. 137 



V.371 
37, 4» 
n,4«) 



laioi 



62 



STATE OF KENTUCKY. 



AGRICULTURE. 



63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

^ 
93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

loe 

103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
106 
109 



COUNTIES. 



Lincoln 

Livingston . . 

Logan 

Lyon 

McCracken . . 

McLean 

Madison 

Magoffin 

Marion 

Maraball 

Mason 

Meade 

Mercer 

Metcalfe 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Mnhlenbarg . 

Nelson 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Oldham 

Owen 

Owsley 

Pendleton . . . 

Perry 

Pika 

Powell 

Pulaski 

Rock Castle . 

Rowan 

RosseU 

Scott 

Shelby 

Simpson 

Spencer 

Taylor 

Todd 

Trigg 

Trimble 

Union 

Warren 

Washington . 

Wayne 

Webster 

Whitley 

Woodford ... 



Total. 



ACRES OF LAND. 


•f 


S © 

a a 

|2 






LIVE STOCK. 




1 

1 


1 






i 










1 
i 


1 

M 

c 

P 


• 

Cash value of 


•mm ^ 

i 


1 


■ 9 

a 

a 
i 

•< 


1 


f 


• 

1 

u 

•> 

1 

O 


ft 
( 

£ 


104,469 


58,612 


$3,993,899 


$54,509 


4,116 


3,780 


2,992 


1,277 


7.915 


n.TA 


34,653 


90,416 


1,283,874 


50,785 


1,796 


418 


1.951 


1.246 


2,428 


is 


130, 144 


156,656 


5, 743, 925 


180. S34 


4,749 


2,732 


3,979 


814 


4,519 


1&I5 


25,703 


64.533 


920,232 


39,544 


1,339 


540 


1.149 


811 


2,23 


IS 


29,073 


76, 619 


1,602.478 


47,024 


1,488 


714 


1,502 


6C1 


2,560 


IS. 


32.577 


65,686 


1,172,853 


47,693 


. 1.716 


271 


1.493 


705 


2.144 


ifi 


192,210 


95,211 


7,346,990 


105,074 


9,454 


5,496 


4,995 


2,312 


10,6:9 


Km 


17,963 


146,025 


392,353 


8,595 


869 


108 


1,157 


516 


S,2X 


IX 


103,278 


111, 681 


3,507,066 


79,609 


5,909 


2,027 


3,021 


1,326 


5.726 


i;» 


35,439 


• 89,787 


999,606 


43,798 


1,936 


393 


1,609 


1,143 


2,168 


iss 


128,300 


26,283 


6,005,997 


138,367 


6,536 


1,846 


3,747 


587 


6,372 


Iti 


65,603 


99,936 


1, 937, 357 


69,103 


2,688 


357 


2,122 


1,119 


3,331 


i9 


110, 957 


40,556 


4, 376, 120 


103,252 


5,631 


2,284 


3,131 


659 


4,396 


aa 


45,406 


74,722 


902,722 


42, 179 


2,607 


503 


1,918 


911 


2,518 


;2 


50,947 


108,129 


1,082,376 


43,914. 


2,681 


384 


1,991 


1.077 


3,1:61 


H,il! 


96,405 


36,718 


3, 915, 305 


57,693 


4,774 


2,741 


2,523 


1,311 


7,196 


IC 


55,246 


261,341 


1,094,821 


20,199 


1,964 


134 


2.288 


1,390 


3,576 


IE 


65,850 


180,349 


1, 848, 084 


69,950 


3,160 


987 


2,794 


1,301 


5,179 




118,211 


102,302 


5, 047, 877 


124,796 


5,839 


1,883 


4,232 


667 


8,046 


i;r. 


101,990 


34,116 


3,377,294 


75,909 


5,885 


1,924 


2,779 


666 


5.691 


ec 


81,900 


219, 012 


2, 128, 143 


97,775 


4,455 


563 


3,540 


2.273 


8,124 


lis: 


65,175 


31,331 


2, 706, 690 


81,709 


2,5rj 


271 


2,195 


262 


3.SSS 


1^ 


99,678 


88,961 


2, 284, 137 


68,469 


4,904 


547 


5,999 


1,498 


5,C97 


Via 


26,277 


231,160 


700, 213 


14, 649 


997 


71 


1.331 


728 


2.218 


i~ 


60,045 


70,632 


1, 956, 278 


52,987 


3,530 


217 


2,489 


667 


4,493 


=1 


18,754 


301,564 


419,538 


11,431 


788 


53 


1.541 


678 


3^187 


iC ■ 


22,527 


277,470 


537,098 


11,097 


1,201 


31 


2,034 


1,090 


3.792 


of 


13,073 


41,291 


273,326 


8,153 


555 


47 


523 


265 


e« 


il 


106,828 


195,062 


2, 032, 640 


78.551 


4,069 


1,021 


4,127 


2,330 


5^383 


£r 


31,656 


96,886 


50), 252 


23,166 


1,466 


270 


1.366 


665 


2.330 


U 


17,356 


64,900 


281, 576 


7,559 


642 


43 


615 


373 


1,004 


In 


36,805 


80,182 


824,714 


29,185 


1,628 


234 


1.483 


1,039 


2,106 


i6 


162,277 


3,039 


6,793,203 


119,886 


6,170 


3,441 


3,843 


1,257 


6.633 


n:.* 


198,664 


29,074 


9,831,836 


200,908 


8,103 


2,685 


4,929 


738 


10,239 


£.S 


64,159 


65,689 


2, 514, 577 


77,383 


3,584 


795 


1,978 


571 


3,047 


!•-' 


75,339 


42,660 


2, 704, 902 


80,030 


3,515 


974 


2,072 


207 


3.808 


tr 


56,580 


78,072 


910, 917 


41,001 


2,341 


339 


1,956 


592 


3,206 


J' 


91, 915 


116,330 


4, 316, 261 


106, 215 


3,121 


2,210 


2,40» 


560 


3,639 


ii' 


61,586 


131, 643 


1, 956, 460 


73,294 


2,655 


1,489 


2,055 


1,212 


3.463 


u- 


45,624 


36,596 


1, 378, 122 


44,261 


2,461 


284 


1,633 


299 


2,439 


a 


72.508 


121, 463 


4, 147, 800 


143, 700 


3,957 


822 


3,408 


1.597 


7.483 


ikJ 


134,892 


160,366 


6,268,412 


142, 495 


6,403 


2,569 


4,280 


2,020 


7.599 


HTi 


139, 574 


49,105 


3,718,324 


92,484 


5,845 


1,851 


3,217 


1,057 


5.U8 


U» 


78,620 


199,621 


1, 929, 375 


49,715 


2,566 


1,050 


2,672 


1,450 


5,165 


Hi-i 


42,832 


93,584 


1,232,375 


53,566 


2,097 


485 


1,836 


1,125 


2; 912 




40, 495 


260,776 


338,607 


28,724 


1,748 


243 


2,510 


1.374 


4.000 


ir 


108,327 


7,895 


6, 642, 240 


154,875 


5,415 


2,043 


2,695 


663 


5.553 


11 V 


7,644.208 


11,519,053 


291,496,955 


7, 474, 573 


355,704 


117,634 


269,215 


106,999 


457,845 


S£» 



Ln'i; BTOtK. 



STATE OF KENTUCKY. 



AGRICULTURE. 



1,003,1=6 



1S,BM 

33;^3l 



33.S38 

an 



S.U1 



103. 7M 



gJ3.7G3 
3H,H3J 



1,W2,K 
l,rJ8,658 . 



16,343 

58,317 
ai.SST 



Vosi 
i.evt 



T,3M,«o i.oaa.iiea 



64 



STATE OF KENTUCKY. 



AGRICULTURE. 



63 

64 

63 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

^ 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

103 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

106 

109 



COUNTIES. 



Lineoln 

Livingston . . 

Logan 

Lyon 

MeCrackcn . . 

McLean 

Madiion 

Uogoffin 

Marion 

ManhaU.... 

Mason 

Meade 

Mercer 

Motcolfe 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Mnhlcnbnrg . 

Nelson 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Oldham 

Owen 

Owsley 

Pendleton . . . 

Perry 

Pike 

Powell 

Bock Castlo . 

nowan 

Rnssell 

Scott 

Shelby 

Simpson 

Spencer 

Taylor 

Todd 

Trigg 

Trimble 

Union 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Whitley.... 
Woodford.., 



o 

I 






131 



23 
3 



39 
40 

7 



75,001 

10 

11.044 



1,671 

122 

8 

140 

25 

15 

3,800 



13 



3 

2,250 

6,045 

197 

2,107 



Total. 



723 

630 

50 

864 



56,880 



270,685 



PRODUCED. 



I 



JO 





106 

205 

18 

10 



24 

22 

19 

27 

3 

289 

171 

1,492 

57 



51 
393 



266 

40 

19 

80 

222 

142 

294 

42 

53 

13 

53 

421 

43 

45 

786 

581 

92 

20 

10 



96 
399 
110 
109 
168 

80 



79 
i319 

18,928 





5.° 

O 




$5,624 
3,967 
2,147 
100 
3,345 
2,554 

16,128 
1,099 
3,173 
4,721 

10.635 

11,418 
9,768 



1,871 

10,050 
5,004 
3,242 

13,391 
8,820 
2,359 

12, 910 
3,125 
1,431 
3,922 
1,662 
3,342 
1,497 
4,615 
2,315 
2,087 
4,930 
3,676 

12,730 

3,963 

6,445 

237 

400 

5,518 

563 

625 

4,945 

4,638 

2,916 

648 

20 

2,277 

604.849 



§ 






50 

22 

173 

32 



48 
283 



505 



2,429 

150 

420 

80 



£0 



12 
2,630 

20 

80 
7,105 

40 



580 

140 

25 



1,007 

1,171 

365 

140 

155 



2,483 



3G8 
326 



6,626 



179,948 



i 



o 
ll 

r 



♦10 

77 

5.305 



6,625 
740 



1,512 



17,103 
l.SGO 
4,C06 



342 
SS2 



53 

227 
194 

1,200 

52 

165 

1,700 



15 



15 

285 

5,205 

1 

1,505 

1,170 

810 

950 

12 



1,112 

210 

1,446 

558 

14 

24 



3,914 



458.245 



o 
•8 





n 



87,099 

70,438 

i:», 919 

45,482 

51,700 

08,321 

246,575 

26,922 

136,813 

74,4C8 

243,001 

95,454 

150.928 

72.470 

68,420 

115,702 

112,015 

92,062 

175,939 

139,295 

123,139 

107,580 

128.509 

56,125 

171,250 

46.137 

77,376 

23,540 

161,979 

65,936 

20,237 

55,455 

101,022 

257.844 

92,914 

94,578 

69,471 

102,223 

88,968 

88,687 

180,640 

174,007 

144,252 

104,475 

54,176 

126,086 

176, 640 

11,716,609 



«4 

e 

•8 





I 



v2 

O 



6,795 



960 



266 

12,730 

SS 

1,895 

390 

4,060 

330 

4,417 

2i 

1.343 

3.374 

1,092 

S16 

3,767 

4,185 

809 

130 

1,423 

85 

1, 



395 

643 

151 

4S9 

5,572 

3,800 

320 

3,705 

365 



fiOO 
40 



2,032 
S,066 
1,987 
80 
600 
1,561 

190,400 



s,ceB 

1,134 

1.643 

SG€ 



1,099 
3, OS 

199 
S;433 

364 
4,229 
1.486 
3,206 



1,360 



1,610 
3,763 
1,403 
2,426 
1.4S5 
11,064 
ISS 
1,535 

180 



I 



> 

o 



1,091 



1,715 

3,040 

723 

1,678 

533 

921 

661 

1,150 

11,901 

1,829 

1,733 

361 

585 

-305 

1,633 

158,476 



55 



3 
103 

» • • « • 

460 

17 



94 



9 
90 

14 
25 



S8 



15 

8 
199 



13 



3 
97 
35 



9.308 



.9 





a 

a 



906 



204| 
7221 

37 

41 

3,453 

49 

1,59 

1,39 

3» 

09 

310 i 
10' 
493 
96 

330 > 

916, 

1,3»' 

486 

103 

10^289 

640 

3S 

S8 



9S 

lie 

» 

173 
977 
6S 
143 
421 



48 

1,9SD 



175 

9» 

419 

37 

15 

8^561 



■ 

a 
r 

i 

i 

ft 
C 



4 
€ 



£.._.- 
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STATE OF KENTUCKY. 



65 



AGBICULTUIIE. 



PRODUCED. 



IIKMP. 



I' 



o 

a 



u 
o 




SOI 



13 



883 

3 

56 



100 
1,601 



673 



90 



33 



i 

3 



400 



835 
836 



10 



11 



1,903 



33^030 



^ 







10,810 

567 

2,838 

500 



2,075 
18,913 

4,256 

14,079 

375 



4,374 
6,573 

19,905 

11,979 
7,556 
8,668 
3,330 

10,361 
631 

23,393 

2,635 

768 

6.350 

940 

18.663 

13.406 

1,637 

109,5Jfi 

10,730 

1.473 

8,334 

70 

4,580 

10.850 
2,130 
9,221 



7S0 



3,863 
15,753 
11,903 

2.651 
14,872 

2.733 



o 
I 



g 

& ^ 
8 

JS 



U 






El- 






338 
115 



79 
691 
278 
968 
8 
4 
137 
243 
141 
910 
188 
837 
150 
577 
9 
286 
170 

25 
203 

19 
357 
254 

47 
1,423 
253 
114 
436 
6 
203 
104 
205 
650 

40 



29 



603 
728 
630 
49 
2:0 
510 



14 



3,880 
705 

4,213 
280 



611 

13,510 

4,431 

1.2G8 

702 
1,703 

126 
3,509 
4,783 
4,903 
5,557 
10,477 
3,821 
2,203 
3,446 
3,846 

637 
3,468 
7.413 
2,438 
6.141 
4,927 
1,717 
18,606 
6,033 
1,107 
4.428 
4,900 
1,770 

400 
2.925 
3.290 



2,643 

3.401 

100 

987 

4.263 

13,733 

50 

6.8:« 

133 

I 
I 



026 



4,344 



728,334 



28,873 



340 



3ea941 ! 



U 
II 



«s 



933 

103 

438 

SO 



127 

2.280 

883 

417 

51 

1,637 

84 

809 

16 

745 

1.620 

1.008 

760 

981 

703 

742 

349 

989 

56 



156 
35 



31 

383 

4.353 

238 

2.505 

1,846 • 

25 

427 

437 



29 
919 



43 
477 
TJ3 

S3 



803 



1: 

a 
"5 



o 

CO 



3,220 
2.522 

2.924 
425 



203 
8,279 
4.869 
4.474 

994 

26 

1.317 

6.002 

8,307 

7.971 

5.933 

27.107 

1,567 

3,533 

11.089 

6.770 

50 

4.001 

6.177 

4.096 

616 

3,501 

6.138 

33,164 

8,788 

63 

5.636 

2.313 

1.173 

471 

268 

2,398 



63 I 
361 ; 



I 



827 

5,736 

10.888 

75 

3.540 

391 



493 
284 
533 
221 
368 
433 
1.349 
706 
869 
405 
234 
303 
435 
143 
494 
840 
677 
427 
6^6 
109 
563 
256 
327 
606 
577 
2,797 
4.171 
383 

534 

248 
1.C81 

3r) 
636 
3jU 

45 
281 
301 
533 
630 
170 
471 

$a 

1.214 
273 

2.483 
343 



•9 

3 

o 



19.330 

6,840 

9.370 

3,663 

3,310 

11,389 

36,410 

10,577 

20,720 

7,358 

23,726 

5,582 

22.009 

6,933 

9,665 

17,573 

19.886 

12,533 

18,534 

15.290 

17. 114 

5,870 

94,894 

15,937 

840 

109, P05 

99,095 

12,ft*5 

94.780 

14,386 

4,352 

14, 8W 

16.642 

25,803 

5,372 

11.613 

8.000 

6.ai3 

11.717 

10.3GB 

23.965 

15.947 

33.832 

26.309 I 

8.370 

33,189 

13.836 



I 

t -a 



M 






♦19.677 
13,467 
38,221 

O, 9po 

5,309 
19,027 
35,120 

8.100 
26.547 
16.507 
20,208 
13,410 
18,140 
10.312 
28.286 
14.342 
86,836 
23.346 
23.481 
16,639 
94.780 

7.213 
83.934 
15,211 
13,833 
14,993 
2»J.904 

6.979 
49. 673 
18.4«l 

7,646 
IH, 1»27 
16. 699 
32.506 
24.061 
11. i:jei 
18.348 
80.435 1 
15,0:11 

6.983 
25.073 I 
50.350 I 
25.980 I 
40.014 I 
13.813 
3ri.478 
16. 241 



o 
o 

-a 

► 



8 

"a 

J 

a 
< 



f97.338 

84,903 

967.296 

63.C84 

60.602 

60,242 

197.590 

94.849 

142,943 

68.284 

188.463 

87.678 

129.415 

57.358 

68.610 

100.409 

68.787 

09,149 

108.996 

116, 310 

120.967 

71.560 

119,383 

53.192 

87.065 

51,190 

56,102 

17,463 

150,486 

48,185 

17.837 

78,763 

151,090 

903.684 

119.764 

97.648 

70.500 

1ft!, 616 

KD.538 

9.743 

946.490 

214.944 

134.091 

117.213 

79,333 

71.883 

114.908 



140,076 



I 



396^700 08,339 1,706.692 



2.09:5,578 11.0KOtTJB 



03 
0« 
63 
06 
67 
68 
09 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 



84 
83 
86 

87 



90 
01. 
93 
99 
94 
9S 
96 
97 
90 
90 

too 

101 
109 
109 
101 
105 
105 
107 
106 
lOi 
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1 

9 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
£0 
SI 
S2 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
33 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 



PARISHES. 



ACRES OF LAND. 



ABcension 

Asvomption 

Avoycllei , 

Baton Rouge, Eait. . 
Baton Rongo, West , 

Bienville* 

Bonier 

Caddo 

Calcoslea , 

Caldwell , 

Carroll 

Cataboula 

Claibomo 

Concordia 

Do Soto 

Feliciana, East .... 

Feliciana, West 

Franklin , 

Ibenrillo , 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Lafoyetto 

Lafourche 

Livingston 

Madison 

Morehouse 

Natchitoches 

Orleans 

Ouichita 

Plaquemines 

Point Coupee 

Rapides 

Sabine 

St. Bernard* 

St. Charles 

St. Helena 

St. James 

St. John Baptist . . . 

St Landry 

St. Martin's 

St. Mary's 

St. Tammouy 

Tensas 

Tcrro Bonne 

Union 

Vermillion 

Wa^hing^ou 

Winn 



Total. 



> 

E 
p. 

a 



£ 

c 

B 



42,666 
57,886 
58,078 
55,220 
32.044 



91,583 

98,928 

8,621 

21,468 

118, 116 
51,413 

114.699 
87,406 
96,591 
96,728 
71,539 
34, lliQ 
62,523 
70,873 
24,148 

111,375 
40,555 
10,537 

104,383 
52,968 
80,616 
5,749 
25,881 
28,975 
82,932 
105,839 
26,350 



109,213 

93,520 

243,664 

127, 401 

52,833 



29,969 
37,458 
45,166 
32,481 
93,292 
42,870 
78,389 
6,126 
117,355 
38,816 
82,791 
83,753 
22,177 
20,617 



220,772 

208,472 

28,781 

86,872 

175,994 

188,546 

389,738 

158,523 

282,354 

124, 316 

105,801 

127,655 

131,688 

215,002 

50,269 

52,432 

89,542 

95,683 

172,642 

150,032 

276,626 

19, 715 

96,447 

61,469 

169,025 

331, 117 

86,171 



o 
o 

a 
> 



16,253,790 
7,013,350 
5, 175, 358 
2,588,300 
3,650,210 



2, 707, 108 



54,594 
202,576 

63,885 

40, 505 
221,340 
170,011 
210, 481 

59,532 
236,675 
158,806 
210,684 
5,601 
148, 845 

85,6:8 



6,591,468 



4, 657, 057 

3, 843, 015 

236,920 

1,701,075 

15, 068, 712 
5,693,255 
2, 775, 080 

12, 335, 720 
2,546,987 
2,218,878 
2,244,516 
1,674,572 

12,661,190 
1,343,760 
2,682,080 
1,224,630 
4, 104, 100 
317,038 

11, 640, 660 
5,505,285 
5,059,293 
1,301,000 
2,323,633 
2, 791, 700 
8,815,520 
9, 340, 611 
414, 746 



c3 

a 

■ o 

S-3 

I > 

-* a 

a u 






6887,690 

700, 319 

238,787 

592,848 

1,106,250 



3, 261, 900 

1, 460, 107 

3, 557. 050 

2,592,800 

5, 026, 118 

4,850,021 

9,737,100 

168,261 

15, 452, 763 

7, 166, 390 

1,166,836 

412,365 

247,720 

488,190 



228,991 

110, 476 

41,675 

87,266 

596,883 

149, 160 

215,303 

837,310 

78,357 

213, 965 

345,725 

69,682 

886,719 

90,799 

55,060 

124,635 

568,292 

28,250 

364,920 

143,472 

99,815 

77,050 

97,489 

161,000 

2, 113, 835 

1, 092, 340 

43,327 



LIVE STOCK. 



o 



1,234 
1,609 
3,032 
2,030 
847 



1,167 
1,430 
2,180 



204,789,6^ 



579, 795 

80,657 

1,361,200 

408,250 

314,110 

236,027 

1,266,695 

4,323 

728,074 

946,733 

115,370 

53,025 

37,602 

46,674 



18,648,225 



2,035 

2.339 

1,941 

1,500 

1,506 

1,630 

1,273 

1,355 

1,532 

1,325 

388 

6,087 

962 

844 

1,346 

1,307 

2.837 

402 

678 

594 

2.757 

3.934 

1,269 



•S 

9 

a 

§ 



2,450 
2,577 
1,754 
1,941 
1,650 



2,501 

2,249 

112 



348 
1,354 

717 

948 
3.738 
3,122 
2,857 

448 
1.847 
1.035 
1,080 
4,824 
1,434 

801 



78,703 



4,908 
1,830 
2,347 
3,783 
2,021 
1,850 
2,519 

990 
3,412 
1,324 
1,372 
1,290 
2,030 
91 
4,168 
1,742 
2,789 

304 

840 
1,634 
3,792 
4,610 

427 



I 

o 
a 





M 

O 

a 

O 



1,372 
1,748 
5,069 
4,280 
985 



4,629 
3,749 
3,042 



1,417 
373 
2,702 
1,700 
2,442 
2,438 
6,464 
99 
4,644 

1,240 

64 

127 

391 



91.762 



2.972 
4.2S8 
4,274 
2,290 
3,645 
3,069 
2,167 
2,574 
1,906 
3,140 

616 
4,020 
1,288 
2,464 
2,712 
3,571 
5,226 

468 
1,711 

936 
4.442 
7,526 
2,935 



505 
2,943 
838 
942 
6,594 
4,482 
2,250 
1,638 
3,512 
1,678 
3,018 
4.438 
2,064 
1.686 



735 

887 

1,377 

1,277 

482 



1,493 
1,145 
1,016 



1.881 

2,115 

1,582 

1,976 

3.710 

1,832 

1,644 

1,242 

1,057 

1,393 

311 

2,304 

542 

514 

5!, 067 

1,434 

2.594 

135 

553 

866 

1,429 

3.456 

1,236 



129,662 



776 

1,149 

695 

737 

3.107 

3,123 

1,150 

664 

2,477 

C73 

1,208 

738 

851 

720 



60,358 



u 

t* 

o 

^ 



2.332 j 
2.847 
9,123 
10, 457 
1,669 



7,563 I 
12,111 ' 



I 



12,184 

11.565 

11.948 

6,412 

9,381 

7,858 

5.559 

5,695 

5,585 

6,098 

1,200 

12.634 

1.571 

5.026 

8,763 

8,849 

11,045 

348 

4,207 

1,933 

8,891 

22,231 

7,593 



791 
6,186 
1.476 
1,7© 
15.882 
11,707 
16. 3S! 
4,SS 
8, 665 I 
2,3«( 
7,731 ( 
17, 136 I 
5,6621 
3,210! 



Bi 



an 

2.31 



5-5 



It: 



its 

IV2 



KM 

i-i 

?^ 

, ... 

It 



if ^ 

i:..« 



1 .■* 

1 -•■ 



\v. 



k • 



326,787 



* No return. 
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AaBICULTDG£. 



tn-E STOCK. 


rnoDUCED. 




1 

1 
1 


} 


1 
k 


1 


1 
1 


1 
1 

1 


1 

1 


i 


-3 

1 

1 


J 
1 


h 


ll 

? 






UJ,SOJ 






481,452 
430,220 
001,135 
305.350 
2W,B70 


1,000 






019 

sn,oc8 

11,031 
1,403 


is! 493 
1,000 


T,33S 
7,0«S 
],3M 
S.60t 
4,173 


B,roi 

1,306 
6,377 
3^085 


20,356 
5H091 
48, W3 
53,635 
0.585 










50, BU) 












100 


133 




30,811 

































fl^BIl 


19T.0U 

!!31.'l!rT 
1,127,725 
Me,3U5 

caa,i5i 

050,581 
E»,5C8 

531, Ml 

3Uj,eoo 
i.iii.ms 
«a,2a3 

31l,S7J 
350,835 
423,823 
172,210 
7=0,053 

OiG.aU 
1S5,!165 

572,00 

1,105,040 

aie.sM 


1,055 

i.Gta 


1,179 


552,824 
401,205 

143,501 

314,890 
538,380 
502,340 
423,27fl 
3je,TfiD 
K4, 910 
1H,KT 
573,023 
303,008 
9B,K<1 

00,703 
890,050 
378,153 
450,9:8 

38,230 

C57,8o0 
820,378 


10,303 
7,B33 


*^ 


50 


V).KB 
0,385 

B1,IC5 

18,083 
63,371 
16,554 
E3,3S2 
21,331 
3,307 

10. £87 


8,300 
3,571 
D,MO 
584 
8,063 
3,M6 

0,534 
7,!M3 

0,080 
4,137 
3,779 
,337 


03.475 
KI,3GJ 
1.353 

5,237 
6,273 
11,013 
734 735 
5,586 

13,.'<C6 
3,537 
5^312 

23,508 


io.7ro 
10.110 

5,165 
4!w9 

6W 

3. Ml 

4,370 
20,815 

13,013 

1,501 
10,700 
1,714 


93,151 

170,413 
33,121 
5,506 

36,075 
127,849 

53;fifi5 
106,434 

50,517 
33,388 
15,837 
57,01!) 
0,381 
51,232 
11,B1W 

51,398 

13,110 
5,760 
2C^eSS 






30,30) 


1,140 














22,721 


«5 


CO 


3,638 




B.120 

140 


" 




11,712 


2.024 


B,7W 
1,050 
E3,910 
1,400 




n 












a, 1*3 


£80 




150 






17 




















oo 




















W,713 


S.4S9 


3.817 


moss 


383 


..399 


30 




200 






£80 

1,060 


1.EM 


11.530 
1,5CJ 

4i,fmi 

30,982 

3th re7 

8,633 


13.709 

4779 
3,3M 
5,330 
7,807 
3,DfiO 
3,210 


1,514 
814 

1,431 
37,508 
3,230 
735 
3,010 
1,235 








"1 














w,3ia 






3,000 
2,450 


100 




e,3w 


H930 










"T 














8 








"9 








3.0D0 

1,020 














330 


28,917 
49,168 

3^053 


6,438 

1,820 


5.913 
13,835 
11,811 


8,103 


38,?73 
98,8«l 
38,412 








12C 


1.011 
1,080 






IX 


4,000 










T03 


300.528 
450,703 

300, oS 
en. SIS 
sj7,aio 

' 1^7.15 
013,835 
587,121 

4»,3cn 

B19,700 
180,483 






175,047 
100,933 
388; 715 
300,700 

51(^923 
500,383 
55(^403 

575,650 
404, P53 
340,087 

125, (TTO 
120,428 




831,305 






£,103 

1,308 
ir7,773 
2,657 


3.338 
4,398 


1,190 

1,733 

437 

1,301 

701 


13,071 
5.107 

£6.311 
26,371 












33,000 

700 

5,115 


0,484 




1 3M 








rr 










131,000 

50,0(0 
4,080 




3,977 

S.461 
3,117 












31,198 
4,717 

10,813 

11,405 
*735 
ftOOS 






ISO 






40 
















3,218 


2E0 

730 


IS, 013 




3,408 
31,431 

7,213 


3,110 

10,372 

600 

14,Z>9 


417 

13, 3M 
3i7£0 


31.633 

123.705 
48,800 
48,767 


11 










2,704 


131. OlS 

1,000 






















S51 




37,310 
50 




11,503 


3,164 

:mb4 


3,134 


30.710 
20,680 




11, ra 


433 


847 


415 


w 


susa 


21..''1(I,<M0 


32,308 


36.0115 


K 853,745 


80.377 


6,331.237 


30, WO 


777,739 


200,8*7 


431. 118 


^.^ 


3,00(^381 
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corsTiEs. 


IT.ODUCED. 




1 


1 


1. 

1? 


I 

i 


u 

1 s 

1' 


1 
1 


■S 


■a 
1 

i 


i 


1 

r 
1 


t 

1 

1 








GO 


1150 






a! 115 
aooo 




a,B77 
K 
237 

s,a«6 




























Hot 










USD 

000 

1.0M 


50 






























IM 










**' 


























103. OM 

00,539 
1.H5 
S.W5 

1S7,*1T 

«.7as 

130,305 
G3.9X> 

63,335 

54,176 

a,m 

lT,flJ4 
87.328 












Cudrta 






sa,D7S 

300 
H.SSD 




)3.I.T1 


















' 


550 


18 










(>ldwaU 






SS 




, 






ss 




» 


SO 


S,«T 


I 














IM .(■».. 






1,075 
300 


29) 




















1,300 




LVIO 










GO 




30 


SIO 




■ 












*7S 


















3.615 








P» Hh,' 






























U30 




e,tm 








JukMHI 














' 














»D,CDO 
050 


















I» 




0,790 
3,100 

56, MM 

6,«3 


900 


3.333 

3.iTr7 
13b 




1 







































,,_ 












l!0 


































SO) 




















s.Gsa 

33.0S5 
3.S50 


!HO,90O 














« 


100 




t3.eC5 




































8,300 
T,K» 


4.450 
43. COB 

7,030 




3,568 

a,Bits 
















a,s« 

103 




Bfi 






* 










































6,™ 
1,306 




4,075 

cgs 


1,300 
3S.a89 
10,310 

1,000 

sa.4e« 

48 




4,818 
233 
31370 
1,497 
S,44T 
93 
B,93S 


















































12,000 


















GO 














30 


S,lCO 


ISO 






























3,158 
1.800 


cs,3ra 
















z^ 










___ 














1.091 










" 


... 






























" ■■ 












,. 




10,306 
10,310 




14S 
















































SM 




114,339 


S.919 


413, ICO 


1.444,,4a 


6,153 


5i47ai 


■ 


1 


_ 
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1 




■lExr. 


1 

1 


-i 


1 

i 


1 
1 


P 


t 

ll 

1 




1 


i 
1 


1 = 
1 

f 




1^ 


1 

I. 

S 


!• 


















4477 

10.176 


Bai,2R7 

1,530, 5W 
BM,494 
419, OH) 

7W,370 








tsfton 
34, am 

41X480 


PSO 

4H.30I 

o.aso 




















SOB 

1,083 


3.4M 

14.133 










































































































,.» 


IB.M3 

im 

440 
10,033 

S.JIO 

moos 

10,878 




laiM 

srxsra 

Ofi.113 
43, TM 
IPfl.SW 

45,!?ri 






















a.na 

lfl,MS 

l» 

10.401 


















■M 


1 810 




47 
S.340 

3ie 
est 

40 




































n 


49 












































o.aoa 

3,1» 















































1 
















L013 
i70S 


i™ 


















































30,013 1 
















ia,ej8 


».«. 




10 

LSLS 


SOD 


SOD 

10, la 



































8,407 

1.003 

14,731 

3 


703.300 

se.470 

1.001.510 

aoo 






















>» 


1,307 
140 

ISO 


Bo.aj 

90 


















13.5a '" 






































6^aH 

70.72! 
10.073 

s.mo 
ie,ft>i 
























30 


2,303 
400 

oon 


IS 








































1.000 


134,000 




300 



































wan 

ItlM 

ia,i»7 


819,000 
1. Mi, 193 
834,583 
























ISO 


3.301 
1,170 


























■ 1 3 




































■', 




i 


















7,057 


543,500 




lUI 


a 

3.\IWI 
1.S30 

S.71S 




































ia.73« 

4,0*1 
*137 
T,4» 
30,731 


1.193.100 

♦nsM 

.130.010 
524. 3E> 
























00 

810 
















































vn 














....!!■." .:.::;::"" 





















30 
















n.oa 


i,aio.oo3 




11 <ffl 4 


1 












..: 


10.149 


n.-..S 49,747 4 

i,f»a 1 SO.00D ' 4 














I,!l» 


*ioo 




















MM 


0.313 
6.311 




















1 





















J ■ 













«.,7« 


13.41", T7a 




„™ 


■^^m 


s.tLi<m t.n\3Mt 
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STATE OF MAINE. 



AGRICULTURE. 



1 

2 
3 

4 



5 



h 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 



COUNTIES. 



AndroFcoggiu. 

Aroostook 

Cumberland . . 

Franklin 

Hancock 

Kennebec 

Knox 

Lincoln 

Oxford 

PenobHCOt 

PlBcataqnid . . . 
Sagadahoc . . . 

Somerset 

Waldo 

Washington . . 
York 



ACRES OF LAND. 



Total 






> 

s 

S 



145, 186 
124,117 
200,555 
191,702 
102, 724 
285,393 

74,537 
119,034 
259,640 
243, 386 

97,674 

70,838 
261, 245 
192,237 

83,728 
243, 077 



1^ 
B 

B 

> 

z 

a 

"3 



89,055 
326,699 
168, 144 
174, 529 
214, 736 
164,960 

68,364 
102,538 
314,216 
363,839 
138,047 

45,728 
271,093 
160,860 
219, 393 
201,337 



2, 704, 133 3, 023, 538 



o 

o 
D 

> 

I 



$4,990,907 
2, 217, 136 
9, 470, 563 
3, 643, 748 
3,022,796 
8,858,355 
2, 707, 250 
3, 960, 878 
5, 615, 754 
6,711,673 
1,764,327 
2, 487, 209 
5, 729, 553 
4, 516, 496 
2, 234, 257 

10,757,623 



C3 

a 

cs ^< 

- I 

I ^ 

~ a 



LIVE STOCK- 



g 

d 

fa 



$180, 428 
178, 182 
280,129 
172, 525 

98,010 
375,864 
133,122 
138,030 
273,548 
371,888 
100.696 

75,134 
323,945 
240,002 

94,590 
262,034 



o 



3,129 
3.654 
4,708 
3,686 
1,819 
6,817 
1,531 
2,135 
6,068 
6,846 
2,436 
1.288 
5,625 
4,091 
1,786 
4,958 



o 

9 

a 
I 



1 

8 
55 
6 
6 
8 
1 
1 
4 
4 
3 
1 
2 
1 
3 



8 



8,105 
6,541 

13.137 
7,315 
7,445 

14,664 
4,806 
7,117 

13,531 

14,034 
4,811 
3,719 

11,253 
9,444 
6,306 

15,087 



M 

O 



t 

^ 



4,410 
2; 490 
6.568 
5,070 
3,769 
7.834 
2,168 
4,058 
8,244 
6,913 
2,488 
1,958 
7,449 
5^084 
2,377 
8,892 



o 
IS 

a 

o 



7. 721 j 
7,156 1 

e,785| 

10,529 I 

I 

5,943 , 

13,197 ' 

4,157 

6.569J 

18. 715 ; 

14.080 ' 
6,030 
3,7i8 

14,611 
9.9oe ' 
5.674,! 

13,000 ' 



e. 
» 



lie 
1£,9C 

K.r: 
fee 

lid 

«rttV 

ir 
:u 

El 
2LC 



78,688,525 



3,298,327 



60,637 



104 



147,314 



79.792 



149,&27| ac 



AGRICULTURE. 



1 

2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 



COUNTIES. 



PRODUCED. 



Androicoggia 
Aroostook . . . 
Cumberland . 
Franklin .... 

Hancock 

Kennebec ... 

Knox 

Lincoln 

Oxford 

Penobscot . . . 
PiscntaqniH. . 
8agnduh(ic . . 

Somerset 

Waldo 

Watihington . 
York 

Total .. 



xs 

CD 

9 
.O 

"i 



19, 861 
16, 471 
36,574 
30. 644 
32,136 

151,540 
23,436 
47, 343 
13,338 

113,049 
OG, 061 
18,156 

132. 916 
51,226 
16.889 
31,668 



802,108 



s 



.a 



1,699 

230,442 

1,091 

4,848 

1,340 

4,099 

949 

789 

20,135 

35,933 

7,582 



•}0 



13,004 

7,837 

9,019 

720 



239,519 



a 
? Hi 

o 

P 

.a 
t 
O 



$30,444 
1,684 
33,574 
46,683 
7,045 
77,054 
13,288 
15.795 
84,465 
33,067 

10,735 

I 

7,070 ! 

I 

42,880 I 

I 
40,350 I 

2,076 

i 
54,957 1 



a 
o 



.a 



23 

2 

258 

96 

79 
562 

63 
212 
426 
785 



47 

84 

22 

119 

386 



50r, 707 



I 



1 






$5,703 
830 
36,600 
3,023 
25, 193 
17,201 
12,128 
14,313 
19,530 
10,688 



fi, 5IG 
2,780 

15,110 
7,634 

10, 757 



I 

P, 

■4-' 



590,522 
467,301 

1, 062, 512 
549,278 
615, 090 

1, 228, 721 
491, 174 
599,380 
892. 441 

1, 231, 060 
381, 798 
208,301 
832,746 
807,355 
502, 750 

1, 100, 080 



3,104 



194,006 



11,687,781 



%4 

C 

a 

I 



250,102 
22.216 

169.046 

130, 213 
28,438 

223,055 
61. 451 
12.408 

294.328 

133,477 

71,240 

6,031 

214, 438 

54,693 

3.256 

124, 870 



1,799 8fG 



I 

n 



50,428 
30,267 
86,473 
66,763 
37,189 

107, 511 
28,711 
46,719 

• 85.844 
94, 824 
32,725 
28,446 
88.744 
65.307 
33,261 
83,591 






3> 

O 



1.199 


937 


11 


9.284 


256 


329 



s 
.a 






a 
b 



10 I* 

5» •' 

63 '^ 

74 '■ 

' 125 ' i> 



975,803 




^Wi «* 



STATE OF MAEYLAND. 



AGBIOULTUEE. 



LIVE STOCK. 


PHODUCED. 


1 


1 


i 


i 
1 


i 


t 

1 


1 
1 


1 


1 = 


I 

1 


i 
1 


i 
1 


S 
^ 

1 






Mis, 381 

38U,338 
155,113 
T£4.M0 

I,SiH.O« 
455,901 

6i'!>,!ioa 

KH,7U7 
875, 317 

Mli.OIG 
1,05.1,125 


?7,TI5 

S8fiasi 

313.990 
331.607 

isi.raa 

318. 422 
970,143 
AM, 908 
151, 3M 

3ia lot 

341, le? 
313.790 
(Bl.GM 
a«,703 

311,514 
fM.814 
40,903 


73, K4 
8,150 

5U.B31 
1.430 

11.370 

63,023 
4.3M 

a,iOT 
3,in8 

04,331 
13,183 
SI, 573 
1.338 

34,234 

S20 
1,708 

394 


iGvcrrs 

630,343 
1,028.143 

sum 

588,7-i3 

319.372 
6?7,324 
1,062.903 

7:15, srj 

423,737 
8ffl,900 

876.405 

coo! 733 
079,571 
609,332 


138.638 
84.812 
372,809 
38.733 
30.357 
346.901 
SO4.05S 
53,171 
43,002 
272.062 
330.355 
164,193 
103,330 
£33.874 
99.(03 

70,302 

47.419 

ISI.ISS 




4000 

0,030,910 

8.S45 

6.304,534 




35.315 

25,431 

ii,oa8 

'^465 

34,460 
14,B43 
16,942 
31,650 

15,377 
38,080 

ST, 008 

18,333 

33,803 


948 

14.178 
3,35a 

108 
771 
331 

1,119 
336 

6,19 

i,in 

3,123 
114 

1,484 


33.689 
133.355 

B.531 
19,320 

107, fiM 

41,4:B 
94, M3 
103. 7» 

53.741 
100,715 

30.178 
53,730 
54,476 


668 
5,329 
4.S93 

15,343 
1,833 

3.092 
35.393 
1.339 
1,288 

3,934 

380 
903 

ia,sBS 

B.90G 
76.430 
M.940 

44.SB0 




]a,iiH 














10.1-U 
















"»'" 




008,424 
















4.633,981 




„ 














387.100 


















401^ a« 






11 M6 












943,300 

13,446,150 














' 






lit 






5,774,073 
1.100 






1BS3G 
















39 125 






"II 




















38T,7« 


H, 607,833 


8,103,480 


318,001 


13,444,Wa 


3,M9,39S 




3».410,1«3 




4111 '11 1 11 .07 


1,204,423 


336,740 













AGBICTJLTURE. 



™o».c». 


■ 




MEHr. 


! 
1 


1 

1 
i 


-3 
1 
1 ° 

i 


4 

1 

S 

i 


it 

a" 


,1 


1 
1 


! 

a 

1 


1 


1. 

It 




II 
11 


s 

1 


1 
ft 

■s 




- 






...„ 


™ 




13,381 






2,SJ3 


» 


S3. 150 
1.400 

3,138 
5,B»7 
1,185 

*,m 

ll,l»Si 
4,5« 

3.031 
4.1>iO 

1,410 
1.440 

«.rtn'. 

7,183 

IMH, 


t3,ns 


188,904 
108,863 
179,138 

03,216 

36,306 
178,897 
142,497 

91, 938 
118.361 
281,167 
189.133 

91,305 

191, IM 
90,803 
]3(.,77J 
111,816 






















70 


" 


a 








" 




573 

133 

■M-. 
Htfl 
K-O 


19U 

1,717 

1,060 

358 

10.108 

1.946 

1.174 
707 












































79 


aoa 


im 
























lot 






























369 
.... " 




















S 


91 














> 10 




' 








:: 


















1.430 


















• 
































■ 1 


tuo 

l,B45 
TMI 


153 






























9.H8H 
T,OM 

13, S» 






:;::::::]::::::::: 


= 








































» 


11 


i 




.00 


7. Mi 


331 












1 















I" 




35. 


14.481 


1.570 


^ 


03.391 




» 


S,WI 


6,900 


IWJ.mt 


.,™ 


3,821,510 




i 


f 







STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 



AGRICULTURE. 



ACRES OF LAND. 



LIVE BTOCK. 



190, 7« 



«,730 
11G,18G 

m.ztr 



GO, CSS 



10.3SO,M6 
7.X0.333 
T. fOS,8S3 
7,730,161 

S4.3DG, 139 
1I!(J,54S 



3.5*1 
2,317 



a. CIO 
S,D18 
4.0X2 



133,2Sfi.948 3, KM. 908 



AGRICULTURE. 



rnoorcED. 



BirutJiblB — 
Derluhlns ..- 

Daku 

Ewx 

FiukUD.... 
Hunpdm... 
HsiBinhin .. 

Sorfplk 

SDlTolk 

I Tolnl -. 



la, 097 
S7,17* 
17,813 



».7«J 


SSB 


131, MO 


3,9« 


R33T 


«.056 


1,578 


ai,wi 


33.5=0 


1,SS 


moM 


■u,\m 


17.903 


3,707 


333,053 








now 


at9 


B3.WS 


.-^^(n 


no 


13, OK 


B5< 




10.335 



0S1,S13 
789,800 
1. UK. 780 
613,717 
Et,7C7 
305,037 



83,875 
39,697 
9,520 

56,965 
47.B«j' 
54. 7:^ 

38,430 



im 


„ 


IS! 




318 




Ji: 


a 


M 




(N 



STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 



AGEICULTUKE. 



LIVE STOCK. 





i 
1 


8 

i 1 


i 

a 


"3 

i 




i 
1 ■ 


■s 

1 

i 

i 


1 


i! 

1 's 


I 

1 


1 

1 


i 

fl 

1 


i 
1 








5,SS0 
5,7S7 

\cer 

r..m 
n,5ia 


tJia.Tn 
^^,U3'j 

1.170,401 1 

9",'. lliO 
l,ff!<i,lTil 
1.834, 44G 

-™ 

C32.S16 • 
31. Iffi 

a TOCO-- 


K.ym 

860 
IS. 390 

9. en 

<6.716 


10.1T4. 
SD.KlSl 
H,Ki0i 

43, us' 
73,405. 

183 

13,320 1 
13,753 1 
2,!)a3 
37,823 


170,2m 

10,824 
laiCB 
217,071 

n j, an 

301,286 
323,790 

87,430 
93.529 

3, as 


8.907 
350,473 

3,981 

IHOM 
102.779 

'"«; 

18, MB 

24,9=7 

155 

280,7^7 


1 




147, 490 
10,285 

i.m 
73, ro 

23,786 

3,314 
B,957 
782 
10,032 
3S 
33,438 


3,aa 

5,523 
1,962 

au3 

10,953 

i,oua 

...» 


33.195 
38(5,600 

15. *» 
246,788 
219.793 

259. ?70 
554.858 
5,070 
164,726 
112.809 

7so,r*o 


.. 








!= 






1 










B80,Ml 

i,iw,as3 

l,lGt,M( 




' 


















IDO 

























i 








- 
















1 1 









- 




"• 












»„. 


.s,.,.™j 


119,783 


388, C«5 i 


2.157,063 


1.180,073 




3.=n,ii» 




377,2C7| «,a4« 


3,201,901 




eiG 













AGEIOULTUEE. 















PRODUCED. 












1 




..r»,. 


•i 

I 


•5 


I 
i 


u 

s 

i 


h 

ii 

IS 

r 


t 

b 

11 

1 i 


i 

-J 

i 


1 


I 

1 


1 

a 




1 

1 


J 

a 


1 

If 




11,1, 


1 
1 




17.140 

2. am 




157,740 










"\ 


a 




329,377 ' 

1 


^ao 




1,254 


111.094 

13,713 

32.314 
40.200 
















i 1 ' 1 1 






17 100 ! 4 


1.. . Ill ! 


ao . 

5.071 . 
1.303 . 
1.HJ5 . 





157 


3,134 
5.310 
8,583 
3.319 

1,403 
323 

iai« 










"i 


I 




383,339 




221 fM B 















! ^ 























1 










' 1 '. I f . 














7:i 
38 


33,103 




1 i 1 1 








aft* 6*5 ' 13 


.. ' . ! ' 1 1 1 









fi 118 ' 13 








1 






1,539 




1.31B '. 





70,311 


! 








1 
















,03 1 


' 




1.00G,07<t 




15.307'. 




3,289 


50,125 


24.% 8h; 


„ ^j. ^j j 














"* 1 
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STATE OF MICHIGAN. 



AGRICULTURE. 



1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
50 
57 
58 
59 
00 
61 
62 



COUNTIES. 



Alcona* 

Allegan 

Alpena* 

Antrim* 

Barry 

Bay 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Cass 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

Clinton 

Deha 

Eaton 

Emmet 

Genesee 

Olndwin* 

Grand Traverse 

Gratiot../. 

Hillsdale 

Houghton 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Io»co* 

iMabella 

JackMon 

Kalamazoo 

Kent 

Lapeer 

Lcelenau 

Lenawee 

Livingston 

Macomb 

Manitou 

Manistee* 

Marquette 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Michilimackinac 

Midland 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Muskegron 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ontonagon 

Osceola 

Ottawa 

Presque Isle * . - 

Saginaw 

Saint Clair 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft 

ShiawiiBKee 

St. Joseph's 

Tuscola 

Van Btiren 

Washtenaw 

Wiiyno 



A(:RE.S OF LAND 



g 

B 

► 
o 

p. 
B 



.3 

a 



> 

o 

u 
Gk 

s 
•a 



a 

•a 

> 



ct 

B 

sl 

Ji 
S o 

a 



LIVE STOCK. 



o 



a 





1 


• 


JO 


s 


o 


< 


s 



M 

O 

a 

o 



g 



o 






02,147 



111,700 



13,220.560 



1143, 070 



1,949 



17 



4,220 



2,310 



73,503 

2,567 

75, 113 

107, 871 

195, 511 

114,733 

573 

1,479 

80,548 

457 

72,267 

668 

94,451 



89,486 

5,843 

102,542 

103,884 

144.302 

106,829 

2.360 

6,300 

122.779 

1,722 

92.880 

6. .739 

88. 017 



2,112 

8,^2 

162,872 

1,551 

3,595 

76,796 

91, 144 



7,802 
34. 972 

143. &x3 
16,281 
16,707 
90y000 

105,41}8 



2, 825 
134 
4,730 
5, 118, 
7,529, 
5,351 

12, 

70, 
3,580, 

12 
3.385 

21 
4.569, 



67 

324 

7,282 

106 

124 

3. 566, 

3,891 



235 
110 
978 
105 
957 
411 
787 
530 
940 
170 
6G9 
290 
410 



113. 888 
8,110 
135, 847 
134,353 
334,178 
154,049 

538 

4,895 

128,553 

905 
125,204 

953 
170, 751 



2.171 
101 
3,591 
4,864 
6,534 
4,649 

35 

59 
2,041 

40 
2,626 

CO 
4,329 



23 



19 
3 

13 
9 



3,522 
206 
4.347 
6,110 
8,3G5 
4,916 

36 

90 
2,874 

44 
4,824 

23 
5,289 



2,290 
100 
1. G04 
1.887 
3,041 
1,316 

25 

46 
2,576 

GO 
1,826 

13 
1,930 



230 
237 
172 
040 
200 
344 
900 



2.260 

11.312 

274,077 

2,170 

400 

117, 707 

163, 595 



49 

175 

6,247 

67 

70 

2,035 

3,078 



9 

3 

3 
5 
2 



99 

702 

8,934 

23 

244 

4,208 

.5,021 



174 

538 

2.770 

31 

284 

1,D22 

2.399 



4,7S8 



5,199 

250 

5,756 

8,320 

10.2S7 

6,684 

52 

C7 

7,519 



55 



7.836 
40 

7,981 



125 

850 

11,630 

76 

279 

5.929 

6,48: 



la 



*3: 

c 

1-:: 



3C. 



2L-r 



Total. 



2,069 

216. 211 

153,923 

125, 529 

84. 067 

1.373 

197. 073 

130, 473 

130,056 

320 



159. 183 

120,600 

153.339 

89,946 

8,366 

147. 265 

123, 690 

104, 615 

350 



98 
8, 492 
8,137 
6.552 
3,286 

65, 

9,350, 

4,604 

6,367 

6 



100 
459 
368 
452 
909 
Oil 
796 
860 
273 
000 



5.726 
251. 938 
265.160 
200,544 
168.8(iO 

3,205 
329.394 
161. 463 
296,594 

1.180 



16 
6,519 
5.4()8 
3,888 
3,343 

34 
9.542 
4,189 
6.883 

13 



14 

18 

3 

7 



14 

20 

5 



141 
7,803 
6,231 
6.943 
4,211 

53 

11,235 

5,926 

7,461 

16 



131 
3,282 
1,566 
3,033 
1,637 
69 
2,247 
2,271 
1,219 
26 



882 

160 

908 

646 

1,806 

93,977 

14,269 

4. ()59 

6,229 

304.509 

2, 997 

2,845 

220 

37. 574 



1.573 

760 

3,915 

2.323 

6.245 

107,650 

20.159 

19, 893 

10,167 

192, 625 

35,868 

20,451 

815 

66,296 



64 

8, 

29, 

16 

95, 

4,026 

517 

240 

129 

13, 624 

227 

163 

5 

1,724 



085 
050 
4U0 
350 
700 
965 
230 
380 
000 
758 
770 
950 
200 
415 



1.625 

1,825 

710 

155 

3,569 

158,638 

22,053 

7.806 

6,293 

473. 464 

3.602 

7,530 



57,992 



30 
4 

22 
23 

46 

6.111 

309 

99 

97 

12,638 

86 

55 

9 

1. 172 



1 

39 

2 



42 



7 



18,108 

32, 157 

16, 605 

70 

46, 276 

156. 170 

19. 035 

66, 600 

251,104 

128,496 



43,206 

48. 785 

30.132 

973 

09. 472 

111.015 

100,292 

76. 270 

154. 184 

113,094 



666, 
1, 659 

422 
42 
2,085 
6,652 
1, 015, 
3. 052 
12,234 
9, 244 



827 
142 
790 
COO 
469 
824 
316 
805 
670 
897 



55. 015 

62,540 

15. 569 

130 

88,493 

249, 986 

19.881 

107, 041 

44G. 4:iS 

318, 0C8 



746 

1,883 

612 



1 
9 



1.876 
412 

2, i::8 

9. 7C«7 
8,135 



1 
24 



5 



3, 476, 2^>6 



3. 554, 5;i8 



160, 836, 495 



5, 819, 832 



136. 917 



330 



27 
13 
67 

50 

149 

6,749 

686 

344 

202 

14,302 

153 

66 

8 

2,914 



15 

14 

39 

10 

136 

1.512 

* 412 

238 

144 

3,136 

231 

63 

8 

1,3C8 



1,684 
2.117 
1,046 



5 



3,111 
6,099 
1,386 
3,133 
11,845 
9,265 



878 

542 

5C9 

2 

1,441 

1,258 

1,002 

1,614 

3,336 

1.180 



179, 543 



61,686 



183 

9,879 

7.892 

7.970 

5,203 

47 

17.995 

7,919 

8,2B6 

35 



23 
20' 
C2| 
48 

](W I 

9,484 

759 

346 

190 

17,148 

168 

26 

9 

3,961 



2, 615 j 
2.5G3 
1, i:i2 

I 

4, 413 

7, .*:6 i 

1, 4jfJ 

Z,CS4 

15, *>5 I 

11,079 , 






yf- 



238,015 I- 



* V 



No return. 
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•i 
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10, MB 


HOT.SCT 


149,516 


13,051 


E«,S91 


44,196 




655 




oioa 


1.5.3 


107,039 




a 


































SO! 


ML. KM 
M0.09-J 

i.aaiooo 

5,100 

503,617 
5.300 

547. 1«3 
r.,4Ul 

ffir,,8T2 


sag, 159 

aei!730 

40^481 
IK^OBO 

Bi,5oe 

I5S,063 


g,9(» 

1,670 
1,718 
10,SS9 

3,975 

5.750 


035.305 
4,705 

!HMU7 
61(1.253 
6S5.e4a 


64,8)3 
3,995 

W4INJ 

iItos 
a, 370 

70,751 
1.799 

150,163 








C1.3B3 


1,700 
47 

2.BM 
3,728 

'31s 

2,300 
43 

a,B3o 

9,841 


teem 

0,074 
J 17. ,%49 
313,001 
914,835 
133.865 

59! era 

5,080 
OS.OIW 
7.090 

99,533 


13 














S.825 




100. 3OT 

aonooi 

68,92* 




so. 549 
19.0B3 


'" 430 








3,841 


9 
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8,535 


100,449 

220 

107,031 

1,9M 

233,938 




B 




49.817 












9,381 


11,833 


49 


91510 




Bioes 










17 




114 




138.085 


919 










aa.107 

S0,S91» 
1.1K,5*! 

SSl.-M-i 
000,419 


5.531 

CH4:i 

150, UK) 
S3a.480 


eoo 

53.509 

937 

7,433 
13,537 


3,400 

eoy!4te 


4. are 

9,179 

110.007 

4.030 

5,501 

100! 4H7 










5,44:1 


0,915 
8,065 
209.333 
0,WO 
13,500 
82,121 
89,037 












Sis! 371 




90 


in, 030 


120 


11,700 




65 




K 




S20,354 
155,171 










3,495 


40 

X,T81 
31 


n.!na 




190 




Wl,523 
60 410 








95 












atwioa 

J.14U 
1, SIT, 4S3 
7TS.a33 

900,331 
H411 


a. lis 

fiS!.4()4 

5S4.507 

aM2.5w 

1,B37 

4nM3 


J9,fllB 
4,IW 
33.501 
1B,5IW 

!S.S03 
40,1ft! 
St.B53 


611490 
585.195 
230.7*5 

5^417 
3-iTioOT 


1.W38B 
136,329 

isa!90i 

100,087 
330,386 




lea 

7,074 




3.'»,0P9 
to! 070 

280,047 
170.007 
177.944 


a,7i9 

l!703 

13,409 

55 

4! 311 
17,513 


3,078 
S15, 640 
138,7*3 

109. 3SI 
10.748 
295, ra 

am. WO 


asi 

33 


in,»5i 
M,e9J 

s,sio 






ae 
39 

30 


SO 




















siooa 

1,150 
5,983 




525 


















35 


























5,051 
1,300 

^a5■J 

3,170 
0.005 
7M.W7 
79,770 
211, S5l 
19,103 
a, OS*. 309 

33.em 

10,071 
B4l!3J? 




4DS 

9. aw 

3.360 


1,300 

IW7 

4.485 
490.034 
S0.3S7 

B74;701 
18.!Kie 


3,997 

9. 055 

023 

ic!419 

3,281 
470,715 

LOW 

47,476 










tl 


10,292 

S70 

1.983 

. 1,5B3 

4,731 

933,534 

13,473 

5,555 

5. KB 

13,978 
18,930 

60.028 








aas 

1.S47 

5,253 

544. 0-M 

1,1*3 

SO 

61,563 






















35 














75 






















IM 


3,093 




07,aCT 
5,875 

347 
433.258 


5,319 


188 














IBS 






















a7,aM 




IB. 391 


133 
















10 




























13,364 


93.303 




70 




9,309 


709 


















54,305 

90S,W^ 
IMS, 341 
3!.1.M. 


33. S« 
31.104 


13,246 


50,319 
81.475 
9,137 

99,a-,7 
913,311 

39.50i( 
33fl,lia 
81!1,335 


42,131 

45! 5M 

40,617 
09,307 
31,081 

313,233 
238,935 








3,000 


775 

1^1M 

8,179 
'9OJ 

1,1, 123 


43.190 

105,263 

BO, -37 

330 

S5.0U4 

313.074 
S9.1M5 
95.373 

336, 3M 

606, 9.« 












































1(».(»1 
599,723 

ai,«a 
7oioat 


5.759 

92,104 
23,1300 








50,504 

OH, 473 

9l!iy9 
104,257 


433 








50 
20,040 
9.042 




















578 










n,om 






63 


371!. SM 


Kl, 714. 771 


e,Mn,3(» 


514,129 


.2.444.™ 


4,101.980 


710 


.=,.„ 




a.Mo.eee 


163,128 


5,2IT1.S<3 


38,499 
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1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

e 

9 

11 

IS 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
Id 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

:e 

33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 



57 



58 

60 i 

61 ' 



Alcona ^ 

Allegan 

Alpcua 

Antrim 

Barry 

Bay 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Casi 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

Clinton 

Delta 

Eaton 

Emmet 

Geneseo 

Gladwin 

Grand Traverse 

Gratiot 

HilUdalo 

Houghton 

Hnron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Iosco 

Imbelia 

JttckMon 

Kalamazoo 

Kent 

Lapeer 

Leelennu 

Lenawov 

Living»ton 

Macomb 

Manitou 

Manistee 

Marquette 

Mamon 

Mecosta 

Michiiimackinac 

Midland 

Monroe 

Montciilm 

Mu!ikeg^>u 

Ni%Taygv> 

Oakland 

Oceuna 

Ontonagon 

0>»ceola 

Ottawa 

l*rKque Islo 

Saginaw 

Saint Clair 

Siiaihu' 

Scb.H>lcr;Ut 

8hiawas.<t» 

St. Ja!i*»ph"g 

Tuscola 

Van Bunni 

^Va^htona^v 

Wayne 



rRODUCF.D. 



o 

.2 

at 

O 

.o 



§ 



m 

S 
Xi 



Xi 

s 



£ '-' 

p. ® 

o 

o 

.- "3 
c > 



O 



n 

to 

a 



p. v: 

C O 



I' 






•3 

a 
e 
o 
p, 

u 



o 
•n 



o 

s 
o 



s 



2 I 

t = 

5 I 



w 
I 



2.656 



9,704 



$12,288 



$4,844 



328,882 



31, 172 



16.244 



65 



isi 



3,581 
25 

1,(»0 

5,366 
20,287 

4,108 
150 
200 

4,901 
155 

8,788 



7,625 
834 
3,733 
17, 410 
8.041 
6,642 



10,488 



864 



75,737 
33,491 
61, X6 
67,214 



1,236 
195 

1,195 
201 



5,530 
200 

4,615 

950 

18,495 

537 



6,140 



7,042 



100 
7 



829 



25,341 



7,345 

36 

9,076 



14,583 

125 

13,257 



105 
130 



327 

150 

11,040 



322,114 

9,615 

324,100 

389,511 

861,255 

325,460 

1,950 

3,110 

413, 8M 

640 

439.045 

187 

468, 218 



24,006 I 

1,640 
30,587 
50.141 
67,249 
24,623 



78,301 



28 

391 

6.477 



169 

913 

40,789 



63,523 



855 



40 
631 



9,290 

53,465 

891,322 



57 
4,350 
4,800 



9,410 
0,483 



18,820 
12, 016 



29 
19 



100 

5,395 

200 



1,550 
394,991 
447,359 



73,514 
53,356 



1,495 
109,641 



33,950 
49,821 



17.734 

2.357 

13.000 

22,359 

42.833 

15,668 

113 

C70 

19, 315 

293 

17,244 

48 

20.782 



290 



952 
2,031 
6.133 
1.671 



3,101 
285 



69 

1,310 

32.051 

625 

850 

18,640 

18,539 



625 



2,365 



415 
948 



263 



13G 

152 

•2G 

£12 
9 



2iT 

6 
ITS 



23s 



3 

loO 



3Qi} 



Total . 



28 

17, 152 

16,364 

3,031 

10,520 

3 

18,323 

9,869 

12, 249 



139 

30,195 

3, 772 

7.333 

12, 3i;2 

212 

46,783 

17.001 

36,750 



85,274 
47,381 
24.256 
10,502 



400 
661 
345 
184 



1,329 

1,254 

7, .320 

14,105 

249 



81,881 
19, t72 
25,721 



91:7 

58 

250 



4,283 
526 

8, 916 



2,(M3 
656,726 
583.119 
646,003 
438, 314 

2,465 

973,588 

432,190 

649,884 

750 



200 
56,521 
67,328 
47,964 
42.636 



118,500 
30,143 
62,529 



184 
51,015 
27. IIO 
32.809 
14.967 

153 
47,396 
31,139 
18,716 
28 



1 

3.280 

2.820 

212 

655 



2.600 

3.566 

413 



5 
47 

60 

621 

ai,531 

213 

75 

18 

48,056 

27 



1,069 



81 

44 

o 

* 1 

359 
37,534 
7^7 
250 
108 
67,430 
495 



125 
30 



34, KM 

8:^ 

10 



691 

11 

3 



97,560 
1.717 



3,302 



2,350 
1.417 

4 
32 



3,623 

25 

350 



2,993 



7.1i: 



4,707 



67 



1-2,350 



1,893 

1.252 

50 



144 

14, GX) I 
1,093 



1.325 
35 



4.335 I 

4,406 j 

467 

i.5(i: I 

2«i. Ifc^ I 
12,245 , 



3, Ciii) . 

i.G5;j 

5. (iX) 
4(.. -{1^ 

43.n;ij 



9.607 

36,251 

6 

24.201 

131>.480 



50; 

427 : 



1,000 

290 

435 

40 

1,885 
915 



13? 

1,070 

KIT 



10. 105 

(.. 751 

le, 174 



17 
1^ 
») 
2LT7 

2 
4*} 

£31 
303 



307, 8tJ? 



52l>. 1>1G 1, 1C2, 074 



14, 4C1 




145. t^i 15,503,482. 
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e o/ 
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a 

9 



.£1 
a 

8 



S 



c 
o. 




«3 « 



1 

9 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

e 

9 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
90 
21 
32 
23 
24 
23 
26 
27 
251 i 9R 



10, 202 



$41^7, %? 



149, 518 



13,051 



264,991 



44,196 



655 



26 055 



1.513 



107,939 



8.C72 


461,851 


207 


21, 993 


H.HH 


566, 099 


20,249 


7!rr, oe6 


18, 206 


l,23-J.O06 


19, 095 


665, 143 


104 


5, im» 


45 


9, 2!»4 


9,535 


505, 657 


145 


5.3IX) 


9,584 


547.088 


27(> 


6. 491 


9.6:m 


686, 872 


276 


22, 107 


1. 258 


50. 299 


16,(00 


1, 102. 582 


13 


9, !>90 


I5:j 


27.916 


6,«»73 


521. :m2 


7. 561 


600,419 



229.159 

4.690 

281,739 

292. 767 

698,456 

422, 481 

113 

50 

152,696 

65 

81,508 

JOO 

156,063 



9.908 

1.670 

1,716 

10. 222 

12,782 

3,276 

64 

240 

5,750 



235,305 
4,705 
456.521 
546,467 
616,252 
685,643 
319 



7,232 

15 

11.633 



160. 449 

220 

107,021 

1,996 

233,936 



64.812 

3, 995 

81,503 

77, 642 

186.496 

124,871 

1,792 

4,285 

88,827 

2,370 

70. 751 

1,792 

156.165 



115 
3,825 



430 



2,662 



42 



8 

2,510 

114 



61.283 



26 749 
100. 397 
299 otn 

6tj.922 



49.817 



91 082 
138.685 



1, 799 

47 

058 

2, 243 

3, 7i}8 

1, 1(W 

315 

650 

2, 300 

43 

2,830 

46 

9,841 



86,8(»7 

6.(r:4 

1 17. 549 

212, 001 

214. 835 

132. 865 

4. 5«>7 

9. 760 

«». ri62 

5. 6H) 

65. (K*2 

7.090 

91»,553 



12 
150 
691 



1 
2,641 



212 



5.531 

14, 354 

371.338 

100 

6, 243 

159.080 

238,480 



436 

606 

23,300 

20 

957 

7,433 

13,537 



3.490 
17,907 

809.408 



2,926 
155, 171 



4.270 

9.179 

116.007 

4,000 

5.504 

101.233 

100,487 



120 



11,700 



ISO 



1.766 
215.371 



95 

5 

5. 443 



I. 



8<; 525 
66 410 



90 
3. 45i> 
2, 495 



6. 915 

8. (Mi5 

269.322 

6. 830 

13.590 

82. 121 

69.637 



65 



40 

30,7H1 

31 



2rj 

12, 951 
1 4. (in 

12. H77 

5. 510 

2a'» 

24. 7G2 

8. 910 

9, 976 

2U 



11.451 

1. 277. 645 

996. H58 

755. 719 

56:1.103 

7. MO 

1,517. 422 

775.233 

906. 351 

2.411 



2.155 
662. 4(M 
594.507 
2'»2.594 
160, 624 

1.2:r7 

423.843 

277.147 

74,826 

200 



685 

19. 365 

4,198 

35.391 

18,506 

618 
22.892 
40, HJ2 
24,953 



1,777 
612, 499 
585, 195 
230, 7f5 
178. 712 

3,417 

1,213.311 

267, 1:J6 

3-J7. WJ 

200 



973 
150. 366 
151,317 
136,32! 
115,382 

1,780 
198.901 
109. 01*7 
320,386 

1.630 



20 



162 
6U0 

7.074 
100 

1,444 



25.002 
1.150 
5.962 



143 

a"iO.909 

188. 81K) 

70.070 

87. 212 

30 

280.047 

176. 067 

177. m4 

50 



63 

2.712 

1.138 

1.703 

13, 409 

55 

7.053 j 

4.311 

17, 515 



2.(J7H 
215. <;46 
13H. 7f5 
130, iuA 
109, 380 
10,748 
295. 82:1 
16l.:»38 
267,880 
930 



66 
33 



29 
30 
31 
32 
630 > 33 
10 i 34 
523 35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
SO 
51 
S9 
33 
54 
S3 
36 
4 '' 57 
432 I 58 

: 59 

231 CO 
578 61 
167 . 62 



6 

55 

91 

60 

302 

12. *ZU 

1, 1H6 

77t» 

5<'i2 

26. :IH9 

(Xrj 

144) 

27 

6,3»*9 



2. 667 

2,:»^ 

1, 217 



5. 645 

21, 615 

2, 449 

6, <r75 

20.640 

17,0117 



5,951 
].3(X) 

5, 252 
3,170 

6. (X)5 
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ICl 

11 



4:!7 

25:1 
12 
9:1 
73 

107 
12 


1-24 ir8 
7. CO.. 

1. i:.o 

i:».cr3 

15. 212 

7:* 

2.170 

5.4Gt 

2,170 

2^*» 

55. 5^0 




f-n 






r>2 












32 


48U 






1 







33 
34 

35 


51. •> 







104 


\ 




'J4 






13 






1 






:iG 

37 


7i:j 


5 

i:»3 






1 







Ll:) 






" 




38 


I* 












39 
40 


1. 4(k* 


22, 434 


1. 092 


4!>, 720 


100 


3.903 


^ 


2:9 


139 






41 
42 


C. 123 


257, :)X» 


232, 4ro 
730 


4,374 
210 


3,3->0 


222.393 
1,030 





1.139 




1,484 




1. 3i\-. 


fj*. C£l 
2.4:0 


S8 


•JO 







43 
44 

43 
46 




1 ; 1 









1 -------- ..••• 


! 




....• '•■..••.•.•...■I............ 

' 1 


25 


1,155 


143 


75 


050 


370 


' 1 






42 

34 
1.9 



3.G 
114 

7i; 

2IO 
51:) 
421 

\:i 1 




4.150 







< 1 






47 




5. 451 

CI, P. 5 

10. a i? 

i7'.>,t<:7 

2. 5t; ) 

121.232 

2.':.Di.; 

F2. 5.>1 
lJH.2i:i 
7.1, 5il ^ 
10,l>2) 


953 

12, Wki 

2.k) 

irA 4.7 1 

48. r..7 
9.r>40 
15.014 
&>. 8-31 
28 131 
08,-. 


y»o 

1,020 

210 

4, 34i» 

42 

G,4:tt 

934 

4. 1.>'7 

12. iTO 

23 


2. X4} 

29/271 

1.32:) 

108. Ol^i 

10 

Ft». 789 

18. 11.9 

49. 183 

41.tf:0 

51. 043 

1, :;n» 


1.4«)0 

43. a-»i 

125.515 
311 
57. 3.-»2 
12.957 
li :.(;>.) 
4') \V\) 


.«.•••• 


S(X) 
1(A) 

4.500 






1.55) 
53. Ih8 

2. f:>^i 
8*1 224 

2.517 
7H,:^-) 

u.cto 

81.4*..) 

C*. (r-'.i 

31.49:. 

2. »mO 

85. C51 
25.841 
88.513 
FC.328 • 
77.051 ] 




1.301 









03 49 


li:i 

5. tiW 

3 


1.3:11 



■ 


'^^ 







so 

51 
52 
53 


4.Cft) 





i.oai 
5 

1.153 




199 
325 






15 


2-Ji) 




SI 


3. iVi 





53 


3, is;.; 






1 

**no '<A 


711 

ll'J 


3).i:hi 
1.20.) 







30 




1,2:0 ' 


» ^f 


57 


• •••••«..•. . 










•!«l 


3. 33<; 


221. R.V) 

40.5lt« 

122. 38t< 

15^.002 

9.\CHT7 


114.227 
ir*.GI8 
7G.2&I 

IGG. 0.V) 
37.Gra 


2. 5l>1 

1«J 

14.000 

2.710 

4.228 


14 1.5. -3 
42.579 
99.331 

101.115 
S8.54C 


110.550 

10.932 

143.406 

145.830 

30.339 





095 






1.288 ' 
4.'iO 1 

1,1&) 
250 1 

1.025 . 

1 


• • > a ■ . • • ■ 


CD 
01 
82 

m 


1. 1G7 


C73 

4. COO 
2,li72 


_ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


297 
1.381 
1,P37 

SCI 




3, 40*» 

4.:j75 


•••••••*•«•. 

••••..• 


C^ 


3.1^./i , 




C M 


1 






** 




101. :n I j 


3.W2.8I1 


9,l£«.9a3 


121.411 


2.941.953 


2.176.002 


a.s8c 


ae.33B 


' 


1 
90.368 


i».9ee 


2.505.489 


790 




f 


■ 







11 
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AGRICULTURE. 



1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
SO 
21 
JJ2 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
SO 
51 
58 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
50 



COUNTIES. 



Adams 

Amito 

Attalo 

Bolivar 

Calhonn 

Carroll 

Chickasaw . . 

Choctaw 

Claiboruo . . . 

Clark 

Coahoma — 

Copiah 

Covington . - . 

De Sotc 

Franklin . . . , 

Green 

Hancock* . . . 

Harrison 

Hinds 

Holmes 

Issaquena . . . 
Itawamba . . . 

Jackson 

Jaiiper 

Jefferson 

Jones 

Kemper . . . . . 
Lafayette ... 
Lauderdale.. 
Lawrence . . . 

Leako 

Lowndes 

Madison 

Marion 

Mar^aU.... 

Monroe 

Neshoba 

Newton 

Noxubee . . . . 
Oktibbeha... 

Panola 

Perry 

Pike 

Pontotoc 

Rankin 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smith 

Sunflower* . . 
Tallahatchie. 

Tippah 

Tishomingo. . 

Tunica 

Warren 

Washington* 

Wayne 

Wilkinson... 

WiuKtou 

VuIabuMlia . . . 



60 I YuLZco. 



ACRES OF LAND. 



Total. 






> 

S 

o, 

S 



103,394 
90,004 
91,513 
85,188 
5C,S95 

104,239 

102,417 
90,204 

127,260 
47,018 
39,139 

ICG, 203 
2o,340 

174, 952 

C4,3H4 

G,C7I 



8,074 

190, 51)9 

136, 992 

5fi,5DG 

9o,8GG 

2,005 

C7,7C8 

123, 3C8 

14,533 

88,897 

101,469 

ei. 570 

53,352 

56,289 

1C7, 373 

239, 788 

24, 216 

214, 959 

153,699 

45, 787 

48. 805 

102,835 

90, 959 

102.986 

9,629 

58,292 

145, 546 

90.086 

38,463 

38,741 

37,283 



•a 

a 



> 
S 

a 

a 



125,619 
277, 389 
229, 711 
216, 504 
155, 571 
4C8, 216 
102, 764 
257, C55 
153,265 
110,323 
121, 670 
307,809 
101,973 
243, 979 
204,804 
71,399 



54,907 
141,981 
106,824 

29,341 
110,480 



18,7C9 
112,693 

06, 6:;o 
113,046 
171), £83 



96,839 
210,342 
208,384 
108, 472 
3J9, 073 

51, 4C3 
184, 375 
159, 159 

92, 768 
174, 168 
271,077 
128, 672 
205,428 
123, 293 
154,190 
187, 4C6 

1:4,681 

24:i'.:.39 
26.'. 717 
147, TrO 

143, -;;♦:» 
178. 7: c 
139, 324 
216, 625 
92,602 
240, 610 
321, 967 
278,738 
157, 043 
114.316 
118, 947 



g 



o 

o 



-a 

> 

3 



$3,000,800 
2, 169, 575 
2, 435, 0:3 
8,759,270 
1,260, Im 
8, 270, 5C6 
4, 509, 034 
2, 432. 510 
4,778,610 
2,293,619 
5, 100, 595 
1, 550, 039 

428, ir<5 
6, 578. 547 
1,341,757 

879, 110 



663,900 
6, 240, 445 
6, C74. 192 
6, 576, 505 
2,021,943 
38.006 
2,157,167 
3, 232, 595 

351,438 
2, 533, 819 
3, 180, 690 
2,032,489 
1, 2C6, 135 
1,413,578 
7, 7^6, 605 
8,181,595 

586, C83 
7, 076. 960 
6,416.406 

960, 192 
1,179.733 
8, 35.3, 247 
3. 352, 455 
3, 682, 361 

209.598 
1, 544. 998 
4. 264, 377 
3, 346, 169 
1, 528, 199 

879,970 
1,101,771 



166,025 
334,734 
324,680 
91,085 
186, 089 



5, 065, 755 



40, 420 
170.822 
203, 488 
2:55, 683 
411, 121 



3, 337, 592 
3, 349, 432 
2. 110, 705 
4, 217, 575 
5, 141, 82'J 



10, 773, 929 



347, 840 

3, 3^1), 4C7 

1,505,740 

3. 23,"), 661 

10, 287. 227 



C3 

s 

£ o 
p s 

I ' 

q 



$81,595 
137, 685 

98, 671 
284,036 
113,891 
355,714 
1:0, 674 
137, 865 
194. 750 

75, 625 
129,750 
155, 470 

59,113 
282,518 
150, 129 

11,728 



25,900 

311,161 

£C7,102 

£7;l, cy) 

142. 158 

5,347 

BB, 621 

220, 056 

18, 895 

108,841 

156, 510 

139. C59 

80, 761 

72, 342 

If 8, 010 

434, 675 

C7, 8G7 

415,410 

179, 51".7 

69,164 

64.273 

214,804 

137, 152 

198,410 

11,955 

127, 610 

233,148 

144, 230 

68,134 

50,288 

76,638 



158,926 
2:8,606 
179,777 
106.793 
96. 217 



3:'. 501 
2.M. 1 13 
114,925 
131.408 
5e2, 151 



190, 760. 367 



8,826,512 



LIVE STOCK. 



s 

e 

o 



2,201 
2,251 
2,331 

764 
2,001 
3,078 
2.739 
3,099 
2,558 
1, 194 

714 
3,128 
1,030 
3.327 
1,806 

455 



217 
3,080 
1,889 

554 
4,1X16 

224 
1,991 
2,407 

e<>i 

2,294 
2,496 
2,078 
2.374 
1,476 
2,047 
2,789 

945 
3,455 
3,046 
1,625 
1,731 
2.469 
1,735 
2,151 

646 
2.818 
4,905 
2. 528 
1,446 
1.481 
1,486 



1.043 
4. 270 
4,456 
386 
2,089 



414 

2.31." 
1,.',M 

O ' -I) 



o 

9 

S 
•a 



2,916 
1,361 
1,882 
3,180 
666 
4,079 
2,812 
1,616 
3,349 

i,au 

1.385 
2,052 

237 
4,135 

918 
90 



279 

4,6C8 

3,721 

2.082 

1,484 

20 

1,206 

3, 765 

70 

1,502 

2,210 

1,265 

546 

840 

3,942 

5,236 

166 

4,604 

3.970 

5J5 

994 

2,372 

2,178 

2,304 

105 

403 

2,765 

1,597 

80S 

483 

540 



1,553 
2.524 

1,513 
1.106 
3.394 



403 
3, 131 
1,148 
2.313 
5,319 



117,571 



8 

.0 



3,0G3 
4,012 
4.412 
2,777 
3.221 
6.095 
4.111 
5,3G9 
4.191 
2,610 
1,999 
4.68G 
2.188 
6,575 
2.972 
2.183 



901 
5,484 
4, 101 
1,516 
5,C64 
1, 159 
3,316 
4,095 
1,708 
3,842 
4,598 
3,965 
3.308 
2,5G4 
3.8G(i 
4,667 



5.718 
4.7IG 
2,922 
2,678 
4,11:8 
3,182 
4,C51 
2.490 
3.660 
7.446 
4,383 
2.036 
2,183 
2,631 



2,677 
6.624 
5.553 
1,632 
4.154 



1, 085 
3, 996 
3,037 
4,4^3 
6,131 



110, 723 



207,646 




«> 
M 

O 

e0 



3 

o 



2.438 
2,325 
2,029 
1,601 
1,5GH 
3,590 
2,147 
2 540 
2,636 
£96 
€69 
2.572 
1,015 
2.S48 
2.C27 
419 



319 
2,644 

2.a'>4 

1.229 
2,765 

250 
l,C8l 
3.109 

614 
1,547 
2.0S9 
1.789 
1.819 
1.436 
1.41G 
2. iie^ 

8M 
2,427 
I.8:iD 
1.370 
1,3:J5 
1.562 
1,414 
1.734 

672 
1,818 
3,260 
2.^52 
1.138 
1,334 
1.244 



1.252 
3.077 
3,292 

588 
3,330 



2,C84 
1,39.1 
2.4S<a 
3.654 



a 



6.888 
8, 169 I 
8,549 1 
7, 181 ! 
5,794 I 
12.LSe ' 
7, 751 [ 
7.414 i 

10. cri I 

4,371 ! 
5,£?« ' 

9.1.^5' 

I 
2, ?S.". 

12.339 I 

5. 245 I 

5.513, 



3.415 I 

11.233 1 
9,29C! 

afiC4 ' 

D.rr: ' 

3, 4,).; 

c. im I 

3, l(e ' 

R62p' 
9.178' 
7,8661' 
7.2e' 
5,(21' 
6. 2Sl [ 

10, 1:4 ' 



11,334 I 

5 (21 I 
(L2iS , 



7.8r3, 
6.4i;i' 
9. 0.5 I 
5.739^ 

7. S3 I 

12. c:? I 
ii.oej 

5.S77, 

3.19C| 
4,24' 



6^ SI 

8,6E 

lflL3gC 

4,56? 

12. tk! 



2. era, 

9,<i7( 
5, VS . 
7.4i^' 
9,«»5i 






an 



i 'r 



I.'l 



t -• 



tr 



;.i. 



i^ 



{. 



109^608 
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AGKlCULTUBJi. 



uv. 


.„CK. 


riiODUCi:D, 




i 


i 

i 


i 

1 


i 

1 


1 

1 


1 

1 


1 
1 


1 


ji 


1 

1 


-h 
1 


it 
1 ^ 

i 


i 

I 




13,200 

£B,sa 
33. Me 

«,CLO 
41.C?T 

a CEO 

30. -W 
11.311 

19, ra 


j;c7. 103 
G1S.E31 

l,Sfij.ua3 
4I9.14U 

iii.u<; 




173 
1,473 


410, 2C3 

107, 13a 

401. KU 
3C:,714 
I, H9, 174 

KD.E93 

a;2,E33 

2rj,380 
5W,£I«) 

i:*423 

831.103 
307.711 
48.048 


.,» 






S9.7E8 
H5i7 


13,123 
13,220 

11,23= 


48.680 
70,813 
39. M3 
50 
3,472 

i:e.2S2 

18.EC3 
[7,095 

29,031 
07,49= 

2,042 


18,750 

4,218 
3.1125 

11.000 

3,70J 
G,7d:i 

5.080 

23,508 

3,874 

387 


79,450 
1S7.P3!! 
04,025 

63.».I 

Bi.311 
110.265 

7*i,UM 

99,337 

eti,&N 

GI,Olb 






03.C«> 


430 


' 


3.cei 

K.i-S 

Ei,rj4 

31, CH 

i.o:a 

3'J,073 


2,c;a 

3.TM 

5,!)a 

0.0:3 


3 


439 

S3 
30 

13, e:] 


2,4M 

83 


8,100 
42, f EO 
W.4M 
13.5.-.8 
33,173 

!>. mo 

13.3-'j 
B2,-101 
3,033 
4(\113 
13,:^ 


9,323 

18.4=7 
SI. 210 

3,es» 

B.3^7 
10.051 

a,47j 

8,535 


7 


33,0t0 
83,C33 




144 


2,410 

1.033 
1,L-0J 
at39 


10 


1.470 
33,=L5 

1.C3) 
53.083 


433 


12 




' 
















130. 4GI 
1.<3J.J3J 

73.31- 
CJO.WT 

m4,=si 

' 1UJ,.'»3 

C(a.3«i 

4M,«7 
M3,(KJ 

i.ii:j.7i) 

],3TJ,.-.;-U 




5ij 


*!.E74 
1, KB, 343 
C4.\7il 

0.-7,03 

aw. 300 
sa.375 

«I,CKI 

Sai.213 
31fl.lBI 
l.lS7.i71 
1.104.0(3 

i.ncciKu 

l,145,41.-0 

=09. as 

345. 40J 
1,Q«.CS5 

031. a» 

aasia 

73.9iM 
314,135 

1.0ia,3S8 

230.C8J 
24^143 


030 
0,KB 
Gil 

4,010 

1.440 

sa 

a, MI 

a,CTo 
s,cro 

E,4.M 


^.1C3 

2,050 

5 

i,E=a 

10; .-.33 
39,0:3 


^ 


4.C73 

41,8)0 

13, =70 

13,132 
33.013 
C33 
15,101 
l'J.£83 
1^1733 
G.IB3 
10.251 

Sl,:i;7 

E,:;70 

49.34* 
4C.3C5 
8,0:2 
P.MS 

19, ra 

21, 311 

e.3(fl 
ai.sse 

18. IM 

4.070 
5^503 


30,870 
3.8^-0 

3=.o;i 
10.100 

11.73) 
S3. 002 
7.017 

11.200 

11.290 

' 11.585 

9, WO 

29,718 

ie.NO 
14,6=0 
10.110 
2,810 
B,S77 
9,430 
14.058 
8,489 

uao 

9,8!» 
6,337 
a. 770 
8,557 


100, (tW 

19,3.17 
91.000 
8. 010 

SO. aw 

07, 01)8 

7.2:8 
S:),5,-)0 
5,\3I8 
IftiTS 

148,353 
1B.S97 

a. 810 

0,517 
C3.3a3 

25.4B0 
24,837 
El. 169 
32,575 


10. 3^:8 
i.reo 

C094 

313 

. 4.5.10 

10.190 
1.109 
8.1^0 

12.31B 
8,810 
],07O 
<9MI 
C.Bi>« 

11.005 

28.433 
0.1G9 
3.3C8 

8,770 
T.B07 

1=,854 
1,0GS 
5.599 

13.533 
0.063 
4,917 
=,0*1 
3,213 


18. ^ij 
104,217 

ioo,n.-.3 

83,673 

111.795 
1=5.314 

S7.32S 

34.995 

iwwa 
e2,3,w 

K..03S 
147.414 

84. on 

08.211 
117.422 

C4,F7a 
37.147 

50,810 






473 
1.C7T 


'i 


3,ai! 

81,31= 

3a,Dr.> 

I!a.GIB 
IRKU 


3,033 

3,138 

SCO 

137 


:29.1a 1 

SO 

4.003 
33, MU 

e.&u 
=i.e:u 
3.e:o 


l.iSET 
F3 

4.ai= 

lie 


34 

=S 

28 
SB 
30 

;ii 

33 

35 
X 

38 

39 
40 

43 
45 


C3.G33 
4.333 

33,013 

7, SB 


.70 


223 

1,303 


. <T,a;j 


3.133 

3. 710 

83= 

1,325 

2:3 

103, ¥iC 

57.407 

4^210 
l.SCt 

fi,IC8 
31,011 


113,li7 
IfttM 


i,.ic8.rji 

1. EM, Gil 

4M, lOJ 

i.iajw 

e».3ii 

1H),73J 

Gl9.Kli 

1,20) IWI 

Sffi,7W 

3J1.:M3 


M.4.y 
ii,9;a 

8.310 

S3.m 

41.373 

3,1=0 


4,4J3 
0-Jl 

2,033 

37 

»3 

1,420 

14 


5,4'Jl 
T,K1 
l,CS4 

3,4.^1 

7,c:a 

1,7.7 

!.r>/7 

l.lTfl 
0.097 
3,131 

WO 
1.CE8 

103 


cm 

3,053 
1,371 


3],56J 

SO, £00 

ia.«i 

M.tlK 
OB,BB 

B-iea 

14.730 


K3 

too 

857 
£431 
373 


S33 


48 


IT, CO 
43,4K> 

10, an 


S4fl,!K3 

i.ci3,g;o 

1,017. !):» 
3w.i;jj 

7J4,7tB 


3,710 
D-S 


=,C94 


EH. 033 
E53.CB1 
lEa.C3S 

07. aa 


l.SW 
2.433 

3. =03 

533 


£31 


S.333 
2.013 

15,043 


IS £04 
30.3:7 
11.479 
1:1.023 

3^aa 


3. 508 
24.302 
22.7IS 


in.m 

48.380 
33,533 
3.303 

ao,3B7 


1^804 
14,315 
ia93G 

S1,S13 


ei.,'Wn 
82,71* 
0.613 
53,544 


» 


' 






., 


0,(-J 


Ifil.Jftl i S^ 


» 


431.11- 
3al,003 
l.-.T,OSi 
OJO.C;n 








B.7!3 

39. a7 

31,700 

ci.i;-5 


9,5=1 
10.1'I7 
1,740 
3.2W 


a»oo 

38,410 

57.384 
30^2.71 


507 
5.448 

S,«DII 


25.3.W 

7fl,33fi 
159,3011 




5.710 


3,185 




-T 




E.V,31U 
l.a3i2M 


1E,B-B 


1,03,-. 


.t8 

.■a 


1.^7 












!.«» 


41,801,03= 


537,323 


39,474 


=9,0^7,083 


SSI. 235 


800. G8= 


1», HI 


1.«.50, 


«i» 


■■»■»! •"■" 


4,563.f73 
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COUNTIES. 


rRODUCm>. 




1 

1 


.a 

s 

1 


t 

o 


o 

i 
1 

a 


■ 

e 




v.* 



« 

•0 

a 

I 

is 




a 

i 
I 




1 


J5 

Si 

•g 

S3 

% -0 

% 

1 


- 1 
1 

h ' 1 

S 1 : 

c : 


1 

Q 


Adamfl . ....... 






122,210 

13,400 

100 




$49,211 
350 
100 


64,705 

70,874 
98,500 




1,238 


i i 


Amite ........... 






'" 12!' 


100 


2G5 


1 


3 


AttnlA X 


2 




2,107 


1 1 


4 

5 
6 


Bolivar 






1 ; 

1 


Uolhonn .. .......... 


8 




797 
2,555 
4,349 

622 

23,250 

1,000 

1,000 

150 

2,861 

13,049 






87,715 

160,638 

152,376 

143, 184 

84,450 

48,535 

815 

38,660 

24,397 

226,764 

25,607 

4,265 


65 
100 


4 

2.783 

12 




1 


Carroll 


100 
20 


1,093 
56 


2,752 
300 





7 


Chickasaw 




.......... - — 

1 : 


o 


ChoctiL\7 .- 






:...i ': 


9 


Claibomo ....... T r 








18, 015 




2.067 




— ,... . _ 

10 1 


10 


Clark 






4 
2 
8 

75 
238 






XV 1 

1 


11 


Coahoma ^ . . 


50 










1 

..........1 ' 


12 


Copiah , . . . - r , 




50 


30 
200 
..» 


5 

387 

3.349 


1 

1 ' 


13 


Covington 




50 






14 


De Soto 


6 


320 




139; : 


15 


Franklin , . r , , r 






16 


Green 






615 






20 


4 


:::::::::'. 1 


17 


Hancofik .. r - 












18 


Harrison 






4,800 

5,459 

205 


13 

352 

80 


865 

4,157 

5 


2,295 

131,077 

107,564 

2,000 

154,635 

740 

57,328 

91,684 

11,850 

115, 316 

162, 595 

72,972 

26,627 

70,872 




25 

1,575 

2,356 

5 

21 


: 1 


19 


Hinds 




10 


5 




I ^■A 


SO 


Holmes - ,.--t-t 






21 


Tssaqnena 








:"-i '^ 1 


22 


Itawamba 


•168 


103 


2,156 
8,389 

133 
7,280 
2,127 
1,310 

300 
11,257 


75 


1,938 


520 




! ■-■ 


23 


Jackson 




24 


Jasper 






45 
20 




97 


1.641 
2.306 


1 


25 


Jefferson 






12,345 


1 


26 


Jones 


50 

20 

8 

1 






1 


27 


Kemper 




169 
303 

1,077 




15 






4 


28 


Lafajetto 




400 
25 


17 
67 






29 


Xjanderdalfi 






1 


1 ; 


30 


Lawrence 








31 


Leake 


20 
89 
30 




4,590 


10 






9 




1 


32 


Lowndes 










1 


as 


Madison 




2.029 


425 


1,120 


108,048 

16, 410 

244, 861 

107, 511 

70, 7J7 

38,490 

164,676 

129, 435 

132,465 

13,830 

78,835 

279.677 


220 
100 


91 




1 


34 






: 1 


35 


Marshall 


55 

139 

91 


15 

710 

5 


9,995 

2,464 

151 


3C4 

31)1 
52 


2,515 
3,211 


2,595 
81 


1 


I'-4 ' E 


36 


Monroe 


180 
1,020 


1 


37 


Neshoba 


1 


38 


Newton 






: 1 


39 


Noxnbco 


155 

7 

10 




90 

18,875 

5,630 

4,903 

10,236 

6,392 

10, 140 

121 


581 
53 
71 


265 

80 

5,774 


30 

37 

175 

115 


36 

2 

33 






40 


OkUbbcha 


320 




41 


Panola 




1 - 


42 


Perry 




1 
843 




43 


Pike 






8 
235 


5,576 
271 


i : 


44 


Pontotoc 


289 


98 


160 


9 


1 


45 


Rankin 




46 


Scott 

Simpson 


98 




5 


1,665 


64,419 
21, 8:17 
31, 248 


100 

50 

307 






47 






1 


48 


Smith 


7 














1 * 1 


49 


Sunflower 














50 


Tallahatchie 


5 

115 

273 

10 

100 




4G 
6,416 
3,360 


2C8 
224 
239 


61 

282 

1,253 


70,562 
2S7, 215 
27G, 093 

45, 440 
111, 525 


220 
448 
213 


6 

4,305 

104 

25 




1 


M 


Tippah 




1 




52 


Tishomingo 


93 


^ I 


53 


Tonica 




^1 


54 


Warren 


175 


31,966 


• 550 


4 

8,095 






55 


Washington 






! : 1 


56 


Wayne 






3,C7G 
614 






9,841 
58, 393 

VI, 420 
13."), 9-17 






! 1 


57 


Wilkinson 






1 




733 
990 




i 


58 


Winston 


09 


1 .... 


6j0 


1 

40 


1 

1 






I 


59 


Yolabusha 




1 


15 


1 


1 ".I 


60 


Yaroo 






2 BOO 


3,120 

1 




2.824 


„ .1 




Total 




'*** *■' 










-1 




1,875 


1,699 


254,718 


7,262 


1 

124, 281 


5, 006, 610 


1 

4,427 


33,901 


• 
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P„0».C». 


■2 




iir>ip. 


•s 
1 
1 

1 


i 


1 ° 

i 


.a 

r 

E%* 
s 

t 


■3 

J- 


ii 

i 


1 ° 


I 

1 


■s 

1 

1 


1" 






1 
1 


5 
























IM 
1,508 

i.ara 


160 
90,938 
85.008 


(6,980 

9, sea 

18,405 


170.818 
33.830 
183.900 
880,918 
877.814 

i!».39e 

110,385 
74,318 
17,018 

136,301 
86,973 

950. 507 
58,477 
«,B05 
























































































se\ 


1,W4 

ES4 

STB 
B8T 


19,551 

18.439 

E3.3D3 

a, 445 

300 

8,934 
8, SOU 
15,318 

8,551 


=3,040 

aw9 

«3,DDG 

138,848 

188.345 

8.393 














































































































10 


















3D 






















1,C68 
73.190 

S,'338 
4.351 














































14 

13 






































130 












































1,528 


3.4M 
19,3&S 
13,899 


1.018 

9.4n 


11,183 
898.848 

305.809 

60O 

197,863 

IM40 
189,914 
149,701 

34,837 
118,413 
999,181 
134,880 

94,618 
104,103 
975.108 
232.335 

14,970 
350.803 

60,384 
74.19a 
387,017 
181,990 
188.981 
38.899 
118.408 
977,800 

83. ITS 
75.470 

71.3a 




















390 




18 




















































33 




403 


1.IIS 


i,Ka 

6J3 

a.oiT 

Si MB 
1,B13 

isc 
i.ai8 

349 
l,.11l 

1,103 
1.0O9 
743 


B8,4M 
8,305 
83,171 
3.750 
12,183 
S4,S30 
18.357 

a! 500 
83,183 
18,435 
19,807 

i7.3se 

14.805 
131550 

85.560 
13.643 
15.438 

10,134 
8,885 

a9.4ce 

15.487 

11,040 
3.030 


BO, DM 
6.3S5 
90.8S0 
40.-83 
19.7Sa 
17. OM 
37.490 

10.367 

laisas 

10.773 
4P.BS6 
93,944 
I9,9fl5 
11.908 
9,513 
98,890 
6,813 
7,IB0 

57.390 

14,733 
13,375 


„„ 


















































































„ 
















»» 


40 














































































SfiO 


ISO 

1,830 
1,400 


3. 














































































11 












10 






















" 


m 




TT 


































350 




i,a40 

675 
1.533 

1,™ 


























































GO 




33 








































..«a 


























































































1.051 








































« 


13 




1,184 
939 
473 

asa 


30,603 

83.081 

3.aG6 

S7S 


a. 308 

114. S69 
83,090 


99,379 
850,581 
230, 597 

15.098 
114, 195 




























su 


=• 
















































51,798 


















































1,585 

aao 


93,131 

75,898 
119, 103 
141,075 
105,518 


























5,795 
1^464 






















































































.« 


^ 


,. 


M 


soe 


ln.OI« 


,,» 


4fl,803 


708.837 


1.389,144 


7, BOS, IB 
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1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

n 

10 



COUKTIES. 



13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

2i 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

33 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 



Adair , 

Andrew , 

Atchinon 

Andrain 

Barry 

Ditrton 

Bate* 

0<>uton , 

Bollinger , 

Boone 

1 1 j Buchanan 

12 Butler 

Caldwell 

Callaway 

Caraden 

Cupc Girardeau. 

Carroll 

Carter 

Case 

Cedar 

Chariton 

Chrlhtian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Colo 

Cooper 

Crawford 

Dado 

Dallas 

Daviess 

DoKalb 

Dent 

Douglas 

Dunklin 

Franklin 

Gasconade 

G«ntry 

Greene 

Grundy 

Harrison 

Henry 

Hickory 

HoU 

Howard 

Howell 

Iron 



48 f Jackson 



49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

00 

61 

62 



Jasper 

JefTcrson . . 
Johnson . . . 

Knox 

Laclede *. , 
Lafayette 
Lawrence . 

I^wis 

Lincoln ... 

Linn 

Livingston. 

Macon 

3f adlMin . . . 
Maries 



ACRES OF LAND. 



a 






S 



. 45. 373 
72,02G 
30, 9G4 
84,531 
27, 243 

6,552 

33,781 

51,371 

34.G20 

20i», 487 

113, 391) 

8, DT'J 
30, 4'JO 
154, 578 
17,2t]7 
78,816 
51, 768 

4,C03 
7G, 8U8 
37,058 
81,171 
23,789 
73, 195 
127,314 
71,610 
39,899 
lie, 197 
25,845 
41,830 
40,923 
72,038 
33,589 
21,271 

7,458 
15,822 
76,559 
35,704 
65,737 
78, 913 
48.750 
57, 61)9 
72,977 
25,632 
20,058 
143,204 

7,824 

16,087 

127,662 

41,537 

46,653 

108.889 

69.451 

18,390 

150,002 

42,768 

94,954 

120, 473 

53,869 

41,682 ! 

85,157 

19,555 

25.804 



ai 



o 

k 

B 

•a 



125,090 
1C8, 528 

7»). < /4 
160. 905 

60,887 

90. 223 
114,285 
179. 486 
155, 875 
166, 821 
135, 721 

59,628 
106, 007 
205,918 

46,283 
187, 205 
140, 528 

24, 517 
183, 248 
102, 082 
213, 737 

66,029 
112,939 
124. 339 

98, 785 
123, 783 
177, 053 
114,453 
151.850 
120,950 
189,036 

72, 968 
165, 843 

14,274 

63, 159 
207, 135 
156, 492 

225. <&) 
177, 135 
136,325 
132,135 
185,309 

C6,492 

66,418 

123,756 

31.012 

55,406 

140, 104 

118,215 

19.3.019 

273.356 

129.528 

52. 174 

180,062 

83, 731 

98.091 

226, 647 
145,814 
100,909 
185, 740 

62,363 
117,024 



o 

> 

t 



1755, 715 
3, 000, 407 
1, 318, 545 
3, 5:i7, 273 

024, 994 

398, 895 
1, 074, 404 
1,342.291 

694,655 
4, 634, 8i20 
6,523,511 

189,001 
1,282,636 
4,818,339 

390,845 
2, 709, 272 
2, 467, 993 

105, 245 

2. 090, 460 

1, 370. 566 

• 2, 080, 100 

783, 906 
3, 040, 500 
5, 309, £71 
2, 8:i4, 145 
1,247,878 
5,186,019 

697, 264 

1, 414, 927 
497, 821 

2, 526, 192 
1,495,356 

450,605 

115, 015 

614,457 

3, 216, 300 

1, 326, 430 

2, 688. 9S6 

3, 163, 870 

1, 770, 195 

1, 514, 849 

2, 704, 097 

825, 491 

1,314,860 

4, 157, 312 

204,475 

620, 510 

5,621,815 

1,231,883 

2,416,360 

4, 2:«, 771 

1, 195, 880 

553,361 

7, 782, 352 

1, 298, 875 

3.287,203 

4, 240, 348 

2, 003, 723 

1,475,367 

2, 661, 038 

•384,725 

ee6,907 



s 

II 

B fc 

a 
fa 



LIVE STOCK. 



e62, 139 

lO), 047 
58,678 
90.021 
54,177 
12, 915 
49,537 
89, 025 
60,504 

180, 246 

135,519 
15. 554 
06.008 

170. 814 
23.090 

140,033 

111.%1 
7.008 

115, 028 
65.448 

111,170 
51,492 

101,607 

128, 7-20 
79,451 
48, 943 

167,030 
45. 187 
53,123 
14,807 
92,680 
44,864 
30,684 
11,040 
28,255 

146, 640 
78,166 

130, 125 

130,036 
76,373 
74,135 

106,341 
40,081 
51,733 

196,805 
21,588 
25,191 

137,058 
68,916 
74,999 

179, 614 
66,944 
12,696 

209,513 
65,193 

104,241 

153, 070 
78,930 
62,300 

116,496 
35.206 
46,539 



o 



2,138 
4.558 
1.8t8 
4.254 
2,541 



ROl 



2.127 
4,258 
2.641 
9.292 
4,iV>0 

798 
2,454 
7,627 
1,052 
4,887 
3,052 

407 
5,304 
2,797 
4,902 
2,347 
3,158 
5,870 
3,314 
2,948 
6,415 
2,457 
3,333 
2,762 
4,269 
2.100 
1,501 

749 
1,302 
5, 628 
2,846 
3,845 
5,469 
2,715 
2.859 
4,514 

1.446 
6,226 
607 
975 
6,502 
2.904 
3,342 
6,081 
2,748 
1,010 
6,340 
3,180 
4,903 
0.946 
2,920 
3,048 
5,035 
1,212 
2.494 



d 
«« 



Si 



139 
746 
276 

1,486 
411 
41 
429 
535 
226 

4,621 

1,225 
102 
435 

2,721 

205 

705 

503 

27 

1,091 
COB 
977 
508 
316 

1,496 
645 
452 

2,788 
337 
739 
484 
444 
253 
182 
38 
160 
519 
173 
324 

2.032 
383 
113 

1,472 
402 
262 

2,942 
135 
163 

2,424 
880 
382 

2,058 
174 
374 

2.825 

1,024 
938 

1,196 
564 
670 
631 
199 
319 



I 

4) 



2,319 
4,010 
2.481 
2.873 
2,210 

473 
1,963 
3,978 
2.350 
6,911 
5,394 
1,254 
2,251 
6,460 
l,4Gl 
4.131 
2,964 

450 
4,066 
2,966 
4,815 
2,044 
3.876 
4.697 
2,910 
2,714 
5,508 
2,478 
2,963 
2,482 
4,033 
2,015 
1.946 

917 
1,954 
5,977 
3,290 
3,831 
4,405 
9,674 
2,827 
4,096 
2,402 
1,744 
5,617 

817 
1,294 
5,363 
2,380 
4,174 
5,535 
3,098 
1,309 
6,362 
2,343 
3,914 J 
5,639 
3.013 
2,591 
4,473 
1.187 
fi.154 



s 

M 

o 

to 

a 






1,215 
1,427 
1,120 
1,482 
1,761 

375 

999 
2,310 
1,125 
2.515 
1.212 

082 
1,071 
2,231 

999 
1.522 
1.074 

267 
2,159 
1.728 
2,657 
1,731 
1.187 
2.454 
1,425 

839 
2,111 
1,342 
1.882 
2,840 
1.111 

917 
1.423 

981 
1,054 
2,469 
2.089 
2.190 
3,136 
1.171 
1.420 
2.340 
1,436 

834 
2.334 

839 

637 
2.937 
1.342 
2,661 
3^067 
1,341 
1.063 
3,395 
1.534 
1,963 
9.150 
1,516 
1,495 
2; SOS 
80S 
1,41«I 



•a 






4.332 

6,619 
4,743 
6.800 
4,244 

979 
4,011 

a7ii 

14.C05 
7,870 
2.569 
3, 214 

14. ae 

2,7(2 
5,031 
6.054 
587 
7.21.7 
3,621 

9,775 

I 

7.850; 

12.436 
6,124 
4.821 

12.638 
4,0(4 
4,033 

5.345 
3,9rJ 
2.689 
1,490 
4,099 
12. 5Tj 
5, SOS 
6,917 
e,if7J 
4,S« 
3,92? 

8,?n 

iCB9 
3,W3 
9.743 
!,«! 
1.S2 

iai5? 

4.7?7 

7,3*? 
ia038 

T.Ofc: 

aiiW 
l3cl« 

3.e7j 

11, Q» 
ll,<B3 

^3(3 
%-» 
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I 

* 

I 
t 

I 
\ 
1 

\ 

I 

n 
■ 

4 



i 
S 

£ 



16,510 
38.713 
SI, 223 
18.966 
17,767 
4,053 
13,906 
M,373 
17,294 
63,513 
39,346 
7,995 
14.707 
41.559 
9,753 
28,rj3 
27,181 
2,7:26 
31,298 
17,259 
42,675 
13,510 
23,146 
40,882 
83.006 
16,622 
49,186 
13,600 
12,589 
12,965 
23,889 
12,3U6 
6,029 
5.913 
19, 157 
38,336 
19.163 
18,119 
S8,0r»l 
22,123 
83.464 
27.080 
10^361 
13,521 
42.100 
4.853 
6^134 
43.741 
14,208 
22,0:4 
38.001 
18.145 
7,896 
J 02,324 
J IS, 484 
^ 27,267 
T^ 96.365 
^ 91,458 
94,933 
^ 9i543 
P 9.164 
f 19i802 
I 
I 



o 
e 



"a 

► 



I 






|33l,5G4 
593,172 
312.360 
738,228 
342,666 
75,980 
396,377 
526,558 
264,170 

1,621,297 
837,241 
135.224 
465,706 

1, 306, 752 
195,530 
606,711 
521.059 
53,894 
673,391 
411,839 
698,934 
342,555 
575,725 
8U3.813 
409,375 
322,363 

1,204,223 
301, 576 
431, 179 
351,306 
490,053 
273,937 
182, 801 
111.252 
237,017 
743, 174 
332,410 
647,926 
879,374 
368,260 
371, 129 
717,059 
294,218 
267,448 

1, 179, 545 

98,571 

138,677 

1, 046, 802 
399,801 
418,818 

1,062,153 
245, 157 
197, 424 

1,080,333 
428,766 
666,894 

1,121.062 
439,130 
380,007 
743,3i<5 
161. 310 
278,413 

12 
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7,864 
51,515 
51.463 
11,519 
49,942 

2,124 

1,779 
21.304 
50.035 
71,906 
64.335 

3.582 

6,810 

60.692 

15,878 

198. 473 

.12, 137 

2,604 
31,326 
30,234 
12. 816 
48,013 
30.786 
39,396 
18.194 
42.944 
70,432 
24,498 
41.402 
42,799 
15,564 
10,003 
19,980 

9.182 

6,098 
96,510 
48,104 
41,037 
130, 795 
16. 413 
15,300 

8,327 
18.556 
17.236 
67.998 

6,721 
15,477 
60,909 
38,644 
55,696 
35,601 

7,925 
30.909 
50,672 
67,406 
36,587 
100.152 

8,600 
10.430 

5.614 
30,647 
18,362 
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1,648 

9,636 

2,250 

433 

7,382 

116 

100 

5,827 

503 

5,769 

11,379 

75 

673 

6,994 

227 

1,377 

665 

175 

490 

3,062 

1.804 

3.547 

10.648 

2.694 

2,982 

685 

2,462 

1,865 

2,605 

1,392 

2,399 

2,326 

1,098 

411 

180 

4,402 

2,094 

9.961 

9.958 

3,265 

7,938 

514 

174 

2.388 

6,887 

65 

4,371 

778 

2,954 

1,958 

1,111 

1,736 

1,435 

610 

6,412 

3,972 

1,120 

3.540 

2,635 

1,791 

827 

980 



554.835 

1, 138, 714 
659,128 
804,555 
481,683 
89,740 
526,040 
550,275 
316,790 

1, 869, 923 

1,336,687 

89,581 

523,485 

1, 346, 777 

224.447 

699,973 

812,520 

68.176 

1, 183, 344 
431,495 
938,801 
353,646 
996,660 

1,341.405 
913,865 
374,334 

1,763,220 
300,918 
558.155 
401. 495 
674,620 
453,490 
257, 240 
113,945 
319,035 
800,723 
328.562 

1,084,253 

1, 128. 396 
738,368 
819. 610 

1, 074, 720 
285,587 
503,410 

1, 363, 750 
127,705 
131,485 

1, 509, 166 
525,550 
424. 724 

1,502,240 
674,423 
266.165 

1,971,641 
333,534 
930,105 
751,894 
613,509 
550,070 

1.013.933 
179,055 
299,372 
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11.942 
57,185 
30,853 
28,009 
20,817 

3,666 
40, 710 
26,490 

9,953 

64,713 

79, 571 

342 

8,410 
130.480 

9,248 
24,104 

9,872 

1,473 
25,258 
49,759 
19,020 
29,467 
16,411 
48,127 
38,888 
14,874 
53,497 
19,036 
75,880 
27,900 
12,059 
26,160 

5,943 

2,427 

270 

173,064 

51, 740 

36,801 

194,863 

18,959 

15.868 

26,824 

28,548 

27,575 

53,646 

675 

4,937 
54,616 
60,479 
25.971 
34,886 
15,668 
20,436 
57. 171 
85,081 
60,169 
98.968 
11,845 
13,279 
10, 113 

3,087 
34.931 



100 



100 



200 



50 

120 

95 



20 
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84.353 

32,500 

1,925 

107,715 

38,479 

1,600 

2,350 

46, 119 

41,820 

489,031 

6,500 

6,310 

10.556 

1.433,374 

13,050 

36,:)50 

553,000 

36.459 

4,501 

22,270 

4,356,024 

36.655 

10,275 

7,400 

6,555 

22,850 

82,755 

68,756 

14,205 

41,481 

21,300 

6.750 

14,000 

3,913 

37,000 

791,680 

25,489 

34.140 

27,618 

153,410 

23,250 

8, 18Cf 

10,640 

13,831 

2,871,584 

2,260 

1,390 

65,325 

4,356 

9,605 

12,500 

136. 745 

19,730 

159,085 

1,600 

202,086 

1.356,105 

482,064 

357, 140 

1,396,673 

5,194 

13, 413 
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300 
2 



355 
43 



150 



85 
30 



188 
201 



1,200 
15 



7,000 



972 



50 



20 
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15,162 
26,677 
10,2p6 
26,479 
14. 436 

2,161 

9, 7ii 
17, 157 
15.649 
65,630 
24, 950 

2,723 
12,347 
62.916 

8,829 
24,618 
20,0:9 

1,788 
22,327 
15,956 
22, 949 

8,926 
19,423 
45,400 
22,657 
11, 991 
40, 192 
12,476 
19,023 
16, 425 
17,374 
12,875 

7,381 

3.213 

2,580 
20,668 
17,950 
29,963 
32.751 
18, 615 
19.ro8 
23,4t2 
11,104 
11,535 
49, 821 

2,985 

4,948 
28.846 
14.7^8 
11.162 
31.481 
22,662 

8,659 
24.947 
20,169 
30,435 
35,386 
19, 171 
19,807 
30,212 

7, 570 
11.040 I 
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557 

128 
433 
923 
26 
1(8 
751 
344 
4t9 

3,271 
202 
717 
657 

3,753 
376 

3,161 

1,729 

30 

718 

07 

1,480 
513 
960 
474 

1,282 
127 

1,961 
956 

1,179 
r35 
36 
614 
46 
142 
141 
676 

1,628 

4,339 

4,081 

1,028 

842 

850 

72 

58 

3,903 
374 
371 

1,773 
2Cl 
358 

1,382 

609 

27 

2,701 
691 

1.729 

2,542 
821 

1.530 

1,736 
659 
583 
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17, 185 

27,205 

14,329 

19,254 

10,521 

2.565 

7, 442 

15,114 

8,865 

25,056 

46,179 

3,182 

8.957 

29. 482 

4,719 

22,892 

13,640 

1,855 

10,759 

9.603. 

25. 4(^ 

8.786 

27,644 

33,144 

16, 112 

21,423 

36.459 

13, 726 

13,743 

11,326 

9,011 

9,002 

7,002 

2,254 

2,961 

37.C80 

30.851 

40,703 

24,901 

14,502 

21,686 

15.748 

7,295 

10.507 

31.500 

3.4.6 

7,110 

34.229 

11,712 

41.5:6 

18,625 

16,665 

5,781 

37,453 

12,835 

£9,058 

21, 7C6 

17,100 

11,682 

30,250 

5,120 

8.939 
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.0 
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431 

1,535 

407 

3,241 

3^292 

121 

138 

1,561 

7,003 

3,638 

5,821 

1,177 

371 

7.521 

561 

11,746 

1,184 

545 

703 

2,158 

4.426 

4.444 

2,503 

5,592 

1,353 

2,803 

5,125 

3.055 

3.167 

2.622 

270 

6C0 

521 

344 

12,163 

3,163 

719 

498 

11.164 

622 

287 

3.105 

700 

677 

7,606 

2,244 

796 

5,094 

1,590 

2,823 

3,5C8 

593 

137 

7,C98 

4,018 

1,449 
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2 
3 
4 

3 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
13 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
S2 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
38 
33 
34 
33 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 



4,545 I 57 
697 58 
1,511 
4,008 
2,681 
1,154 



59 
60 
61 
63 



STATE OF MISSOURI. 
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f 1,544 
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SOG 
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38,351 

KB 

W4S1 
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1,439 
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IM 
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1.S40 
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28,945 
7P,030 

134,806 
63.706 

191,329 
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x,2y5 

114.917 

^xas 

0,^425 
161.099 

10. W3 
!l 1,717 
110.800 
172.043 

82.045 

1«7,000 
117.655 
02,119 

611.133 

casofl 

18, CM 
64.017 

3:1,971 
3U.«» 
32.854 
177. MT7 

107,813 
SWKB 

177,755 
118,73 
148,253 
143.448 
70,094 
86,900 

S84,i8a 
ai5!io 

3«,7J0 
188,210 

B4,GU3 

)io,o.-ki 

3fi, ]M 
358,651 

183.823 

iai,4io 

ai«.775 


3.103 
1.690 

a,' 800 


4.1J0 
6.!I37 
4,001 
4,325 
1,335 
70O 
».546 
2.323 

S.300 

S3 

3, ma 

8.003 
2,932 
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T,SBe 
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KB 
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a, BOS 
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3,404 

IZ- 

%3M 
B,4S1 

15, SIB 
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13,010 


B,K)U 


3,1109 
S,I34 
4,457 
COS 

1^581 
3,707 
1,703 
1,550 
1,419 

3,:t74 

'333 
7,310 
4,2.-^ 
1,B;I3 
it 001 

3,7!» 
2,2,17 
3,161 
025 


4.038 
9,000 
4427 
0,710 

3,0-! 
3.764 

U-na 

9. Of 9 
7.465 

1,436 
7.079 
1.061 
2. 30O 
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50 
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STATE OF MISSOURI. 
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Ml. 179 



60G,711 
Sai.QW 
U,8H 



sai,!* 


3U,853 




1B.W 


m.ua 


SftKn 


Ri,7W 


3.<UG 


SS6.W0 


tl).7J0 


M0,S7J 


08. «« 


SJS.TVO 




.«iH.931 


61.713 


,3je.a)T 


79,S71 


w.wi 


3M 


321, *« 


B.410 


.Mil, 777 


udliR) 


ltM.MJ 


8.«S 



1S.U3CI 



(^iW 
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S.W3 


1W.SH5 


^<aj 


3l!l.«15 




»«^7a3 


ir^oM 


39§,3ftl 




ttlLSM 


»K>1 




1M.«S1 


rj«.368 


18. MO 


BIB. 810 


li.M» 


074.731 


l«.t«M 


aSJiMI 


MMIj 


soa,*io 




063, 7M 


S3, (HO 



II, MS 



4I.RXI 

«e».uii 
«,3ia 

1,4X1.374 

13,020 

x,:ai 



4, 3a:, OH 



ia;3E0 

I9.7J0 
IJS.WS 

i.«ao 
i.xia,ita 

iB3,IX4 

3^T.l4a 

1.390.613 
9.1M 
13,113 



13, im 
»(,BT7 



I6.4J5 

17.3:4 

12, «j 



0,90 
If. fill 



9.001 

S.SM 

9.MI 
37. 1» 
30. HI 
MTU 
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STATE OF MISSOURI. 



AGRICULTURE. 



COUNTIES. 



63 

G4 

G5 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

73 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

83 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

93 

90 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

103 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

106 

109 

UO 

111 

lis 

113 



Marlon 

McDonald 

Mercer 

Miller 

MlsiliMlppI 

Moniteau 

Monroe 

Montgomery — 

Morgan 

New Madrid.... 

Newton 

Nodaway 

Oregon 

0«age 

Ozark 

Pemiscot 

Perry 

Pettis 

Phelps 

Pike 

Platte 

Polk 

Pnlattki 

Putnam 

Ralls 

Randolph 

Ray 

Reynolds 

Ripley 

St. Charles.... 

St. Clair 

St. Fran9ois . . . 
Ste. Qenovieve 

St. Louis 

Saline 

Schnyler 

Scotland 

Scott 

Shannon 

Shelby 

Stoddard 

Stone 

Sullivan 

Taney 

Texas 

Vernon 

Warren 

Washington ... 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wright 



ACRES OP LAND. 



•2 

► 

E 
p. 

a 



Total. 



103,473 
14,103 
56,577 
39.118 
3.3,624 
74.943 
158,563 
75, 114 
39,393 
40,791 
33,346 
15.950 
9,540 
37,734 
8,143 
11,910 
47,064 
96,862 
35,363 
144, 524 
131,667 
50,780 
12,.'V26 
52,724 
83,371 
123,314 
102,365 
12,033 
10,930 
92,173 
27,723 
32,325 
36,043 
108,188 
139,527 
40, 743 
64,714 
31,999 
9,841 
62,829 
36,106 
10,109 
57.961 
12,563 
19,706 
27,976 
63,595 
32,144 
34,045 
27,210 
17,187 



6, 346, 871 



.3 

► 

E 

a 

a 
P 



101, 501 

35,115 

161.331 

146,284 

80,911 

148,650 

191,966 

155,869 

154,898 

86,962 

62,958 

45,730 

51,944 

197,135 

10,076 

60,153 

140,813 

101, 774 

88,416 
926,515 
131,480 
16C, 951 

27.413 
120, 621 
101, 359 
15C, 721 
179,804 

63,927 

58.672 
130,769 
110, 137 
102,473 
139,335 
113,234 
198,207 

78,535 
107,496 

52,293 

52.234 
105,038 
170,798 

13,128 
333.098 

31.138 
118,124 
122,333 
115, 131 
L34,106 
122,529 

70,023 

53,689 



13,737,939 
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« 

p 

-a 
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♦4,112,761 
416,480 
1,581,530 
9C2. 680 
1,381,300 
3,345.884 
3, 973, 4-'4 
3,330,060 
1,572,007 
1,688,142 
883,612 
683,495 
356,350 
1,369,166 
84,370 
578,915 
1,482,013 
4, 479. 867 
332,235 
4,974,715 
A, 584, 476 
1, 694, 126 
300,605 
1,330,615 
2,813,403 
3,191,090 
3,681,350 
330,110 
273,280 
4,457,541 
801,725 
1,132,682 
1, 055, 765 
15,987,064 
5,550,792 
936,425 
1,471,789 
626,323 
411,200 
2,892,020 
859.544 
157,822 
2,271,606 
309,879 
594,772 
1,091,776 
1, 909, 747 
1, 239, 070 
660, 401 
764,390 
380,840 



330,633,136 



6 

g -3 
B > 



|114, 446 
33.538 
80,879 
41, 176 
47,725 
97,5.39 
135,656 
95.873 
62^694 
41,765 
52.746 
22,115 
15,766 
59,993 
5,127 
18.108 
71.666 
110,506 
38,934 
169,335 
170,563 
77,638 
17,806 
66,722 
99,557 
126,005 
133,895 
16,214 
17.634 
151,718 
47,187 
52,202 
63,908 
345,238 
170, 999 
55,452 
70,232 
42,353 
19,931 
116,223 
38.757 
10,499 
91,915 
2.'), 592 
37,385 
53,882 
86,952 
53,606 
5.'>,033 
43,494 
22.751 



LrVE STOCK. 



8,711,508 



4,720 
1,046 
3,383 
3,487 
1,413 
4,558 
7,134 
4,160 
3,920 
1,290 
2,267 
774 
821 
3,473 
939 
796 
3,520 
4,708 
1,692 
7.234 
6,378 
3,664 
1,122 
3,505 
4,933 
5.660 
6,297 
1,199 
937 
5.061 
1,956 
2,346 
2,036 
6,193 
5,493 
3,143 
3,657 
1,247 
709 
3,475 
1,545 
1,103 
3,596 
1,638 
1,692 
3,008 
3,631 
3,231 
1,874 
3,440 
1,125 



361,874 
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1,163 
174 
161 
300 
608 
560 
1,783 
rJ5 
639 
1,178 
549 
163 
68 
435 
83 
303 
251 
1,557 
503 
1,879 
1,551 
1,215 
106 
104 
979 
1,684 
1,355 
108 
104 
749 
365 
535 
339 
1,310 
3,853 
111 
173 
324 
49 
615 
233 
130 
350 
212 
348 
170 
392 
558 
162 
928 
194 



80,941 
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STATE OP NEW HAMPSHIEE. 



AOKICULTURE. 





COUNTIES. 
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moat 
m.wa 

1H,B20 

a».7B0 

238,103 
113,674 

916,416 


n2S4 

178,333 

258,762 
134,823 
146,419 

ii:,2»o 

60,!I51 
74,793 


3,699,X» 
S, 081,036 

a, 80^163 

8,973,260 

10,813,110 
11,790,310 
S,331,7M 
4,800.S55 


(141.751 
16B.047 
E33.ie7 

470.166 
3Ei73a 
3CC,214 
379,749 
217.015 
150.03) 


a.39S 

3.2a 

3,810 

5,082 
5,146 

5,370 




7.S30 

13.371 
15,285 
12,331 
11,409 
5,956 


3,887 
4.093 

a. BIS 

81555 
6.770 

3.913 
3,345 


B.940 
»,90L 
11.447 
7,749 
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n.810 
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AGKICULTUIIE. 
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FBODCCED. 
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Drllu, 


3,134 

31,044 

7,331 

7,sn 

11. BBS 
9.481 
33.5*18 

16,813 
0,106 


603 

aiB3 

9.835 
64740 
15,506 
3,983 
3,806 
903 
90 
3,347 


(38.361 

37,236 

32,sas 

384 

38,373 
W.M 

SI 6, an 

87,017 


563 
166 

a«r77 

1,570 
1,04! 


»3,380 
IS3 

6,616 
^.018 
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14,015 

9,BD7 


3W,1M 
6GI,0DO 

B0T,3!I0 
390,231 
1,346,354 
908.390 
844, 3» 
RS,40i 

tw.we 
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00.972 
330,915 
113,393 
400.47? 
335,648 
4.-M,63ll 
313,843 
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83.812 
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31.633 
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80,019 
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60,170 
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19.304 
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390,040 
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STATE OF NEW JERSEY. 
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STATE OF NEW YORK. 



AGRICULTURE 



1 

2 

3 

i 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 
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23 

24 
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36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 
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47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 



COUNTIES. 



Albany 

Allegany 

Broome 

Cattaraagos . 

Caynga 

Cbautanqua . 

Cbemang 

Chenango — 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Datcbeas 

Erie 

Essex 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Qenesee 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 

Jefferson 

KingH 

Lewis 

Livingston .. 

Madison 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 
New York — 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Onondaga 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Queens 

Rensselaer ... 

Richmond 

Rockland 

8t. Lawrence. 

Saratoga 

Schenectady.. 



46 Schoharie 



Schuyler — 

Seneca 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga , 

Tompkins . . 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westchester 
Wyoming . . . 
Yates 



ACRES OF LAND. 



Total. 



I 

S 



246,098 
288,240 
186,530 
297,134 
315, 183 
388,154 
117,998 
379,520 
188, 146 
347,840 
206,750 
414,014 
392,664 
364,710 
188. 481 
176,899 
133.106 
222,718 
226,745 

18.589 
279.398 
510,920 

16,006 
177,031 
274,069 
278,960 
315. 142 
200,360 
1,275 
231,865 
446,692 
346, 120 
300,465 
297,987 
183, 492 
246, 676 
459. 615 

94,726 

115, 564 

276,008 

9,852 

41,342 
571, 973 
316, 746 

98, 170 
265.885 
147,234 
150,357 
395, 175 
149, 182 
139,296 
167, 614 
205,495 
262,910 
119,157 
345,048 
180,2:17 
234,071 
252,236 
154,531 



14, 356, 403 



> 

2 

o. 

B 

a 



58,745 

220,085 

121, 700 

257,279 

91.325 

210, 093 

76,095 

150,737 

126,954 

52,027 

88,576 

316, 845 

79.609 

166,829 

255,783 

144.550 

66,970 

56,043 

105,560 

32,930 

124,839 

293,490 

1,031 

106,960 

93,009 

80,788 

58,507 

35,762 

310 

71,796 

186,087 

87,043 

79.394 

81,596 

45,006 

146,500 

159,608 

35.244 

43,549 

70,809 

4,743 

24.994 

278,130 

103,867 

21. 482 

103,803 

55,239 

33,631 

320,293 

215, 071 

185,682 

102,561 

62,999 

169, 965 

123,915 

98,028 

63,639 

25,073 

94,150 

48,227 



6, 616, 555 



$15,164,441 
11, 188, 723 

8, 671, 591 
11, 210, 206 
20,584,477 
18, 419, 422 

7, 156, 967 

14. 750. 987 
6, 921, 167 

21, 270, 066 

9, 846, 985 

11. 967, 050 

30,005,990 

19, 935, 213 

4, 709, 701 

6,384,796 

4.656,050 

13, 885, 417 

9, 975, 640 

321,197 

16, 583. 798 

25,542,788 

6,247,950 

8, 264, 029 

15, 987, 573 

14,251,554 

26,209,862 

11, 632, 029 

9, 561, 350 

13, 398, 984 

23,931,388 

23,959,117 

18, 644, 392 

21, 010, 783 

11, 123, 723 

12, ."ieS, 540 

18, 807, 944 

6,874,210 

18, 090, 150 

17,774,563 

3, 327, 800 

4, 693, 250 

22,442,701 

14,290,241 

5, 374, 039 

10, 815, 867 

8, 207, 612 

10,851,370 

16, 665, 991 

12,641,940 

5, 202, 980 

7, 931, 129 

11, 940, 774 

14, 697, 101 

2, 802, 399 

10, 837, 669 

10. 951. 988 
35, 601, 024 
11, 173, 680 

9, 325, 620 



803, 343, 593 



cS 

a 

> 






0. X 



$671,060 
435,509 
322,038 
494,571 
810. 135 
693,855 
200.166 
694.497 
301.870 
727.351 
378,467 
547,028 
945, 810 
896,953 
201, 418 
332,380 
202,733 
485,045 
311, 164 

20,581 
596.937 
866,040 
134, 210 
370, 217 
654,441 
535,187 
899,561 
452, 369 

50,565 
527,530 
818, 215 
851,939 
681, 710 
638,823 
401,313 
560,212 
664,358 
184, 420 
703,134 
634,731 

81,245 
114,093 
942,808 
531), 587 
269, 213 
569,707 
346,662 
381, 248 
644,377 
378, 493 
209,637 
298,279 
379.177 
488,047 
149. 860 
631.704 
371,727 
668. 945 
429,598 
380, 745 



LIVE STOCK. 



o 



. 29. 166, 095 



9,133 

9.812 

5.114 

9.186 

14, 149 

12,497 

3,871 

10,611 

7,595 

9,009 

6,737 

9,211 

9,770 

14,736 

6,135 

6,807 

3,870 

10,572 

5,468 

336 

8,631 

16,343 

1,543 

5,222 

11,678 

10, 240 

15,905 

7,650 

441 

11,712 

15,030 

15. 446 

12,547 

7,988 

8,756 

10, 471 

13, 733 

1,960 

7,258 

8,529 

561 

'1,883 

19, 915 

9,919 

3,814 

9,063 

5,726 

7,169 

13,340 

7,322 

2,648 

5,770 

8.263 

8, 198 

3,083 

10.544 

8,679 

6,507 

9. 275 

6,284 



503,725 



8 
"3 
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m 
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17 
88 
22 

6 
12 
59 

5 
19 
21 

7 
16 
16 
45 
12 
22 



2 

21 

4 
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6 
61 

1 
33 

48 

23 
o 



2 

28 

16 

64 

25 

1 

15 

20 

3 

200 

3 

14 

100 

4 

5 

4 

6 

9 

5 

47 

159 

54 

11 

8 

48 

7 

66 

2 

47 

8 
o 



I 



13,759 
17,184 
14,331 
23,928 
20,0S4 
38,930 

8.541 
42.094 
10,479 
15.503 
26.722 
38,686 
23,960 
28.09S 

8,286 
14, 741 

9,398 
10,343 
13,424 
913 
41,566 
59,512 

1,411 
26,373 
12, 149 
26,223 
17,073 
20,424 
495 
12,691 
48,510 
24,940 

12, 413 
40,406 

9,353 
21,033 
36.847 

8,997 

8,721 

16.787 

763 

3,039 
68,734 
16,035 

6,205 
20.221 

7,507 

7,196 
22,020 
10,568 
11,263 

13, 111 
14,487 
17,380 

5,971 
19,234 
11,963 
18,956 
16,621 

7,748 



1,553 



1,123.634 



M 
o 



o 



1,907 
2,738 
2,734 
3,609 
3,983 
3,515 
1.336 
2,928 
1,320 
3,876 
1,566 
5,057 
6,242 
2,411 
1,841 
2,147 
1,002 

762 
2,404 

316 

822 

2,114 

28 

2.195 

804 
1,347 
1.021 

731 
16 

980 
2.972 
1,579 
1.S66 
2.830 

765 
2,426 
3,285 
1,900 
1,4^ 
2.359 

299 

480 
4,232 
3,522 

500 
2,367 
1,298 

583 
3,823 
1,416 
4,864 
2.114 
1,422 
4.876 
l,rj4 
1,686 

998 
4.943 
1,328 

593 



1S1,TOO 



e 
e 

I. 



7.862 1 
U145 

9.23Q 
17.836 
19, 2» 
21,788 

6,534 
22,546 
12.416 

9.3G3 
11,169 
17.868 
12.836 
15,414 
12, 1« 
10.830 

6.920 
12,661 

8,223 

986 

1Z434 

S3.5M 

» 

9,K5 
17, 6K 
16,^ 
17,634 
11.861 
49 
12,5ffl 
22,338 
19, » 
13,43& 

8,12D 

12, g:^ 
12,7?: 

20,093 
3,211 
3,941 
9,8D6 
534 
1,(22 

35,2:3 

13,460 
5,71^ 

15,021 
7.719 

8,«: 

22.315 

laaio 

ia?T4 

9,776 

12,4«3 

12. CK 

5,3n) 

17,351 
11,SSJ 

5^161 
I4,09» 

8.» 



:=; 

513 

ii2 

^* 
"-. • 

Ci 

Ci 

2! 



t- 
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101 



AGRICULTURE. 



LIVE STOCK. 



s 

i 

GO 



42,238 

8, 813 

8,057 

10,532 

25,581 

17,904 

8,275 

14,836 

7,832 

28,008 

10,403 

14,214 

33,798 

20,65G 

5,923 

6,829 

4,193 

21,538 

8,284 

359 

13,552 

18,071 

1,880 

8,246 

20,120 

13,144 

36,229 

14,307 

817 

21, 957 

22,030 

29,553 

26,180 

27,683 

20,916 

15,060 

14,097 

5,948 

14,207 

19,089 

1,081 

2,530 

27,149 

15,193 

7,538 

13,884 

9,101 

11,625 

21,iM3 

17,834 

6,007 

9,018 

12,602 

28.890 

3,826 

20,352 

19,290 

18,148 

9,396 

13,492 



910^178 



o 

9 

•a 

► 



> 



PRODUCED. 



$1,551,840 
1, 840, 143 
1,181,135 
1, 889, 122 
2, 627, 802 
2, 813, 331 

801,240 
2,797,020 
1, 033, 132 
2.080.621 
1, G80, 988 
2, 708. 833 
3, 137, 733 
2, 467. 395 
1,010.169 
1, 130, 943 

736,391 
1, 788. 740 

1, .361. 402 

88,257 
2,338,859 
3,441,925 
215, 171 
1, 404, 247 
2,116,311 
2, 188, 197 

2, 862, 177 
1, 476, 963 

77,000 
1,818,502 
3,258,968 
2,914,556 
2, 410, 3'X 
2,574,411 
1, 470, 809 
1,^5,609 
2, 845, 929 

750,020 
1,348,919 
1, 903, 351 

149, 651 

359,705 
3, 994, 406 
1, 7y9, 822 

692,213 
1,805,927 
1, 076, 662 
1, 152, 936 
2, 600, 414 
1,314,027 

965,698 
1,182,028 
1, 526, 031 
1,920,322 

5.00, 791 
2, 238, 701 
1,50.'5,848 
1, 953, 644 
1,730,096 
1,262,885 



103,856,296 



o 

9ft 

8 






32,119 

172, 198 

67,498 

154.173 

536.370 

235,427 

94,785 

54,623 

112, 069 

15,018 

61,388 

57, 619 

60,302 

149,399 

69,391 

145, 158 

19,586 

301,144 

21,540 

1,921 

48,560 

574.369 

21,927 

73,502 

270.785 

156,591 

306,868 

47,649 



133,862 

93,907 

632,566 

490.257 

34,659 

115,070 

116,433 

106,552 

2,156 

134. 458 

36,751 

9,076 

1.937 

579, 810 

34,855 

16,186 

93,272 

169,988 

3m, 296 

430,158 

174,943 

4,126 

90,969 

194,057 

11,594 

23,668 

30, 701 

241, OOt 

24,200 

193, 761 

229,854 



8, 681, \(& 



« 





212,315 
10,829 
55,127 
4,046 
15,411 
2,851 
36,750 
27,103 
24,325 

547,902 
6,200 

100, 713 

369,818 
40,653 
19,638 
32,041 
29,681 
38,430 

121,734 
1,364 
31,223 
47,134 
4,493 
11,960 
68,560 
16,426 

159,810 
49, 875 



69,428 
45,306 
22,208 
73,894 

233.848 
77,022 
72,250 
46,609 
23, .355 
77.790 

284,273 

5,451 

38,635 

41,532 

158,490 
57,687 

147,511 
43,350 
21,300 
88,064 
66,854 

131,205 
51,245 
61, 171 

322,691 
21,600 

136, 566 
47,077 

114,204 
19, 615 

100,060 



4,786.905 



J9 

•s 

9 



E's 



S 

a 

•a 

a 



262,541 

88,826 

149, 329 

192,029 

895,464 

442,937 

173,644 

113,206 

112,890 

537,113 

115.558 

41,813 

687.158 

444,364 

94,194 

84,900 

64,483 

643,220 

185, 595 

1,987 

158, 441 

435,645 

84,782 

43, 912 

662, 715 

313,311 

1,183,269 

182,021 

2,450 

731,907 

630,328 

906.502 

863,267 

538,743 

523,957 

546,835 

93,259 

116,279 

517, 758 

292,801 

46.865 

81,640 

263,562 

400,314 

120,168 

130,706 

212,934 

630,892 

208,802 

560,042 

87,649 

213,563 

349, 472 

375,002 

82,894 

473,522 

624. 824 

462.966 

185,225 

390,492 



20,061,049 



« 

9 
I 

o 



891, 512 
750,691 
540,233 
416,571 

1, 100, 988 
394,550 
584,329 
775,522 
491,656 

1, 118, 589 
435,551 
790,907 

1, 175, 430 
684,666 
256,325 
284,229 
357,895 
385, 217 
405,370 
19,323 
704, 217 
571, 813 
9.835 

• 289.734 
614, 470 
779,437 

1,034,623 

1, 056, 651 

10 

625,535 

1,089,273 

1, 197, 792 
761. 150 
512, 137 
406.747 
402,778 

1, 244, 550 

94,775 

257, 951 

764,182 

26.335 

54,917 

628,007 

. 811,963 
410,623 
690,106 
494,545 
672,142 

1,294,312 
374,720 
180,599 
671,006 
665,781 
579,153 
126,489 
788,575 
657,126 
351,529 
416,968 
402,616 



35, 175, 134 



o 

as 

R 




S 

I 



Xi 
O 



2,062 

5 

25,642 

350 

307.903 

1,875 

45.'), 831 

15,502 

13 

720 

401 

635 

178,130 



50 



25 

67. .WO 

2,000 



65 
750 



150 

52,697 

163, 619 

498,979 



30,030 

220.666 

2,939,278 

99,050 

170 

42,665 

36,830 

6,015 



600 
2,000 



205 

25 

1,600 

800 

2,280 

142,022 

6,250 

171,657 

5,000 

522 

17,305 

131,405 

6,435 



56,260 

2.925 

28 

45,295 



5,764,562 



a & 

o a 

a o 



g 
1 



116,839 
263,595 

^4,666 
132,784 
288,958 
195. 048 

39,702 
167,539 

J97. 849 
266,220 
104,699 
127,128 
183,657 
148. 163 
162,507 

79,020 

40, 169 
351, 249 

50,742 
4,681 

36,.'i50 
122,049 



31,464 
464,518 
205,309 
388,285 

57,970 



261, 591 
117, 435 
a30,836 
505.546 

31.248 
276,881 

85,707 
244, 118 

12,801 

12,526 
217, 151 



1,559 

204.490 

157, 793 

33,613 

114,991 

165,800 

114, 917 

441,747 

53,^13 

28,654 

82,335 

444.770 

48,909 

56.775 

405.597 

158,374 

20,425 

329,079 

275,341 



9,454.474 



U3 
« 


of 



s 

s 

it 

04 



38,319 

39,584 

2.584 

19,608 

21,561 

8,568 

3, I:JG 

7,972 

28,538 

3,474 

10,547 

3,632 

1,037 

35,348 

14, 442 

22,820 

13,413 

59,333 

5,663 

274 

24, 917 

79,238 

9,761 

23,258 

38,158 

45.216 

110, 155 

46, 748 

447 

55,632 

36,736 

73,287 

49, 149 

925 

121,570 

22,803 

40,224 

1,004 

133,922 

7,480 

' 377 

16 

92,200 

8,448 

13,630 

50,028 

5,288 

2,183 

75,027 

2,659 

1.283 

4,154 

7,114 

1,270 

3,125 

11,030 

10,325 

1.361 

45,687 

7,591 



1.609,339 



.a 

s 






643,868 
548.085 
192,813 
469, 379 
431,423 
512, 091 
148,553 
309,073 
670,276 
492, 791 
190, 181 
429,331 
304,456 
956, 181 
411,777 
895. 612 
176,660 
457, 141 
309,067 

47, 596 
369.511 
555,325 
607,182 
330,706 
371,739 
357.389 
1,312,215 
183,097 
4,790 
549, 404 
9.''.8. 147 
650,227 
504,970 
215, 106 
2^8.535 
648,903 
562,372 

66,741 

693,438 

1.026,809 

25,756 

66,439 
1,094,718 
931,577 
196.099 
350.479 
10(», 972 

197. 952 
051, 5rj 
285.272 
185,299 
237,860 
206,347 

313. 953 
210.029 

1, 148, 430 
323,644 
370,607 
390,072 
194, 748 



26. 447, 394 



•a 

9 
m 

S J 

o &* 



634 

80 

60 

4 

161 

363 

147 



17 

29 

69 

300 



30 
10 



70 



44 

299 
140 



232 
65 

599 
4 
1 

160 

103 



780 

60 

1,3U 



175 



50 

42 

854 

307 



155 



100 



3 
5 



1 

2 
3 



5 



6 
7 
6 
9 
10 
U 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
26 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
.37 
98 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
46 
49 
SO 
51 
52 
S3 
54 
55 
56 
57 
56 
59 
60 
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AGRIOULTUEE. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

L2 

13 

14 

LS 

16 

17 

18 

L9 

90 

SI 

ss 

83 
94 
95 
96 
27 
96 
99 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
90 
51 
59 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 



COUNTIES. 



Albany 

AUeerany 

Broome 

Cattarangni . . 

Cayuga 

Chautanqna . . 

Chemnng 

Cbenaogo 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Cortland 

Delaware .... 

Dutcbess 

Erie 

Emcx 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Oreene 

Hamilton 

Herkimer . . . . 

Jefferson 

Kings 

Lewis 

Livingston ... 

Madison 

Monroe 

Montgomery.. 
New York ... 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Onondaga 

Ontu'io 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Queens 

Rensselaer.... 
Richmond . . . . 

Rockland 

St Lawrence. 

Saratoga 

Schenectady.. 
Schoharie — 

Schnyler 

Seneca 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins 

UUter 

Warron 

Wanbiagton . . 

Wayne 

Westchester . . 

Wyoming 

Yates 



Total. 



PRODUCED. 



o 
•9 



.a 
it 



10,302 
38,474 

1,875 

9,593 

294.604 

17, 101 

47, 246 

6,114 
25,844 

9.040 
11,488 

3,800 

3, 366 
96,705 

3,792 
14,265 

3,564 
168,284 

2,679 

82 

16,375 

375,464 



d4, «fU4 

2i8, 181 
39,224 

300.065 
25,458 



282,659 

26,364 

86,614 

330,123 

160 

139,011 

14,581 

18,543 

106 

4,109 

15,475 

785 

30 

57,150 

2,750 

4.944 

30,578 

152, 480 

171,693 

279,714 

16,026 

277 

6,601 

122, 119 

298 

591 

8,195 

175,616 

1,175 

117,572 

293,031 



4, 186, 668 



I 






196,278 

149,555 

116, 915 
62,843 

101, 453 
41,062 

124, 978 
85,423 
60,857 

156,825 
37,216 

222.368 
77,901 
80,223 
22,978 
27,960 
73,078 
57,676 

141,113 

6,766 

58,872 

7,711 

65 

18, 101 

95,811 

41,573 

C7,519 

169,539 



49,892 

81,996 

72,792 

72,992 

74,599 

32.658 

69,785 

185,953 

23,973 

66,650 

65,440 

1,042 

30,105 

31,118 

115.841 

73,666 

273,728 

146,555 

58,641 

326,365 

49,023 

113, 048 

152, 351 

175. 814 

153, 441 

34.313 

36,559 

67,060 

46.693 

62,789 

78.766 



5,126,307 



«> 



*^ « 



-a 



$86,359 

1.263 

28,753 

10,376 

141,030 

72,026 

16,641 

46,222 

21, 747 

58,865 

29,496 

27,812 

92.189 

52.390 

26,953 

7,554 

9,967 

114.994 

51,000 

542 

30,863 

45,860 

930 

8,283 

51,283 

44,277 

367,643 

27,196. 

200 

243,237 

100, 016 

106.698 

204,373 

41,271 

227,896 

106,992 

43,390 

]4, 113 

62,146 

71,755 

3,712 

8,308 

35,023 

60,190 

17, 016 

46, 757 

37,569 

96,071 

32,120 

20,387 

14,831 

26,376 

70, 212 

34.870 

11,510 

08,614 

IGO, 517 

151,008 

62. 252 

74,435 



3,726,380 



a 
o 



i 



2,919 

103 

700 

55 

763 

1,351 

1,080 
278 
787 

1,764 
243 
114 

3,302 
75 
195 
50 
108 
866 
705 



228 
1,399 



558 

734 

1,687 

5,485 

1,184 



829 
1,425 
1,351 
3,090 
5,238 

457 
1,133 

372 
1,160 

397 
1,407 



273 

316 
1,837 

538 
1,425 

511 
1,545 

S8S 
1,303 

141 

747 

875 
1,597 

191 
1,342 

971 
1,829 

3j6 
1,130 



61,407 



i 



« 

•2 -a 



g, 



0/ o 



1386,241 

3,799 

4,122 

15,325 

14,536 

20,363 

18,125 

983 

8,619 

24,873 

8,347 

360 

20,880 

^ 39,796 

6,092 

654 

202 

3,395 

8,110 

515 

284 

8.094 



319 

4 

3, 
476 

1 
392, 
24 
29 
64 
38 
48 

2, 
23, 

1 

1 

886, 

57, 

20, 

9 

15, 
29 

10, 

5 
3 

10 

17 

1 
4 

34 

16 

7 

12 

200, 

6 

3 



134 
124 

489 
986 
158 
876 
828 
185 
530 
774 
915 
815 
932 
768 
220 
070 
934 
157 
227 
659 
872 
786 
332 
830 
879 
222 
117 
559 
170 
362 
082 
499 
619 
689 
068 
540 
288 
246 



3,381.596 



«»4 

o 



I 

I 



1, 318, 323 
1,665,621 
1,693,444 
2,324,507 
2,084,450 



4,479, 

863, 

5,046 

894 

1, 401 

3,375, 

4,966 

2,134, 

2,128, 

634 

1, 497, 

717 

959 

1,294 

80 

1,251 

4,890, 

124 

1,996 

1,151 

2,135, 

1,651 

1,200, 



1,257 
4, 140, 
2,363, 

1,188 
3,033, 

854 
2,171 
3,286, 

465 

505, 

1,279 

7 

244 
7, 193, 
1,500, 

628 
2,203, 

705 

663 
1,983 

749 

906, 
1,317 
1,631 
1,834 

642, 
1, 01)0 

^m 
1,315 
1, 500 

808 



697 
796 
772 
609 
954 
372 
118 
909 
ID7 
289 
162 
095 
465 
099 
324 
872 
980 
158 
887 
877 
617 
914 
528 



891 
442 

284 
103 
805 
054 
833 
617 
235 
986 
844 
257 
932 
597 
607 
980 
667 
094 
107 
077 
140 
793 
907 
982 
078 
829 
472 
430 
528 
824 
630 



103, 097, 280 



o 



a 


o 






72.005 

939, 115 

53,719 

1,857,349 

195,505 

1,153,957 

11,090 

1, 446, 538 

87,780 

71,330 

828,055 

44,777 

40,553 

2,278,276 

106, 119 

138,776 

665. GB4 

119,509 

21,300 

7,170 

10,901,592 

4,773,100 



2,911,775 
935,195 

9,589,999 
171,960 

2, 611, 448 



107, 916 
3,519.733 
1,127,283 

217,934 



143,280 

1, 108, 456 

2,161,999 

5,644 

1,422 

626,683 



51 

2,353,887 

169,489 

84,261 

112,671 

48,886 

15,284 

231,233 

3,990 

10,552 

47,837 

55.452 

100 

87,673 

768,320 

144, 640 

1,340 

981,946 

77.496 



48,518,289 



o 
o 



7a,esi 

41,768 
58,072 
33,408 
65,031 
84,914 
25,890 

133,431 
35,930 
81.256 
82,592 

125,840 

100,078 
46. 461 
36,825 
49.256 
34,746 
23,778 
75,433 
5,256 

107,956 

133,400 
7,086 
72.296 
37.354 
88,136 
51. 019 
57,720 
305 
41,427 

135, 812 
77,635 
45,360 
98,170 
32,378 
62,217 

124,269 
30.044 
53,014 
73.413 
7,515 
13,925 

165,634 
63,922 
24,142 
€1,664 
26,319 
27,851 
71, 102 
45,208 
46,695 
44,527 
48,858 
80,922 
24,258 
88,500 
30,120 
87,467 
40,472 
23,979 



3,564,7B» 






S o 






11,656 

68 

87 

21 

7,767 

S8 

505 

127 

16 

40 

558 

428 

22 

233 

39 

7 

83 

1,057 

40 

1 

1.967 

29 



2,164 

69 

8,289 

5,231 

1.215 

2,353 

60 

3.381 

5 

393 



39 

35 

561 

1,039 

10,044 

3,816 

9,190 

2,553 

971 

64 

S63 

3,028 

850 

4.167 

12 

2,475 

3 

655 

5^069 



.s 

.a 
a 

a 



O 



i,ow 

876 
5c7 
386 

2,033 
582 
5G3 

2.062 
5£ 
495 

1.2U 

1,221 
€& 
6M 
Ttf 

2,455 
17C 
4M 
274 
15 
6E« 

9. £3 



23 


1,6K 


3,299 


1,032 


1,012 


1,0:3 


4.327 


es 


5,491 


3,006 



t 

f 



I* 

li? 
i' 
i:- 

1;.: 

#r 



*■ 



L£: 



70S 

1,3:1 

1,247 

5^ 
1,012 

572 

3, as: 1" 

726| 

4^' 

I 
.1..- 

6 

4,433 

731 I 
I 
717 

3,*7 I L 

2,322 1 

6,4Sf| 

1.S3, 
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1,416 
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31,903 
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29 
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31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
40 
47 



COUNTIES. 



Alamance . . . 
Alexander . . 
Alleghany... 

Anson 

Agho 

Beaufort 

Bertie 

Bladen 

Bmnswlck .. 
Buncombe... 

Burke 

Cabarntf — 

Caldwell 

Camden 

Carteret 

Caswell 

Catawba 

Chatham — 

Cherokee 

Chowan 

Cleveland . . , 
Columbus . . . 

Craven , 

Cumberland 
Currituck ... 
Davidson — 

Davie 

Duplin 

Edgecomb... 

Forsyth 

Franklin . . . . 

Gaston , 

Gates 

Granville... 

Greene 

Guilford 

Halifax 

Harnett 

Haywood . . . 
Henderson.. 

Hertford 

Hyde 

Iredell 

Jackson 

Johnson 

Jones 

Lenoir 
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110.655 

38,847 
30,786 

103,391 
54.604 
32,026 

U7,806 
55,274 
21,511 
72,755 
33,253 
83,105 
41,107 
62,382 
10,388 

168,878 
67,833 

154,505 
44, 981 
41,330 
79,001 
35,364 
63,345 
54,446 
36,561 

121,017 
59,974 

106, 176 

134,758 
72,509 

118,968 
52,824 
72,078 

197,489 
63,667 

195,713 

147, 615 
46,667 
33,686 
43,479 
73,270 
31,988 
96,078 
86, 145 

109, 74D 
55,110 

111,183 
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109,538 
103,707 

87,451 
210,306 
186,483 
226,721 
225,640 
459,362 
303,553 
281,200 
126,986 
124, 471 
139,808 

54,374 

51,055 

90,224 
153,782 
340,092 
374, 319 

72,607 
172,426 
322,702 
299,145 
404,884 

68,292 
198, 726 

93,004 
339,987 
174,632 
132, 212 
180, 816 
167,382 

83,673 
. 213, 713 

87,603 

180. 824 

248. 825 
241,403 
308,067 
150, 519 
133,652 

90,576 
226,573 
320,038 
224, 820 
124, 787 
161. 470 
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$1,512,700 

656.969 

482,244 
1,711,978 

555,503 
1, 139. 020 
2.061,153 
2, 244, 488 

755,706 
1, 957, 951 

784, 793 
1, 812, 519 

879.035 
1,865,734 

411, 945 
3, 848, 743 
1, 715, 639 
2,354,683 
1,337,260 

989,606 
1, 310, 613 
1, 081, 225 
1, 376, 387 
1, 536. 8:J9 
1, 175, 485 
1, 988, 464 
1, 388, 642 
3, 131, 621 
4, 974, 920 
1, 174, 800 
2, 453, 259 
1, 529, 274 

934,908 
3. 457, 365 
1, 058, 998 
3, 406, 736 
3, 699, 426 

992,531 

730, :»7 
1,515,097 
1,321,818 
1, 700, 075 
2,292,814 

616,119 
1, 750. 771 

96.}, 206 
2, 432, 030 
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$95,994 

34,002 
19,026 
74,104 
33,942 
35,230 
62,057 
87,504 
43,406 

107,463 
41,066 
93.645 
34,034 
40, 421 
10,355 
90,094 
85,011 

129,641 
41,780 
40,335 
70,402 
36.472 
46,754 
45,867 
36,446 

118,483 
57,750 
84,417 

196,756 

89.026 

99.969 

66,267 

' 32,370 

127,072 
46,168 

150.059 

114, 788 
35,131 
35,682 
47.340 
46.582 
35, 121 

107.459 
22, 181 

101, 770 
29,282 
56,832 
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2,722 
1,219 
1,079 
1,726 
1,735 

918 
1,744 

947 

649 
2,407 

989 
2,560 
1,110 
1,043 

381 

2,357 

2,253 

3,923 

. 1,576 

691 
1,019 

804 
1,032 
1,239 
1,005 
3,556 
1,689 
2,033 
2,024 
2,275 
1,980 
1,653 
1,147 
4,294 
1,102 
3,949 
1,994 
1,019 
1,255 
1,402 
1,144 

899 
3,147 
l,3r>3 
2,230 

825 
1,230 
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519 
31 

1,129 
112 
288 

1,265 
527 
345 

1,037 
670 
824 
488 
?26 
62 
692 
755 

1,269 
426 
525 
981 
314 
340 
685 
168 
634 
475 
408 

2,002 
318 
607 
853 
269 
665 
549 
600 

1,815 
436 
338 
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146 
1,021 
203 
772 
3G3 
r25 
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8,970 
1,649 
1,541 
2,839 
3.059 
3,723 
3,556 
3,237 
2,853 
3,619 
1,489 
2,869 
1,644 
1,363 
787 
2,862 
2,752 
5,833 
2,600 
1.131 
2.998 
2.944 
3.772 
2,921 
1.507 
4,116 
1,797 
4,259 
2,793 
2,634 
3,121 
2,299 
1.431 
5.103 
1.0G8 
5,288 
3.409 
2.033 
1,580 
2,336 
1,408 
1,607 
3,792 
1,907 
4,343 
1,539 
2,076 
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300 
160 
947 
659 
731 
986 
501 
829 
462 
90 
51 
299 
5S7 
275 
418 
35 
327 

1,069 
353 
137 
769 
800 
215 
436 
119 
142 
961 

1,437 
211 

1,254 
25 
558 
856 
673 
643 

2; 231 
296 
1^ 
816 
663 
604 
246 
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4,423 
9,732 
9,544 
6,337 
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6,223 
2,745 
4,836 
3,26 
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3.2C 
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00 



16,862 

11,445 

7,836 

17,247 

19.534 

22,146 

38,907 

85.549 

19,299 

23,270 

11,333 

18,414 

13,843 

12,090 

4,694 

17,426 

17,828 

42,815 

21,075 

14. M4 

17,847 

94,311 

94,556 

92,915 

14,828 

98,105 

- 13,760 

I 38,969 

f 40,574 

.{ 18,942 

• 97,249 

) 15,335 

i 93,883 

] 36,278 

{ 93,070 

C 29,623 

j 36,279 

.. 16,919 
J lis 197 
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i 
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f 



15^761 
SI, 540 
11,496 
95^846 
16^233 
40,527 
16^012 
9B,1«3 



o 

S 

•a 

M 
u 
o 



> 



$339,720 
224,057 
157,644 
621,075 
269,543 
230,007 
496, 106 
335,854 
256,792 
517, 201 
212, 419 
396,164 
226,286 
233,400 
07,296 
465,294 
38«,207 
678,773 
329,321 
227,794 
397,837 
263,265 
298,227 
311, 025 
214, 721 
501,827 
261,811 
493,346 
772,989 
348,933 
485,158 
348,143 
289,154 
688,879 
289,312 
682,590 
660,532 
264.142 
248, 487 
310, 665 
275,925 
174,530 
520,577 
199, 804 
400, 421 
233.426 
346,905 

14 



PRODUCED. 






140,215 

36,810 

14,891 

56,435 

23,907 

8,406 

8,740 

625 

35 

76,180 

38,188 

124,268 

28,178 

20,815 

2,793 

110,227 

91,702 

226,629 

20,946 

18,735 

86,317 

228 

4,540 

3,558 

7,217 

225.207 

104.956 

4,741 

12, 145 

187,836 

45.225 

74,060 

9,671 

183,650 

10,754 

199,473 

36,165 

12,902 

38,409 

7.067 

10, 646 

25,061 

135,190 

19, 179 

5.967 

1.422 

11.167 







1.585 

874 
16,986 

416 
16,119 
2,275 
5,891 
1,540 
1,340 
18,022 
2,664 

871 

3,031 

18.280 

716 
1,846 

717 

458 
10,190 

113 

687 
1,408 
3,349 
7, 745 

860 
2,008 
3.967 
6,852 
11,150 
7,319 
11,851 

637 
1,435 

322 
8.635 
2,520 

914 
2.010 
4.246 
32,425 
1,049 
l,20i 
1,330 
5,644 
10.104 
2,604 
2,568 
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a 



265,280 
209,182 

72,995 
303.921 
122,080 
259,388 
718,223 
229,073 

99,118 
463,190 
254,650 
368.207 
259,457 
442,242 

52,508 
403,288 
403, 213 
523,570 

371,405 
379,985 
135,798 
313. 413 
278.539 
425.502 
457,300 
318.825 
413.083 
725.487 
317,890 
416. 538 
343,893 
420,693 
549,777 
317.820 
514. 419 
797,001 
191. 248 
229,001 
326,110 
407,526 
496,800 
504,517 
203.269 
468,583 
239.885 
372,174 



A 
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Xi 



o 



58.896 
12.626 
40.641 
41.463 
59,433 

5,259 
30.921 

4,807 
505 
52,097 
14,698 
33,498 
13,380 

5,983 

120 

116,888 

23,799 

111, 611 

24,180 

9,805 

22.099 

522 

2,619 
13,128 

3,443 
94,818 
63,767 

3,629 
66,287 
60,934 
32.351 
17, 216 

6,853 
150, 174 

6.020 

159, 619 

56,619 

8.650 
30.673 
16.077 
11.735 

2,437 
T2,242 

9,760 
22,871 

1,470 

1,731 
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16.206 

486 

53,606 

6,775,286 



460 



2.540 



36 
10 



170, 595 

32,113 

8,528 



14,700 



110.304 
6,090 



512 
263 
700 



6,502 

1, 475 

116 

13 



505 



2,128 
23,822 
12,270 
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a 
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Xi 

o 



555,245 

11.867 

1,115 

2 

13,221 

50 

471 

330 



23,006 

160,365 

935 

34,655 



4,605,558 

9.308 

139, 247 

19, 109 



24, 317 

2,(S9 

780 

648 

3,050 

124,260 

381,437 

606 

636 

551,442 

1,732.883 

4.821 

2,000 

6, 025, 574 

1.533 

724,348 

845,200 

1,509 

15,189 

1,763 

206 



130,712 

5,063 

13.070 

2 

410 



I- 



58 



9,378 



609 

6,672 

13 

1 



2 

4,731 

7 

35 

4 

37 
173 
800 



782 

476 

83 

817 

87 

200 

458 

43 

1,171 

19.138 

1 

2,673 

893 

133 

128 

4.589 

100 

10, 432 

202 

452 



2,447 
400 
502 



2,892 
1,185 
4.283 



1 



11,784 
6,773 

12, 518 

10,487 

18,828 
9,509 

15,796 
6,730 
5.639 

20,688 
7,335 
8,133 
9,314 
3.656 
2,404 
9,124 

11,289 

23.638 

15.456 
2.200 

14,881 
9,748 

10,937 
8.577 
7,362 

20,648 
7,379 

12,963 
9,452 
9,804 
8,442 

10, 476 
4,007 

20,496 
3,327 

21,933 
8.894 
7.199 

13,846 

14. 962 

5,754 

510 

14,0TJ 
8,148 

10,920 
6,959 
5,791 
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o 

04 



4,306 

3,718 

1,123 

20,547 

1,081 

17,567 

84,369 

24,477 

12,023 

4.924 

9.419 

6,668 

4.383 

13,809 

5,605 

8,395 

5,793 

22.010 

4,097 

15, 461 

5.232 

16,320 

29,549 

36,591 

12,232 

9,802 

8,569 

63,418 

92.758 

2,375 

32,657 

8,808 

44,828 

8,061 

63,064 

8,969 

43.914 

26,605 

1.047 

1.515 

28,873 

3,074 

12,676 

2,756 

77.708 

26.347 

8,336 







A 



11.782 

7,860 

5.425 

5,182 

9,569 

6,505 

13,965 

5,333 

47 

27,221 

7,935 

10, 416 

9,522 

9.665 

619 

10,906 

9,701 

16, 474 

17, 412 

3,851 

5,244 

i444 

9.575 

6.465 

14.958 

16.750 

6.806 

9,098 

15.280 

11.869 

8,250 

4,920 

8,684 

12,835 

7,753 

23,320 

16,012 

3,892 

11,706 

18,383 

10,073 

10 

10. irn 

13,8(55 
4.9-^ 
3.915 
6.620 
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28.158 

17,165 

323 

64,417 

99 

162,290 

119,194 

117,585 

131,669 

12,407 

13,352 

22,111 

10,691 

40,125 

52.550 

36,66^ 

27,661 

106,925 

34,702 

74,241 

64,055 

152,347 

144,557 

97,229 

64.433 

34,242 

13,166 

303.006 

200.014 

21,001 

107,096 

21,304 

161,794 

98,058 

76.458 

51.750 

122,425 

106,444 

9,536 

14,135 

118. 149 

5.600 

22.528 

11,214 

222,210 

73.830 

89.311 



1 
3 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
IS 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
23 
93 
24 
95 
26 
27 
38 
89 
30 
31 
33 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
43 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
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1 

o 

3 
4 



5 



(I 

t 

8 

I) 

10 

II 

Vi 

i:j 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

ll» 

20 

21 

22 

2:3 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

:« 

3D 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

4i; 

47 



COUNTIES. 



Ahimanco . . 
Alexander.. 
Alleghany.. 

Anffon 

Asho 

Beaufort 

Bcrtlo 

Bladeu 

Brunswick . 
Buncombe.. 

Bnrke 

Cabarrns 

CnklwuU . . . 
Ctimden 

Carteret 

• 

C.i jwell .... 

Catawba . . . , 

Chatham 

Cherokee 

Chowan 

Cleveland . . . 

Columbus . . . 

Craven 

Cumberland 

Currituck . . . 

Dnvidtson 

Davie 

Duplin 

Edgecomb. .. 

Porbj-th 

Franklin 

Gaston 

Gates 

Granville 

Greene 

Guilford 

Halifax 

Ilumelt 

Haywood . . . 

Henderson . . 

Hertford .... 

Hyde 

Iredell 

J.jckson .... 

JoIinRon .... 

Jones 

Lcuoir 



a 
o 

1 



15 



W6 



107 



5 



.->») 



ry.-> 



XI". 



b : 



24(J 



85 



H!) ; 



;: c 

At 

.J 
3 



12 



4,728 



8,92^ 
20 



1,:]42 
166 
110 
480 



15 

20 

154 

8 



17 



11 
200 



64 



•J, 472 
62:J 



« 
u 






$24,333 

10,624 

1.400 

250 

3,108 

327 

2,069 

1,856 

150 

28, 074 

4, 197 

5,259 

14,047 



660 

6, 425 

15,a>2 

13, 130 

3,378 

3,455 

5,411 

9,080 

3,1.T7 

6,787 

80 

27, 181 

9,400 

2,311 

11,531 

34, 446 

9,911 

5,616 

3,907 

1,271 

2,074 

24,790 

16, 495 

50 

19,777 

7,509 

10,032 



161 



3: 



U} 



25 



14,038 

3,261 

8,!>15 

30 

045 



PRODUCED. 



a 
o 

1 

a 



•£A 



478 
105 
237 
158 
5,787 

CO 
117 

24 
434 

95 



759 

4 

119 

337 

2,250 
246 

5,103 
277 

1,554 

80 

321 

145 

563 

2,320 

15 

285 

258 



77 

1,088 

811 

2,788 

368 

1 

108 

2,199 



21 



.77 

02 
095 



II 



1113 



45 

1,731 

4 

25 

160 
or. 



795 
10 
32 

930 



500 

05 

90 

91 

' 30 

534 

3 



5B5 
3,912 



570 

232 

286 

1,495 

32 



497 

180 

10 



9,187 



5 



24 



129 






o 

a 



68,383 
52,827 
42,075 
51,529 
79,157 
13,786 
27,373 
22,714 
13,272 
127, 916 
33,640 
88,611 
45, 519 
22,865 

1,320 

78,263 

82,769 

122,851 

100,260 

9,179 
101,864 
20,125 
21,159 
24,785 
18,586 
83,831 
42,841 
59,510 
31,905 
74,681 
69,270 
85,509 
14,482 
106,125 
13,388 
145,032 
49, 813 
28,267 
64,004 
50,698 
11,282 



7-2 



1 '^)\ 



84.177 
44,839 
08,883 
18, 980 
1<;,737 



•9 

o 
a, 



s 



617 

1,100 

900 



6,463 

25 

230 

100 



3,167 
999 
405 

1,067 
33 



63 

2,609 

331 



729 
50 



20 



196 

66 

1,747 



60 

1,151 



2i 



2,579 
117 



330 

857 



fiK 



245 
1,329 



«i4 

o 

a 
o 



>* 

tt 






s « 



> 
o 

c3 



2,173 
473 
3.256 
1,304 
4,780 



4,226 

553 

533 

3,152 

744 

5,743 

1,015 

453 

417 

412 

1,871 

1.155 

1,414 

1,360 

764 

17 

359 

2,623 



I 



7,476 

3,740 

2,860 

5,408 

5,489 

9.604 

1,136 

2,801 

1,428 

3,314 

8.072 

6,254 

896 
1,257 

832 
2,499 

3,896 

185 

3,137 

1.420 



15 



46 



47 



5 



1 
4 



17 I 



30 



61 






a 



31 



20 : 



IS 



i?« 



]■: 







1 


«•■««•■ 











1 






1 








1 

2 
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PKODLCEn. 


•s 




HEMP. 


■s 

1 

1 


j 


1 

1 


1 


■s 

i! 

1" 


i 

i = 

II 

} 


\ 

11 
1 


1 


i ' 1 
1 f 


P 




^ 


1 

I. 

t 


r 










i.acu 
a,Bw 


3:4 






■ 






4,SP9 
S,3<il 

a,7BJ 

473 
85 


1, . n,28fi 

3,7-,.. , 34,510 
KC 1 10,453 
«!? 1 17,008 
lite ' 18,033 
2,P3I 1 34,497 
2,0^^ , 10,370 

\.SS , 13.174 

Lspi 1 aa.im 

1,31,-, 1 18,875 
l.Xi;'- 19,725 
a.fc;;> 1 B7,534 
)-,.■,-. 1 8,1123 
Ji,-. , S,WU 
2.I3.J 31.7.. 
3, SI.-, ' 43.803 
a,W,l 37.827 

"'i '*" 

e^j : 3, OK 

...| 4.510 
4,1,-., W,42i 
5..., ^3,1 

i,w: 1 e,.600 

3,^;: M,743 
],M.. ](i,940 
3.B1M 1 £1.554 

e,;^( 1 Ki,oi3 

3,1*.- 1 47.094 
l.fc,; ! 19,046 
1,.-,:l| B<1319 
5ta 1 5,219 


(13.685 

aj^oBo 

19,209 
SI,4T9 
38,401 
U.7BJ 
23,378 
5*. 028 

B.799 
31,004 
1SM79 
11,838 
ai,999 

C,D10 

i,rj5 

17,643 
B4,70i 

s,as3 

32,807 
C.044 
SO, Ml 
57.033 

0,51)0 
10.068 

sa,iBo 

14.043 
67,019 
B0,9!n 

18,193 
23,835 

I3;4e2 

23,753 
14,400 
S3, sot 
93,339 
1^148 
38.530 
23,1=7 
30,932 


♦10J.44B 

32.4S3 
130,9t>6 

00.TI2 

93,309 
1B1, 616 
140.924 

W.497 
125.158 

06.961 
- 110,!BO 

64, on 

03. IBS 
W,7B3 

162,093 
69,221 

m403 
81,570 
07,220 

04,es3 

114, HSU 
136.091 
153,013 

75.354 
159. 306 

99,116 
!B3,54S 
394,338 
ll^SDD 
195.073 

88.911 
131,435 
£07,001 
149,131 
fl21,770 
815,041 
131,034 

53.317 

79, «e 
131,033 


















































eoi 










3U0 


12.731 


45 


15 


I2.7t( 


















60 




















































4,019 
1317 

4,!H4 

17.373 

1,747 
1.(37 

1,K1 


477 












3a,iira 

B,3M 
































^ 




311 










B 






i«4 


n 
































i. 






aio 


387 


26 










5 

D,7« 
688 

S4,l!73 
















r 






EB 


133 
31 


55 
























in 
















-Nl 


















86 


















w 


13 






















« 


5,110 

30 

S,3HJ 

40 

n 


897 


= 








11 






• 








10,403 

928 

3,508 


-* 










3,659 










3D 






























10 


1,021 
S 

ai 


■> 
























tl 






^ 












4,252 
01 






S 






















ni 


















631 
4,Dli> 


10,138 
57.132 
14.155 








" 


D,™0 










8,318 














62:1 




















•w 








a,a)fl 

91 






,. 








13,632 
B.471 

430 


l.W.' ' 10,433 
Kf • 11, 807 
r.: ' 6,752 
i- ' 1,500 

!■■-■! 12. lOli 

13,C2t( 

.,... 1,153 

K. 0,720 


Tl 






















































3.330 

fta 


32 












B,B08 


!»,408 
37. IM 

6,839 
10,7E7 


133,301 

84.903 
1411429 


n 
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i. 



























eu 
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48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

6S! 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 



COUNTIES. 



Lincoln 

Macon 

Madison 

Martin 

McDowell 

Mecklenburg . 
Montgomery . . 

Moor« 

Nash 

New Hanover 
Northampton. 

Onslow 

Orange 

Pasquotank .. 
Perquimans .. 

Person 

Pitt 

Polk 

Bandolph 

Richmond . . . . 

Robeson 

Rockingham.. 

Rowan 

Rutherford . . . 

Sampson 

Stanly 

Stokes 

Surry 

Tyrrel 

Union 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington .. 

Watauga 

Wayne 

Wilkes 

Wilson 

Yadkin 

Yancey 

Total 



ACRES OF LAND. 



a 



43,567 

32,609 

32,592 

56,072 

28,878 

95,938 

56,178 

65,165 

81,045 

52,925 

127,775 

63,783 

101,354 

53,674 

52,182 

101,736 

106,164 

20,328 

131, 466 

82,443 

106,139 

111,783 

135,102 

58,178 

118,636 

58,932 

46,042 

58,090 

21,370 

66,572 

183,947 

122,074 

23,626 

25,085 

108,882 

73,109 

61,366 

61.254 

46,135 



6,517,284 



> 

s 



139,350 
303,946 
174,760 
178,507 
115,565 
181,563 
204,513 
375, 148 
204,093 
395,624 
170,292 
233,680 
246,040 

40,258 

67,852 
118,662 
233,444 

70,966 
288,995 
352,243 
464,904 
190,692 
197, 715 
149, 242 
345,597 
172, 140 
182,478 
254,240 

63,633 
236,900 
368,019 
225,183 

74, 810 
141, 743 
190.646 
270,009 
115, 544 
138. 519 
265,675 



s 

-a 

I 



$1,380,259 

894,577 

733,397 

1, 158, 545 

774, 416 

2, 823, 949 

359,341 

1,178,311 

1,736,608 

1,381,687 

2, 659, 031 

1,337,923 

3, 141, 690 

1, 927, 149 

1,537,770 

1, 915, 505 

3^052,010 

435,684 

1, 791, 483 

2, 117, 985 

2,355,987 

2,628,246 

2, 924, 631 

1, 100, 656 

3, 110, 749 

642,061 

983,387 

1, 212, 733 

455,845 

1,293,504 

3,246,866 

3,338,899 

704, 919 

532,532 

3, 012, 511 

1, 185, 765 

1,511,672 

1, 106, 415 

944, 719 



17, 245, 685 



143,301,063 



S'g 



B »» 

Ji - 

cu h 

a t 

— • p 

a o 



$55,090 
57,897 
26,841 
34,485 
31,737 

136,957 
49,564 

113,608 
72,064 
60,539 
84,905 
43,361 

129,292 
45,665 
47,594 
57,558 
78, 757 
20,011 

152,957 

112,728 
98,868 
82,752 

148, 147 
72,968 
65,214 
52,045 
42,996 
44, 457 
21, 249 

103,786 

151, 291 

143,563 
25,642 
43,798 
68,245 
46,669 
24,602 
54,110 
35,188 



5, 873, 942 



LIVE STOCK. 



a 



1,521 
1,863 
1,021 
1,156 

894 
2,829 
1.354 
2,190 
1,166 
1,151 
1,882 
1,068 
3,199 
1,106 
1,091 
2,034 
2,092 

551 
3,877 
1,494 
2,271 
1,859 
3,193 
1,772 
2,193 
1,774 
1,378 
1«540 

428 
2,163 
4,137 
3,964 

621 

833 
2,135 
2.3G2 
1,195 
1,796 
1,674 



150, C6l 





a 

S 
s 

8 



690 
495 
225 
551 
648 

1,618 
290 
465 
485 
439 

1,935 
403 
552 
554 
661 
306 

1,013 

" 164 
323 
819 
904 
674 

1,010 
710 
539 
198 
409 
242 
196 
700 

1,363 
916 
215 
154 
672 
328 
473 
511 
297 



51,388 



8 

sa 



1,806 
1,899 
2,090 
1,828 
1,345 
4,319 
2,259 
3,587 
2,213 
3,431 
2,250 
2,619 
4,061 
1,464 
1,635 
2,444 
3,530 
824 
5.490 
2,601 
4.121 
2,877 
3,709 
2,134 
3,G75 
2,044 
1,868 
2,012 
1,364 
3,188 
5,G39 
3,064 
1,281 
1,617 
2,548 
2,97<> 
1,280 
2,005 
2.993 



228.633 



S3 

e 

g 



34 
466 
384 
488 
180 
SO 
228 
196 

1.145 
929 

1,368 
603 
375 
667 
566 
393 

1,081 
404 
588 
332 
720 
500 
16 
465 

1.071 
63 
466 
831 
420 
333 

1,597 

1.616 
246 
436 
855 

1,073 
612 
341 
401 



48,511 



a 
o 

u 



2.873 

4,138 
2.997 
4,^ 
3,051 
6,314 
4,732 
6,4T4 
3.536 
8,174 
4,^ 
6.10) 

3,425 

4,155 
3,897 
7,773 
1.3Q6 
7,533 
6,472 
8,6% 
3,641 
5,9K 
3.766 
6,272 

3.323 
3,163 
6,344 

9.3ILJ 
5.2f7| 
2.736| 
2,43i| 

^'^\ 
2,4Jfi 

3,iy. 
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FRODLCED. 
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1 

i 

3 


■§ 


1 


% 

1 

1 ' 


1 


"i 

% 

1 
1 


■i. 

I 


ii 


I 
1 


i 

il 
1- 

1 


1 

\ 


1 
1 




noei 


|2se,Mi 


CI, me 


499 


269.104 


16,514 


1«. 


0,978 


367 


T.920 


7,211 


5.865 


32,324 


4S 


Se,T13 




29.145 

32,366 


6.298 


248.902 
215. ST6 






18,669 
15,705 




13,438 
9,946 
6.756 

6.464 


9.674 


14.045 

IS. HO 
6,715 
8,838 


25,570 
2.686 




"■ ' 


' 








Bl,Mt 


=57 930 


' 20 


16,773 
6.101 


1 9sa 


3,068 


31,610 
8,897 




IS, OH 


203, TM 


23,916 


5,609 


237,915 


5 


48,200 


13.797 


52 


a3,TO 


HI, 509 


106,030 


1,299 


550,2)3 


43,306 


10 


23,161 


0,112 


13,621 


41,596 


11.835 


S6.617 


S3 


0,B33 


S39.ff;S 


66,772 


B33 


191.439 


94,701 


S2S 


91,037 


1,409 


9.580 


11.386 


7,046 


32,553 


54 


0,Ma 


«8,110 


71,873 


4,589 


2S1.659 


33,946 


760 


3,845 


959 


17.622 


92,015 


9,333 


76.892 


5S 


83.971 


3.19.318 


11,473 


ei4 


335,069 


90,317 


ID 


95,864 


2,756 


7.033 


28.897 


8,861 


115, BB7 


56 


»,JM 


303,402 


163 


1,475 


935,887 


060 


£1,049 


180 


130 


6,992 


81,089 


5,199 


105,779 


.'iT 




KB, 758 


50,018 
418 


soe 


634. OOD 
273,937 






360.257 
10 


336 




54,595 

85,791 








K«S 


4,673 


1.990 


4^038 


7,618 


6,399 


175,354 


» 


m,«4 


S31.3S3 


137,794 


9,527 


4«),24;i 


81.825 





1,159,761 


649 


15,004 


8,508 


19,754 


46,716 


60 


' nan 

^ 1^413 






39,400 












3,316 
7,100 


6.900 
13,561 


B,no 

6,100 






=.77.373 


B9,948 


604,423 


4,-309 


93 


40 


2^' 


to! 313 


62 


H7W 


344,788 


S4,634 


300 


963,287 


105.762 




2,799.709 


400 


9,319 


3,175 


6,491 


34,300 


63 


' MiEH 


SCr7,ee7 


12.703 


6,171 


707,700 


17,261 


54,103 


737 


7,634 


7.374 


84.000 


11,759 


186,968 


61 


' ta.we 




12.790 
2i?7,564 


2,588 


138,929 
388,428 






3,770 
81534 






5,005 
7,722 


3,203 






ieo,Ji» 


60,199 


4,100 


8 


97.121 


47,805 


68 


' !»,«. 


343,371 


32.633 


S.770 


263,046 


22. HH 


3,430 


9,022 


5,714 


8.969 


46,894 


6,797 


75,043 


67 


• x,!ai 


son, BOO 


10,973 


4.463 


349,565 


10.517 


46,692 


1,779 


3.467 


. 17,370 


44,479 


4,429 


lAOJo 


G8 


' llbUl 






3.B33 
1.349 


361,790 
508,166 






3.158.333 
318,075 




9,952 
0.311 




13,463 
11,491 


28,957 


(U 


■ S^SflS 


561,79!) 


190,301 


7^539 


130 


6,957 


16,007 


SftSBB 




' u,aM 














16.968 

1,229 












71 


( 4a.m 


801.830 


5,979 


8,703 


40!, 378 


3.974 


87,977 


K9 


lUll 


81,413 


9.291 


909,544 




il 14.!«l 


S50.I55 


97,328 


1,328 


180,776 


7,37a 


430 


^230 


473 


8,000 


7,flSl 


5.118 


25^753 


73 


1 mx 


373,345 


53,412 


n,3n 


G3i!,95S 


36,999 




1,513,010 


303 


6,439 


3,105 


8.119 


14,9CE 


74 


1 M.»l 


202,435 


46,831 


13,694 


208.490 


95, M9 


45 


452,099 


1,902 


9,879 


9.739 


13.673 


90,790 


75 


1 B.gog 


115705 


12.686 


ID 


298,661 


507 


11,605 


169 


8 


4.406 


19,336 


4,488 


98,778 


70 


t ao,o« 


427. an 


Tftasi 


S8S 


301.173 


95,008 


285 


4,089 


3,054 


14,520 


18,740 


7,S32 


33,653 


77 


! 48.T10 


8J3.523 


79,293 


4,267 


725,843 


48,39, 


19,953 


314.754 


6,119 


13,976 


49,518 


13.491 


330, SJS 


78 


J ».M1 


660.253 
160,913 






431.490 
246,183 


98.017 
1.BS3 




6.148,321 
713 




A2e2 
3,635 












34,377 


488 


7,'oa2' 


2CB 


17 


273 


7,t»8 




80 


1 U.S31 


175,428 


14,021 


13,812 


106.649 


40,321 


1 


8,071 


450 


11,955 


11 


T72 


10.197 


1,431 


81 


, 88,016 


455. SG4 


16,368 


19,494 


630. TB9 


13,038 


8.4S0 


390 


4, on 


7,023 


109 


384 


7,346 


133,695 


83 


( «,83S 


340,524 


55,566 






36,557 
4,391 




«),S6B 
319 




15,887 
4,728 






11.977 


36,562 




.; »,«' 


243,261 


4,547 


1.039 


S87,916 


350 


3.012 


9 


469 




72.984 


84 


,16.21s 


300,713 


BT.BIO 


6,866 


993,458 


48.349 


161 


155,513 


2 


9,417 


4 


CI2 


8,044 


19,375 


95 


1 a^i« 


333,056 


3B,0B» 


6,228 


945,051 


eO.794 


306 


17,308 


40 


1:^079 


' 


017 


18,E6B 


3L33a 


86 


'««. 
^ 


31,130,805 


4.7AT06 


4M,«S6 


.10,0TR,Sftl 


9.781,960 


7,593,978 


32,853.250 


' 145,514 


fB3,473 


1.932.904 


KW,5«5 


.\ 140. 039 
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STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA. 



AGRICULTURE. 



48 

49 

50 

51 

53 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

56 

59 

GO 

61 

02 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 



COUNTIES. 



Lincoln 

Macon 

Madison 

MarUn 

McDowell 

Mecklenburg . 
Montgomery. . 

Moore 

NMh 

New Hanover 
Northampton . 

Onilow , 

Orange , 

Pasqnotank ... 
Ferqalmans . . . 

Person 

Pitt 

Polk 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Robeson 

Rockingham.., 

Rowan 

Rutherford .... 

Sampson 

Stanly 

Stokes 

Surry 

Tyrrel 

Union 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington . . . 

Watauga 

Wajme 

Wilkes 

Wilson 

Yadkin 

Yancey 



o 



pa 



89 



70 



150 



128 



90 



Total. 



1,020 
32 



75 



35 



3,445 



PRODUCED. 



.9 

•s 





t « 

M 
u 

a 
m 



2 

415 
920 



155 

2 

10 



5 
30 



51 



44 



107 



74 



10 
9,762 



362 



113 
4,093 

35,924 



5 

p 



1^ 



o 



•a 



.£3 

o 



$11, 015 

1,338 

10,361 

1,691 

700 

2,851 

5,238 

6,183 

13,266 

1,107 

2,641 

120 

2,514 

199 

976 

925 

6,520 

1,297 

31, 118 

8,463 

105 

4,937 

8,534 

6,792 

3,476 

2,179 

11,940 

16,399 

271 

4,251 

13,798 

700 

833 

12,565 

1,707 

28,756 

3, 576 

15,527 

21, 745 

643,688 



o 

1 
1 

.a 



416 
57 



4,197 



863 
1,029 
280 
483 
750 
791 
475 
336 



2,171 

5 

372 

842 

987 

636 

375 

10 

664 

183 

110 

89 

1,450 
355 
323 
137 

3,673 



778 

115 

608 

24 

38 

54,064 



i 



*^ o 

o 

■ M 



$665 



2,378 



443 
10 
4,374 
33 
50 
10 

120 
25 

225 

353 
19 

376 
95 

170 



5,966 



22 



6,3df 

3,002 

180 

559 

13,410 

* 

325 



227 
12,427 

75,603 



§ 



a 



74,427 
87,558 
58,062 
11, 010 
30,445 

129,269 
78,220 

114,856 
23.855 
16,004 
32,435 
18,531 

105,884 
22,204 
21,740 
74, 444 
35,208 
34,411 

137,896 
46,085 
36,243 
88,536 
85,994 
66,4e7 
60,948 
65,506 
15,642 
56,335 
10,288 
85,476 

152,842 
65,842 
14,775 
71,644 
30.380 
85,339 
9,373 
67,944 
87,075 

4, 735, 405 



s. 



s 

M 

o 



95 

482 

64 



340 



198 
S60 
416 
13 
285 



202 

40 

853 



50 



2,926 
170 
300 



776 
630 
598 



75 
1,190 



302 
91 



4,420 
445 
2,403 
55 
3,105 
2,176 

51,119 



o 

s 



2,685 

1,318 

199 



64 

2,553 

1,729 

437 



S79 
10 



1,390 

6 

1,978 



4,677 
1,372 
5,788 

920 
2,328 

404 

8,613 

46 

3.119 

2,516 



553 

915 

297 

7,782 

3,554 

1.036 

3,185 

3,927 

400 

2,475 

1.002 

1.980 

181,365 



S3 

as 

Cm 
Of 
► 
O 



22 



10 
76 



20 



.3 



107 



51 i .. 



u 

17 



.J- 



15'. 



2'-. 



lOCi 



ji 



10 



9 

12 

3^3 



2: - 



1C-. 



z,m 



STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA. 



Ill 



AGEICHITHBE. 



PRODUCED. 



3t 



U 



|f 



a. 713 






£0,081 
93.869 



1163 
1.195 



ft KB 
14, 1» 



W.3C7 



11,331 
1 4m 



a. Tee 
<s8n 



UMl 
30,177 
44,139 

SI,«C8 . 

II, xn 

31, S« 



10, e^ 
ai, i» 



04,717 
3,WJ 
3^101 
3S.1KU 



ie.3n 

13.131 



IS, 057 



4.744 
S.IMT 



9,1» 
413lfi 
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STATE OF OHIO. 



AGRICULTURE. 



I 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 



COUNTIES. 



Adams 

AUen 

Aghlaud 

Ashtabula . . 

Athens 

Anglaizo ... 

Belmont 

Brown 

Butler 

Carroll 

Champaign. 

Clark 

Clermont . . . 

Clinton 

Columbiana 
Coshocton . . 
Crawford . . . 
Cuyahoga . . 

Darke 

Defiance ... 
Delaware . . 

Erie 

Falrflcld.... 

Fayette 

Franklin ... 

Fulton 

GaUis 

Geauga 

Greene 

Guernsey 

Hamilton — 
Hancock . . . 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Henry 

Highland.... 

Hocking 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson 

Jefferson . . - . 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrence . . . 

Licking 

Logan 



ACRES OF LAND. 



47 Lorain 



S 



► 
o 
u 

0* 

a 



147,943 

90,221 
163,684 
192,296 
129, 531 

77,443 
178,859 
165,632 
207,985 
162, 117 
146,237 
157,534 
170, 344 
153,111 
192,868 
189,801 
142,633 
175,655 
147,805 

51,368 
146, 971 
106,279 
196,702 
169, 432 
191, 914 

71,289 
107,006 
151, 545 

147, 344 
184,422 
164,623 
133, 740 

69,188 
157,735 

31, 424 
200,849 
104, 479 
153, 143 
190,672 
102,988 
141, 481 
199, 391 
103,117 

6rJ,522 
281, 932 
136,286 
179,770 



at 



► 
o 

h 
P, 

a 

a 



124,298 

104,754 
80,290 
78,786 

123, 170 

102, 913 
97,783 

109, 970 

100,048 
72,429 
91,400 
74,052 

102,479 
90,753 

100.203 

123,283 
87,224 
64,440 

135, 108 
92,348 
97,466 
39,172 
95, 744 
48,292 
95,500 
73,104 

116,339 
56,253 
76,360 
20,249 
72,331 

124,772 
82,622 
73,611 
59, 178 

121. 427 

114,905 
8C, 578 
85,156 
91,425 
79, 814 

109.520 
30, 982 
76, 8'JO 
43,623 

101.932 
81, 697 



o 

9 

S 
^^ 

► 

a 



$5,257,360 
4, 769, 391 
9.230,603 
7, 560, 617 
4,980,034 
3,738,720 
8, 870, 648 
8, 685, 635 

19, 049, 044 
5,802,027 
9,074,011 

10, 916, 391 

12, 365, 912 

10,492,577 
9, 651, 073 
8, 074, 539 
7, 535, 419 

11, 342, 819 
7, 822, 455 
2, 565, 397 
7,736,033 
5, 370, 397 

10, 624, 964 
8, 195, 860 

13, 123, 092 
3, 186, 131 
3, 451, 711 
5, 946, 630 

11,102,030 
6, 879, 974 

23, 332, 210 
7, 142, 981 
3, 396, 493 
6, 960, 795 
1, 482, 582 

10, 845, 787 
3, 380, ;186 
7, 273, 377 
9, 911, .867 
3,114,917 
7. 524, 073 

10, 388, 122 
5. 427, 070 
2, 176. 874 

13. 675, 432 
7, 206, 708 
8,098,485 



a 

SI 

'5. ts 

a t 

*" .3 



$146, 653 
138,067 
239,325 
188,559 
156,646 
155,626 
214,547 
204,429 
421,370 
184,371 
164,460 
277,165 
350,272 
298, 691 
198,635 
162,838 
210,982 
274,761 
234,578 

68,399 
174, 313 
207, 318 
247,580 
136,967 
287,879 
111,345 
125,238 
262,507 
195, 944 
153,352 
388,144 
183,050 

79,470 
133,952 

62,186 
193, 789 

99,541 
226,777 
292,083 

83,447 
104,088 
317, 874 
127.414 

68,800 
355.859 
139,998 
299,025 



LIVE STOCK. 



o 



6,630 
6,196 
8,284 
6,636 
5,731 
5,661 
9,487 
8,653 

12,694 
6,633 
7,453 
6.464 
8,797 
9,204 

10,033 
7,998 
6,133 
7,480 
6,154 
3,159 
7,181 
4,640 

10,063 
7,547 

11,393 
3,549 
4,667 
4,661 
6,101 
8,766 

10, 814 
8,593 
4,360 
5,834 
2.134 
9,871 
5,368 
7,486 
9,917 
3,955 
5,8-17 
9,407 
3,878 
2, 105 

13, 073 
7,009 
8.689 



I 

§ 



127 

110 

27 

17 

33 

95 

49 

228 

209 

4 

144 

254 

346 

244 

123 

2 

59 

28 

37 

25 

85 

1 

118 

67 

125 

9 

91 

63 

168 

20 

302 

34 

66 

20 

11 

192 

34 

56 

91 

84 

11 

31 

5 

120 

73 

132 

29 



o 
o 



4,977 
5,9Q\ 
9,058 

16,124 
5,656 
5,534 
8,431 
6,504 
8,305 
7,433 
6,274 
7,526 
7,401 
6,775 

10,505 
7,537 
8,245 

16.661 
8,368 
3,519 
7,187 
5.053 
9,318 
5,641 
8,784 
5,160 
4,609 

19,585 
6,309 
8,486 

12,777 
7,764 
4, 151 
5.530 
3,164 
7.392 
5,404 
8,428 
9,745 
4,463 
6,003 
9,680 
5.416, 
2,572 

11.948 
6,835 

16,593 



a 

M 

O 

3 



1,266 
746 
222 

1,442 

1,558 
374 

1.065 
718 
210 
3KI 
276 
202 
303 
236 
613 
486 
493 

1,220 
457 
681 
502 
609 
349 
719 
484 

1.194 

1,207 
581 
244 

1, ia7 

280 
854 
476 
450 
699 
354 
715 
325 
1,141 
1.560 
274 
203 
469 
1,368 
491 
443 
1,311 






5^693 

7,333 

12.410 

14.722 

11,587 

8.190 

11,825 

9,123 

7,182 

9,122 

11,808 

10.533 

6,373 

10,212 

9,943 

15,246 

12,430 

lasss 

9.sse 

5,973 
11.509 

6,124 
13.484 
10,727 
12,^ 

7,382 

5^773 
12^713 

9.263 
ll.lfiS 

3,47^1 
12,541 I 
6,549 
6,7» 
4.07B 

6.886 

lOtfiW 

12. 248 j 

6,83) 

13»438 

4,59| 
19,716 j 
19;t»j 



id 

a.r 

3L9 

:»« 

iS 
iP.fl 

tz 

IJ 

«C 

c»: 

r • 

3-: 






STATE OF OHIO. 



AGRICULTURE. 



PRODUCED. 







1 

■i 


1 


t 


h 


niMM 


B7a 


lis. 560 


e,eoo 


133. ITS 


!0,*7S 


M,133 


s.3n 


1=0.082 


Tii 


M.wa 


7.«« 


^8-« 


,;=« 


Jt.KR 


14,393 


ni, OH 


4,M9 


nn,w8 


11,738 


331,911 


6.629 


233.fian 


692 


ir).«i 


ai,es3 


1TO.970 


38,252 


B3.IS9 


6.749 


?r.3i2 


14,90« 


391, K3 


35. SM 


119. W7 


3,350 


16, (TO 


a an 


ai2.!7fl 


i.nTS 


KII.SM 


10,774 




1(1,177 


LSI, 007 


1,185 


133,097 
361,937 


9,601 
3,040 


1W,737 


1.997 


H23T 


11,451 


361. am 


14.855 


3IXi,H32 


7.398 


71,S19 


4.653 


30, HJ 


19.SH9 


85.383 


2.US5 


393, MS 


I.60B 


121.111 


4,131 


lu.aaa 


18,301 


S33.139 


1.703 


ioi.isa 


9i! 


5!l,913 


B.eoo 


05,031 


19,655 


31,841 


ll.lKI 


H0,K!9 


C70 


110,085 


13.949 


214, S?7 


4.419 


78, OM 


3.616 



^1 



•147,019 

607,157 
1,201.385 

),17e,TlK 
74B.589 

1,073,40 



1,005,897 
909,838 



1,343.978 
810.533 
468.206 
8&1.S31 
!M9.085 

1. 164, 6: 



C41.605 



360.603 
1,039.211 
1.093.400 



583.100 
853,141 

336. S46 



1.675,830 
3,068.861 



1. 477. 197 
442,648 



319.858 
156,766 



185,144 

T4,U0 
EW.TSO 

36.985 



949, I4T 
375,789 



163,985 
78,004 



3,137 

183, HO 
900,079 



6,550 
10i;S91 



49,059 
199,403 
149,205 

eg.96S 



105,653 
130,305 
34,242 

81.972 
337.250 



145.169 
35.807 



10.603 
50,818 
41.184 



134,685 
II, 395 



76,446 
107,234 



(77,370 


15,978 


85,642 


nooa 


1M,431 


344 


41,739 


1.968 


06,041 


7,063 


913.791 


19,563 


56.128 


7.47S 


145.484 


550 


;s.jsa 


673 



178.443 

85,338 



39,540 


5, .-07 


43,865 


107,106 


1,931 


123,383 


60,800 


367 


77,039 


324,918 


1,075 


17,536 


S.907 


6i2t8 


340,118 


ffi,441 


.M 


130,136 


32,776 


Iffl 


47,1(18 
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STATE OF OHIO. 



AGRICULTURE. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

•14 
19 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
•30 
31 
32 
33 
34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

40 

47 



COUNTIES. 



AdHTOH 

Allen . . 



Anhland 

Ashtabula . . 

Athens 

Aaglaise . . . 

Belmont 

Brown 

Butler 

Carroll 

Charapaigrn . 

Clark 

Clermont . . . 

Clinton 

Columbiana 

Coshocton . . 

Crawford... 

Cuyahoi^ . . 

Darke 

Defiance . . . 

Delaware . . . 

Erie.. 

Fairfield.... 

Fayette 

Franklin... 

Fulton 

OalUa. 

Geauga 

Greene 

Guernsey . . . 

Hamilton.... 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Henry 

Highland . . . 

Hocking 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson 

Jofforson ... 

Knox 

I..ake 

Lawrence . . . 

Licking 

Logan 

Lorain 



PRODUCED. 



.3 

I 



it 



3,273 
4,036 
23,247 
5,717 
476 
32,392 
36,196 
16,716 
337,064 
7,044 
8,062 
13,803 
19, 613 
5,828 
7,254 
8,099 
13,464 
3,335 
29,142 
2,596 
3,581 
16,368 
25,679 
356 
7,850 
7,322 
461 
3,910 
25,938 
10,229 
170,904 
7,012 
2,479 
9,153 
384 
1,234 
1,418 
20,858 
10,090 
121 
49, 139 
9, 565 
14, 759 



11.232 

5. 615 

I 
6,815 1 






(9 o 

M 
o 

a 



1.044 
19,278 
55,058 
31,137 
14,930 
14,985 
39,245 

2,261 

6,452 

136,250 

13,805 

8,642 

6,764 

6,775 
144, 703 
61, 472 
45,695 
17,075 
23,669 
11,595 
45, 724 

9,409 
25,107 

7,986 
27,134 
16,372 

4,002 
23,717 

7,706 
49,219 

7,373 
22,037 
17,071 
46,940 

5,400 

2,960 

14,266 

62,815 

13,422 

3,344 

30, 579 

66, 131 

15,980 

072 

70,122 

16, 808 

16, 613 







5, ® 

O 

1 >■ 

O 



|20,974 
20,175 
25,306 
41,594 
17,799 
17,849 
37,196 
10,367 
15,592 
3,055 
34,908 
25,620 
27,003 
16,695 
9,479 
16,484 
36.444 
67,437 
16,928 
8.163 
6,765 
52,252 
23.578 
10,182 
22,761 
19,367 
24,737 
24,254 
16,939 
10,556 
26,653 
29,079 
7,115 
13,043 
7,499 
10, 452 
2,906 
27,090 
30,820 
6,491 
18,366 
17,820 
41,810 
43,779 
16,941 
29,459 
6t», 184 



o 



a 



3,201 



3 

150 
173 
161 
351 
90,110 
14,202 



147 



60,032 



323 

• 61 

672 

61 

636 

45 

6,610 

345 



45 

62 

65 

191 

6 

42 

353,818 

73 

10 

182 

398 

67 



42 
305 



11 
178 
588 

15 



381 



I, 

u c 

^ -a 



$360 
95 
45 

125 
4.543 

916 

23,411 

14,048 

8,692 

871 
4,455 
7,695 
5,8T7 

525 

1,225 

50 

765 
01,692 

858 

918 

242 

12,279 

8,049 

865 
31,855 

217 
1.650 
1,258 
4,380 

861 
459, 196 

277 

69 

35 

4,782 

25 

3,960 

423 

464 
4,076 
5.430 
3,187 
9.605 
5,354 
4,484 

50 
2,251 



a 

o 
c 



s 



385,820 
471,410 
827,720 
896,838 
634,872 
441,954 
671,376 
510,297 
557,344 
612, 134 
348, 013 
473, ISO 
593,708 
565,834 
794,349 
518, 041 
619, 497 

1,162,665 
442.500 
226,315 
522,584 
459,586 
668,294 
296,871 
653,048 
369,448 
309,430 
700,781 
434,791 
505,122 
691,716 
486,654 
217,964 
636,211 
134,511 
400,682 
286,230 
584,489 
826,964 
331,168 
520, 576 
721,877 
589, 795 
183, 957 
902,805 
472, 191 

1.243.992 



a 
a 
o 



o 



2,042 
15,573 
82,717 
2, 375, 705 
89,213 
3,680 
15,415 
16,274 
3,400 
21,966 
71.570 
14.934 
868 
12,445 
61,881 
16.961 
4.704 
1, 433, 727 
5,170 
5,961 
29,364 
39.145 
12,336 
4.695 
9.233 
46.105 
25.712 
4, 519, 996 
5. 369 
20,826 
2.475 
34,229 
5.830 
12,358 
8,746 
8.055 
11,674 
15,341 
42,652 
18,095 
10, 213 
41,037 
257,090 
1.143 
175, 344 
2,346 
1, 177,~293 



a 
o 






7.5J20 
10,BG9 
25.947 
38.723 
19.278 
10,008 
21, 421 

8.334 

7.377 
16,071 
15, 314 
15, C73 
12.236 
10,140 
30.383 
13.727 
24.832 
32,379 
11,106 

9.954 
18,054 
15.901 
17,265 

4,807 
15.502 
20.280 

9,149 
37.600 

9,239 
20,962 
19.090 
18, 917 

8,932 
18.496 

5,160 
10,796 
10,056 
21,091 
32.620 

9,732 
16,224 
20.507 
23,902 

4.375 
23.997 
16.235 
3^090 



u 



•3 «^ 



it 
o 
O 



1,040 

2,901 

10,822 

4 

104 

672 

2.192 

Si 

34 

2,715 

1,499 

1,441 

G2 

96 

5,501 ) 

815 ! 

12,309 

54 

508 

I 

1,529 1 

1,333 



997 i 



23,791 

3 

377 

2.093 1 

629 

15 

274 



I 



I 



767 I 
I 



r c 
I 



a 
C 



C3 .. 
52 



5:: : 



5W 

3r .... 

6.4 

1,!C . 
1.01 
K' .. 

»* - 

'\ 









7,436j 
933! 

1,092, 
233 1 

613 j 
9, 737 I 
1,328' 

180 
1,919 I 
3,679( 

I 
14 

731 

%m 



Lir 



P" 



s 



•a- 

* . 
12' 

:r.' 






STATE OP OHIO. 



AGEICULTURE. 



PnODUCED, 






3,180 

m 

l.Ml 



M.BII 

IS . 
11,871 . 



I.B3T 
I.IH 



SMSS 
S8.*ia 



U.3S1 

3. GUI 



6,309 
101.911 
90. 3U 

IT. 311 



7«.(S3 
3.413 

3l.e03 
3.T2) 

14.970 



44 SU 

l.al3 

1.748 
U.3» 

S.M7 

11, m 
!i4,4eo 

ft, SI 

a443 . 

S1.M1 '.. 

i,aa . 

3.910 . 

SB.ge4 . 

37,099 . 
7.507 . 



9,M9 
S.671 
S.I99 
&990 



u.ses 

0.769 
1.641 



9,140 
B,l«l 



S,4M 
9,933 



Z919 



17,061 
10,967 



0,700 
4,419 
4,375 

Ea,xa 

T.ISS 

14, m 
«,iit 

13, «4 



19.577 
9&0t!) 
>1,G» 
a.P79 



10,0=3 



H, 118 

i9.(ies 

37,389 



3,963 
10,033 
14,330 



14 MB 
90^344 



t9.IT6 
13,739 
2,640 
I6,70H 

i3,<i>7a 



a,3u 

%431 



10,730 


9. 694 


13. (06 


3,061 


99,063 


7.139 


10.630 


3,906 


13,936 


aOllJIT 


14,143 


9,KI7 


93,030 


10.939 


H4M 


1,903 


17.030 


9,395 


IT,94S 


4,367 


10l4S 


91,374 


17,993 


e,4S3 


3,133 


«a 


0^943 


7,0S7 



o,e« 

3,434 



!17T6 


19. M 


14.436 


4,M3 


13,094 


4,013 


Ovtrra 


14140 


11,496 


33 


as, 109 


3,433 


i0.no 


9,470 
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STATE OF OHIO- 



AGRICULTUKE. 



48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

83 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

89 

83 

84 

85 

66 

87 

88 



COUNTIES. 



LacM 

Madlaou 

Mahoning 

Marion 

Medina 

Meigs 

Mercer 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Morrow 

Mniklngnm 

Noble 

Ottawa. 

Panldlng 

Perry 

Pickaway..., 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Pntnam 

Richland 

Ron 

Sandntky 

Scioto 

Seneea... 

Shelby # 

Stark 

Summit 

Tmmboll 

Taicarawas 

Union 

Van Wert 

yinton 

Wairen 

Wa«hlngton 

Wayne 

WllUami 

Wood 

Wyandott 

Total 



ACRES OF LAND. 



e 

> 

B 



54,797 

183,634 

165,984 

136,153 

179,381 

81.856 

77,600 

148.985 

142,406 

185.731 

138,106 

149,404 

232,548 

141,558 

33,545 

14,074 

153,486 

170,442 

90,364 

230,761 

145,818 

64,531 

197,029 

238,895 

79,164 

81,288 

182,316 

93,484 

224,869 

174,073 

231,506 

206,863 

125,275 

48.511 

76,379 

214, 103 

62,157 

862,969 

78,001 

84.887 

112,190 



12.625,394 



•2 

> 

a. 

a 
•a 



55,405 

71.363 

69.838 

85,503 

73,701 

83,796 

102,634 

88,602 

124,880 

89,211 

103,769 

92,594 

131. 475 

101, 918 

36,358 

28,591 

9l,'633 

61.595 

112,772 

75.fe82 

115,096 

109,899 

101,304 

149,928 

51,671 

76,744 

118, 491 

103,698 

102,313 

60,134 

104,325 

102.834 

87.527 

77.402 

113.782 

99.464 

175,756 

84,697 

81,87Q 

114,212 

90,475 



7,846,747 



« 

-a 

3 



$3, 160, 115, 
7,785,708 
9, 194, 650 
6,128,526 
8,644,509 
3, 613, 309 
3,263,331 

11,246,996 
5,062,236 

18, 264, 634 
5, 785, 357 
7,505,514 

10,310,607 
5,434,051 
2,022,570 
540,726 
5,960,281 
9, 977, 415 
3,831,994 

10,924,625 

11,102,552 
3, 216, 618 

11,805,541 

11,981,045 
3.925.728 
3.347,888 

10,371,100 
4,699,322 

14,081,452 
9,579,953 
9,890,406 
7,743,508 
4,718,795 
8,090,190 
2,580,130 

14, 024. 948 
6,755,650 

16,159,536 
6,858,880 
4, 187, 710 
5, 519, 238 



678. 1.12, 991 



ca 
a 

s^ 

a 

g-a 

g > 

a £ 

11 

e 

eS 



$85,125 
120,040 
177,987 
167,489 
280.435 
105,064 
202,431 
345.527 
128,536 
427.963 
161,758 
182,880 
218,282 
151,665 
80,109 
17,005 
129,182 
212,136 
105,396 
239.680 
656,789 
91.974 
339,801 
246,085 
142,739 
142,777 
298,085 
137,926 
371, 717 
327,453 
242,827 
233,573 
122,851 
66,142 
80,412 
307.692 
221,639 
417.060 
90,063 
164,765 
159,458 



LIVE STOCK. 



3 

•i 

o 

& 



3.079 
7,651 
7,441 
6,573 
8,027 
3,300 
5,057 
8,435 
6,811 
9,937 
7,190 
7,935 
9.461 
7,108 
3.159 
916 
7,452 
8,889 
4,301 
7,893 
8,559 
3,649 

10,913 
9,779 
4,822 
3.322 

11. 191 
5.216 

10.413 
6,078 
8,067 
9,455 
7,030 
3,039 
3.346 
9.098 
7,355 

14.300 
3.479 
5,119 
5,408 



I 

9 
i 

m 
< 



8 

76 

90 

54 

47 

20 

46 

284 

41 

109 

72 

40 

86 

19 

5 

3 

34 

61 

166 

101 

62 

15 

46 

151 

12 

120 

24 

43 

60 

47 

75 

83 

175 

28 

139 

1U5 

110 

141 

82 

67 

100 



I 

•s 



3,925 
4,437 

10,396 
5.745 

12,908 
3,573 
4,865 
7.227 
7.799 
9.388 
6.GS5 
8.548 
9.707 
6.833 
2,004 
1,303 
7,613 
6.718 
3.496 

10,449 
6,627 
4,362 

11.290 
7,4G2 
4,575 
3,100 

10,363 
5,096 

12,762 

14.234 

23,179 

10^416 
5,934 
3,492 
3,576 
7,447 
8,599 

16,180 
4,751 
6,175 
4,794 



g 

M 

O 

a 
3 

O 



730 
640 
542 
362 
279 

1.502 
607 
139 

2.185 
96 

1,177 
566 
791 

1,260 
419 
450 
513 
766 
966 
849 
80 
72B 
335 

1,124 
310 

1,249 
567 
351 
279 
496 



516 



713 
1,318 

186 
2,972 

803 
1.183 
1,299 

724 



17.538.832 



625,346 



7,194 



676,565 



63.078 









5,141 

15,189 

13,747 

11,704 

15,117 

4.873 

6,G1€ 

6,333 

8,613 

8,408 

9,697 

11,363 

17,222 

10,917 

3,735 

1,628, 

I2;ri7j 

14,^3 > 

5^814 

I 
16,893 

7,717' 

6.239' 

13. 908 ! 

14.0Q3J 

8.313^ 

5,67B' 
15,0391 

6^<)e4j 

14.995, 
11,341! 
19.589 
17.409 i 
9.430, 
6,303 

8.157! 

13,416 

21, «7 

7.163 

9,803 

13, SSI 






e.ft 

ax 



t5 



7.5 
SL-. 
C" 



61' - 



895.077 1 1^ 



STATE OF OHIO. 



AGEICULTUnE. 



LIVE STOCK. 



I 



i.een.oa 

9iM.lB3 



5a 68a 



S"IJ 

A3,9B4 
958. 11» 
£8.133 

78. W3 
ST.tIS 



403,857 
139,730 
156,341 



l,0S4,o; 

396,000 
451.376 

1,30-1,710 

1,005,94 
483. S3T 



144.446 



6,833 
S,SC7 



8,739 
13,619 



1S,H9 
6,637 
6,357 



3ei,3U9 
I, .119, 433 



1,307,633 
535,779 



S31,9S3 
383,97! 



75U.968 

910, ins 

4% Ml 



39,003 
33S,«4a 



1.004,118 


314. OIB 


706.423 


lo^3aG 


315,084 


36.098 


138, SJ8 


7,544 


SOS, BBS 


118,463 


a. 705, 098 


57.018 


90^,844 


04.304 


433,734 


EtT,0S3 



107.580 

437. 119 

:a4,oia 

366.331 

373,160 

45,736 



3,347 
31,770 



75,635 
4, 358, 051 
5,658.550 
1,390,311 



B.TB 

3,388,874 



413' 
3.919 
14.310 

3.500 

B.435 



47.543 

33,395 
96,084 



3,079 
141.611 



37.96 

183,163 
43,537 
65,103 
17,371 

316,538 



34,053 

30,938 
70,444 

317,484 
55.343 
S5.145 

138,115! 



139,893 
Se,lCT 

103,985 
61,587 
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STATE OF OHIO. 



AGIUCULTURE. 



48 
41) 
50 
51 



52 



53 



55 



56 
57 
58 
59 
GO 
61 
C2 
63 
64 
Go 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 



75 



76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 



COUNTIES. 



Lucas 

Madison 

MahoDing ... 

Marion 

Medina 

Meigs 

Mercer 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Morrow 

MuBkingum . 

Noble 

Ottawa 

Panlding 

Perry 

Pickaway... 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Putnam 

Richland . . . . 

R088 

Sandusky . . . 

Scioto 

Seneca 

Shelby 

Stark 

Summit 

Trumbull . . . 
Ttiscarawas 

Union 

Van Wert . . 

Vinton 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne , 

Williams . . . 

Wood 

Wyandott . . 



PRODUCED. 



Total. 



Xi 



6.882 
190 
8.638 
1,690 
11,240 
309 
22,347 
55,262 
2,732 
90,895 
9,095 
5,784 
8,996 
1,882 
678 
428 
5,936 
577' 
53 
16,694 
41,898 
2,022 
30,631 
2,402 
3,507 
1.329 
15, 570 
19, 615 
56,124 
25,982 
2,201 
13, 142 
1,356 
5,226 
105 
132,626 
1,012 
40^638 
3,401 
3,589 
2,355 



1,663,868 



.a 


.0 



X3 




13,020 
11,665 
68,584 
21, 819 
32,492 
6,555 
14,622 
11,254 
22,999 
6,725 
22,741 
43, 574 
34,471 
16,581 
5,261 
3,512 
20,840 
9,103 
4,549 
45,926 
6,663 
7,533 
75,160 
3,574 
9,117 
2,074 
18,729 
14,020 
113,978 
42,841 
50,148 
78, 173 
31,045 
11,925 
6,807 
7,921 
24,504 
97,710 
13,874 
29,720 
20,007 



2,370,650 





o 



^ -3 






$21, 047 
2,689 
948 
27,614 
58,902 
13,593 
9,680 
30,068 
23,944 
30,344 
15,692 
35,877 
24,139 
16,636 
9,618 
1,720 
3,553 
I2f725 
22,368 
28,004 
21,281 
12,024 
48,566 
9,730 
58,132 
7,285 
64,611 
16,306 
14,072 
27,986 
4,492 
17,730 
10, 617 
4,578 
5,102 
29,084 
32,107 
32,702 
12,305 
22,621 
10,851 



1,929,309 



a 
o 

a 
a 



267 



i 



229 
126 



50 

36 

1,566 

24,005 

283 



684 
56 

474 

5 

60 

111 

365 

Gi 

5 

24 

71 

583 



3,685 
932 



25 
371 
15 
37 
23 



3 

3,541 

855 

170 

58 

76 



568,617 



o 
0, 

- > 



t 



M S 



$24,926 
1,000 
1.440 
1,584 
7,756 
1,138 

65 

9,576 

215 

50,758 

4,782 

91 

24,006 

•81 

2,098 

78 

26 
5,121 
4,827 
1,592 

250 

43 

675 
11,628 

8C9 
11,424 
1,373 
4,400 
2,672 
1,317 

317 
2,647 

572 

355 
4,248 
6.568 
6,428 
4,213 

214 
3,603 

105 



907.513 



•9 

a 

o 

u 

"S 

n 



301,956 
109,835 
775,722 
439,519 
977,373 
257,431 
386,955 
647, 191 
461,538 
664,747 
766,520 
672,106 
694,992 
475,353 
164,278 
50,012 
463,020 
465,220 
192,535 

1,437.556 
609,921 
436,961 
921,907 
459,606 
245,368 
162,633 
600,461 
307,786 

1,091,923 
874,729 
996.584 
jy76, 235 
484,896 
185,037 
217,604 
469,833 
682,915 

1,169,581 
406.827 
410, 189 
372,603 



48, 543, 162 






o 






18,770 
140,090 
129,610 

6.454 

567,689 

41.159 

9,555 
13,590 
17.673 

1,747 
35,523 
47,460 
11,487 
56.400 

2,792 

2,336 
10,248 

2,323 



4,064,351 

2,717 

2,618 

10,377 

15,472 

8,710 

490 

37,787 

8,348 

29,589 

2.278 

5,201.951 

25,180 

111,070 

10,805 

12,975 

7,252 

95,205 

47, 472 

6,019 

7,241 

2.310 



21, 618, 893 



§ 



17.127 
8,316 
37,864 
17,271 
29,567 
13,814 
10, 146 
11,124 
10,370 
14.967 
18,433 
25,472 
22,096 
15,102 
7,633 
2,815 
14, 141 
7,703 
4.878 
38.861 
8,430 
9,183 
32,934 
7.*945 
15,029 
6,334 
31.563 
7,687 
49,145 
30.244 
54.276 
26,686 
14,452 
6,689 
8,761 
9,623 
19,162 
49,651 
13,972 
17.166 
16, 049 



1.564.502 






r o 



> 
c 



175 
5 
6,423 
4,502 
11,107 
47 
295 
1,174 
555 
1,440 
1,299 
6,656 
1.301 
297 
124 
47 
992 
537 
24 
2.735 
1,042 
1,675 
18.298 
93 
5,562 
63 
12.233 
203 
16. 214 
7,401 
423 
6,077 
466 
505 
52 
106 
592 
18,295 
2.570 
1,531 
2,494 



243,489 



3 

m 




I 



£ 

C 






16 
171 
127 
711 
436 
SS 
367 
SH 

:» I 

I 

l,5Sl» 

1^ 

1,1K 
Sf7I 

13D 
831 
302 
S» 
1,230 

1: 

I 

2,013 
23 
63 
12 






m 
221 

677 

tot? 

44r 



5i,m 



STATE OF OniO. 



AGBIOULTCEB. 



PRODUCED. 



el 



p.coa 

31,36') 
54,731 

ae.xu 
tn 
31 Ma 
a. HO 
c,i3a 



170,919 

161, MD 



E3,aei . 

a . 

3.411 . 



S3, as 
100,100 
i^eoo 
M31 



11.370 
8,0b . 



91.383 

&eni 

I49,4.'M 

19, lei 
IT, nor. 

Aft!.! 



s!.aa 


13,5^ 


1.017 


32,710 


5.533 


7. ceo 


«B1 


13,118 


1.3D3 


90; 9« 


BBO 


T 


].ltS 


790 


B.OTO 


I3,ffH 



ciBa 


(^S79 


1,840 


9.078 


n,«n 


1,191 


C^lIB 


13,307 



31083 

i.ae 

1,GH 
11,703 
3.000 
3.3=1 
31511 

i«r7 

16, CK 



18, «S 


1W 


s,ac3 


o« 


a!.*! 


iDS.-. 


W.BI.'. 


6,(00 


9.m 


10,6»1 


S9.W1 


e,<»2 



93,033 
19.830 



19. 3U 
!^793 



9,80( 

ii.iaa 



1,l»l 


1.!W9 


11,911 


1^0« 


maos 


3. Ml 


19,fffl 


i.Xl 


a 870 


1,319 


3t,9« 


auK 


».Xi 


9.70» 


18. 3M 


9.311 


90,737 


i79I 


13,731 


1».3M 


10,079 


3,110 



STATE OF OREGON. 



AGRICJILTURE. 





COUNTIES. 


ACRES OP LAND. 






i 
1- 


LIVESTOCK. 




1 


1 

s 


1 
1 

i 


s 


1 


t 
1 

i 


1 


1 
1 


i 1 

1 1 . 

i : i 






107,341 


59,031 


11,268,818 


IB<,09S 


:11M 78 


3,138 


«= 












Clukam 


liOSl 
8.989 
6,856 
1SI 

ae,7« 

3!(,SS7 
13. tM 
108,508 

aoo, 980 

»6,S68 

5,887 

108,113 

33,^ 

«,as7 

38,133 
92.317 


115.901 
14,569 
S1,SS9 
5,764 

106,560 
18,334 
15.0J7 
5B,e03 

1!4,461 

164,367 
52,649 

133.357 
ft537 
50,09! 
58,381 

105,294 
96,756 


81,400 
. 142.352 

29.900 
820.993 
575.950 
173,180 

2,668,033 
1,902,426 

766,440 

1,630,014 

21.118 

379. 74S 

1,172,493 
1,275.101 




3;1B4 

746 
3,955 
2,388 
1,137 

4, lie 

8,975 
5,013 
1,«» 
5,183 
S04 

3.15a 

3,681 

a. 194 


90 1. wfl a 

83! l.Wl. - 

407 1 t.m -.-c 

397 t 6.m rt 
675 1 10. CI -- 
S76 6.BX .■: 
381 4*7 .; 






3,780 J 128 






M 


g 






1,810 1 91 
S,937 1 3,337 
42,300 1.5T1 

63,E94 2.501 
177,012 1 ft 045 
148,109; 4,353 


13 

123 

48 
10 




i>™i 










in 


, '' 




























7H 


498 


i5«. n 

6,919 J 
2,7T<1 I! 
6,4^6 * 




wJn 


20,410 1,255 1 96 
69,629 1,825 =7 
75,710 1 3,124! 69 
















eoftiu 


1,164.125 


15,a»,5a3 


952.313 36,772 980 


53,170 


7,469 


- " 






AGRICULTURE. 1 




C0UNTIE8. 


PRODUCED. 1 




1 
1 


i 
r 

1 


1 = 

l1 


•s 

1 

1 
1 


II 
s s 

r 


i 

I 

s 

1 . 


1 


1 
1 


1 

s 


1 , 

f^ 1 
1 ! 






=»i ,,. 


WB,134 


406 


110,810 


»,,«! »» 


1,110 


















„ 


130 


89.19fl 
1,040 
4,647 


aes 


m 


1B,3B0 

11,955 

14.S91 

850 

50,102 
18.380 
11. «M 
83,583 
B7S.142 
81,671 
11,639 
86,463 
1.B0O 
36,740 
19. 3M 
44.4^ 


S,2G5 
4,200 

soo 


3,048 
874 

i.ose 


100 


«- 




ClalKD 


, 




» 


.,0 




















7,a» 

1.3« 
1,809 
301 


^ 


3.97B 
1,025 

10,480 
S4,4.'e 
]3[,843 
19,150 
34,713 

4.707 

52,855 




19,825 
1,250 
4,400 
1.655 

3,040 

4,96S 

3.313 


4,113 
8,790 
3,460 
6,875 
1KD44 
W.WT 

3,3aa 


l,7or7 

1.083 
3.040 

a. 920 
1,9111 

2; £33 
1,961 


17B 


s 




JaekHo 










in 








629 




" 












S3S 






n 




^ ': >■ 






IZ 


sn 




02 


1 






1 




Umnqnn 




18,433 


7,240 

8,8TO 
6,114 




, 1 






» 




Zi 1 








^. 1 




Yam Hll 


■ »J 






j 




-a "-J ' " Tin ' J7fl 1-n i " rrt. ' - ncn 


1 mo .r,7 1 m.m 
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STATE OF OREGON. 



AOKICDLTUBE. 



LIVE STOCK. 


P.O.„C=,. 


. 


1 

1" 


1 

.1 


i 


i 


•3 

■5 

1 
1 


-5 

1 
1 


-3 

1 


ii 


1 

1 


i 

a 

£ 


1 


1 
ll 

1 
1 




t3ffl 


t56i,0!B 


55,125 




5,BM 


66.996 




1 


\,r^ 


1.(.3 


n,e83 












1 






a. 331 


253,101 

47,<70 
70,106 
40.SSO 
«e.6i5 
371, 4W 
115, «5 
(60, (W) 
1,(W7,3*5 
569, fM7 
150, 7S1 
673,373 
I0,!»i8 
3ST,6nG 
873,015 
39, 9S1 
43(1, SOD 


£B,301 

SO 

1,623 


"m 




31.717 
i,TS5 

1,7M 

es,!!53 
32,696 
13,903 
1H,B21 

5,032 
89,063 
£05 
K.9U 
70,830 
47.390 
59.919 




1 


10,113 
585 


3.164 


33.985 
9,890 
B,744 

1,K! 
14, £74 
8,588 

14.306 
37,663 
43,643 
34,344 

4,565 

11.828 

18.0(i4 
















464 

5,0.-13 
3,931 
4,958 

BO,0!n 

4,71S! 

3i0M 




1 


GOO 

SSO 
3,378 

331 
15,3(53 
4,431 

3S3 
853 
















ma** 


diss? 

3, (MS 

5S,ea 
lAKJa 

H(i,931 
73,796 

ro,B50 

4, wo 

61,fif7 
D8,l«l 


379 
8 

60 




305 




16,301 
3,148 


















1 










75 




19.780 
33,130 
















»,eia 








13 




35 
















1 






B,««T 


205 


3, ft*) 
6,735 
2.152 
a, 149 




1 


W.441 




n 








J.MJ 




1 


B,on 

M,408 


335 
















B1B15 


5,W6,253 


826,776 


B,7M 


76.123 


885,673 




403 




319, OlS 


34,407 


303.319 


335 













AGEIOULTUKE. 



PKODUCED. 


■ 




REMC. 


1 

1 

1 


1 


i 


! 

1 


I' 


Ii 

1 


ii 

1 


j 


1 

1 


J 
1 




I 


1 


! 

o 
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( 
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11.283 


(38,430 












































140 


130 


1330 
7,385 

33,571 

00.539 
25.905 

95. 191 

39.730 

35,830 
10,380 
43,789 
4^253 
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35.393 
3.097 
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179 
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STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 



1 
3 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
13 
13 
14 
IS 
16 
17 
18 
19 
80 
21 
29 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
&1 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 



COUNTIES. 



Adami 

Allegheny 

Armstrong 

Beaver , 

Bedford 

Berka 

Blair 

Bradford 

Buck! 

Butler 

Cambria 

Carbon 

Centre 

Chester 

Clarion 

Clearfield 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Crawford , 

Cumberland 

Danphin 

Delaware 

Elk 

Erie 

Fayette 

Foreitt 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Green 

Huntingdon 

Indiana 

JeflFcrson 

Juniata 

Lancaster 

I^wrcnce 

Lebanon 

Lohigh 

Luzerne 

Lycoming 

McKean 

Mercer 

Mifflin 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Montour 

Northampton 

Nnrthmnberland 

Perry 

Philadelphia 

Pike 

Potter 

Schuylkill 

Snyder 

Somerset 

Sullivan 

Susquehanna . . . 

Tioga 

Union 

Venango 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westmoreland.. 

Wyoming 

York 



AGRICULTURE. 



ACRES OP LAND. 



Total 



> 
o, 

a 



192,996 
278.583 
189,700 
159,731 
177,917 
354,672 

88,379 
314.620 
281.640 
250,698 

72,311 

21,653 
117,354 
353,434 
148, 051 

91,209 

53,363 
126,350 
273,731 
208,035 
170,725 

92,069 

15,705 

252,830 

196,394 

2,926 

261,390 

73,999 
201,413 
168. 662 
223, 544 

85, 747 

76,G07 
445. f38 
127. 136 
126. 8(39 
158,940 
11)1, 754 
140,0t<8 

30,332 
219,811 

94,881 

C5.068 
255. 631 

47, 919 
159, 129 
158, 865 
128, 499 

56,937 

26,488 

46,809 
114,403 

83.790 
302,670 

27,128 
165,535 
158, 913 

73,501 
145, 759 

67,584 
371,829 
123,293 
348, 457 

73,092 
349. 810 



10,463,296 



► 

e 

a 

a 



63.678 

124, 107 

128,682 

88,392 

194.020 

85,262 

51,885 

223,073 

49.780 

176, 875 

112,506 

35,502 

63,055 

89,609 

137,700 

163.028 

67,460 

72,611 

906,199 

66,934 

52,858 

13,505 

34,623 

141,061 

117,628 

30,312 

139,925 

86,227 

124,256 

137,087 

194. 146 

124, (J63 

05,573 

92,673 

57,322 

41,(773 

38.515 

161, 497 

112,809 

70.838 

123, 843 

61.933 

60, 713 

28,221 

18, 979 

29,691 

41,250 

107, 421 

3, 493 

93,975 

84,489 

117,811 

43, 443 

252, 468 

54,422 

110,328 

145, 678 

24,775 

192,241 

116,396 

143, 487 

274,129 

184,036 

70, 121 

127, 848 



6, 548, 844 



o 
e 



-a 

► 



•9,339,119 

25,394,395 

6.253,450 

7.858,586 

6, 324, 760 

26,516.391 

4, 995, 315 

13.450,225 

26,766,260 

9,604,550 

8,827,436 

929,170 

7,073,465 

37, 843, 640 

5,805,455 

3,578,785 

3,343.203 

5,065,413 

11,796,962 

IS, 645, 317 

13,000,746 

14,795,210 

676,750 

14,114,964 

9, 794, 617 

343,912 

16, 265, 894 

1,725,609 

7, 442, 626 

6, 570, 952 

6, 847, 960 

2, 994, 868 

3, 448, 455 

52, 599, 461 

6,8:11,599 

11,289,394 

15,518,918 

12, 497, 545 

7. 472, 7yi 
1,441.361 
9,022,237 
6,777.250 
2,861,730 

29, 564. 665 
2,703.853 

14.259.635 
8. 085, 626 
5, 494, 933 

26, 277, 400 
1, 639, 070 
1,776.291 
7. 024, 544 
3,911,110 

8, 764. 526 
851,328 

6,115.268 
6, 246, 289 
4, 949, 388 
5. 375, 713 
3, 378, 135 

20,937,686 
6,410,780 

16. 036, 203 
3. 247, 140 

23,495,341 



a 

1^ 



a w 



1394,533 
532,809 
197.790 
237,600 
233,977 
661.354 
140,528 
475,834 
1,383.536 
333,714 
126,577 

54,396 
214. 916 
1,133,424 
810.693 
145,953 
100,836 
309,965 
493.867 
470, 916 
439,660 
390.540 

37.030 

517,346 

255,911 

6,296 

448,716 

68,546 
194,910 
215, 349 
301, 184 
145,423 
124, 676 
1, 596. 332 
174, 490 
388.926 
554,153 
342, 186 
320,851 

58,096 

297, 46*2 

210. 437 

110.076 

1,111.922 

80.847 
612,346 
265. 085 
254, 679 
375, 798 

67.359 

79, 430 
250, 364 
112,793 
317,744 

35,194 
320,163 
248, 199 
158, 559 
184, 042 
142. 894 
574. 434 
414,266 
511,700 
123,850 
947,399 



UVn STOCK. 



i 

o 



7,927 

18,606 
9.141 
6,290 
7,265 

16.196 
3,966 
9,630 

14,675 

10,791 

3,947 

797 

5,015 

13,779 
5.008 
3,969 
2,115 
5.180 

11,761 
9.987 
7,587 
4,191 
485 
9,678 
9,031 
78 

11,104 
2,588 
7,183 
6,355 
9,712 
4, 057 

3, 193 
22,983 

6,190 
6,593 
8,198 
7,061 
5,597 
1,158 
10,258 

4, 242 

2, 344 
13. 238 

1, e.->6 

7,940 
5,230 

5, 2;»8 
4, 429 

940 
1,403 

3, 893 
3,485 
9,731 

863 
4,609 

4, 848 
2,988 
5,171 
2,477 

13. 851 
3,304 

15, 694 
2,731 

14,547 



i 

1 

9 

I 



153 

177 

^ 

69 

16 

557 

88 

114 

614 

88 

85 

93 

16 

480 

368 

15 

9 

70 

36 

896 

158 

35 

10 

13 

47 

8 

55 

20 

21 

60 

80 

59 

70 

1,328 

37 

149 

146 

133 

35 

18 

71 

36 

78 

247 

20 

41 

71 

60 

55 

0.1 

17 

386 

9 

19 

5 

100 

51 

21 

7 

9 

60 

30 

172 

20 

1,323 



t 

8 

s 



10,508 
16,692 
11,396 
6.610 
7.615 
97.607 
4,379 
94,146 
97.508 
17,090 
6,056 
1.946 
5,790 
95,900 
9,515 
4.661 
3,001 
5,665 
91,509 
11.743 
10,473 
12,997 
1,867 
18,489 
9,636 
138 
11.333 
8,882 
7,700 
7,254 
12, 627 
5,366 
3.508 
30.936 
7.803 
8, 325 
11,939 
12,024 
6.811 
2,345 
14,419 
4,5t-l 
3,575 
31, 141 
2,268 
10, 721 
6.509 
6.041 
8, 280 
1,IH>4 
3.408 
6,487 
3. 948 
18.916 
2.139 
13, 96i> 
11,2:14 
:i,8l2 
8. 7:i8 
5, 209 

i:i,:k)8 

10,3r>5 

19.0ii4 

5, 140 

21,090 



N 
O 



O 



7 
551 
536 
553 
164 
101 
56 
4,764 
942 
1,991 
443 
70 
6 
4.952 
1.732 
1,070 
909 
311 
4.111 
20 
10 
€19 
566 
2,978 
693 
115 
2 
217 
1,758 
42 
941 
1,342 
102 
1,536 
602 
12 



8 

o 



2.211 

763 

1,021 

1,554 

72 

365 

136 

25 

22 

22 

103 

24 

488 

1.391 

94 

25 

1,338 

852 

3.021 

2,706 

31 

2,585 

1..369 

867 

4,079 

204 

1,008 

436 



7.433 
14.311 
16,710 

«, iX 

12,122 

19.287 

7,33B 

23,767 

9.692 

21,860 

7.719 

663 

11.266 

24.963 

12,230 

7,219 

4.6321 

4.636; 

26,511 I 

10.909 

8,846 

4,709 

1.1S3 

16. 414 

16.047 
16S 

15,6fS 
3.683 

12.260 

laSM 

16.601 
9.932 
5.947 

32.935 
8.224 

10. ."aS 
7. 140 

11.802 
8.768 
2,718 

18. 434 
6,518 
3,343 
9,292 

2, 100 
5,912 
4.603 
8,726 
1.376 
1,836 
3,541 
4,827 
3.058 

21.866 

2.710 

12,971 

12,760 

3. 130 
11.580 

6.226 
16.558 
13,670 
25,966 

4.855 
17.G66 



662, 050, 707 



22,442,842 



437,654 



z 



TLIi 
«?L' 

lr.5 
I'i 
fJ 

ca 

TTIi 

\i€ 
U.fi 
£71 
11 •'J 

t£ 

fl 
TiS 

:.5i: 
vd 
t» 

!.« 
KR 

3.» 

K 

iX 

::••; 
::::« 

T'V 

4 :: 

1-^ 

(: j: 

7a i*" 
f , X' 

2.0 

a. :a' 

:.:.* 

«^ 

i.:>r4 

IL^ 
4 A 

24."'.* 

44. II' 

10,^ 

35Li'c: 

19. -es 

45 5X' 



8,832 



673. 517 



60,371 



685,575 



1,631,51? 



STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 



AGRICULTUBE. 



PRODUCED. 



h 



517,268 
ISJ.tSfl 



t3a,Tai 


iw.o« 


3,7H,0Sl 


^iia,ra 


«»i,Mi 


1G,812 


873,151 


WS,33J 


l,2Si,730 


S52,C65 






816, STJ 


aoe,M3 


2M,906 




i.5ia.sao 


1J,PJ5 



S99,3IU 



eea.sxi 



139. 31S 

I, IBS, an 



15,131 


3S,I») 


5K,1I0 


«1.(»5 


sa3,7« 


398.174 


t,OM 


a. 573 




AV.m 


e».em 


47,*96 




328, 3T0 


«ee,i3a 




Ml, 039 


«n.iw 


6e.X5 




M3,01B 


mw3 


648,398 


I,922.Wa 


«7,7(M 


3M.99S 



1,S37 

170 

3,81/ 



27.750 
807.719 
32, IM 

3S,97S 
33,S71 
Tl.Stfl 



S4.5M 
la 815 

a, 760 

3,116 
167, OW 
118,359 

4ft 031 

10,367 
153,450 

1D9.569 



70,351 
171,329 
S3. 763 







304,629 


183 


100,050 


3S9 


236,387 


1.163 






176,87* 


10 


60,098 


3B0 






H3,aS3 

in, m 




MS 






SM,7(B 
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STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 



AGRICDLTURE. 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
SI 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 



COUNTIES. 



Adams 

Allegheuy 

Armstrong 

Beaver 

Bedford 

Berks 

Blair 

Bradford 

Backs 

Btttlcr 

Cambria , 

Carbon 

Centre 

Chester , 

Clarion 

Clearfield 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

Danphin 

Delaware 

Elk 

Erie 

Fayette 

Forest 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Qreen 

Huntingdon 

Indiana 

Jefferson 

Juniata 

Lancaster 

Lawrence 

Lebanon 

Lehlgb 

Luzerne 

Lycoming 

McKean 

Mercer 

Mifflin 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Montour 

Northampton . . . . 
Northumberland . 

Perry 

Philadelphia 

Pike 

Potter 

Schuylkill 

Snyder 

Somerset 

Sullivan 

Susquehanna 

Tioga 

Union 

Venango 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westmoreland... 

Wyoming 

York 



Total. 



PRODUCED. 



o 
S 

I 



1,006 
48, 612 

3,093 
15,296 

6,330 

430 

21,015 

31,588 

1,748 

4.406 

3,362 

594 

18,728 

4,971 

1,785 
902 

2,575 
492 

3,099 
15,862 

1,052 

1,656 

526 

65,366 

8,132 



19, 440 

569 

4.853 

13,753 

94 

706 

1,604 

32,932 

8,620 

425 
2,284 

619 
5,617 

322 

721 
9,168 

250 
3,314 

203 
7,310 

270 
1,298 

514 
10 

990 
1,640 

135 
3,017 

181 

1,309 

22,451 

528 
1,242 

529 
99,863 
1.932 
8,023 
2,689 
8.661 



9 

•s 



M 

o 
pq 



4,560 

134,291 

209,272 

139,254 

56,837 

35,165 

18, 716 

299,419 

41,910 

422,379 

84,794 

14,685 

11, 191 

17,405 

128,600 

126, 189 

26,974 

105, 074 

246,606 

5,525 

16, 017 

923 

13,076 

70, 784 

82,882 

1,896 

6,979 

15,669 

78,289 

36, 575 

276.695 

123.092 

16,699 

13,835 

151, 176 

1,086 

35,388 

244,264 

114,222 

13,557 

272,046 

10, 414 

79,:oo 

17,641 

19,684 

40,442 

60,240 

35,373 

4,105 

32,061 

46.921 

55,363 

23,819 

224,633 

37, 518 

80, 178 

156, 124 

8,490 

218,859 

47,841 

88,642 

90,881 

220,764 

122,647 

103,858 



530,714 



5, 572, 024 



o 



•a 



1 



$18, 031 
70,270 

4,555 
17,374 
23,678 
71, 145 
10,962 
57,239 
119,627 

3,148 

1,387 

1,627 
18,208 
59,055 

1,565 
646 

8,487 
10,635 

3,600 
29,012 
43,516 
27,281 



88,468 
33,432 



32,819 

4,415 

23,896 

17,763 

4,810 

25 

12,074 

69,765 

4.695 

24,965 

46, 514 

34,506 

17, 478 



3,326 
22,224 

6,30:) 
45,420 

2,742 
16, 263 
13,490 
21,806 
17,624 

1,305 

30 

20,968 

15,778 

7,770 

2,637 
36,126 
11,004 
11,941 

6,941 
613 
53,387 
44,601 
44,022 
10,969 
45,942 



1,479,937 



Q 

3 

o 

i 

© 

a 



99 
3,148 



3,296 

148 

2,488 



1,290 
1,040 



493 
1,744 



13 
337 
325 
322 

441 
1,301 



1,072 
60 



1, 117 

6 

54 

456 

25 



72 

6,842 

55 

771 

2,5C6 

600 

510 



69 

49 

2,452 

462 

313 

696 

43 

1,486 

43 



404 

25 

17 

2 

592 
80 
14 



80 
55 
16 



1,030 



38,621 



i 






$10. 162 

232,311 

1,259 

8.105 

3,544 

25,439 

737 

2,935 

33,268 

2,518 

662 

850 

180 

12,229 

5 

100 

332 

6,041 

10,256 

9,077 

62,103 

31,045 



2,727 
5,278 



1,613 

375 

13 

96 

263 

149 

4,005 

25,009 

3,537 

98 

3.838 

20.112 

2,963 



12, 419 

2,204 

70 

44,862 

631 

4,862 

7,656 

6,086 

715,836 

110 

40 

22,652 



156 

7 

325 

285 

772 

373 

10 

5.465 

5,300 

18,496 

10 

13.105 



1,384,968 



o 

•9 



o 
o, 

».- 



863,572 
1,388.326 

628 
1,123, 

402 
2,239 

323 
2,472 
2,753 
1,542 

433 
99 

331 
2,730 

428 

262 

141 

533 
1, 813 

874 

791 
1,648 

101 
1,935 

740 
14 

784 

101 

704 

476 
1,011 

393 

316 
2,550 

702 

640 
1,001 
1,033 

600 

205, 
1,250, 

458 

234 
3,346 

148 

990, 

518 

465 

337 

209 

333 

561 

322 
1,876 

162 
1,425, 
1,113 

335 

759 

549 
1,206, 
1,061 
1,857 

428 



1, 535, 178 



143 
496 
943 
063 
238 
433 
023 
2<« 
375 
635 
479 
391 
480 
627 
539 
093 
140 
866 
885 
710 
400 
108 
421 
339 
639 
972 
887 
415 
878 
531 
175 
887 
374 
108 
923 
669 
595 
039 
586 
768 
676 
870 
096 
176 
779 
666 
852 
815 
486 
605 
829 
896 
533 
708 
930 
986 

rj9 

512 
010 
805 
681 
200 



58, 653, 511 



s 



10,863 

35,854 

4,186 

5,690 

4,238 

4,001 

2,083 

88,068 

8,716 

18,480 

10,710 



263 

30,527 

3,350 

1.330 



83 

328,456 

5,658 

2,333 

850,270 

1,250 

213,880 

37,721 

750 

3,205 

931 

34,784 

645 

55,181 

6,716 

670 

49,355 

11,247 

810 

600 

56,193 



16,813 

185,120 

2,853 

60 

52,886 



247 
375 
145 
825 
915 
21,423 
13, 816 



16,477 

1,357 

74,340 

93,349 

25 

15,528 

35,010 

28,098 

19,980 

22, 776 

6,925 

10,094 



a 
2, 

el 



49,621 
41.799 
22,206 
18,156 
21,703 

100, 317 
15,778 
92,049 

101, 783 
33,737 
12.319 

4,660 
20.4d4 
94, 103 
17,948 
12.310 

9.822 
23,246 
75.940 
43.200 
39.205 
28.461 

3,487 

75, 185 

20,273 

414 

45.776 

6,287 
17,497 
24,349 
24,654 
11.986 
. 17. 128 
116.089 
22,042 
36,350 
37,017 
46, 761 
26,116 

8,910 
53.294 
18,522 
13.889 
99.887 

8.975 
35.444 
23,390 
24,628 
27, 218 

7,568 
12,353 
26,596 
15,106 
44,226 
10.202 
53.734 
48,459 
17, 147 
25.685 
13,409 
45,366 
62,722 
47,635 
14,094 
76,806 



2,506,556 



2.245^413 



• 
.a 

s 



1» 



o 



1o 



ll,(]f78 
1,600 
4,496 
1, 472 
7,083 
9.178 
7,813 

639 
7.228 
2,289 

546 

1,2K 

12.103 

8,770 

4.108 

559 
4,655 
5,673 

689 
9.665 
7,887 

553 



I 



1,607 
1,159 



13,338 
1,567 
55 
10,320 
4.549 
1,138 
5,492 
12.876 
2,960 
5.90Q 
5.023 
1,690 
9,691 
14 
3,924 
9.414 
3,(>a6 
2.124 
2,692 
5,597 
6,733 
5^261 
10] 
36 
8 
4.919 
7.251 
954 
257 
66 
349 
7,025 
1,192 
7 
674 
5 
9,462 
504 
15,714 



917, 3S1 
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LOT; 
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m 

2,11? 

s 

1,5T3 

a.ias 

46 
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9 

6, ST 

12^ 

H 

» 

397 

1,133 
1,95 

83. 

1,73 
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1,222 '.' 

775 i 
35 
6P7 
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fflR 
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3^ I 

131 

14;^ 

3:;: 

322 
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ABKICULTUEE. 
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S,«B 
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9,313 
1.1TO 
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33.837 
1.051 
a! 931 

ira 

1.0CT 
lOQ 


10 
1.433 

ee 

^3,031 
54 
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85 

irni 


600 
346 
469 
4M 
608 
125 
4,550 

1,553 
563 
3ff7 


g,6sa 

30,412 
1*!821 

4, (no 

92.901 

fi!907 
3,631 
3,501 
16,390 
13.053 
14.804 
10,117 
37,410 

8.009 
3.501 

9,300 

39, M9 

645 

6,714 

3.!m 

Bn,ffl3 

12,218 
30,717 

Mia 

15,540 

3! 685 

10,333 

is! 918 
6,!)e8 
71.991 
10,784 

3! 839 

5.m 
16,106 
9,034 
1,680 
13,399 
19.S15 
12,530 

siioeo 

12.411 
36,935 
8S,BOT 

36, Ml 

16,690 
5.5.603 

17! 274 


»3.I78 
1.30? 

5,'e!a 

«H 

3|4a« 

6,884 

175 

3. 70S 
1,816 

2.143 


(199, r*i 

i3R,QB* 

143, :n» 
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111,867 
392,670 

588, IM 

"S- 

29,7S1 
110,016 
783,811 

9^997 
118,775 

79,587 
170, 709 
240,801 
371.102 
280.223 
370,383 

17,100 
379,718 
305,793 
3,W7 
908,109 

53,192 

in! 971 
IB.-!, (31 

M.oeo 

]W,57D 
035.479 
108,997 
331,616 
277,901 

190! 128 

114,380 
91.560 

724,503 
45,899 

900,651 

171.297 

79.503 
45,853 

5.%6ea 

238.883 
90,114 

30,' 100 
130,283 
160,183 

64,038 
195,063 

PI, 741 
27!l,895 
176,1179 
302,761 
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834 
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ax 
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51.907 
4,830 
SO, 806 
18,404 
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3.010 

38 
190 

3,231 
3,858 
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1.31fi 

s.m 
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1,308 
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15,117 
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335 
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3 

SIS 
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16 
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1,865 
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3,448 
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1.931 
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408 
1,055 
3,553 

85 
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1.166 
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37,997 
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19,716 
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STATE OF RHODE ISLAND 



AGRICULTURE. 



1 
s 

3 
4 

5 



COUNTIES. 



Brietol 

Kent 

Newport ... 
Providence . 
Waihington 

Total.. 



ACRES OF LAND. 



•2 

o 



11,540 

51.805 

54,076 

109,634 

108.073 



335,128 



8 

J 

a 



1,614 
38,073 
10, 175 
80,315 
55,919 



186,096 



o 
o 

-a 



$1,210,830 
2,163,828 
4, 793, 065 
7,912,955 
3, 469, 875 



19. 550. 553 



t 

I 

•a 

a > 

* >; 
a c* 



C8 

En 



162,603 
64,493 
116,221 
224, 416 
119,058 



586,791 



I 



423 

876 

1,357 

2,995 

1,470 



7,121 



i 

a 



LIVE STOCK. 



8 



10 



8 



803 
2,510 
3,782 
8,033 
4,572 



19,700 






a 
o 



30B 

1,041 
2,115 
1,956 
2,437 



7,857 



c 
o 

e 
Xi 



1,6S5, 
2.3S0 j 
3,374 ' 

3,703 

( 



S 

lis 

::3f 



11,548, IE 



AGRICULTURE. 



1 
s 

3 

4 
5 



COUNTIES. 



Bristol 

Kent 

Newport . . . 
Providence . 
Washln^on 

Total.. 



J9 

I 

JO 

►I 

o 

i 



1,612 

3,835 

18,129 

13,941 

3,476 



40,993 



PRODUCED. 



9i 
•g 

9 
JO 



.a 





53 

532 

130 

2,369 

483 



3,573 





a 
Si ^ 



•2.132 
12,608 

7,420 
54,699 

6,832 



83,691 



o 

a 

t 

a 


Markct-gardeu prod- 
ucts, value of. 


o 

•s 

a 
1 

1 


o 

m 

a 

I 

i 

1 


o 
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Clorer food, baihcls 
of. 


.s 
• 

•s ; 

C - : 
C : 

: ! 

s r 
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118,036 
•13,003 


38,965 
112,545 


1,850 
34.506 


3,784 
10,864 




«J1 1 
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1,176 


'1 


6 


28,131 


241,629 


30,795 


16,349 




2,5n^ 


264 


74,607 


363,536 


56,611 


33,159 


1 


Iw. 


65 


6,514 


266,092 


55,747 


18,566 


44 


1 


507 


140,291 


1.021,767 


181,511 


82,722 


1,221 
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AGEIODLTUEE. 



LWE STOCK. 


PRODUCED. 
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i 
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■i 
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•si. "I 

255. IBS 
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718.85(1 
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a. 421 

11. 3W 
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531MT 

131, WT 
138.388 
119,511 


13.388 
9.3M 

■;:::: 

85,064 
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3.390 
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STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 



AGRICULTURE. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
IS 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
i20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
26 
29 
30 



DISTRICTS. 



Abbeville 

Andcraon 

Barnwell 

Beaufort 

CharleBton 

Chester 

Chesterfield 

Clarendon ..'... 

Colloton 

Darlington 

Edgefield 

Fairfield 

Georgetown . . . 

Greenville 

Horry 

Eenthaw 

Lancaster 

Laurens 

Lexington 

Marion 

Marlborougb . . 

Newberry 

Orangcburgh . . 

Pickens 

Richland 

Spartanborgh. . 

Sumter 

Union 

Williamsburgfa 
York 



ACRES OP LAND. 



Total. 



m 

i 



► 
E 

a 



238,039 
133,249 
288,011 
274, 015 
127, 194 
ia3, lOG 
63,158 
98,602 
157, 270 
158,844 
310,7(58 
233,295 
59,858 
99,589 
33,651 
101, 241 
82,527 
299,862 
95,386 
148,355 
101.422 
145,085 
225,492 
112,736 
77,118 
156,534 
170,903 
123,986 
87.060 
183,704 






352,205 

295.414 

732,350 

617, 213 

584,739 

176,598 

289,338 

267,376 

754,577 

300,281 

672,137 

284,364 

^,683 

385,365 

386,599 

434,658 

192,603 

146,323 

478,603 

536,592 

201,033 

220.642 

645, 457 

449. 075 

191,957 

456,015 

328,074 

259,741 

442, 198 

232,649 



4,572,060 



s 

-a 

1 



$5, 938, 301 
3. 445. 350 
9.020,033 
9, 900, 652 
5,202,502 
4,235,265 
1, 577, 209 

8, 818, 772 
4. 786. 392 
8.634,]77 
6, 314, 029 
5, 818, 690 
3,693,522 
803,735 
2,696,232 
2, 222, 478 
5,810,438 
3, 210, 141 
5,351,580 
4, 063, 766 
5, 423, 796 
5, 331, 097 
3. 391, 505 
2, 099, 715 
4, 383, 642 
3.893,683 
4. 747, 203 
2,404,983 
4,087,393 



11,623,859 



139,652,508 



a 

• o 

^ 2 

a > 

"5. h 

B g 

e « 



1 



1200,078 
158,400 
243, 151 
559,934 
332,808 
133,063 
57,805 
89,497 
430.057 
136, 110 
334.868 
218,807 
616, 774 
180,861 
44,217 
141, 149 
107,034 
268.959 
129,389 
141,076 
162,036 
215, 476 
200,733 
102,365 
111,658 
156,009 
212,308 
133, 751 
87, 316 
185,908 



LIVE STOCK. 



mi 
c 

e 

o 



4,004 
3,435 
4,548 
3,169 
2,747 
2,427 
1,399 
1,318 
4,698 
2,642 
5,487 
1,878 

641 
3,219 

801 
1,320 
1,690 
3,505 
2,873 
2.970 
1,555 
2,6-25 
3,388 
3,311 

722 
4.699 
2,399 
2,526 
1,664 
3.203 





a 

a 
s 



3,612 
1,:»2 
2,955 
2,405 
1.613 
2,699 

568 
1,177 
1,541 
1,705 
4,734 
3,297 

661 
1,386 

256 
1,227 
1,202 
2,853 
1,455 
1,265 
1,284 
2,753 
2,205 

891 
1,407 
2,053 
2,240 
2,398 

873 
2.337 



6, 151, 657 



81,125 



56,456 



8 

I 



7.350 
5. 666 
8,51C 

12,317 
9,8G3 
4.307 
2.824 
2,218 

13.853 
3.536 

10. 010 
4.389 
2,376 
4,903 
3.062 
2.906 
3.143 
6,238 
4.638 
5,875 
2.534 
4,0C7 
6,743 
4,623 
2.086 
6.460 
4.027 
4,074 
5.044 
5.370 



g 

M 

O 






1,334 

1.043 

390 

2.330 

967 

134 

845 

37 

1.596 

746 

1.563 

274 

1.452 

1,182 

1,013 

362 

347 

339 

435 

1,109 ; 

324 

185 
309 

1,659 
98 

1.154 
192 
497 
560 
164 



e 

6 

»• 
e 



12.005 
10, C» 
2D,2!S 
19,4S6 
17, SCO 

5,m 

6,066 
5^13B 

28,151 
8.467 

18, 3«' 
7,133^ 
6.641 
6,615 
6,111' 
7,(r7 

4.821, 
11, 9» 

13.3B9 
5^214 
9,412 

16,247 

8,849 
6.4S| 
11,12 
10,185 
8,Ce:\ 
10,3* 
10, 130' 



liJ 



if 

k3 
E4 
i' 
it 
A 
IS 
If 

«:. 



163.938 



22,629 



3SJ0.209 



I 
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AQBICULTUBE. 



LITE STOCK. 


PRODUCED. 


1 


i 


1 


1 


1 


i 


! 
1 


i 

1 


s 

li 

1^ 


■i 

I 

i 


i 

Is 

1 


i 

1 


i 
1 




» S7.M1 


tl, £13.705 


107, aoo 


2,535 


G65,an 


96,507 


900 


9 419 


21,977 


e7,«33 


70,433 


16,123 


88.558 


1 


» ai,(ae 


rj9.575 


99.063 


2,519 


579,682 


28,761 


4,560 


■:.L 


6,010 


10.571 


36^796 


10,100 


106.926 


3 


> n,i99 




20. m 

1,730 




1,026175 
618,959 








93,190 

«,1« 


11.613 
33.377 




3,830 
9,502 






3 K>e9 


1,251,609 


j.m 


10.199 


18,790,918 




1W,176 


330,156 




1 »,74l 

1 IT, 641 


1I10,K9 


10 




383,316 


13.757 
35.583 
25,631 


IS, KB, 512 




6,ffll 

16,486 
6,019 




62,456 
60^812 

96,099 




323,019 
29.581 




SI. ess 

S3.423 


3,612 
1,915 




11.163 

3,163 


' 




361, (OT 


2M,iai 


313 


315 


3.HW 




1 11,838 


407,701 


4.039 


221 


311.367 


6,339 


734,583 


loo 


9,568 


5,933 


23,013 


50 


109,881 




3 03,756 


1,312,813 


3.0SB 


3.270 


599,206 


8,116 


33,838,984 


30,810 


9 


731 


50,435 


102,360 


noes 


457,149 




I 3S.Me 


TOB,aa 


21,911 


1,511 


106,581 


4(\ei2 


40,313 


960 


16 


023 


6,078 


116,667 


4,059 


131,910 




3 n.im 


1,692.717 


77, «9 


9,176 


919,117 


IK, 735 


5,477 


1,930 


97 


197 


26.599 


89,112 


17,707 


160,201 




I »,*«) 


898,000 


17,823 


8,819 


532.900 


13.056 


11,908 


3,115 


19 


770 


13.931 


6[,ei9 


9,551 


82.385 


13 


J I-,«6 


316,710 


2,220 


160 


139.373 


8,753 


55.803,385 


50 


100 


7,051 


19,?70 


3,039 


139,970 


13 


, ».«" 


7a»,317 


83,013 


7,166 


093.288 


2^033 


eao 


15,180 


9.CH 


13.958 


36^183 


13,680 


88,387 


14 


.< *« 


358,016 


36 


370 


198,078 


500 


237,917 


1,792 


417 


8,771 


90,619 


613 


131,135 


15 


IftSSl 
, «8» 


190,916 


18.798 
30,781 




2M,171 


9,989 
21,891 

18,178 






9.385 
10.021 


6.712 

5,610 
]5,!J73 
8.(15 


39,316 




48,363 
20,597 








1 838 


4,925 

14,655 
fl.376 




^ 


013,186 
1011,90 





1.395 


61, TBI 

60.360 


I 


661,719 


BB,eia 


"Z 


li^oia" 


4,415 


81.183 


19 


* »«« 


703,357 


6, an 


S,1U 


493,985 


33,332 


]7P,513 


393 


13,693 


8,aa 


6ft 119 


7,365 


171,676 


20 


^ ««. 


51£i7S9 


12,899 


3.018 


3H129 


38,007 


21, lis 


SO 


ia,59fl 


7,903 


59.103 


4,535 


86, IM 


ai 


A«9 




87, 7H 

as,iM 




139,191 
686,110 


43,719 
S.150 


2,1M0 
476,763 






9,821 
16,887 


61.220 


13,216 
1.240 


83,399 
183.013 




DGS,331 


1,011 


9,520 


18,313 


23 


«TOI 


630,106 


sr.AX 


4,e« 


673,107 


13,711 


4,337 


s*.aa 


939 


29,711 


90,961 


A327 


101.290 


31 


' W.HV 


209,333 

Ma,C30 






223,101 
800.860 


18,123 
48,115 


9,296 




9.910 

■6^979 


1,371 
21,630 


93.009 

42.060 




09.7£a 
100.136 




111.61B 


16, MO 


B,etr7 


19,196 


90 


^ »,1Bl 


«H3U 


B,gBi 


2,185 


503,180 


19,397 


361,670 


15 


18,108 


9.300 


113. B38 


6,056 


948. 602 


27 


' «.ioa 


ffiO,715 


73.5B0 


1,199 


198,713 


36,000 


9 


295 


15,871 


7,006 


38.673 


8,185 


42.7C3 


09 




593,001 


2,565 
101,703 




312.561 
018.733 








^371 
10.393 




41,379 
31.041 


. 3,237 
10,368 






' 88,708 


1,899 


42,833 


39 


2,444 


„:., 


43,163 


30 


--110,779 


a3,n.Ti'.*G5 


1,885,631 


83.091 


15. 065,808 


938,971 


119, 100, 528 


m.m 


353,413 


.„.« 


1,738. mi 


326,735 


4,115,688 
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AQBICULTUBE. 



PKOD0CED. 



1^ 



1 

i 



LailngUm 

tUriboroDgfa.. 
KnrbRTy 



3,001 



19,190 
e,H3 



!t,U3 



S3, en 

io«,ai3 



sxt.m 

330,811 
09, OW 



SSS,M? 

efi.133 

101, 118 
35,749 
S3a,TB» 



13,331 . 
ZllB . 
1.M8 . 



4.477 . 

4.70* . 



3,SS1 . 
1.001 . 
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AGSICCLTCRE. 



^ PRODUCED. 


1 




t nuKl. 


•3 

1 
1 


^ 


1 = 


! 
1 


•3 

P 


i 

II 
1 


1" 


■b 

! 


•s 

1 
1 


1 




^ 


1 
1 ° 

1 


!' 




k 


















4.177 
1.409 


s.iae 

3. £54 
1,S89 

3KS 

1.105 
W5 

],Be« 

1,40S 

1,551 

3.078 

i,B8a 

SM 

7DS 
1.787 

637 
1,663 

1,064 

3,086 

«S 
1,774 

1,574 


»,K8 
30,474 

110,573 

a, ISO 

so. 008 
9,113 
6.106 

Bi.ei3 

2.564 
25,456 
11,129 

3,199 
43,158 
U.W7 

S,5U 
11.018 
30.S46 
18,064 
16.624 

B,7M 
ia.766 
27.017 
4&7Sa 

%1SB 

is.nt 

7.S73 

24.867 

835 

20,771 


137.188 
80,688 
SO, 038 

1,37B 
W455 
10,815 

2,323 
22.203 
533 
3S,SS0 
11.785 
85,190 
35,663 
37,401 
19,001 
S9;43S 
37,965 
34,341 
69.387 
10,980 
35,894 
10; 096 
49.879 

1.423 
49.833 
99.730 
17.391 

35,412 


1323,204 
233.940 
347.380 
164,018 
185. 3M 
177,888 
103,127 

imi68 

312,799 
419,455 
33T,56I 
3^710 
208.018 
117.805 
123,346 
115,373 
207,631 
160,603 
287,051 
173,134 
238,539 
230,782 
181, 4*4 

960,310 

917.482 
1H9T7 
126.357 
207,883 




■^ 1 






300 










fl,7OT 




K. 












■- 








3 






" 


60 




■- 














>• 


















799 




-•- 






































SSI 

B,o(n 
















125 


i« 






» 














in 




















a,S87 

i,5e8 
12, tea 

335 
l.(K» 

28S 
B.Jffl 




«. 














, 




,^ 








N 










11 














1,W0 


,, 






































































" 










































„ 






















1,1H3 
a. 158 
3, BIS 
9.310 
1.500 














90 






1,«0 


























.0 


B95 












»•" 
















■I- 








15 












•- ■ 
















irr 


3»- 
















,« 




J- 
















360 

1.404 











15 














*■ 
























3M 


.. 


» 


aw 


,. 


IS. 144 


51.041 


40.473 


see.m 


81A11T 


6,072,892 




m 
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STATE OF TENNESSEE. 



AGRICULTURE 



1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 



COUNTIES. 



Anderaon 

Bedford , 

Benton 

Blodsoe 

Blonnt 

Bradley 

Campbell «. 

Cannon , 

Carroll 

Carter 

Cheatham 

Claiborne 

Cocke 

Coffee 

Cumberland . . . 

Davidion 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Dickson 

Dyer 

Fayette 

Fentress 

Franklin 

Gibson 

Giles 

Grainger 

Greene 

Gmndy 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardeman 

Hardin 

Hawkins 

Haywood 

Henderson 

Henry 

Hickman 

Humphreys 

Jackson 

Jefferson. 

Johnson 

Knox 

Lauderdale . . . . 

Lawrence 

L«wis 

Lincoln 

Macon 



ACRES OF LAND. 



2 

Gl, 

a 



43,373 

184,768 
40,331 
33,830 
99,866 
79,992 
33,789 
55,127 
95,827 
33,624 
38,758 
64,460 
67,637 
56,100 
13,921 

132,763 
3:1,741 
50,424 
55,301 
45,152 

184,624 
34,846 
85,317 

121,509 

190,238 
79,108 

150.654 
17,342 
67,628 
37,409 

111,888 
64,988 
98,921 

138,026 
97,450 

118,299 
5J,867 
42,550 
64.478 

111,405 
25,041 

114,390 

33,539 

40.862 

9,773 

203,640 
45,441 



s 

S 

a 



138,230 

92,458 
187, 957 

93. 812 
199,800 
124,555 
100,556 

94,946 
180,432 

81,132 
110, 855 
182,705 
159,727 
107,481 
164,005 
116,084 
132,664 
122,453 
231,657 

98,375 
176, 914 
280,626 
150,775 
253,525 
189,249 
124,067 
193,049 

79,833 
187,271 

79,709 
217,892 
302,450 
195,629 
214, 484 
239,144 
222,217 
215, 179 
241,592 
188,792 
148, 321 

77,252 
208,641 
117,825 
183,537 

54,934 
192,643 
119.909 



o 

9 

S 

•a 

► 

•I 



f 1, 151, 340 
7, 071, 904 

974,861 

914,642 
3,304,096 
2,669,725 

748, 164 
2,406,561 
2, 715, 288 
1, 168, 255 
1,587,451 
1,558,030 
2,320,967 
1,795,893 

268,900 
13, 929, 974 

736,009 
1,858,285 
1,541,760 
2,085,335 
4.661,335 

501,776 
2,772,390 
6, 758, 900 
9,099,460 
1,919,203 
5, 021, 755 

504,332 
2, 569, 445 
1,040,405 
3, 173, 184 
1,722,067 
2, 810, 483 
6,624,331 
1, 798, 197 
4,059,828 
1. 693, 224 
1,568,223 
1,639,505 
4, 224, 357 

786,806 
4, 480, 870 
1,857,255 
1, 181, 148 

292,050 
8,243,905 
1,246,301 



(S 

a 

•a 
9 ^* 

a a 

a " 

JO "^ 

0. ft 



5 « 



fa 



182,056 

156,458 
49,519 
34,715 

140,904 
91,288 
26,897 
69,154 

114,950 
37.579 
31,870 
58,089 
80,149 
52,969 
12,459 

208,101 
45,599 
58,819 
73,783 
76,247 

237.687 
24.576 
82,428 

195,123 

200,229 
65,384 

192,253 
19,725 
72,203 
24.446 

172,297 
84.838 
86,829 

192,234 

113,935 

118.830 
79,313 
53,364 
47,696 

170, 131 
25,943 

202,253 
67,461 
48.699 
13, 492 

230,773 
38,837 



LIVE STOCK. 



9) 



1,762 
8,503 
2,180 
1,077 
4,006 
2,834 
1,334 
3,668 
3,692 
1,374 
1,616 
2,770 
2,692 
2,880 

592 
5,664 
1,694 
2,911 
2,786 
3,056 
3,093 
1.179 
3,874 
6,797 
7,883 
2.396 
6,310 

894 
2,666 
1,528 
2,701 
2,474 
4,229 
3,546 
3.410 
4,312 
2,804 
2,485 
2,954 
4,241 

820 
4.815 
1,980 
2,104 

587 
8,452 
2,526 



•i 

a 
9 
1 



384 

3,742 

629 

319 

865 

799 

388 

1,327 

1,736 

261 

645 

247 

518 

628 

77 

3,374 

617 

747 

1,391 

931 

3,697 

177 

1,507 

2,865 

4,243 

561 

1,068 

228 

544 

153 

1,926 

1,112 

720 

2,561 

1,459 

3,026 

1,770 

950 

681 

1,328 

60 

1,070 

813 

683 

233 

5,069 

596 



t 

o 
o 



3,653 
4,964 
3,289 

1.150 

3,266 

2,386 

1,410 

2,328 

3,535 

1,380 

1,610 

2,967 

2,597 

2,071 

864 

4,610 

1,865 

1,937 

2,822 

2,413 

5,349 

1,628 

3,445 

5,426 

5.415 

1.972 

5.035 

795 

2,742 

1,468 

3,971 

3,097 

3,278 

4.560 

3.577 

4.130 

2.382 

2,369 

2,668 

2,845 

1.118 

3,969 

2.856 

1,828 

572 

6.842 

1.687 



a 
» 

M 
O 



^ 



644 

1.804 

1.371 

504 

652 

768 



1,341 
1,661 
171 
823 
2.156 
897 
1,060 
313 
559 
1,196 
1.464 
1,291 
1.429 
1.906 
877 
1.238 
2,619 
2.635 
80S 
648 
401 
1.024 
724 
1,687 
1,990 
1,207 
1.794 
2,371 
1.823 
1.338 
1.432 
2^002. 
812 
900 
731 
1.157 
1,032 
431 
3^066 
1.QS1 



u 

5 



T 



2,976 

Ufa 

2,7r7 

&363 

5.550 

3, 80S 

3.160 1 

2.705^ 

4,253, 

2.67 1 

2,724' 

5,(051 
I 

2,8ffr 

3.93? 

7,53? I 
3,33Lii 
\^ 
5,293 
6,(»| 
10.:jyl 

%^\ 

5.1*23; 

s.iocj 

2.5:2, 

?,155, 
932: 

i55T| 
\^' 

I 
5.9H 

fi.ftT 
4,» 

a>5 

tTS 
3^545 

:# 

&^' 
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AGEIODLTURE. 



UVE STOCK. 


PRODUCED. 




•s 






^ 








5 




i 


i 






1 


1 

1 


1 


J! 

1 
1 


is 

1 


•i 

1 

1 


i 
1 


t 


1 

1° 


1 

8 


1 = 

a 


1^' 
1 


1 




1J.SM 


«:«4.'J3U 


xi.gst 


43S 


343,650 


S3.in4 


CO 


9,3M 


500 


10.750 


814 


6,030 


Ifi.STO 




SB, Ml 
ID, OUT 


l,4!»n,05a 


906.560 
20,443 
16. S» 

106,311 

102,(07 


13,949 


1.333.539 
406.905 










42,738 
(1,009 




98.106 










1.408. 949 




5.701 


20,285 




SJ0,e!!3 
BW71B 










,900 




St,fSB 




557, ceo 

S4D.31S 






14.145 

9,751 


J, 


"1 174 


B749 


36 015 




113 


23,233 


35 


966 


11,311 


8.848 


7,794 


99,691 




1 i9.(iaa 

I ROW 

1 aa.aiB 

. ia.B57 
1 IMIS 


7G>,4S3 
738,7110 
211133 
313, Dia 
*C7,a!!S 


23,759 

33,403 
02.825 
5S,744 
13,38(1 
4B,742 




961.346 










8,321 




6,761 


6.917 

54,7*9 
6.630 

18,904 
9,59* 




4444 


10,457 




38.405 
^573. .-HO 


g 


477 
















90. 4U 




615 


107.605 

349,703 

45^ 4n 


B8B» 






9,90* 
6,466 




12,089 






7050 




386.178 
11,030 




9.479 
999 




1.S78 


B»,103 


3SS 


165 


13,300 


13 


, 31,™ 

J i»Bri8 

. 1.W9 


HS.BM 

47%D93 

11S,SI4 

1,C!)4.6J3 


BS.453 
38.006 
^347 
(i9,B34 




818,910 

!a^9^o 


45,309 
5,595 

3.476 

ca,5i4 




13.939 

9,000 
3,195 
138,550 








11,788 

mooi 

9,153 
50,465 






5.975 





16 


10 603 


^L 


2*383 


IJ 










, 


3,538 


1.114,001 


6 


410 


30,658 


11.403 


90,997 


16 


IT.TJS 


338,553 


14,021 


175 


3(1, 906 


7C0 


369 


SU.Xi 


45* 


10,361 


4.553 


7,987 


20,752 


17 


S9,309 


soit,ai3 

SGT,an 

i,m,wa 


30,030 
SS,72S 














18,303 




1,096 


1ft 135 






503.341 










2.499 




1,647 
7,467 










10 795 




40 113 




41,134 


50,304 


853. leo 


2.678 


300 




35,981 


18.503 


00.592 


90,610 


B*.570 




' 33.011 


110,668 
1,353. 1(C7 


13,583 
56,071 

03.S61 


3,012 
3.641 


170.330 
7a).385 

B94.437 




















17 BBS 




14.5(15 
l,««,3(rj 


163 


17 675 


14 400 




33 635 




4910 


■ 8.503 


7,33* 


33,393 


3<.935 


9a,5?i 


87,336 


91 


' 34.T13 
' 8,7SJ 
' SI. 317 


1,738.381 


W3M 






45,633 




^595 






4.789 








3,241 

3.353 


516.971 
083.893 






13 636 


7433 


15,067 




l»a,817 

163. wa 


250 aj« 


SO 


19,398 
3,015 
6^417 




34 499 


4094 


91 101 


KLITB 




11 035 


S.766 

15,397 






3330 


1,568 
7,*71 








78,508 


780 


GO^IGO 


58 


SI 


9.(B9 


9,686 






^ 1%S44 
'33.398 


an, 751 

830,417 




1,280 
13.960 


989.810 

636,621 


40,754 
4,90* 




11.474 
930 






1.133 

89,406 








39, MS 


460 


19,937 


13.301 




63,309 




J«.B« 


Ba5,uB 


S7.1G9 


835 


5*6,114 


1,363 


a» 


fl.995 


964 


14,008 


ftirre 


7,77* 


95.256 


31 


f«l«64 


710, T« 
873,750 




1.<S8 
B.1S6 


6M,OI0 


11B.G30 
3,005 




S3. 738 
11.914 






3,438 








51,700 


1.SB0 


9B.537 


30,741 


ttG93 


88.33* 


34 


[issim 


G77.337 


38,533 


2.039 


360.071 


4451 


1,769 


TT.oeo 


7,318 


15,338 


18.137 


9,105 


47,875 


33 


:t«i,3M 




1U393 
18, Mg 










5,071.0J5 
43,998 




93.906 
16,374 


3.938 

407 








G7S.BU 


1,183 


593.803 


4,365 


15 


140 




20.007 




LlftlOJ 
as«.4«3 
9«0H 


478,347 
507,333 
411, 393 


Ktl07 
34.567 
163, D4S 




538,371 
564.475 

893,501 




















3,107 
l.S4fl 


5.414 

10^906 


5,513 


BSl™^ 




17 123 


595 








36.135 


19 


34.494 


38 


19,490 


30,284 


40 




137,114 

481, mi 




4,516 
1.433 


91.095 
770,30* 
37&761 
















1,275 
44,510 

99.033 




fa.7ia 


138,303 
1B.5SS 






9S,44t 
83,495 




19 9-7 


8. 616 

1,951 


33,450 




385 


4. 700 


ft40B 


4,514 


10.535 


43 


,ji*sa 


38G,oao 


37,353 


s,3ja 


339, 9J0 


3.007 


65 


11,580 


(8,4*1 


11.733 


1.170 


7. ira 


17.410 


44 




i3:\3«a 

2.0=9,500 


5,74* 
131,349 
























15. wo 


1.503,715 


73.330 


300 


18,7*7 


4,S36 


38,534 


4.378 




39.6S9 


46 






21 351 


1 585 


340,03* 














17,911 
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87.848 
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K,037 
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150, <iS 
166,310 
169,834 
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110,585 
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160.900 
51.403 

186,374 
58,773 
74.B3a 
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1.837 
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1,<71 

W7 
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» 

7,008 
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,5 

i! 
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^ 



I 



10 ' 



. 1 — 



I 

8 o 



o 

II 

^ 3 



90 



SO 



1,000 



120 



o 

•3 

i 



3,618 
50 



990 

793 

1,790 

5,381 

297 

710 

7,159 



11,192 
3,682 



1,808 

23 

181 

480 



7,981 
235 



268 



6,004 

11,924 

75 



5,843 



201 



25 



15,267 



1 
1,300 











1 






so 


*••••••••• ••••••.•.. 


.......... 



240 
2,241 
2,244 
4,579 
3.795 



I 



258 
60 



18 

84 

100 

229 

10 

4 

297 



767 
140 



18 
3 



15 



204 

7 



225 
638 
400 



501 



994 



59 



5 

175 

54 

359 
167 



^ 



QQ 



3 
8 



30 



30 



MO 



90 



2,570 
70 



312 
8 



2,384 
885 



4,222 



7,213 
3,212 
228 
855 
307 
154 
973 
1,890 



5,217 
600 



973 

5,467 

12.903 

1,144 



7,384 



70 
6,689 



947 
2,303 
2,941 

545 
4,081 

401 



149 



B 

J 



1.000 



421 



35 



298 



45 



81 



19 



i 



o 



11 



155 



563 



10 
193 



169 



1.129 



217 



168 



I 



o 
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2,830 
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a 



6 





s 

! 



14, 141 

1,339 
120 

7,367 
38,504 
14,199 
10,519 

4,365 
695 

9.353 



19,610 
94,708 
6,498 
3,729 
433 
4.064 
5,394 
4.803 



4,790 
6,129 
2,723 
7,400 

23.836 

45.613 
1,917 
8,820 
7,224 
165 
8.296 

25^299 

40 

9^879 

4,177 

19; Oil 
4.575 
6,314 

48,969 
6,113 

51.097 



ia319 

4.SS8 

11. 



"i 

^ 



2,092 

2.063 

985 

558 

1,005 

431 

532 

2,768 

967 

813 

369 

1,056 

1,119 

645 

288 

759 

722 

1,780 

946 

914 

100 

1,061 

1.390 

3,167 

4.690 

1,285 

1,340 

576 

112 

1,187 

724 

1,279 

2.533 

1,991 

1,464 

685 

700 

1.550 

9.685 

334 

566 

1,666 

943 

746 

00 

4,874 

119 



o 



» 



22,965 

5,571 

22,057 

6,488 

14.902 

6.081 

5,557 

26,005 

17,917 

13,733 

2,072 

17. 101 

18,291 

10,249 

5,364 

20,617 

12,525 

28,811 

11,868 

18,606 

14.225 

19.143 

20^315 

45.190 

58.706 

16,256 

30,089 

7.724 

9,903 

22,803 

15.605 

91,846 

95.857 

95,506 

25,310 

13.719 

13,206 

19.363 

38.975 

1^007 

8,250 

19.450 

6,441 

8,199 

745 

81. 

1. 



S s 



$25,500 
24,157 
29,415 
16,663 
42,117 
29,096 
20,332 
66,433 
39,477 
30,848 
8,907 
33,858 
39,104 
88,430 
7,239 
17,825 
49,972 
92,887 
31.752 
18.257 
2:2,228 
19,461 
94, WW 
92,081 

120,030 
85,408 
38.333 
9.814 
21.069 
19,044 
30.158 
47,738 
56,819 
30.935 

122.477 

38,718 

94.700 

91. 5M 

33,614 

82,580 

19.390 

33.537 

6,590 

97.895 

7.G89 

00.443 

7,796 



9 


-a 

► 

t 
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s 



I 



$73,747 
295,384 

77,728 

44,882 
166,723 
147,819 

54,865 
146,939 
177,346 

94,429 

84,731 
119.086 
109.043 
100,018 

83.113 
953,580 

73,034 

94,231 
114,738 
123,007 
294.574 

42,907 
183,628 
956,939 
413,894 
116.051 
198.740 

31,651 
19^900 

53.631 
198.116 
138.508 
161,748 
917, 361 
168,486 
15^405 
108.071 
105.877 
107. (S9 
170.099 

33.578 
913.097 

71.943 

71,999 

19.! 
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11 
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14 
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19 
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91 

99 
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48 
49 
SO 
f»l 
53 
53 
54 



55 



56 
57 
56 
Si) 
60 
61 
62 
63 

Co 

C7 

CH 
70 
71 
72 
Ti 
74 

<•> 

7(5 
77 
78 
79 

eo 

81 
82 
83 
84 



C0UKTIE8. 



McMlnn 

McN«!ry.... 

Madison 

Mniion 

Marshall . . . . 

Maury 

Mcl^ 

Monroe 

Montgomery . 

Morgan 

Obion 

Overton 

Perry 

Polk 

Putnam 

Rhea 

Iloano 

Uubert«on . . . 
nulherford . . 

Scott 

Sfvi<»r 

SoquatchU* . . 

Shrlby 

Smith 

Strtvart 

SuUivun 

Sumner 

Tipton 

Univn 

Van Iluren .. 

Wiirren 

Wa«hingtou . 

Wnyue 

Weakley .... 
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WilliamRon . . . 
Wiluon 



ACRES OF LAND. 
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£ 



> 

£ 
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106,339 

81.686 

160, 401 

35,120 

116,387 

206.347 

37,816 

10«). 722 

129,283 

17, 702 

60,496 

73,436 

28,510 

29,182 

49,303 

32,416 

95, 944 

123,443 

184,466 

13,409 

60,936 

10, 2o5 

134, 430 

118,085 

41,956 

94,108 

140,582 

65, 570 

ai, 940 

1G,31.»5 

73, 5:17 

1 13, 7512 

52. 6:« 

79,915 

(il,817 

irj.eir. j 

214, 884 



6, 795, 337 



•2 

► 

2 

I 



109,109 
265,806 
806,772 
192, 240 
100,477 
256,575 

79.460 
226,968 
199,991 
390,196 
185,033 
183,983 
155, 013 

92,361 
171,536 

87,476 
270, 314 
156,925 
219, 753 
104, 140 
187,563 

84,294 
180, 7G7 
104,165 
185, 589 
133,235 
157, 857 
IX), 778 

80, 756 
106, 150 
20G, 073 

2i4,er>a 

157. 500 
K>8, F87 

191, ajo 

120, 471 



13,873,828 



o 

V 

a 

-a 

► 



$2. 962. 346 
1,865,614 
5» 069, 307 
1,067,739 
5, 440, 318 
15,153,853 
1,429,660 
3.449,290 
6, 522, 174 

501,805 
3, 479, 477 
1,653,886 

958,740 
1, 076, 939 

889,274 

1,171,640 

3, 420, 610 

5,211,402 

13, 466, 309 

203,910 
1,682,698 

384,780 
9, 428, 209 
4, 358, 147 

1, 108. 369 

2, 792, 803 
6, 3(;8, 096 
2, 499, 1 18 

804, 440 
392. 593 
2, 125, 840 
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],475,8.«7 
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1,341,19H 
10,528,9<'»5 
9,939,417 
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:^ 
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UVE STOCK. 



$129,509 
105,577 
255.315 
41,938 
156, 181 
281,908 
45,348 
124,854 
140,897 
18,788 
106,009 
55,547 
36,536 
34,124 
45.647 
42,872 
116,275 
150.094 
2iS5,e67 
12,138 
75.150 
16, 095 
250,048 
105, 645 
52, 013 
124, 692 
182, 397 
112,121 
28,874 
14, 255 
63,474 
154, 097 
58, 013 
137,8(r7 
51, 180 
217, 1 IJ 
291,411 



8, 465, 792 
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3.705 
3,665 
4,365 
1,417 
6,476 
11,440 
1,408 
3,353 
3,573 

749 
3,395 
8,986 
1,935 

980 
8,591 
1.443 
4,065 
4,847 
10,308 

639 
2,787 

706 
3.334 
5,479 
1,970 
4,126 
8,507 
2,336 
1,430 

755 
3,315 
4,104 
2,143 

4 OH) 

2.878 

9,171 

12, 070 
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1,203 

1,279 

8,773 

401 

3,509 

8,805 

4X 

1,475 

8,991 

73 

1,509 

715 
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335 

375 

335 

1,099 

8,667 
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1,727 
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6,868 
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4.615 
5^235 
1,893 

3,554 

7,446 

1,308 

2,920 

3^567 

1,190 

3^857 

8,803 

1,533 

1,070 

2,37a 

1,420 

3,856 

3,361 

6,349 
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2,638 
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5,611 
3,644 
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1,106 
1,217 
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1,449 
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1,110 
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1,530 
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615 
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2.535 
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1. G34 
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4,349 
4.675 
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3^158 
S.011 
2.906 
2.463 
6.171 
4.005 
12,429 
2,117 
3,222 
2,226 
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4,117 
6,366 
7,514 

o,8irr 

1,694 
1,345 
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23,795 
28,855 
48,645 
17,884 
43.40G 
97,673 
13,125 
24,314 
41,499 

8,563 
42,441 
24,770 
16,275 

9,552 
17,985 

9.982 
87,956 
39,295 
64,877 

6,971 
22,634 

7,345 
41,153 
38,745 
21,296 
24,880 
43,653 
27,302 
12.306 

5,791 
18,881 
25,614 
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16. 113 
61, 749 
60,060 
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PRODtJCED. 



$049, 487 

813,021 

1, 044, 553 

284,111 

1,498,709 

3,371,005 

259, 222 

686,677 

915,753 

141,205 

742,748 

480, 891 

398, 804 

181,793 

386,037 

258,249 

690,065 

1, 025. 925 

2, 115, 432 

109,188 

429, 474 

135,494 

1, 126, 049 

1,098,544 

414, 133 

602,550 

1, 596, 720 

640,992 

217, 9(»6 

136, l&l 

•507, 795 

072, 576 
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849,605 

459,839 

2,030,341 
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145,024 

41,826 

64,579 

26,848 

80,940 

103, 719 

40,347 

133,725 

123,023 

8,662 

56,920 

48.218 

12, 175 

40,250 

29,826 

31,892 

103,734 

159,177 

150, 401 

5,930 

62,374 

9,527 

34,138 

72,568 

14,162 

155,330 

105, 916 

38,253 

25,341 

9,006 

43,456 

195,827 

30,811 

84,366 

30,457 

130,727 

162, 747 
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1,158 
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6,566 
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6,210 

15,654 
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4,087 
3,057 
1,975 
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3,698 

.741 
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1,936 
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1.749 
5,891 
5,699 
1,656 
1.885 
1,055 
2,645 
7,074 
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2,897 
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2,332 

860 
2,145 
2,794 
2.436 
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2.398 
8,224 
7,941 
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655,356 
599,220 
941,645 
370,505 
931,343 

2,174,6.v) 
328,228 
629,716 
811,610 
109,942 
831,776 
519, 150 
413,405 
226,362 
372,967 
295,280 
751,790 
935,975 

1,561,185 
108, 915 
449,133 
140, 218 
769, 484 
972,793 
430,677 
435,202 

1,170,614 
485, 478 
226,900 
131,773 
466,095 
468,777 
483.467 
923,215 
472, 563 

1,533,C:16 

1,731,955 



257,989 



52,089,926 



V 

•s 



i 

o 



19,815 
439 

1,049 

3,482 
63,988 
77,437 

5,037 
22,266 
42,416 

4,405 

743 

20,478 

527 

10,441 

11,067 

9,430 
22,540 
73,572 
46,077 

1,560 
26,115 

1,965 

5,981 
17,210 

3,515 

132,893 

66,134 

2,020 
36,S25 

1,055 

8,287 
133,401 

1,247 
380 

6.448 
32,132 
75,900 



2,267,814 



a 

i 



25 
30 



200 



50 
10,000 



15 



30 



2,003 



20 



380 
15 



1,000 
1,200 



•a 
e 


c 

u 

JQ 
C 



17, 145 

6,982 

97,950 

14,836 

118,330 

827,170 

6,209 

45,454 

5, 199, 156 

13,320 

1, 467, 400 

91,386 

1,652 

3.935 

158,350 

8,651 

80,628 

2,288,430 

170, 700 

3,337 

13,756 

4,733 

2,300 

2,581,872 

787, 818 

105,396 

1.121,546 

6,120 

3,025 

5,180 

6,295 

36,280 

3,895 

6,015.104 

24,501 

2,894,941 

852,364 



40, 372 43, 448, 097 



s 

c a 

ft* ^ 

O 'J? 

M ® 



7 

6,148 

24,187 



821 
7,012 

150 
5,868 

250 



174 



32 



200 



12,229 



26 



23,179 

8 

795 

30 

362 

11,717 



7 
26 



229 

42 

2 

2,840 

27 



296.464 



a 

§ 
p. 

1 



17,699 
15,502 
12,227 

7,377 
29,742 
46, 514 

5,546 
16,248 
26,346 

9,511 

9,935 
18,667 
11,321 

5,598 
13,998 

6,103 
18,817 
23,927 
43, 431 

9,728 
14,475 

4,457 
10,924 
20,405 
11,476 
27,021 
38,457 

9,568 

7,040 

4,796 
19, 131 
23,716 
14,961 

4,868 
12,580 
25,305 
49.825 





u 

Xi * 
•O ft* 

§ 

a 



10,881 

11.445 

14,255 

3,288 

•2,532 

8,008 

272 

6,699 

3,960 

649 

4,082 

3,554 

1,740 

3,104 

1,002 

1,455 

5,672 

1,634 

12, 320 

5.430 

3,519 

1,144 

31,469 

7,512 

809 

532 

5,542 

16,661 

371 

537 

1,465 

1,699 

3,800 

17,430 

1,156 

3,417 

16,580 



1,405,236 



547,803 



•S 



.a 



« .2 
c « 

c 



11.543 

5,573 

9.366 

9,128 

11,946 

41,610 

4,410 

10,911 

21,639 

13,089 

16, 445 

15,061 

5,320 

3.434 

15. 219 

6,790 

17, 518 

12, 012 

37,574 

7, 672 

11,395 

4,919 

31,351 

25,214 

11,518 

15,601 

28,583 

13,057 

5,516 

5,448 

14,263 

18,270 

8,342 

22,479 

10,299 

49, 753 

37,896 



1,182,005 



•s 



.e 
cc 



30,643 
43.763 
82,144 
22,049 
31,260 
66,014 

9,853 
28,966 
41,398 
12,760 
33.375 
25,664 
10,434 
11,619 
22,765 
12,026 
41, 049 
41,665 
74,848 

6,995 
22,050 

7,479 
93,318 
30,973 
15,579 
15,641 
42,217 
34,849 

7,954 

7,895 
29,739 
19,956 
20,201 
83,435 
24,128 
48,753 
74,844 



48 
49 
50 
51 
58 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
63 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
79 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
83 
83 
84 



2,604,672 
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STATE OF TENNESSEE 



AGBICULTUKE. 



COCXTIES. 



49 
SO 

n 
sa 

53 
M 
55 
5C 

57 



MelCiiu. 
McSmStj 

JfadiMB. 
Xarkm.. 
SUnbaU 



•1 



e 

i6 

C7 



70 

71 

73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
18 
79 
80 
61 
83 
83 
84 



MeiSi 



OUOB... 

Orvfton. 
Pel I J -.. 
Pblk.... 



Batherford, 

8coU 

Serier 

Scqoalchie 

Sbelbj 

Smith 

Stewart... 
SuUiTan... 



TipCoo.... 

UnioQ 

TaaBorm 



WafthiDfton 

Wayne 

Weakfey... 

WUta 

WnUamion. 
WOiim 



Total. 



PRODLXED. 



•S 

s 














O 



GO 



22 

30 

6T2 



174 
39 
40 



10 
72 



12 

133 

20 

2,1G3 



50 



221 



50 

1.449 

177 

100 



6 
25 



5 

1,848 
7,921 

25,144 



10 



3 
9 

113 



53 



16% 

137 

20 



8 

89 

146 

11 



16 



15 

18 

1,399 

305 

5 



80 

40 

995 



15 
70 

SO 

14,481 



e 
9 



t 

C 



•Ml 



1 



1,133 :. 



700 '. 

I 

486 j 

1.249 

20 

340 

1.182 

752 

19.531 

2,937 

90 

21 

1,007 

58 

7,850 

3,860 

1,915 

331 

15 

323 

24,111 

57 

1,293 

10,324 

11,423 

14.700 

80 

50 



15.446 
4,420 
6.870 
1.210 
1,863 
5,700 

305,003 



§ 



6 
S 



191 



18 



18 
1.246 

25 
256 
417 
242 
110 

38 



613 

3 

57 

512 

39 

1,030 



11 
24 

10 



5S7 
204 



106 
398 



25 

34 

448 

294 

13,566 



I.. 

c 

II 



M 9 



•250 

190 

61 

3,991 



a 
s 



9 



305 

763 

7,740 

1,315 

208 

30 

2.837 



15 
100 
483 
GB3 



105,507 

15 

90 

115 

33,067 

1.713 

91 



14 
696 



120 

183 

3,520 

1,058 

303.226 



119,081 

129.531 

2301715 

62.306 

129.956 

300,437 

60,629 

103,310 

136,711 

44.707 

142. 3n 

87.071 

54. SOB 

34.825 

81,613 

52,992 

171,342 

127.123 

460; 770 

60^462 

117.083 

22.110 

176,695 

159.980 

72.970 

139.436 

263,336 

124.576 

37.611 

32,855 

81,800 

189,095 

116,009 

128,577 

76,011 

96.512 

330.595 

10.017,787 



1,816 
60 



836 

s;3a8 

^044 
175 

4.271 



1. 
S44 

1,881 
19(t 
845 
450 



3,196 
738 



70 

1,391 

5S7 



1,147 

411 

5,851 

1.900 



661 
518 
228 
5^347 
240 



455 

196 

1,221 

135,575 







_ 1 






o 




Jm 


•■• 




e 







S 


C 


•s 






ji 


» 


s 


^ m 


_ 


^ 







O 


^? *■ 


£ ^ 


« 


i. 


1 


1- 


r 


m 
* 


m ^5 


>^ 


M 


i 


• 


U 


— 


U 


O 


- 



9.007 



i,9eo 

3.197 

317 

4.361 

9; 190 



1,790 



1,11S 
3^181 
715 
S;O0B 
59 
9^946 



9.073 
1,408 



5.18S 
3^ei9 



SI9 



416 

6.140 

154 

400 

d49 

1,798 

8,000 

143,490 



87 



46 

1 



3 

5 



36 

17 

30 

119 



1,794 

4 
148 

5 



9 
90 



18 

7 



I 



38 
391 



I 



2' 



1 
119 



I 



40 
1j6 
1,900 
80O 
8 
115 
437 
131 

e 

40 

33 

119 

U> 

190 

311 

SK 

1.171 

56 

51 

IZ 

S36 

13 
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STATE OF TENNESSEE. 



IGRICULXnBE. 



rnoDfCED. 


1 






he:ui-. 


i 

1 

1" 


i 


t 

1 ' 

i ' 


1 

t 


! 


t 
It 

1 


t 

'i 
1 


i^ 


! 


1 

1 


1 . 

j 

1 


t 
i 
1 
1 




1 
1 


J 
1 


1 










.0. 


„ 




™ 




e 




BJ,!KV3 
1,1« 

3. BOS 
3,732 
7,4«l 

5,193 

se7 

6,643 
6.947 

15,193 

38,063 

130 


see 14,910 

703 14.551 

a,7Ki ! 44.771 

4,1!IB' 57,918 

91 I 3.804 


133,515 
41,384 
33,160 
32.143 
C5.3]<i 
63,477 
IS. 749 
46,490 
10,719 
10,213 

41,403 

22,845 
14.363 

39,SS0 

155,707 
63.734 

Kj.eos 

31.584 
9,E33 
10,431 
45,710 

83.599 
26,401 
15.135 

9,739 
M,036 
30.OfO 
76.8*1 
36,299 

w,8as 

3ja.2!R 


»1AMB 


48 
19 






























240 


383 








.05 


I 




31S 


ES 


G 
405 














sa 

53 
55 


. 
























80.77.1 
168,013 
241^973 

3S.080 

isa.i5s 

93,340 

e9,5!KI 
61,657 
60,571 
67,530 
335.847 
336.454 
127,067 
36,338 
80,347 








2,115 


10 

no 

3B3 




i.oeo 

354 

8,057 
361 

10 
a, 36! 

SO 








■ 


» 










i.n7i 

': 

1.S53 

336 
1,306 


»,4«( 
51,713 
31,046 
36.926 

3.0B4 
K^03O 

4,ia3 

17.7G5 

io,(r?8 

4,931 
12.940 
14, 8*8 


ST 
SB 








105 


19 

16,031 








• 


0,361 


















4,8M 

i.wa 

1.™ 


V7 




















JSillBS 




na 

63 
M 



























73 
3iOM 




lis 

1.171 
3g,4SS 








' 










3,3aa 
3,aea 


33 
17 


10 




m 






















9,347 




















8M 13,360 

3,771 ; 4^,531 

1,801 1 SI, 630 
893 , 34.075 
1.16S 13,316 


1B7 
309 
317 
137 

57 


568 

075 
833 

038 
SSL 
660 








■' 


sau 

13,138 

a,iT6 


3 
838 




616 

13,531 
1,B01 


■■.;, 


1« 




B,J81 
1,950 

5,407 
8,i!50 

36,898 

6,173 

45 

14.403 
















sue 


89 










71 


g 












SOI 


5. MO 

m 

9,MT 
H» 

1 sas 

100 



41 

as 


■ 


2,707 

1,130 
1.K13 


39 












10 




•" 


6,0*3 

3,) 10 
22,163 
18,442 

1.168 
18,180 

9,™ 
45. i-.-a 




■' 








ice, 511 
151,075 
115.395 

193.807 
83,341 
385,037 

411,3(0 




M 












1,341 
3,013 
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■ 








810 


""■•„ 


63 
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l.KO 


Id, £94 


g,3(a 


VI 


lia,6!0 


3,548 


■H.3n 


3,830 


708.flC3 


08,893 


U 519, 390 


3.174,977 


13.130 70- 
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STATE OF TEXAS. 



AGRICULTURE. 



COUNTIES. 



Andcr»ion 

2 Angelina . 

3 ' AtancoMi . 

4 I Austin . . . 

5 ' Bnnderak. 

6 Bastrop .. 

7 ; Baylor* . . 

8 ! Beo 



9 BvU 
10 f 



11 

IS 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

80 

21 

23 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

31 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

4j 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

51 



55 



.56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 



Bezar 

Blaooo . . . 
Bosqao . . . 

Bowie 

Brasorla.. 
Braxog . . . 
Brown ... 
Bachanan 
Burleson . 
Burnet . . . 
Caldwell . 
Calhonn . . . 
Cameron . 

Can 

Cbamben 
Cherokee . 

Clay* 

Collehan*. 

Cmiin 

Coleman*.. 
Colorado . . 

Coraal 

Comancho . 
Concho*. .. 

Cook 

Coryell 

DtUlaN 

DawHon* . . 
Derniuit* . . 

Denton 

Do Witt . . . 

Dnvul* 

EoMtland .. 
Edtvords* . 

Ellju 

El Vmo . . . 
Enainal*... 

Erath 

Falls 

Fannin 

Payette . . . 
Fort Bend. 
Freentono . 

Frio* 

GalveHton . 
Gillenpie... 

Goliad 

Gonzales . . 
Grayson . . . 

Grimes 

Gnadalnpe 
Hamilton . . 
Hardeman ' 



ACRES OF LAND. 



3; 

£ 

a 



a 


%m 


•3 


O 


it 


V 


► 


a 


s 


-a 


O. 


> 


a 


A 


-a 


a 


Ui 


v 



a 



I » 

E t 
— a 



I 



53,139 
16,331 

3.397 
58.869 

1,461 
38,671 



1,155 
21,196 
13,697 

6,414 

4^953 
32.633 
37, 46."> 
14,509 
91 
272 
23,838 

9. 069 
23.498 

1,087 
15,957 
47,902 

3,111 
59,089 



498,635 
122,223 
80.239 
751,859 
2,464 
136,122 



C8. 1% 



35,168 

16,54li 

l.fcftiO 



79,737 

441.688 

162,023 

88.641 

42, 546 

180, 408 

1,068.966 

243, 9-12 

1.219 

1,059 

289,485 

108. 499 

96.605 

10,966 

1,696.890 

195, 700 

229.953 

247.6t»7 



$1,764,388 

469,225 

94.126 

3, 797. 883 

20.550 

1.148,154 



142.774 

1.339.192 

501.706 

576.302 

156.417 

1. 250, 661 

4, 815. 608 

1,371,702 

3,015 

3,775 

1,638.606 

302,289 

740.022 

44,400 

854.845 

1.209.853 

275.488 

1,261.459 



216, 40-1 



2, 000, 0.'.8 



$131,412 

34.088 

7.168 

120,793 

2,290 

50,509 



750 
65,171 
12,892 
13.770 

9,801 

71,806 

531, 717 

31, 472 

155 

1,360 
59.517 
25,892 
41,243 

2.875 
35,261 
67,317 
15, 515 
99,089 



LIVE STOCK. 



o 

m 





a 

a 



r 



2.353 
1,302 
1.725 
5,497 
115 
4,442 



100.115 



15<J.074 , 

72, yc^ 

22, 850 



3. OGO, 070 

501,5-27 

41». 024 



212.416 

41.K'>3 

6. 173 



2.282 
7.331 
4,955 
1.432 
1,842 
1,124 
2,892 

358 

37 

61 

2,715 

2,680 

4,694 

167 
6.864 
1,084 
1.704 
2,882 



968 

234 

57 

1,536 

1 

702 



74 

646 

505 

84 

117 

872 

2,140 

289 

4 

3 

456 

304 

544 

22 

1,330 

864 

71 

1,076 



I 

•8 

a 



8.956 
4.612 
9,523 
16,864 
716 
7.296 



M 

O 

a 

o 



1.548 
4,156 
3.038 
4,179 
3.098 
3.281 
3,652 
308 
302 
1,313 
11,807 
9.588 
6,780 
265 
17.029 
3.406 
1,375 
5.874 



2,537 
1,268 

511 
5.453 

180 
S.430 



e 



334 

2,133 

9S9 



22.093, 
12,737 

29,osn 

54,407 

1.398 
41,20r: 



6, 533 



I 



557 



3, :»o 

1,712 
430 



1,001 

210 

17 



725 
1.160 
1.414 
795 
28 
63 
2,031 
1,249 
1,993 
68 
2.542 
1,193 
415 
2,360 



35,376! 
42, 037 I 
29,725! 
13,125 
11.033 
7,601 
66. 744 i 

1.3:8 ' 

2,070 = 

2.996: 
30,662 ' 
20.829 
26,433 

5.154 
37,736 

6,961 
30.000 
14, 473 : 



0. 517 



2,91^8 



I 



5. 060 
8, 1)35 
2, 1 10 



12, 81»? i 



2,513 

2. 873 

37G 



29. 5.'>2 
1 4, 577 
14, 722 



LC 



11 '^ 

1?.:." 

IS. 
4 

!r 
4:t 

n 

7S 



liU' 



11,400 
H, 94!) 

47. 9a-) 



145, 103 

178.:J*J8 
300.281 



5^8, cm 

500, 503 
2. 342, 875 



34. 440 

27. 420 

130, 014 



2,079 
2, 349 
0,397 



170 
140 
523 



6, 524 
5.084 
7,720 



1.242 
1. 160 
3,350 



19, 7&i 

20. 2t5 ! 
27, 705 






2f::-i 



io,:m38 

34, 134 



85.008 
337, 880 



5T2, 037 
1, 403. 55<J 



18. 485 
60, 880 



2,192 
5.702 



178 
950 



2,588 
10,507 



831 
2.447 



20.773 
47,085 



10 ^" 



050 



10, 724 



18, 025 



2, 885 



361 



3 



2:1, 030 
4,450 



163,053 
7,150 



1,0."'0.851 
103. 020 



70, 495 
11,307 



7,803 
617 



735 
%9 



1,075 



7, 001 
2, 953 



96 



3,101 
1,296 



2,549 



51,761 I 
2,049 I 



A* 



IT. 



3,550 
12. 047 
41.285 
75. 40:j 
28.747 
41,918 



33,006 
GO, 175 
204,588 
514, 100 
114, 345 
240, 785 



101,809 

482,503 

1.508,»;0 

2,518,014 

3, 310, 820 

608.371 



30. 050 

25, 274 

102.830 

103.899 

129, 175 

71,726 



2.074 
2.861 
4,772 
7.947 
2.341 
3,977 



57 

384 

038 

1.017 

1,231 

784 



9,414 
2,505 
6.465 
17.209 
3,102 
5.009 



1,093 
1. 2.-»7 
2,295 
5,132 
1,175 
2,680 



24, 561 
25.053 
24,835 
51,786 
61.853 
19,290 



I 



6.t:' 

12. *• 

7.t- 



2. 226 
6,645 
10,808 
40,013 
40.775 
58.096 
42. 115 
290 



25. 000 

49. 026 

93, 018 

183, 631 

374, 420 

193, 834 

271,795 

.1.510 



204,495 

IG-I, 095 

448, 010 

1,377.738 

2,041,180 

3, 043, 092 

1,149.053 

6,060 



6,783 
34,372 
32,060 
91.977 
93,215 
95.908 
67,093 
190 



739 
1,002 
5, 390 
8,881 
5, 431 
0.206 
12, 932 
36 
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b 
1 




4.«1« 


7[S,6M 
878.438 




s 


1&1B7 
44,738 
6801043 


50 
30 

53,809 
90 


i» 


S70 


433 
1.154 


11643 

14,319 
3,380 


133 

a3,s;4 

SB 


9;n 

10. 017 


19.413 
1S1.403 
3. OKI 






bJ 


n,aio 

1,303 


6,5B1 
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' 




wn. 189 

7.17. Oil) 

TO. 735 
5TU,71S 

131, MS 


S,791 


i,aw 


H4,0JS 

67.333 
197,303 
311.030 
106,843 
3,100 

74,100 
119,380 

14,853 

78^ CM 


3,335 




lOO 


8,105 


10,900 

13.903 
137,961 
3,513 
S8.000 
3,957 

0,738 

378 
90,081 


1.986 

s.oes 

4.833 

515 

478 

8.995 

601 

S36 


MO 


16.137 




■ 




LL 


K.X!0 


34,937 
48,341 

43,231 

B.SM 

38 

«4 


1,413 
3D 


10,496 
S3. Ml 
3.634 
90,305 
460 


19 




638 

7,331 

93 


9.019 
134 

1.917 

418 

SIS 

7S1 


1,136 
3D. 794 

10.3[« 

IROM 

43.030 

3.718 




1,000 
MO 
130 




10 


r> 






,J 


a. 510 




480 

14,500 

11.570 


3,799 
64 




3D 


888 


13 


>. 


44.801 


BIT 


13,038 
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IDQI 
1.1S3 


ea9,197 

4:i9.S(a 

Sf.lM 




10 
9» 


37, 9(5 

Ka34 








asr 


8.368 

10,193 
1.347 


10 
14 


in 


4RI 
4.975 

W 




SLSffl 


11.878 
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e,BS3 














3.600 
































nns 


61H.M9 
IKI.933 


30.498 
5,918 


U 


330.968 
5,891 


38,845 

330 




483 


4,181 
13 


33va83 
8,575 


3^898 
39 


4484 


10, =w 

125 
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ni 




5^,153 

8X1 TIS 
ai9, 105 

333^338 

eM,eoo 
111. m 
iu.a7 

374.S7S 


SO 
3S 


30 

%347 


138,710 
S0O.3B7 
87.357 

183.740 








5,838 
8,871 
1,9U 
1,301 


40 

IftlSO 

SOD 

88,313 
WO 

I,SM 
8,961 

1,330 
m7BD 




IM 
1.793 

737 


3.066 
31.B6I 
14.384 

9.493 




93.S83 


1.970 






6,947 
1,143 








ni 


3.l« 


10.13B 


B,3DS 


8.940 






'' 








135 
l.«4 




790 

SM33 

113,108 

183 

144,438 


15 
1871 








BS 




3.5X1 
I7.40S 

33.000 




9 314 


1.438 
9J3 






1.436 
^108 


387 
173 










ft78I 












CHI 










LOV 


8.454 
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SOB 










































I&391 


916, eu 


1S.SH 


1,338 


187,808 
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9.Ea 


KStT 
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371, sn 

4ft>,3G5 
Wa.S38 
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Et^m 
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aso.9oa 
417. wo 
399,941 
401. 3J3 


7. BBS 


51 


113,430 

4.443 

411,863 

an, 311 

173,719 

78,933 

1,B3D 

17, a« 

9,830 

397. MO 

79; 0« 

aM.3S3 


331 






1.08 


11.187 

139 

:i6B5 

8.976 

33.1(3 
1.431 

38.8DD 

en 

R337 
0.383 


190 


14D 


tsoi 




' 














K 

8,103 

19,800 

30 






8.038 
8,884 

17 


•84 

8. 108 

10.336 
105 

17.180 

ti.eee 


1,981 
31631 

794 

MOJ 
1.140 
103 


31^418 

iiaa 

31,333 




SOL (00 


5.aM 

Kl,0» 
15« 


%7n 

*7M 


3D 


31413 


lO 


«.» 


8tD 


91,9Sa 


110 








184 
l.XB 
14.390 
18.848 
1.M8 


aoB 


80 


8.349 
1.033 

99.904 
T.OK 

43^431 




iftaw 
noia 


3.717 
3,914 

91, no 


9D 






&Bn 


114 






un 


sie 


8,307 


1.005 


118 


_ 


471,407 

9=9, en 


10.3W 


an 


•4,811 
0.11S 
141. 4» 


17.415 




«.3» 


7.9T0 
(487 


9.917 
900 

30.713 


'" 


1.301 

13 

1.470 


noci 

1040 
II. «M 


118 






111 


WWS 


i.sn 


i.ia 


UO 


















M,9a 

•,019 


130,477 

wi.an 


17, o™ 


B,«7 


01.583 
8T.3M 
144. M8 


17. m 

1.140 
7,1)0 


HMD 

*0 


UO 

«» 

300 


11.791 
8.HS 
31.3a 


10.331 
l.W 
3.(80 


17,300 
1.0U 
B,818 


t.na 


1*788 
11. nt 
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STATE OF TEXAS. 



AGEICULTUEE. 





COUNTIES. 


PRODUCED. 


« 


s 

1 


Buckwheat, bushels 
ot 


Orchard products, 
ralae ot 


i 


i. 

** o 

II 


o 
1 
1 




1 

1 


■3 
1 

o 


1 


63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 


TTiuPtflln 






$449 
3,980 
7,805 






3,148 

1,450 

91,729 

31,200 


197 




1 
1 


TT&rria 




■ 


65 

46 

4 


$100 
137 


92 




1 


TlfinpfflAn 


355 
7 




469 
920 




1 


TTava 




3 




1 

20 . 


Haskell* 










( 


HAnde^rflAii 


8 










72,665 


1.251 


2 




1 


Hidalffo 












i 


Hill 


2,286 
2,132 
1,053 
1,280 
45 


230 

60 

7 








38,595 

120.300 

107.471 

98,290 

10,410 

24,045 

13.442 

3.449 

48,305 


3,005 

6,187 

253 

4,960 

965 

160 






1 

14 .. 


71 


Honkina ....... 


210 




50 


26 
7 

24 

3 

149 




131 1 


72 


Etonston ....... 


2 

100 




1 


73 


Hunt 


380 


160 




207 .. 


74 


Jack 








75 


ja<>)(goti , 


20 


909 


99 


60 


I 


76 


Jaioer 




1 


77 


JefTerson 






435 
291 


15 


158 
28 


3,166 


76 
29 


1 
1 


78 


Johnson 


2,490 


32 


270 


5S . 


79 


Jones* 






80 


Karnes 








75 




24.600 
74.515 
13, 570 


230 

8,566 

850 




1 


81 


Kaufman 


442 








36 
24 


1 

.^ 1 


68 


Kerr ^ 










'■| 


83 


Kimble* 












1 


84 


Kinney. ............... 






















Ki 


Knox* 






















86 


Lamar 


803 


30 


1,676 




230 


107,712 
13,590 


1,934 
100 


325 




23 ... 


87 


LampassuB 








88 


Lasalle* 


















69 


Lavaca 








462 




20,661 

100,025 

11,550 

60,440 






1 


90 


Leon 


123 








1,175 




1 


91 


Liberty 




..,;.; f 


1,250 




1 


92 


Limestone 


818 




50 


447 


100 


5 


- --------. 1 • 

f 


93 


Live Oak 






1 


94 












20 


200 

23,380 

1,279 


1,800 
1,500 








95 


Madison 


13 














96 


Marion 




625 


6 


300 








97 


Mason 














9R 


Matagorda 










1,630 


950 








&■' 


99 


Maveric* 


















ion 


McCuUoch* 




















101 


McLennan 


602 


132 






155 


64,419 


2,503 


3 






102 


McMuUen* 










103 


Medina 












1,105 




19 


1 


104 


Menora* 














1 


105 


Milam 


320 










72,475 


430 




I 


106 


Montague 












1 


107 


Montgomery 












20,142 

116, 570 

79,786 

20,101 

2,104 

5,400 

24,065 

68,493 

49, 311 

5,447 


mI' 

1,040 
230 


2 

77 


1 


1UH 


Nacogdochei 


1,496 
2,539 




150 
34 


3 
227 

15 


100 


1 


109 


27avarro 


105 


1 


110 


Newton 




1 


111 


Nueces 








80 

12 

435 




1 


112 


Orange 






446 
600 






82 

3 

1,158 

65 


1 


113 


Palo Pinto 


149 






3,850 

40 

1,320 




5 


114 


Panola 








115 


Parker 














116 


Polk 














117 


Presidio* 
















1 


118 


Red River 


2,183 


156 


351 


50 


185 


58,647 
5,155 


590 


898 


1 


119 


Refugio 


1 


120 


Robertson 


150 














1 


121 


Runnels* 
















t .... 


122 


Rusk 


179 


10 


90 




1,163 


195, 345 
14,968 
48,653 




40 


) 


123 


Babine 




100 


--- 


1 


124 


Ban Aogastlne 
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PHODLCED. 
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! 
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■s 


li 
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■t 
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I 
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1 

IS 
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'1 
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S 


IW 




» 


9,511 
100 


19.111 


19.013 

163, B3L 
10.975 




— 
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X 




..3 


7,1=7 


_ 
































































i.«i 


818 


13, T15 


^433 


41.699 

31,911 
89.119 
12S,B29 
17,656 
3.817 

ae.633 

49, OM 




_ 






































^6M 
^1S9 


80 
151 

71 


10; OO 
ti,l« 
1,185 

],3ea 

^347 
>.68fl 


S,190 
11,331 

1.130 

633 

8,737 
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"1 








s 












1.6M 




3 
















71 














93 


1,163 
9.S81 








1 
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so 












3.7W 
















































97,138 

5,911 
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CO 
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13, (FH 


S.013 
4.080 
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1,771 
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1,113 


i*.m 


18, 797 
137 


8,917 
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— - 


















































].ois 

1.195 
60 


10^103 

1.000 


,,» 


71,691 

51,040 
1.M6 
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100 




■n 




1 










699 


1.765 
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16,00 
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31,380 
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4S31 


1TB 


1.317 


9,ra7 


77,308 


101 












































8.853 
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::'\ ". ' 












no 


55 


9,100 


1,115 


11.938 






1 1 














'' 




















23,828 

TOO 

3,866 
1.566 
8,763 
1,055 




31,969 

00,139 
95. «7 
19.006 
7.689 
14,948 
110,183 

12.601 








10 




' 








aw 

659 


1,188 

IB 
SO 

159 
TO 


18,938 
6D 
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eeo 




















_ > 












SO 


1,066 




78 

9.ora 

01.370 

5.928 

9S0 




..... ......| ....... 










17. 
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e.iiB 








. 1 
















«- 






















1IT 
















Si 785 




19S 


9.899 


16,8113 


7T.730 
16.9UI 
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1 












iin 


*- 


1 
























1 





































13 






16,390 

10, SM 

ai5 


91(183 
3.128 

1,1KI 


183,098 

ia.B63 

40^930 


,«, 
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70 
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STATE OF TEXAS. 



AGRICULTURE. 



125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
Ml 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 



COUNTIEa 



San Patricio.... 

San Saba 

ShacUoford ... 

Shelbj 

Smith 

Starr 

Tarrant* , 

Taylor* 

Throckmorton* 

TitOB 

Travis 

Trinity 

Tyler 

Upihar 

Uvalde 

YanZandt 

Victoria 

Walker 

Washington... 

Webb 

Wharton 

Williamson 

Wise.... 

Wood 

Yonng 

Zapata 

Zarola* 



ACRES OF LAND. 



► 



1,718 

1,216 

50 

28,672 

82,043 

6,628 



s 

I 



147, 575 
47,249 
910 
168,011 
286,503 
276,909 



o 

I 

► 



$181, 193 

145,807 

500 

308.918 

1,843.826 
117, 875 



•3,615 

9, uoB 

125 

63,360 

140,486 

1,476 



LIVE STOCE. 



H 



•1,804 

538 

2 

1,279 

2,298 

546 



% 
1 

I 



142 

17 



508 

1,391 

23 



2,900 
6,035 
23 
3,164 
5.795 
1,154 



M 

O 



^ 



175 

8 
1,337 
2; 596 



IS 

o 

s 

O 



48,151 

13,482 

37 

6,809 
14.716 

3,485 



Ci 

§ 



X6C\ 
2,363! 
H 
2,754 

^m 

19.1fi 



Total. 



45,791 
44,609 
11,872 
17,234 
65,690 
921 

9,870 
31,495 
37,587 
76,328 
45 
23,239 
21,185 

4,211 
15, 144 

1,685 

1,168 



2,650,781 



220,671 

1,318,947 

50,452 

111,045 

255,283 

6,989 

77,342 

144,594 

146,357 

288,597 

2,000 

109,446 

205,942 

24,098 

84,820 

11,171 

4,435 



22,693,247 



1,448,531 

2,305,038 

281,239 

559,119 

1,734,452 

34,616 

273,041 

967,414 

1,525,411 

4,313,993 

700 

1,816,560 

833,418 

138,870 

481,879 

27,290 

5,750 



87,212 

154,085 

8,765 

30,055 

92,915 

2,510 

28,714 

48,465 

59,092 

198,553 

30 

97,965 

OT,816 

14,425 

36,456 

3,265 

473 



88,101,320 



6,259,452 



2,382 
8,732 

948 

970 
2,097 

101 
1,075 
4,024 
1,540 
4,630 
14 
3.533 
9,626 
1,079 

920 
85 

118 



325^698 



786 

1,133 

443 

315 

1,250 

3 

251 

968 

1,028 

1,831 



1,278 

717 

33 

297 

15 

1 



63,334 



5,278 
12,011 
2,294 
2,500 
4,673 
2,471 
3,563 
3,457 
3,407 
11,584 



2,295 

14,806 

1,405 

2,593 

366 



601,540 



1.695 

3,957 

1,036 

1,072 

2,231 

139 

1,353 

994 

2,061 

4,937 

20 

1,715 

2,330 

464 

867 

199 

230 



172,492 



13,183 

46.581 

10^329 

6.650 

10, »6 

3,746 

8,937 

39,987 

13.771 

35,466 



21,187 

38,114 

8.136 

6,772 

4,517 



11, s: 
i.« 

«! 

l,4slj 

2^55, 



IS^'S 



2,761,736 



TSLK 
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STATE OF Tjr.XAS. 



AOEIOULTTJEE. 



LIYE STOCK. 


FHODtCED. 
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1 

i 

1 


■^ 


■s 

i 


■f 


1 


1 
1 
1 


1 


P 


•i 

1 

i 
I 


i 
1 


1 


i 

it 

1 




ja,iui 


DGO 
S9IJ.997 

ee.wo 


aiD 

as, 453 




B05.32fi 

a.6ia 










e,44D 
4,150 


soo 




230 




soo 

S.5C0 
18,933 






8,783 




' 


20 

a,a6 
















1.S5S 
2S 


7,408 
14,812 
38iM4 


6,346 
19,189 


3.937 

7.468 


44,888 
06,981 




31,003 


so 


m 






















I'll 
























































ni 




1. on, lae 

J7fi,S76 
an. 809 

53.693 

KI1,3U 
4JO,if7l 
1,064.077 

181. lai 

211,1^3 
41, MU 


10, Mia 

173 

7,316 


a, 515 


326,385 

W,B34 
133, =C8 
404,348 


8,530 

8,Ba 


01 




5.I2D 
2.839 
B,945 
3.907 
7.96S 


23,481 

3.312 
1,401 
348 


15,06a 
8*2 

81,494 


3,619 

17, aa 


46,165 
e,93il 
83,710 
43,096 

ae.33t 










910 
170 


11 


Vi.<^ 


109 


•40 


137 












D.SIB 


4,944 

63S 
1,560 
4,S3I 


1,SM 
SO 


mx5 


4. US 


39 


1.9BS 


654 

a.aia 

11.980 
S3, SSI 


7,876 

3,978 
30, M3 
8,150 
1,100 
33.994 

mess 

»,H81 


a,ii!i3 

443 

1.394 
1,103 


1,41B 
1,B11 

i.Boa 

4.811 


8,806 
18,545 
40,173 
13,779 


140 




315. 3M 
541, UB 


a, 350 
2,440 








37,060 






111 










G3,CG3 

a,a77 
aw 




194. lOO 
73, OM 
SB,7«) 

130.188 

5,450 


ea 

5,5U9 

a 673 

475 






^'■™ 


181 
680 
89 


54 


88.291 


1IT 




1,0^ 








uras 










43} 


l.ll» 


1,849 
6 


1 






' 


■ 










S4,675 
























' 






























,.™,=», 


ti.e3S.in 


1.478.545 


iii,eM 


16.S00,7(K 


9ea.es3 


SO, 031 


07, 914 


431,463 


1. 483, 738 


341,961 


174, laa 


1,840,0)8 
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STATE OF TEXAS. 



AGRICULTURE. 



125 
12G 
127 
128 
129 
I'JO 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
U6 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 



COUNTIES. 



San Patricio. 
San Saba . . . 
Shackleford . 

Shelby 

Smith 



PRODUCED. 



Starr. 



26 
707 



go 

& 



a 



1^ 



I 



fogj^ 



I 



13 



t 



o 

H 

> 



1 



si 

o 

g 

u 



450 

450 

400 

77,745 

123,200 



•3 

a 

i 

S 



250 
200 



I JS 



«4 

o 



"i^ 



20 



•s 





> 

o 





a 





i 



Tarrant* 

Taylor* , 

Throckmorton* . 

Titui 

TravU 

Trinity 

Tyler 

Upshur 

Uvalde 

VanZandt 

Victoria 

Walker 

Washington ... 

Webb 

Wharton 

WiUiamson 

Wine 

Wood 

Young 

Zapata 

Zavola* 



453 
4,038 



70 



150 
2,114 



55 



40 



4.548 
130 



122 
617 



1,000 



20 
1,825 



4,441 

1,980 

152 



•8,369 
270 



195 



138.718 
86,500 
43,781 
19,190 
64,519 



340 

1,003 

35 

100 

100 



49,670 
14.830 
53,216 
47,673 



2,680 
1,340 



220 
125 



5 
337 



11 
307 



854 



le 

13 



90 



Total. 



40 
211 
462 

96 



67,562 



20.689 
70,356 
31,565 



230 



15 



18,255 
2,327 
2,170 

45.145 
8,835 



25 

505 

1.270 



1 
6 



1,349 



48,047 



14,199 



178,374 



5,850,583 



275,128 



11,865 



S85 



S 



5,228 



• No returns. 



STATE OF TEXAS. 
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AQElOrLTnEE. 



FBODUCED, 


1 

■a 




nrxe- 


1 
1 


1 


1 

i 


-3 

1 
1 


■s 

i! 


t 

ll 
1 


ll 


1 

g. 

1 


1 


1 

1" 




1 

h 
1 


1 
{ 


li 
If 






























$8,333 






















'» 




450 




























74,706 
135,738 






















!01 


a. BBS 
30. aM 


(19,051 
31.619 






















see 
























































_ 


, 










































































417 




z 


13,109 
3,360 


30, KO 
Si 310 
3,7E0 


M,173 
47,319 
68.364 
43.747 
100.116 


















» 


13. TM 




































• 


1.083 




w 


B.flTO 
B,lSfT 






























































«S 


99 
1.331 


3.sei 

8,540 

73S 
4,885 


U.fSt 

4,630 


08.006 
63,59? 
143. C41 











































































































4,000 




353 


1,404 

7,380 

8,160 
50 


3,130 

3,aB 

33,647 


39.783 
0,1110 




"" 
















2.268 

1,873 
«l 
1*0 
























































































— 






























































• 




,.= 




» 




iS.099 


1DS,3Se 


U9.<ia 


SB. 153 


3W,Sri 


584,317 


5,143,635 















STATE OF VEBUONT. 



AGBIOnLTUBE. 



i 

1! 



UTB STOCK. 




nlOD 

at, SO 

iM.no 
M3;»M 
U3,m 



108,273 
108, B«S 

114 ut 



11% m 

114, W9 

iiT,gaT 



)t^«7T,oea 

s,7n,sm 
t.\io,<ao 
i.uaos 

9,TM,401 
1, SI, 130 

i.siina 
1,973, ns 

10, MI, HO 
T,DM,7M 



iHn> 

314, S13 

»^n4 

3H0tt 
Br,CM 



);SSO 

4,aaB 
i,)n 

0,711 
l^MI 
3^41* 



«33> 



1,491.931 B^W^OU 



iHan J «^s! 



AaniOULTUBE. 





C0USTIE8. 


PRODUCED. 




1 
1 

f 


1 


Ij 


1 
1 




I 
1 


! 

1 


1 

£ 


1 

1- 


1 


i 

i 






3,046 
4,519 
8.740 

3,isa 

S,GS3 

8,800 

13, 713 

Wt 

4. STB 

4.77S 

2.za 


i3,soa 
in.2M 

11, M3 

]i,ioa 

W,B1B 
11,1116 

uoca 

13^935 
38,268 
16,885 
11.48S 
]3,S5t 


116,338 

a.m 
47, see 

8,381 

(1,178 


853 
ESI 

436 


»400 

1.B91 

US 

13,070 

473 

M91 

380 


473,053 
1,334,587 
1.448,183 

800,136 
3,498,208 

eM3J 

044.920 
1,007,3!10 
1,300; ISO 
1.385,538 

1,733.181 
1,017.423 
1,301.503 


885.845 

476,883 

71.361 

14. BOO 
108.148 

109.110 

3.037.683 

382.095 

353.337 

399, eo3 


oi.4(a 

43,044 

70,792 
63,09G 

i9.soa 

88.589 

a.714 

41.861 
81.337 
61.594 

01,879 
83.025 
84,544 

iia,is6 


340 
30 

9 

U 

656 
S8 

4se 
ei8 


9lt 
391 

M3 

1,IS1 
106 

3a 

1,7SS 
KB 
«B 
IW 

3.79* 


.. 








C.1«t» !■ 


xn 




ChltUDdUl 




Ew 


ax 

IN 

«.» 
ma 

t.B. 




Pmnklin 














10,416 

aai 
34. 4« 

7,741 
31,878 
19,133 


». 


i,ua 


10 


^^, 


,, 


R tlM.1 


436 

334 

180 
168 


3,347 


1" 


WO.UB 


,^ 


Wlndlum 


i,i» 

505 












79, all 


S!S.tia 


311,693 


a, 033 


"■■« 


15,^00.359 


8,315.030 


W0,17B 


8.445 


11,593 


Kf 


, 





STATE OF VKKMONT. 



AORIOnLTDRE. 



LI>E 














PRODUCED. 












1 


■i 
1 

1 


1 
1 


i 


i 


i 
1 


■i 

1 

1 


! 


1 


! 
1 


i 
1 


J 

1 


1 




*0U 


J,(K3.2M 

S3Cn38 
l,3W,(a5 

rn.MS 

l.*!>0,!i08 
1,0=6. MI 
1,807.403 
1,323.830 
l.*M.*10 


ST.DOD 

11. w« 

3i3ia 

37, 5M 

(;iM 

is,sai 
ai,05i 

]3.flW 

«,an 

10, J« 

!!o,3ia 

S3.9JT 

si,OM 


I3,G34 
13. «4 

<.OIB 
IT.BM 

3,003 
8,W9 
1,333 
5,516 
a, BOO 
0,3M 
19,309 
S.t!B 

17,303 


130,110 
101, «3 

164, E88 

113,897 
33. B« 
40i437 

1!!3,533 
38,815 

B0,7ai 
173,971 
236,423 


MO. MO 
SOS. 314 

334, 7M 
3aO,S33 
93,319 
314493 
153,101 
15ft 515 

xn.tss 

330,033 

334.314 

190, 3« 
397,167 






4TO.138 
S41.4S6 

103. MS 
107,504 

136,991 
57.440 
55,366 

313,323 

11S,S57 
503.837 
138, 2» 
1M.MI 

ao«,!«i 


13,607 
3.774 

7,130 

a, 663 

10,653 
l.KH 

3.433 


306,343 
314,700 
578,318 
336,047 
168, 131 
337.805 
56. Me 
373.831 
336.014 
570.437 

460. eeu 

433.319 
416,336 

486.700 




J 


<,380 




I 




^ 




S9 




15 








1 


ff-l 




I 




, 


4,T« 




1 




1 








« 


^ 


11.131 
a.lJT8 
3.331 

i*43 








^ 


















331 


10 






















1*150 
100 






n 






,. 


u 


. ' 








ia,i.i3 


lfi,lM1.08l) 


«7,0JT 


139.371 


1.S33.4U 


3,630.967 




,»« 




^118.93(1 


70. (l-^ 


3,3M,*JB 


633 











AOniCULTUBE. 



PRODUCED. 


^ 






JILvr. 


f 
1 


1 
1 


! 
1 = 
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U 
e 


•s 

U 

n 


1 


i 

1 


1 


1 • 
1 

i 




! 
I 


1 

1 


!^ 










4,aS4 




2]g;ooi 

m,S8i 

, I,tti,5i3 
356, 7KI 
311.0X1 
•07.4K 

6rj.319 
B7B.030 

goftin 

6B3.TB 

1,03S,53D 
1,09^!B7 




S91 
•0 
1.083 
4M 
i49 


601 
1.317 

loe 

13a 

Wl 

9. on 

3S3 


03.075 

H»ai 

31 H» 

4.575 

6.755 
7,«l 
ai.4W 
»,ii7 

W,3W 

e,iiT 

SI. 933 


(1.SCI 

11.145 

1357 

731 

3.114 

6.0*3 

t.eee 

f051 

7,691 
3,000 


tai.aa 

11*«M 
IiH,l3U 

«3.m 

169. 331 
=6.019 
73. 5W 

113. ifa 
ia».64* 

176,447 
T»t.-Mt 
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SIT 


'■ 
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105 


s 






164 
1.093 
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1 








139 
«,3M 








1H 
S3 


> 
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1 1 


7,007 


331 




9,Kn,TBI 




»a,3» 


B.»1 


11*130 


a.xu 


ieio,*io 
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STATE OF VIRGINIA. 



AGRICULTURE. 



COUNTIES. 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
23 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35' 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
SO 
51 
98 
53 
54 
55 
5G 



57 



58 
59 
60 
61 
62 



Aooomack 

Albemarle 

Alezaodria . . . . 

Alleghany 

Amelia 

Amherst 

Appomattox... 

Anguita 

Barboar 

Bath 

Bedford 

Berkeley , 

Boone 

Botetoart 

Braxton 

Brooke 

Bmniwick .... 

Bnchanon 

Buckingham... 

Cabell 

Calhoun 

Campbell 

Caroline 

Carroll , 

Charles City... 

Charlotte 

Cbeeterflcld.... 

Clarke 

Clay 

Craig 

Culpeper 

Cumberland . . . 

Dinwiddle 

Doddridge 

Elizabeth City 

Eflsez 

FalrDax 

Fauquier 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Fluvanna . . . . . 

Franklin 

Frederick 

OUes 

Oilmcr , 

Olonceiter. . . . 

Goochland 

OrayBon 

Greenbrier . . . . 

Greene 

Greenville..... 

UaUfax 

Hampshire . . . . 

Hancock 

Hardy 

Hanover 

Hurriion 

Ilfurico 

Henry , 

Highland 

I«le of Wight.. 
Jackaon 



ACRES OF LAND. 



84.889 

245,273 

8,291 

26,360 

109,280 

111,969 

85,297 

234.644 

76,719 

37,005 

189,232 

90,893 

15,051 

76,096 

20,369 

41.099 

160,870 

10,262 

136, 143 

38,020 

10,773 

138,628 

183,799 

49,846 

50,267 

147, 407 

106,999 

83,309 

5,565 

24,577 

153,291 

90,746 

118, 440 

25,114 

17,534 

96,415 

64.690 

268,431 

30,975 

53,466 

88,635 

153,212 

116, 117 

49. 015 

18,154 

58,708 

83.424 

60,245 

123,765 

44,655 

70,317 

277,913 

172,690 

31,904 

85,564 

141,305 

119,837 

69,330 

79,955 

66,037 

64,755 

36,457 



it 

► 

1^ 



81,762 

176, 942 

6.969 

86,853 

98,6o8 

133.949 

96,609 

213, 515 

219.294 

148.540 

244, 617 

41.231 

218,873 

145,083 

131, 171 

14,389 

17d,984 

181,383 

173,493 

122,573 

65,096 

151,080 

133,133 

138.009 

48,190 

145,001 

154,973 

24,390 

47,079 

46,382 

85,567 

80,088 

169,086 

217, 543 

13,905 

60,707 

115,916 

115,048 

212,595 

115,348 

69,854 

254,430 

74,356 

108, 740 

83,684 

53, 418 

72,636 

160,587 

285,064 

60,299 

97,648 

196,552 

376,640 

17,228 

200,937 

218, 130 

547, 319 

66,490 

141,033 

173,944 

110.563 

103,881 



e 
« 

"a 

1 



a 

a ^ 
e o 

" 2 

S-a 

a « 



$3,979,720 
9, 157, 046 

853,360 
1, 308, 170 
2,364.058 
2,874,596 
1,902,558 
10,997,286 
2,390,209 
1,455,351 
6,397,453 
3, 547, 566 

579,398 
3,415,045 

650,016 
2, 447, 903 
2,318,367 

339.981 
3, 513, 377 
1,611.815 

364,617 
3,713.579 
4, 407, 613 

867,338 
1,339,410 
4, 396. 140 
3, 363. 370 
3. 045, 185 

165, 344 

942, 745 
4, 985, 786 
2, 355. 433 
2,643,350 
1.006.326 
1.373,050 
2,439,173 
3,866,075 
10.062,472 
1, 224, 096 
1, 033, 165 
2,333,149 
3,684.634 

<3. yVJ) tnO 

1,760,806 
633.965 
2.001.234 
2. 524. 327 
1.432,358 
5, 713, 423 
1,213,979 
982,900 
6, 933, 479 
3, 947, 900 
1,676,745 
2,579.581 
4.203,120 
4, 643. 794 
5.138.610 
2.341,356 
1, 535, 379 
1.531,290 
1,355^201 



a » 



h 



$68,738 

188,079 
19,990 
27.752 
68,957 
81. 618 
54.538 

296.390 

145,850 
28,216 

239,101 
79,976 
12,471 
76,804 
10,301 
48.286 
75,573 
3,985 

104,154 

30.559 

7,058 

83,333 

107,333 
26,302 
45,800 
89,867 
^.604 
80, 170 
3,753 
31,177 

110, 061 
69.181 

120,390 
16.603 
26,130 
57,320 

111,097 

241,740 
25,440 
49, 247 
73,404 

108,484 

148, 515 
37,674 
13,738 
60,518 
80,435 
58,241 
86,386 
36,651 
37,035 

147, 181 

166, 316 
38,489 
57,753 

143, 934 
63,261 

145, 114 
38,369 
30,813 
44,440 
33,410 



LIVE STOCK. 






2,413 
5,195 

343 

886 
1,2jS 
2,632 
1,588 
8,853 
3,059 
1,134 
4.995 
3,510 

787 
2,460 

976 
1,399 
1,792 

406 
2,313 
1,350 

484 
2,279 
1,848 
1,137 

435 
2.230 
1,653 
2.631 

286 

975 
3,136 
1.444 
1,846 
1,182 

443 
1,098 
2,725 
6,721 
1,206 
1,^ 
1,607 
3,649 
4,084 
1,571 

815 

936 
1,305 
3,304 
3,714 
1,339 

690 
3,837 
5,322 
1,109 
2.536 
1.907 
4,404 
1,313 
1,530 
1,800 
1,334 
1,330 



aS 



a 
S 

S 



223 
820 

30 

71 
872 
307 
238 
211 

81 

37 
668 

19 

9 

192 

19 

18 
843 

12 
614 

66 

10 

608 

1,468 

59 

675 

833 

1,127 

112 

10 

20 
510 
588 
933 
2 
230 
669 
184 
253 

20 

27 
459 
304 

21 

67 

8 

432 

1,022 

93 
138 
118 
553 
903 

27 
4 

54 
1,453 

35 

1,520 

544 

13 
267 

23 



• 

o 



2,346 
4,498 

506 

996 
1,919 
8,811 
1,812 
6,441 
3,796 
1,287 
5,305 
2,728 
1,444 
2,581 
1,395 
1,319 
2,944 
1,044 
2,495 
1,475 

741 
2,684 
2.780 
1,837 

847 
2.544 
2,556 
1,568 

538 

973 
3.200 
1,561 
2,727 
1,664 

900 
1,559 
3,709 
5.489 
1,767 
1.975 
1,820 
4.654 
S.936 
1,743 
1,197 
1,575 
1,744 
2,993 
3,964 
1,137 

976 
8.609 
5.522 
1.127 
2.561 
2.B3a 
4.501 
1.901 
2.131 
2,434 
1,684 
1.541 



a 
o 

M 

O 



^ 



1,093 
2,252 
18 
84 
996 
1,126 
841 
198 
418 
205 
1,470 
12 
428 
135 
197 
169 
1,439 
94 
1,925 
856 
242 
1,019 
2.228 
575 
559 
1,330 
651 
308 
150 
16 
1.131 
1,134 
1,073 
233 
203 
1,675 
433 
1,844 
471 
539 
1.002 
959 
85 
170 
205 
1,538 
1.077 
735 
686 
227 
676 
2.104 
6 
140 
142 
1,104 
681 
32J 
690 
178 
912 



6.080 
6,3S8 

170 
2,017 
2.838 
3,427 
2.516 
14,206 
7,715 
3,737 
a945 
3.687 
3,0:9 
4,843 
1.826 
1,313 
5,737 
1,785 
3.936 
3,790 
1.491 ' 
4.17nl 
3.416 ' 
2,881 
936 



8,(niOj 

2.050 

3,1»3 

637 

1.944 

8.09ej 
2.6*4) 

4.513 i 
3.147 I 
1.094 J 
2.366) 
3,919) 
33. 1» 

2;4f7 

3.(B3j 
S.»6j 
6,169 
5.430 

asM 

2,3K 

2,fr$i 

2,430 

iSM 

8.1«3 

1,315 
3.084 

6, Si' 
11.33;' 

i,g;I 

8.dl4' 
%9X 

UU3 

1,W( 

%ei. 

HSU 
11 Ml I 

xsol 



e. 

b 
X 



3-: 

u?: 

la 



:s 



in.--: 

♦=•■• 

t.ic 

1 - 



STATE OF VIRGINIA. 
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AaRICULTURE. 



LIVE STOCK. 



s 



CD 



19,693 

«,917 

700 

4.786 

10,605 

17, 179 

7,694 

31.033 

9,916 

4,049 

16,175 

13,469 

7,653 

11,979 

5,040 

3,309 

18,931 

4,463 

12,414 

8,406 

2,956 

12.623 

13,834 

10,022 

5,823 

14,707 

11,825 

9,642 

2,412 

4.318 

13,532 

6,965 

17,081 

4,332 

5,311 

8,079 

11,660 

26,912 

7,723 

10,280 

8,792 

20.401 

12,939 

9,316 

3,864 

10,661 

8,391 

16,622 

10,971 

6,517 

10,820 

22,012 

14,619 

2,465 

7,002 

15,757 

11.496 

9,046 

8,597 

3,740 

n727 

^S38 



x» 

-a 






$345,628 
899,680 

44, 445 
161. 153 
372,640 
370.824 
265,772 
1, 287, 615 
377,693 
187,823 
837,393 
335,757 
120,589 
380,728 
109,456 
282.439 
430,309 

68,248 
419, 349 
195, 674 

74,651 
359,778 
450,654 
162, 470 
105,955 
441,494 
399,767 
3:J5,0C7 

41,824 
124, 926 
540,572 
352,135 
484,278 
142,269 
123,845 
269r403 
371, 443 
1,494, 504 
177, 440 
216, 151 
318, 213 
493, 103 
519, 296 
257,222 
113,722 
225.926 
348,457 
339,552 
676,298 
154,767 
186,375 
684,536 
763,454 
182,^46 
453,768 
514, 828 
644,325 
423, 6T2 
282,659 
269.337 
252,697 
173,354 



PRODUCED. 



•s 

p 
.o 

I 



29,342 

302,307 

5,505 

21,657 

124,200 

104, 111 

39,376 

307,402 

37,835 

15,311 

318,277 

237,576 

15,278 

162,676 

22,366 

23,490 

142.155 

5,164 

114,921 

65,715 

10,734 

150,^79 

214,565 

30,804 

126,921 

161,596 

133,350 

330,153 

4,433 

20,001 

191,358 

82,178 

133, 515 

16, 514 

44, 013 

123,871 

49,318 

280,279 

25,693 

39,847 

127,704 

124,396 

224,471 

54,874 

18,609 

100,436 

174,129 

46, 742 

52, 017 

28,743 

43.105 

237,518 

106, 310 

10.423 

39,946 

237,402 

55,411 

217,293 

67,015 

6,678 

31.852 

86,338 



•s 


.O 



1,405 
7,486 
4,609 
3,478 



2,145 

99 

57,479 

4,794 

5,792 

2,094 

18,672 

1,118 

3,024 

604 

3,506 

76 

855 

527 

356 

56 

210 

12,344 

18,075 



54 

W7 

14,041 

410 

4,787 

9.938 



79 
569 



3,733 

15,156 

43, 513 

2,403 

19,677 

40 

5.789 

27,677 

5,849 

168 

837 



34,724 

10.610 

10,201 

280 

731 

75.257 

5,117 

28,043 

939 

936 

1,607 

5,948 

5.100 

339 

228 



I 






9 



624,717 
729,710 

34,335 
115.482 
283.610 
313.809 
169,557 
752.530 
197,460 

71,371 
449,211 
275,525 
143,806 
231,892 
123,749 
142, 122 
427,805 

57,975 
291,830 
248, 210 

69,847 
271,339 
650,752 
130,231 
199.060 
373,929 
366,130 
252,205 

44, 310 

66,619 
442, 191 
199, 313 
354,622 
124, 133 
116,025 
445,527 
263,225 
717, 450 
131, 425 
121,510 
210,287 
367,587 
285.770 
184,785 
126,944 
296,255 
276, 744 
177, 144 
231,479 
136.127 
225,970 
533,012 
375,090 

61,346 
286,618 
535,862 
320,946 
357,285 
235,840 

28.537 
340.865 
219, 3n 



•3 

I 



I 



366.200 

215,273 

16,975 

54,624 

100,763 

120,047 

109,363 

191,379 

29,680 

26,608 

334,767 

76,176 

7,994 

106,539 

17,695 

64,984 

88,043 

9,126 

178,132 

18, 717 

6,423 

152,810 

84,165 

76,056 

40,341 

194, 148 

101, 138 

53,205 

6,150 

32.230 

60,074 

113,937 

83,223 

6,765 

20,340 

18,966 

155,409 

178,906 

28.433 

o4, 9cM 

97,586 

227,799 

85,241 

46, 101 

11,800 

30,607 

124,228 

101,503 

112,055 

25,094 

17.424 

229,790 

49,259 

46,716 

20,200 

168,061 

37,501 

82,247 

82,343 

13.540 

27.765 

11,878 



a 

o 

« 



20 



40 

1 

40 



2,860 



700 



701 
80 



40 



50 



125 



•s 

§ 

o 
o 

o 



5,429,395 



88,340 

4,211,036 

2, 847, 209 

1,777,355 

40,727 

596 

3,575 

4,213,088 



18.729 

875,459 

15,534 



4,982,052 

2,365 

4,777,000 

68,578 

7,882 

3, 505, 620 

3. 514, 413 

24,542 

37,930 

5,660.620 

1,399,568 

1,000 

26,229 

32,922 

179,805 

4,627,531 

3, 854, 812 

7,025 

94,000 

64,139 

20,100 

271,232 

127, 713 

375,065 

2, 583, 543 

2,643,454 

832 

99,592 

61,104 

6,370 

2,900,553 

50,842 

3,000 

790,560 

685,963 

8,544,532 

75 



1,450 

2,428,978 

11,715 

671,380 

2,568,189 



6,227 
74,691 



2^ 

a « 

•si 

O 



12 
400 



174 

10 

6 



30 



4,600 



1,469 



11 



727 



a 



O 

Oi 

* 

O 

o 



8,227 

40,252 

420 

4,095 
12,075 

7,525 
10,397 
35,810 
25,024 
12, 015 
21,764 
36, ."X^ 

6,040 
12,184 

9,084 

112,774 

12, 062 

3,359 
18,086 

9,302 

4,946 
15, 181 
13,960 
14,004 

4,169 
17,046 

8.607 
31. 248 

3.098 

6.862 
54,992 
10,459 

8,738 

8.974 

3,059 
11,758 
14,391 
102.257 
12,676 
15,334 

7,349 
16.267 
37,936 
14,275 

8,755 

1,102 
11.530 
26.511 
36,509 

4.816 

4.242 
22,307 
48,973 
60,214 
30,297 
15, 449 
30,551 

3,574 

6,285 
19, 361 

5,953 
14,718 





.o 



V 



3,417 

3,263 

238 

484 

3,936 

2,581 

4,249 

2,642 

726 

529 

13,700 



2,108 

925 

1,347 

173 

4,895 

1,011 

4,320 

596 

1,081 

4.363 

3,794 

484 

102 

6,826 

2,913 

21 

676 

16 

1,038 

1,108 

3,623 

148 

7,635 

4,693 

1,013 

2,118 

182 

320 

1.381 

1,418 

281 

121 

1,166 

6,632 

1,502 

914 

25 

1,097 

6,100 

9,394 

21 

8 

1.298 

7,124 
o- 

1,943 

2,632 

191 

36,645 

2,449 







a* 

•2 
•c 



22,593 

23,822 

14,597 

10,492 

7,226 

27,536 

11,824 

42,706 

17,256 

10,938 

39,063 

18,962 

10,620 

16,093 

8,300 

20,488 

8,668 

3,082 

16,099 

11,119 

6,068 

18.685 

10, 961 

10,022 

3,669 

10,307 

12.807 

16,370 

4.;269 

3.940 

19. 215 

6,112 

13.008 

13, 724 

9,740 

7,227 

54,383 

38,746 

10,223 

11,297 

9.667 

27,056 

29,890 

8.244 

7,836 

7,733 

6.563 

12. 919 

24.858 

7,080 

4.607 

13,671 

41,773 

26,002 

18, 534 

17,219 

15, 3.")7 

34,6r>l 

13, 861 

8,4(« 

16,641 

32,630 



% 

u 

CO 



223,209 

12, 136 

262 

279 

9,416 

11,599 

10,023 

1,361 

643 

40 

25,270 



5,723 

3,039 

1,506 

533 

44, 052 

1,748 

12,223 

3,200 

560 

12,035 

22,610 

1,519 

5,659 

17,429 

18,945 



932 

365 

3,171 

8,072 

26,999 

62 

30.820 

12.269 

1,788 

1,700 

2,270 

271 

13,070 

12, 146 

556 

669 

1.519 

17, 495 

6.688 

249 

83 

3,470 

30.211 

38.252 



563 

74 

79, 627 

380 
21,725 
14,063 



98.040 
562 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
33 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
63 
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STATE OF VIRGINIA 



AGRICULTURE. 



1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
€ 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
SO 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

SO 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 



COUNTIES. 



Accomack.... 
Albemarle.... 
Alexandria . . . 

Alleghany 

Amelia 

Amherst 

Appomattox.. 

Angnsta 

Barbonr 

Bath 

Bedford 

Berkeley 

Boone 

Botetonrt 

Braxton 

Brooke 

Brunswick — 

Bnchanan 

Buckingham.. 

Cabell 

Calhoun 

Campbell 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles City.. 

Charlotte 

Chesterfield... 

Clarke , 

Clay 

Craig 

Culpcpcr 

Cumberland . . . 

Dinwiddle 

Do<ldridge 

Elizabeth City. 

Essex 

Fairfax 

Fauquier 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Fluvanna 

Franklin 

Frederick 

Giles 

Oilmer 

Gloucester 

Goochland 

Grayson 

Greenbrier 

Greene 

Greenville 

Halifax 

Hampshire .... 

Hancock 

Haniy 

Hanover 

Harri><on 

Henrico 

Henry 



Highland 

Isle of Wight. 
Jackson 



PRODUCED. 



%3 

o 

I 



^ 



38 

30 

477 



9 

656 

25 



8 
21.964 



•i 



cs o 

9 

a 



15 

183 

819 

1,698 



10 



35 



25 
560 



64 



155 



701 

66 

7,030 

14,733 

6,098 

1,247 

1,074 

145 

511 

5^3 

3,910 



200 
4 

358 

538 

6 

100 

5,900 



4 

80 

320 

176 

4,304 

49 



74 
2,816 



I.- 

o 





178 
10 



3 
199 



247 
70 



30 
11,977 



44 



3 

8,310 

771 

2,947 

8,990 

6 

382 

5,681 

2,939 

1,157 



13,463 

12,380 

509 



3 

24,118 

13,422 

6,214 

99 

6,563 

69 

200 

14,500 



2,731 



$16,435 

16.686 

1,915 

3,225 

320 

8,052 

4,062 

15.229 

4,230 

2,728 

26,452 



4,531 

7,003 

3,083 

8,497 

4,595 

215 

571 

12,125 

1,895 

2,930 

853 

9,099 



4,830 
904 

1,205 
335 

5.736 
575 



3,145 
25 
4,210 
756 
6,715 
2,387 
5,473 
5,191 



17,257 
7,518 
3,477 
2,946 
3,075 



16,374 



430 

676 

6,739 

15,563 

9.411 

6.330 

835 

6.817 

3.895 

6.019 



32,145 
9,281 



o 

s 

o 

I 

.9 



431 



44 

85 

406 

1,037 

1,168 

12 



2,207 



221 
5 



352 
205 
20 
603 
736 
9 



1,351 

4.763 

59 



5 
309 

817 
271 



98 

92 

1,155 

30 



293 
94 

550 

64 

24 

2 

549 
83 



23 

5.036 

894 

195 



85 

371 

5 

1,534 

698 



767 
30 



1 






$100 

787 

28.970 

237 



9,242 
180 
890 



140 
600 



15 

22 

1,615 



234 
7,330 



45 

75 

643 

10,344 



38 
195 



4,903 
155 
5,795 
700 
13.605 
667 
110 



124 
1,289 

100 
1,227 



130 

2,361 

350 



2,430 



300 
50 

53,645 
57 

80,380 



2,875 
21 



o 
a 



o 
cu 

it 

•»» 


n 



45,158 

206,738 

10,375 

44,745 

59.743 

112,779 

79,897 

451,305 

161,637 

44,346 

347, Oil 

160,069 

59.363 

135.030 

43,772 

140, 326 

68,339 

33,510 

93,577 

45,230 

61,030 

107,884 

82, 349 

80,390 

31,170 

80,385 

08.073 

67,905 

27,808 

31,544 

107,370 

54,350 

63,764 

66,554 

29.640 

33,837 

163,166 

284,005 

82,082 

85,676 

76,336 

158,337 

215,758 

64,767 

77,274 

41,465 

61,479 

93,350 

151,156 

50,355 

18,053 

143, 795 

239,360 

135, 446 

103,603 

104,327 

155, 419 

68,336 

88,801 

90,383 

35,733 

111,506 



I 



/3 



468 



15,103 

8,543 

484 

1,150 

952 

12 

3,069 

175 

3,564 



40 
20 



219 
22 



6,338 



15 
190 



2,251 
533 



800 



3,510 

4,315 

50 

4,798 



846 

5,584 

3,561 

587 

400 



3,904 
8,151 



3,565 

693 

2,336 



15,400 
50 



4,968 
3 



O 

a 



6^628 
1.815 
1,209 

323 
1,870 

4G1 
21,687 
6,817 
2,015 
6,297 
8,031 
74 
4,603 

795 

5,443 

6,387 

11 

1,015 

969 

935 
1.729 
3,233 
2.629 



s 

1' 



o 



809 



33 



367 

491 

3,126 

17 

1,969 

4,765 

159 

349 
2,624 

630 

145 

8.068 

11.736 

9.18 
2,767 

590 
2.798 
7.777 
1.816 
2.495 
2.568 
1,769 
3,157 
5,718 
1,033 
11 

104 

11,366 

3,402 

4,688 

2,167 

11,734 

2,109 

1 

4,529 

852 
1,746 



160 

14 

8,342 

42 

51 

578 

S.439 



1,082 

8 

33 



56 

88 

107 



691 



253 
951 



4 
19 



58 
296 
11 
60 
58 
366 



9 

s 

m 
S 

c 



1.370 



3C3I 



«; 

238 
2,942' 

244' 

121 ! 
2.946, 

522' 



1.101 I 
50 

298' 
10' 
15 
98 
33. 

16 ; 

880' 

61 I 

3S0, 



101 



145 



383 
634 



114 
17 



234 

i.6ed 

274 

469 

19 

300 





911 
183 


4,419 
1.006 




10 


Sid 




260 


•27 




134 


4^ 




51 


539 




173 


Iff; 




12 


195 




863 


93j 




80 


250 




84 


3je 




12 


u 




17 


76 




30 








23 


10 




9 


21 


1 


9 


23S . 



c 

a 
S 
6 



a 



!j 
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STATE OF VIRGINIA. 



AGEICULTUEE. 



™,,.c». 


i 




IIKDP. 


1 
1 


j 


i 


! 

1 




i 

i = 
11 

1 


1 = 


i 


1 

& 
1 


1 
1 




i 

h 
1 


4 

r 


1^ 
li 






*,3U0 


seu 


S.»l 

5.asa 


ISl 










ao 


s 


C.C54 

KD 
3.945 
S.!JKI 

10.751 

1.831 
MK4 

5a,!wa 

13,2=9 

6,iao 

7,010 

94. Doe 

ai057 

T.H9 
11,001 
3.MI 

16,118 

SO 

11,218 

0.«I3 
6,594 

isoo 

1.393 

as 

B.9i7 
41 IW 

*'.l4i 

30^415 
£1.013 

3.atl 

5.449 
iOWl 

45*5 
S,K«3 

1^940 
«,«! 
6.994 

a,™ 


(2.1M 
19.t!» 


1154. TM 

907,939 

S,<BS 

•1.060 

113,331 
77.1*0 

en. 383 

33.450 

900,038 
93.555 
30,879 

Mi 397 
3*, 703 

136,857 
14301 

197.031 




■ 






















™ 










1.933 

«J 
46G 

<.9ia 
*.sse 

■.717 
S,1J» 

o,»ej 


3 

lae 

1,3W 




^m 




m 


174 
388 

1.1» 

3«8 
5,4W 

UO 
1.5T5 

CT3 

a,9fB 
1,133 

MO 

1,0M 
l,tl!l 


4.550 

S,TM 

4a,i!a 

16.201 
29, -iK 





















iw 


















■ 


















«,Q0!! 

*.09a 




5.91S 
















XX 










,0 










ira 












■ 












B,6W 

3S0 

3,7W 

fore 

S,6SD 


39U 




iLSsa 




3,0» 
ilOO 

0.S41 
l.Tft! 




B,a!« 

5.330 






WO 














10 




HOI 














a» 










Ml 






19,713 
5,141 
15,554 

4,518 
6,038 
W.45L 

100 
19,91U 












S.3(4 




70 


2» 


in 






60 














3,013 
6,»ll 




90 


4.039 


_, 
















































ll.iS3 


US 


' 






13a 




33,269 :m 
K34V]Sa 














18 






a,ai 


ni 












l,Ofil 
71 
433 

H9 
330 
09 


















1 
















101 




1 




S,731 
3,IOJ 
l.«0 


IS 

in 

333 
M 




l.MB 
3.a3S 




*!7 


10,50^ 
4 071 

4,B71 


IS. 397 
39,NI 
114. H9 
91. 101 
97.789 


31 


1 . 










» 


9US 


■ 






















SIS 


IS 
10, Wl 


31 






9,300 


133 




1,»3 












30l7W:39 
86.510 M 
6^491 ■» 
S30.1w!3i 
44.im» 
38.631 ! to 

ie.«6 n 








1,338 
89 












99 

ea 

4.301 
1,1TO 

su 

3» 
4*3 

300 
3W 

10 
C8 
91" 
190 

11 

3,3t; 

1,«3 


1S.5.-.4 
KH 

13. TUT 
10,505 

3U,736 

8.717 
S.IM 
3.r7i 
a',4!l3 
23.013 
6,129 

«7M 




1 








SO 




■.on 






S,7M 
3,005 

11.3U6 
Wl 

17, SI I 

Bia 

«,T75 












SOi 




T.13I 
SO 




sat 

OK 


!t<31 




IS. 


















' 


31 

173 




«s 

139 










li.ca 


9^5«|<l 
O^W 14 
21.IW « 
70^391 |t( 






























aoa 


S81 
3S0 






















30 










Ta,fi» 




4,001 












49 949 90 




















*,«n 

1,301 

ioo 

3.317 


107 

lis 


' 










S57,81U'ai 




1,41D 

764 

3I,G33 




in 


=93 


















7.WU 


Tl.fiJS SI 












im] a.*B 


Iffi 




1^.9= 




» 


iu.au 


TA«3 S7 










7, MB 
330 

e.4n 


77 










107.290 S> 






ISiVOt 




_S,I» 


s; 


«.3U 1 Ro«> 


1 






I 


1 




4,va 




113 
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STATE OF VIRGINIA. 



AGRICULTURE. 



G3 
G4 
65 
6G 
C7 
Cd 
09 
70 
71 
79 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
83 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
68 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
91 
95 
9C 
97 
9H 
99 
lOU 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
lOG 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 



CX)UNTIES. 



Jamm City 

JefTcriKin 

Kanawha 

King Qrorfpc . . . 
King and Qu»;<*n 
KInffWillium... 

LancakUT 

lA-e 

Lewif 

Logan 

London 

Lonlia 

Lnnenbnrg 

McDowell 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Maiton 

MatthewM 

Mecklenburg — 

Mercer 

MiddlcKX 

Monongalia 

Monroe 

Muntgomery 

Morgan 

XuDM'mund 

X('liK>n , 

New Kent 

NicholuH 

Nurfollc 

Northumpton 

Northniuberluiid. 

Nottoway 

Ohio 

Orange 

Pago 

Patrick 

Pendleton 

PittMylvauia 

PlcaaautM 

PocahuntuB 

Puwhutiiu 

PrcBton 

Prince Ejlwanl . . 
l*riuco Ge<»rge . . . 
Prince Willisim . . 
PrincesB Anno . - . 

Puljwkl 

Putnam 

Ruleigh 

Randolph 

Itappahannock . . 

Kichmoud 

Ritchie 

llounc 

Roanuko 

Rockl)rid(,'u 

Rockingham 

Rnuell 

Scott 

Shenandoah 



ACRES OF LAND. 






25,003 

85, 7a'» 

37. (*0 

70, VmI 

inp. 107 

99. 674 

34, 925 

72, 4(J5 

42,613 

17,367 

220, 2«» 

156. 950 

1 10, 9:J5 

4,641 

97,421 

81.0!>6 

59,136 

37.925 

29, 594 

1:J9, 840 

48,718 

36, 624 

J»2, 048 

106, 295 

72, jrja 

27. 147 

59, 7ii8 

liH,o:;(; 
4(;,3io 

31,911 
47. 9h5 
5(], 4(rJ 
54,459 
C7, 775 
37, 4J?7 

Un, 7 13 
5r^,43l 
58.061 
81,184 

217. 156 
15, 809 
74,019 
68,516 

92, G<a 

loy, 5:j6 

6:1,777 

97,:J53 

57, 612 

59, 003 

31,239 

11,632 

48, 249 

103,680 

52, 094 

38, 227 

19. 767 

58.306 

i:w, 2:J6 

2;X), WXJ 

93, (m 
73,693 
76,041 



► 
o 

Ok 

a 
-a 



52, 715 
24,348 

170, 0<3 
42, 743 
76. 925 
64. 2:w 
:tf,7l2 

170, 192 
69. 731 

220,8>i8 
75, K76 

132. 8rt) 

142.546 
64,rj9 

115,801 
93,6:17 
62,543 
66,315 
19,838 

202. 643 

237,774 
31,655 
86, 310 

1&'), 66l» 

ii:j,2<jo 

4H, 116 
112,7.V) 
15-,»,91?< 

I,425.'>7 
H1.7'.»4 
40, (H^ 

5:1. :iiK) 

88, 8<X) 

17. :i5:i 

6:1. 600 
108, if[YJ 
220, 642 
332, b^2 

36, 798 
754, 3(h3 

75, 213 
195. 351 
106. 151 

e:i, 809 

76. 746 
75,140 

114,446 

89, 789 
105, 313 
278, 083 

46, 7(a 
43,(kK) 
165, 372 
105,808 
133, 079 
200,886 
145,165 
119,117 
226, 155 
88.910 



m 

a 

• S 

S ► 

ii _ 

"5. ►» 

E t 



LIVE STOCK. 



i 

o 



- I 



$1,011,340 
5,652.143 
1,895,918 
1. 93:1. 469 
2. 454, 7«»8 
2. 5'S8. 250 
1,307,441 
2,7(^.021 
1,327.743 

S-V, 4 13 

10. 508, 21 1 

4,461.8:16 

2, 2:h», 1*79 

100, 655 
2, 816, (>20 
3,115.337 
2. 489. 909 
1, 951. 283 
1,450.460 
3. 606, 956 
1, 540, 185 
1. 145, 060 
2.884,916 
3, 768, 775 
3, 0«W, CM) 

479, 987 
1,680,-JlO 
4,009. ."A) I 
1.:j; 11.275 
3, «^I7. -J.V.) 
2, 1 K). 252 
2. 181, 150 
1,701.017 
1,729,186 

2, 42:i, 5 Jt) 

3, 779, 2119 
2, 1*»2,549 

1, L'78, 8(J5 
1,606,5:12 
5, 7a), 940 

619,220 
2,051.780 
2, 100. 284 
2,257,:n4 
2,957,131 
1,947,415 
2,37:1,100 
l,8GO,486 

2, 337, 220 
1, 2CS, 51>2 

414,072 
1, 628, 295 
2,860,410 
1, 270. o:j7 
1, 500. 620 

531,702 
2, :J2.1. 226 
5,785,123 
9,718,613 
2.;J2I,483 
2, 085. 722 
4, 035. 255 



|t28,609 

119.176 

34.216 

56. 531 

57, 015 

80,172 

60,143 

42, 785 

2:1, 582 

9,790 

238, 264 

108, 245 

62,I»61 

2,oe8 

91.:J77 

55. 057 

58, 2(» 

37, 761 

34.214 

I>9, 175 

3:1,844 

31, mi 

5I»,257 

7:i, H17 

67, xn 

27,i«:U 
42.312 
80,798 
5.">, 4(r2 
4:1.651 
40. KKi 
47, 720 
58. tV2i 
47, 567 
50,610 

104, 2(;6 
80. 420 
2:1, 296 
47, 8:J8 

131,565 
12. 752 
31>, 9:j7 
70, 369 

1(K), 929 
61.741 
74, tr74 
63, :U)Ct 
40, 880 
42. 15-1 
33,717 
9,354 
20,880 
6(J, 023 
32, 889 
31,083 
12, 179 
61, OIK) 

10i», 223 

262. 506 
46. 8(m; 
49,095 
99.133 



358 
3.421 
1,402 

921 
1.088 
1,089 

641 
3,167 
1,017 

885 
7,500 
2,41*5 
1,»»7 

8,385 
3,7(a 
2,413 
1.355 

584 
2.718 
1.552 

507 
3,904 
3.216 
2,161 

972 
1.429 
2, :.05 

GH> 

1.466 

1, 21«9 
833 
978 

1,441 

2, 4l>3 
2,353 
1,214 
2.513 
4, 285 

616 
1,()88 

1, 1<J5 

3, 3-J6 
1,456 

59O 

2, VJO 
1,(W7 

1, 4:10 
1,229 

486 
1.189 
2,593 

770 
1, 724 

78:1 
1,4:K) 

4,:ft^i 

7,874 

2, 726 
3,335 
2, 52(i 



JO 

"3 

a 



I 

-< 



S 

M 



O 






338 

128 

153 

616 

M5 

879 

SOO 

312 

12 

S3 

105 

1,037 

396 

8 

76 

54 

8 

75 

153 

783 

37 

824 

32 

47 

66 

6 

303 

372 

458 

V, I 

314 I 

I 

2(h; 
3:16 

311 

3 

325 

19 

285 

I 

864 

1 

53 
724 

41 
5:J2 
763 

93 
207 

31 
114 



5 



17 
117 
23:1 

36 

26 
174 
298 

11 
3(J1 
170 

82 i 



2,316 

1,889 
l^SOB 
1.880 
1,G39 

803 
3,287 
1.908 
1.505 
5,809 
3,050 
8,315 

573 
8,023 
4.609 
8,501 
1,254 

838 
3,830 
8,818 

916 
3,881 
3,058 
8,406 
1,006 
1,641 
2,776 
1.174 
1, 728 
2,084 
1,325 

1, 580 
1,228 
1,408 
2,071 
1,700 
1,988 
3,423 
5,401 

725 

2, 447 
1,448 
4.993 
1,938 
1,150 
2,259 
1,418 
1.611 
1,507 

744 
1,760 
2,189 
1,176 
2,117 
1,011 
1,544 
4,046 
6. 01 1 

3, 832 
3,852 
2,071 



394 
135 
1,047 
1,035 
1,966 
1.182 
818 
914 
364 
827 
STl 
2,058 
1, 1*17 
25 
545 
654 
573 
616 
839 
1,421 
199 
737 
680 
407 
431 
16 
571 
1,283 
5«0 
505 
274 
584 
1, 5C»7 
881 
246 
1, 1!>9 
73 
573 
11 
1,814 
211 
246 
812 
591 
1, 103 
557 
502 
202 
311 
024 
128 
237 
422 
1,309 

247 

218 

279 

50 

5;w 

807 
31 



1,284 

4,071 

3, aw 
1,7a; 

2.a!2 
2,3tt» 

i.aT7 
5. one 

5^452 
3.513 
14.501 
4,377 
3,845 
785 
3.S06 
5,fiW 
3. 113 
3,866 
1,249 
(vae8 
4.129 
l.OGO 
7,090 
9,181 
5,429 
1.709 
3.718 
3,141 
1, 442 
4. 5:3 
4. 721 
2,526 
l,9i>9 
2. 248 
1,380 
4.393 
3.176 

2,9;» 
6.372 
8.348 
1,300 
5,471 
2,243 
5.846 
2,807 
1,306 j 

3.:m j 
6,808 ; 

3,887 

8^ 8^1 

1.311 

6,106 

7,234 

1.820 

3,409 

1.625 

2,965 

9,227 

13,299 

8,839 

4,854 

4,340 



w 
TS 

ia 
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IS 

'At: 

4C 

«-.e 

i'A 

44 

he 

LD.. 

KS 
t5 

1ft HS 
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IS 
13^ 
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Illii 
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iv 
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LIVE STOCK. 



a 

s 

CO 



4,794 

15.044 

10.135 

5,257 

9,096 

8, tm 

5,t73 

29,t)68 

4,554 

9,197 

S3. 153 

16,250 

13,228 

2.4(3 

13,767 

9.985 

8,447 

8,294 

6,708 

90,550 

11.308 

4,497 

8.038 

10,172 

14,224 

3,300 

27,520 

17,002 

6.970 

12,390 

16,038 

10,335 

8,&I8 

8,207 

3. 244 

11.804 

10.083 

13,522 

5,744 

SS,386 

2,386 

5.099 

8,051 

8,854 

7,613 

8,680 

7,937 

18,295 

8,878 

8,064 

3,663 

3,267 

10,623 

8,064 

7,891 

4.;)80 

8,021 

18.762 

37,307 

17,989 

S7,450 

8.905 



o 

•a 

> 



0/ 



PRODUCED. 



$125. 593 
466, 1G8 
107, 224 
203,691 
252,349 
232.290 
131, 475 
447. 142 
225.500 
161, 490 
1,182.355 
556.856 
360,642 

33,785 
321,897 
4(i6,254 
280,860 
352,063 
127,970 
481.246 
244,954 
110.887 
454,070 
500. 2(58 
378, 313 
111,439 
244. 452 
352,344 
170,821 
334.820 
251.378 
208,875 
199.83:} 
215. 527 
253,090 
448,384 
288,509 
202,808 
371,228 
700,695 

84,275 
328,002 
273,279 
461, 133 
297,433 
228,861 
318,445 
290,847 
288,451 
185,995 

69,038 
244,857 
407, 815 
148,261 
213, 147 

86,180 
254,689 
652,309 
1, 139. 690 
496,824 
425,310 
366,153 



.c 

ao 

a 



57,220 

422,514 

76.305 



116 

107, 

148, 

80, 

49, 

27, 

11 

396, 

258 

86 

1 

99, 

50 

74 

108, 

46 

161 

43 

59 

49, 

84 

118, 

19, 

15 

78 

03, 

12, 

5 

39, 
92, 

9*4 

20, 

186, 

102, 

19 

11 

184 

22, 

8, 

111 

8 

79, 

133, 

54 

23, 

69, 

78, 

6, 

7, 

89, 

89, 

27, 

21 

175, 

193, 

358 



009 
357 
094 
862 
993 
191 
025 
297 
265 
332 
041 
639 
894 
759 
839 
677 
825 
131 
939 
124 
805 
271 
404 
022 
306 
592 
894 
924 
886 
441 
213 
048 
022 
149 
571 
475 
112 
785 
774 
841 
933 
521 
294 
069 
147 
676 
796 
700 
675 
275 
167 
582 
897 
043 
338 
653 



56.058 

62,337 

172,292 



•S 



15,198 

198 

6,723 

2,057 

2,677 

90 

4, MO 

579 

530 

28,946 

213 

340 

285 

19,663 

1,159 

2,830 

330 

8 

165 

5,021 

140 

4,999 

1.3, 422 

5,956 

;6,082 

125 

7,932 

87 

6,128 

425 

50 

509 



5,639 

3,538 
27,438 
10,788 
11,927 

3,465 
319 

9,787 



10,778 



15 
11,403 



4,894 

43 

1,825 

3,126 

38,649 

2,223 

369 

705 

3,133 

18,889 

45,363 

10,287 

5,179 

10,635 



1 

I' 



119.460 
358,267 
274.943 
307.660 
425,423 
400.660 
179,805 
582,648 
136,677 
199,385 
931,465 
383,683 
294,520 

20.445 
363.360 
214.706 
241,911 
264.813 
167, 813 
461,290 
131,654 
163,467 
339,024 
216. 5L3 
256.735 

47,575 
411,975 
339,075 
196,350 
103,193 
454, 116 
377,205 
245,983 
318, 207 
138.430 
313, 897 
175, 168 
185,202 
122,997 
519, 374 
102,172 

48,229 
280,611 

71,063 
233,833 
305,135 
188, 270 
369,070 
202,910 
197,700 

39,301 

56,225 
299,356 
325,265 
147,785 
100,074 
152,803 
423,953 
684,339 
397,197 
513,829 
195,778 



3 



o 



18,573 

54,798 

45.430 

27,675 

14.221 

90.736 

11,623 

97,991 

12,418 

11,067 

188, 717 

165,111 

132,631 

2,215 

44. 110 

86,409 

133,617 

6,462 

24,060 

172,633 

55,843 

7,046 

126,198 

59,265 

87,992 

10,122 

26,065 

91,646 

33,367 

36,613 

20,746 

222,995 

15.909 

58,473 

82,101 

69,569 

21,384 

55,745 

16,516 

259,053 

7,395 

26.612 

134,335 

104, 317 

122,126 

32,037 

96,489 

54,247 

30,930 

16,355 

11,713 

90,248 

45,069 

7,133 

14,978 

8,743 

81,813 

138,298 

138,010 

100,809 

93,189 

45,289 



a 



s. 

o 



10 



190 



40 



100 
20 



225 



655 



85 



a 
I 



Xi 

o 



2,030 

6,700 

338,264 

53,660 

209,819 

397,403 

6,380 

38,163 

82,910 

13,545 



4,798,087 

4,272,081 

1,275 

480,475 

25,012 

10.500 

21,996 

1,076 

6, 631, 850 

183.554 

31,950 

1,380 

133,019 

727,995 

2,234 

400 

2,833,618 

54,030 

14,470 

100 



7,527 
3,135,450 



1, 177, 703 

47,138 

655,454 

3,073 

7,053,963 

37,930 

190 

3,886,611 

185 

4,231,797 

565,090 

12,921 



141,662 

406,993 

34,827 

1,117 

38,380 

500 

18,606 

10,268 

935,341 

456,556 

153,304 

7,805 

16^773 



2-1 

a « 
o 

Vi 

a o 



«»4 

O 

I 
E. 

1 



4 
120 



30 



13 



A.. 

50 



100 



1,100 



3,305 
38,561 

8,200 
10, 1(» 
11,115 
12,096 

3,757 
19.056 
16.628 

8,536 
42,580 
16,422 
10.653 

1,297 
14.644 
22,922 
27,385 
11,840 

3,612 
18,380 
18.858 

5.625 
27,801 
30,784 
16,232 

5,931 

3,018 
12,272 

4,359 
15,539 

2,366 

7,273 

8.449 

5,348 

102,032 

23,459 

12,624 

6,832 
29,900 
19,929 

6,433 
93.041 
11,952 
47, 493 
10,153 

4,010 
94,327 

7,730 
15,387 

9,710 

5.839 
15,375 
93.338 

4,066 
17,647 

8,555 

8,056 
19,431 
36,294 
30,431 
23,107 
13,755 



I 

So 

s 
a 



6GB 

156 

397 

678 

6,069 

9,796 

1,272 

9,607 



114 
1,004 
4.263 
6,955 
25 
2,475 
1.078 

772 
73 
5.863 
6.678 
2.789 
1,363 
41 

475 
1, 762 

249 
49,373 
2,779 
1,796 
3.249 
15,662 
1.185 

593 
3,205 

144 
1,320 

274 

767 
2,350 
5,351 

190 



2,651 

107 

3,919 

1,783 

432 

18,383 

81 

634 

491 



99 

1,207 

410 

498 

357 

341 

5 

8,795 

981 



a 

JO 

5 o 

Xi 



4,750 

31,876 

12,352 

5,293 

6,583 

12,925 

7,150 

10,926 

9,822 

9,794 

43,953 

14.904 

9.506 

1.410 

13. 758 

12,618 

46,634 

11,873 

6,011 

10,633 

10,533 

5.530 

10,586 

12,692 

18.132 

7,806 

28,154 

14,773 

8,392 

16,528 

102.605 

40. 314 

8.725 

3.494 

21,449 

11, 123 

13,378 

15,454 

13.366 

93,553 

7,747 

13,090 

6,117 

44,655 

7,700 

8,727 

14. 445 

38,226 

12,898 

9,193 

3,719 

8.349 

15,817 

7,703 

19.490 

6.593 

9,334 

26.441 

39.269 

15,540 

13,494 

11,728 



1 



S o 
I " 

« 



7,393 



5.200 

3,756 

15. 114 

13,627 

12,406 

9,470 

473 

6,997 

180 

17.950 

94,989 

904 

8,776 

882 

692 

527 

20,949 

41,874 

395 

11,243 

565 

1,245 

rJ7 

119 

166,091 

9,451 

16,242 

16,450 

94,847 

82, 316 

23,136 

6,916 

833 

5,539 

3,383 

9,106 

56 

37,143 

911 



6,5T7 

95 

8,779 

14,447 

1,043 

53,127 

955 

9,063 

339 

30 

9,063 

10,834 

728 

1, 121 
1,568 
5.TJI 
9,270 
10,376 
9,431 



63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

79 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

89 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

93 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

106 

109 

110 

111 

113 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

123 

193 

194 
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83 
64 
65 
66 
67 
66 
69 
TO 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
U9 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 



COUNTIES. 



JameBCity 

Jeffenon 

Kanawha 

KiDgOeorge 

King aud Queen 
King William... 

Lancaster 

Lee 

Lewlf 

Logan 

London 

Loolia 

Lnneoburg 

McDoweU 

ICaditon 

Marion 

MarehaU 

Mason , 

Mat^wg 

Mecklenburg .... 

Mercor 

Middleiiex 

Monongalia 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Nonaemond 

Nelion 

New Kent 

Nicholas 

Norfolk 

Northampton 

Northnmberland . 

Nottoway 

Ohio 

Orange 

P*ge 

Patrick 

Pendleton 

PUtsylvania 

PleaBOnts 

Pocahontas 

Powhatan 

Preston 

Prince Edward . . 
Prince George . . . 
Prince William.. 
Princess Anne . . . 

Pulaski 

Pntnom 

Raleigh 

Randolph 

Rappahannock . . 

Richmond 

Ritchie 

Roane 

Roanoke 

Rockbridge 

Rockingham 

Roasell 

Scott 

Shenandoah 



I 

I 



617 



2 



618 



2,224 



ISO 



25 

161 
62 



10 



2 



2,072 



38 



357 



87 



62 



21 



15 
50 



1 

1,114 

1,243 

50 

23 

235 



PRODUCED. 



.9 

I 

g o 

.a 

& 



73 
39 

4 



18 

60 

402 

3,219 

24 

3,917 

60 

1 

104 

3 

9,651 

15,503 

52 



4,917 



13,798 
7,302 
3.388 
2,465 
25 
1,757 



9,940 
IGO 



125 



4,372 

8 

1,917 

1,161 

18,472 

15 

981 

14,232 

5 

95,357 



1,970 



1,084 

50 

2,972 

8,511 

3,494 

5 

5,061 

53S 

427 

2,199 

3,607 

1,053 

1,178 

610 



f 

I 



o 
« 



-a 



$821 

1,305 

2,047 

205 

100 

505 

1,223 

8,028 

2,812 

3,882 

3,823 

1,090 



100 
4,945 
11,703 
17,320 
6,739 
4,573 
8,155 



555 

9,376 

3,587 

5,000 

3.S38 

10.204 

3,721 

2,221 

5,516 

11,508 

742 

1,019 

10 

10, 174 



9,982 

15,668 

1,932 

5,074 

5,868 

95 

1,351 

40 

1,583 

1,800 

1,493 

5,253 

754 

9,519 

1,039 

431 

6,386 

109 

2,880 

2,380 

628 

13,782 

16,351 

16,494 

11,295 

553 



o 

a 

Q 



9 



45 
204 
390 

36 



71 
81 
21 



27 

91 

1,777 

945 



294 



14 
43 



86 

45 

5 

84 



30 

704 

23 

66 

1,397 



106 
18 

130 
33 



72 

64 

311 



480 

6 

289 



396 

12 

54 

50 

3 



90 
70 



268 
574 



1 
1,000 



i 



■«• OB 

•5 " 



S 



$890 
180 
860 
ISO 



137 
330 



4,386 

5 

15 



3,840 



91 



20 

20 

103 

20 

800 

270 

1,935 

243 

1,465 

13,733 

292,068 

25 

870 



14,420 



35 
2 



55 



25 



45 
7,325 



5,575 



11 



30 
104 

81 
150 



%4 

o 



o 





21,163 

131,684 

59,196 

31,335 

43,303 

48,331 

21,342 

100,995 

66,230 

48,247 

425,117 

93,860 

75,559 

6.407 

78,829 

226,852 

146,715 

67,337 

25,603 

97.310 

81,454 

25,755 

171,876 

112,753 

95,725 

61,152 

29,760 

96.807 

44,637 

110, 453 

36,737 

26,140 

29,248 

22,546 

128, 448 

88,195 

86,918 

62,155 

101,838 

192,392 

30,500 

121, 310 

43,950 

340,968 

67,288 

36,685 

96,535 

27,373 

70,652 

81,940 

22,644 

57,332 

77,665 

26,439 

92,337 

44, 116 

54,0T1 

199, 756 

427, 593 

135,940 

87,723 

134.827 



«4 

O 

•3 

I 

8 



255 



262 



7,272 

3,185 

60 

2,327 



70 

65 

8,293 

978 

200 



2,967 



6,116 

8,512 

5,248 

439 



60 
5,247 



770 



2,650 
262 

3,604 

2 

662 

6,225 



9,142 



700 

40 

4,574 



264 

2,030 

647 



153 

265 

473 

4,603 

6,485 

8,568 

1,217 

600 



o 
I 



9* 

1 



3 



1,165 
6.259 
1.B42 
5,096 



2,081 
16 
891 
4,416 
111 
12,835 
12,427 
31 
2 
2,563 
6,059 
3.363 
1,942 
508 
1,677 
2,531 
3 
6.353 
4.992 
3,808 
1,576 
58 
1,893 
309 
2,035 
3,198 



464 

57 

6,479 

2.380 

4,104 

278 
4,165 

471 

796 
3,800 
4,208 
5,306 

151 
3.529 
4,239 
1.740 
3,232 

997 

569 

5,590 

3.849 

2,111 

3,580 

1,072 

3,097 

9,638 

19,174 

1,466 

1.035 

6.455 



2.324 



88 

40 

3 

577 
13 
20 
20 

315 

5 

11 

15 



3 
34 



29 
335 
343 
252 
5 
161 



59 
10 



12 
21 



239 

1,497 

12 

10 

2 

10 

2 

57 

159 



55 



51 
21 



269 



25 

100 

432 

2,363 

4,716 

139 

55 

1,U0 



.a 

m 
9 



1 « 

o 



C 



2sl 
I 



91 



I 



78! 

253' 

4' 

1,16?' 

63,1 

160 ' 

o > 

606, 

^\ 

290 ; 

47 '. 



160 
SG3 



317 
1,01: 

or. 

6dI 

sj 

2S, 
4£ 



I 



27 



23 



247: 

459' 
419 
61 

£ 

If 
7? 

3; 



lO* 



6 

1,112 

]13 



135 
18d 

21; 

1.01? 

5ti, 
1.01. 



c 






STATE OF VXKGINIA. 



AOBICULTUBE. 



1^ 



II 



10,440 
3.9M 

e,oe8 
I, wo 



e.6a 
e.019 

i,3» 






u.ne 

U,3GS 
3.B3S 



83,139 
1S,TS3 



a035 


11.700 


oes 


10.714 


ana* 


17,888 


6.305 


10.143 


41,861 




as, 993 


4,238 



3,49) 

897 

3,183 
11.020 
B,9U 



410 

a. 034 



9,S7S 

11,797 



4.7U 
10.093 
9,817 



6^30S 
S3, 617 
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STATE OF VIRGINIA. 



AOBICULTUBE. 



125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
133 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 



COUNTIES. 



SiDTth 

Southampton. 
Spott«ylvanlA. 

Stafford 

Sony 

SOMOZ 

Taylor 

Tasewell . . . . , 

Tucker 

Tjrler 

Upshur 

Warwick 

Warren 

Washington . . 

Wajme 

Webster 

Westmoreland 

Wetael 

Wirt 

Wise 

Wood 

Wyoming 

Wythe 

York 

Total.... 



ACRES OF LAND. 



67,528 

131,963 

116,007 

62,377 

50,306 

126,088 

35,147 

65^722 

11,101 

39.794 

49,170 

12,093 

66^489 

110.552 

29,581 

5,732 

78,100 

31,332 

19,043 

21,181 

46,199 

9,923 

110,879 

28,030 



11,437,821 



145,162 
168,708 
117,059 

63,960 
123,922 
134,426 

32.900 
273,251 

43,559 

97,922 
101,626 

25,144 

45,165 
140,262 
144,839 
120,137 

55,415 
124,821 

94,124 
175,425 

94,229 

69,262 
163,234 

39,697 



19,679,215 



o 

I 



$2,626,469 
1,615,065 
2,394,424 
1,536,580 
1,082,056 
1,601,905 
1,090^010 
2,878,107 

279,308 
1,500^003 
1,665^426 

406,250 
2,205,979 
4,123,233 

893. 7SB 

203.722 
1, 931, 680 
1,176,511 

579,126 

506,618 
1,673,864 

234,595 
3,793,227 
1, 167, 320 



371,761,661 



a 

s ^ 

I 

"p. K 



$45,325 
77,852 
78,794 
46^085 
28,597 
71,496 
21,937 
56,406 

5,735 
35,696 
33,161 

9.486 
44,739 
95,392 
18,766 

2.814 
47.030 
20,687 
12,042 
13.648 
37,868 

7,142 
91,461 
27,505 



9.392,296 



LI7B STOCK. 



n 



2,459 
1,612 
1,687 
1,380 

629 
1,210 
1,137 
2.976 

448 
1,484 
1,955 

230 
1,405 
4,207 
1,240 

356 

976 
1,502 

874 

825 
1,899 

414 
3,205 

539 



287.579 



I 
1 

I 



182 
650 
834 



438 

708 

30 

212 

6 

20 

5 

155 

24 

335 

113 

2 

451 

4 

14 

40 

6 

15 

195 

230 



41,015 



i 



2.487 
2; 075 
2,403 
1,686 



1,788 
1,347 
4.002 

S36 
1,644 
2; 508 

480 
1.365 
4,289 
1,524 

G93 
1,546 
1,806 
1.086 
1,700 
2.197 

868 
3,597 

924 



i 



^ 



1,280 

1.343 

740 



1.118 
219 



78 
476 
305 
281 

80 



1,297 

89 

1.681 



310 
235 



99 
460 
609 



tf 
3 



i 

O 



6,239 
5,794 
2,629 
9,857 
1.654 
3^912 
2; 721 
11,291 
1,337 
2. 839 
4.690 



4.406 
6.790 
2,66 
972 
2. 083 
3.096 
1,589 
S.OBO 
2.706 
2.365 
7,939 
2.063 



t 

C 



is 

\n 

in 

4S 

an; 

ta, 

19 

149 
tfi 

%^ 
IS 

is 

&e 

i« 

:a 

IS 

us 



330,713 



97.879 



612^889 1,«I2 



STATE OF VIRGINIA. 



AGEIOCLTUEE. 



LIVESTOCK. 


™.™.». 


1 


■s 

1 


1 


1 
1 


1 


•i 

1 
1 


1 
1 


1 




1 
1 


) 

Is 

1 


1 
i 


i 
1 




1138S 


37<,105 
313, TOT 
204,073 

isa,an 

350,821 
163,864 
485, S» 

5S.M0 
503,707 
Ml. 523 

55,6Ba 
299,090 
5159,489 

44,304 
ai9,364 

110,417 
133,250 

si4,on 

BI,9B3 
. 411,815 

104.637 


99,78a 
ia,aw 

m305 

«l,91fl 

38, Tn 

PI. 359 

44,mD 

43,797 

18.878 
101, w 

119,389 
35,319 

125,990 

ST, tee 

11.108 
5.601 
38.334 


4.549 

4.KH 

3,9*7 


934,904 

572,995 
955,820 

201,890 
405,979 

78,001 
906,390 

19.955 
189,239 
149,498 

67,8TS 

864,586 
994,044 
95,609 
049,315 
180, 1» 
115,046 
113,995 

69i4» 


99, *9 
SB. 395 
89.365 

97,133 
63,449 
95,610 
97,421 

6,W9 
SS,519 
90,337 

5,015 
98,181 
1S6.795 
13.077 

3,100 
19,091 
96,775 

5^096 
19,438 
19,158 

9, SIS 
UT,7B8 
15.9*5 




94.090 

1.828, 400 
148,97! 
46, BK 

S9£a40 

3,139 
19,470 

11,223 

SO, 000 


9.563 


20.198 
8,596 
9,747 

nsTO 
1770 

10.145 

115,830 

93,707 
Si, 010 
1,500 

30,281 

3,982 

11. 907 

tz 

30,514 
3,497 




13,979 
90,995 
8,903 
14,085 

13,886 

4.346 

13,639 
!4357 
9,S77 

90,677 
8,898 
2,194 
7,008 

14.430 
8,769 
5,893 

4,ce4 

91,687 


306 

138. 9S4 
6,750 
5,784 
90.885 
58,503 
539 




38,«SS 


■»- 


107,355 
206 

6,415 

ia,seo 


190 






«. 




9357 








898 

1.147 
983 

1.719 




1,014 








ni 
















1,474 

469 
958 
583 
623 

410 

1,913 
9il59 


455 

10,491 

6m 

3,478 
2,899 

7,M3 

1,363 
1,53! 
297 
3,831 
199 
29,897 


















3,i58 








94. «» 

3.793 

1,097 

1.5S9 

909 

C7IT 

989 

91,368 

S3 




izvsa 

108,490 

K,6a8 


^ 


ITT 
















1 eai 






iin 






38.813 
84,989 
44,074 

ZXO 
166.365 

4,77B 
43.844 
71,600 






6. ISO 


TO 


33 


142 












ir 








18,198 
5,6J0 


» 


36 


'" 








i.m.m 


47, SCO, M9 


13,130,977 


944,330 


K,319,BSa 


M,ie6,7ao 


HZ» 


m 989, 319 


U7ST 


4810.019 


515.168 


H999.3BB 


1,060,817 
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STATE OF VIRGINIA 



AGRICULTURE. 



125 
126 
127 
128 
129 

lao 

131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
136 
139 
140 
141 
148 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 



COUNTIES. 



Smyth 

Southampton . . 
Spottsylvania . 

StafTord 

Sniry 

Sussex 

Taylor 

Tazewell 

Tucker 

Tyler 

TJpshnr 

Warwick 

Warren 

Washington... 

Wayne 

Webster 

Westmoreland. 

Wetael 

Wirt 

Wise.. 

Wood 

Wyoming 

Wythe 

York 



Total. 



1 



PRODUCED. 



%2 
O 

m 

S 

1 



18 
5 
5 

75 



329 



48 



74 



136 



16 
68 



2,020 



68,846 



•3 
I 



if ^ 

o 






4,651 

19 

615 

1,050 

4 



3,637 
3,980 
4.663 
5,202 
4,406 



848 

1,669 

75 

805 



7,664 
866 
806 

2,783 
946 

7,644 



478.090 



I 



18.477 

61,642 

10 

733 

12,577 

20.311 

2,686 



520 

11,997 

8,705 

30 

1,258 

16,374 

4,526 



7,510 
2.409 
1,882 
2,460 
1,045 
9,481 
1.275 



80a650 



^ 



563 



240 

30 

506 



63 
206 



296 

16 

420 



3 
272 



40,808 



I 



*^ o 

i! 
1^ 



$300 

3,293 



•3 

I 

S 



310 



259 



20 



46 



1,535 

38 

698 

996 



589,467 



88,285 
13.267 
51,775 
62.581 
10,915 
43,607 
80,357 

100,720 
17.057 

130,527 

126,350 
11,425 
90^410 

161, 169 
71,514 
11,587 
31,265 

124,342 
41,602 
42,833 
12,175 
22,855 

163,996 
40,442 



13,464,722 



11,367 



6; 499 

10,990 

757 

4,218 
14,000 



1,829 
6,923 



563 



317 
508 

938 



180 
9,006 



•g 






8; 879 
5^088 

870 
1,900 
1,705 
9^483 
3,180 
3,498 

738 
S;649 
3^270 

351 
8.561 
0,870 

631 



3,660 
1,791 
1,113 
198 
3.550 



^544 






980^898 



123 



5 

"S 

a 



I 



1.297 



e 
e 



ft 

■ 
a 
c 



18 
70 



11 

1 



420 
187 

8 



9 
28 
11 
20 
15 
464 

1 



445^133 36 968 



25 



S 



SM 

27 

144 

3S3 



597 

887 

4 



IS 



5 



78 

83 

«3 

103 

a 





I 



53.063 



HB 



STATE OP VIRGINIA. 



AOBIGULTUSE. 



PRODUCED. 


1 
1 




niMF. 


■s 

i 


■^ 


I 


1 
t 


II 

ii 


i 

'i 
1 


\> 


-s 

1 

s 

1 


1 

E, 

1 


1. 
II 

1^" 




i 

h 
1 


1 
1 = 


1 = 










SpSTB 


«. 




16,110 




i,an 


1.737 


400 
ESO 
60 
135 
S90 
089 

07 

1.839 
MS 


8.836 
1.88S 
H903 
9,000 

4!8!!0 
5.086 

11.3* 
*483 
6,014 
4,893 
H07S 

15,318 

10, m 


pa. 560 

ROM 

S.494 
SO. 003 

10,354 
17,545 

517,341 
11.697 
3.J57 


K1,53B 
858.383 
66,267 
53.J3t 
49,860 
130,560 
99.383 
74.7TS 

35.150 
3iai7 
19,645 
49,133 
lASSf 
40.841 
6,439 
43.613 

92.749 

ai.GBa 

14,740 
34, MS 
































30 










.«, 




8 




























inn 






























1,951 
8. MI 

10. «« 


ei 

S89 

8a 

310 




a, 753 

37,091 
10,008 

iaao 

18^639 




990 

B,7(e 

378 


].seo 

1,088 

48 

11,900 

i3IS 












































175 
























e.xn 


at 

IS 

no 

SB 








S30 

3«fi 














SO; 01ft 
3,389 




*,339 
10^134 






1,0(» 






































ftesa 

1.S35 
7.*5S 
360 
<S61 
13.119 


317 


* 


loisn 

*,BB7 
3.470 

3,500 
13,707 




1.053 

J60 


B.S70 

11.584 

a. 164 


E36 

1,915 

1,601 
338 


S.S07 

13,374 

600 

IB. 064 

7,934 


6.049 
10.030 

90,038 
1,890 








10 

TO 




















111 








£S3 
8,5W 












» 


» 




fi37 






























.—i- . 










.!» 


9.588 


«97,B0e 


32,091 


fiS5 


038,100 




».eos 


ffii,97a 


HB60 


.,431.», 


1.576.aj7 


11,491,097 
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STATE OP WISCONSIN 



AGRICULTURE. 



1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
U 
IS 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
SO 
31 
83 
83 
94 
25 
26 
37 
28 
39 
30 
31 
33 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
SO 
51 
58 
S3 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 



COUNTIES. 



Adams 

Ashland 

Bad Ax 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Bnmette" ... 

Calnmet 

Chippewa . . . 

Clark 

Colmnbla 

Crawford 

Dallas* 

Dane 

Dodge 

Door 

Doaglas 

Dnnn 

Eaa Claire . . 
Fond da Lac 

Orant 

Oreen 

OreenLake . 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee... 
La Crosse . . . 
Lafayette ... 
La Pointe . . . 
Manitowoc .. 

Marathon 

Marquette . . . 
Milwaukee . . 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Outagamie . . 

Ocaukee 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Racine 

Richland 

Rock 

Saint Croix. . 

Sank 

Shawano.... 
Sheboygan . . 
Trempeleau . 
Walworth . . . 
Washington . 
Waukesha... 

Waupaca 

Waushara . . . 
Winnebago.. 
Wood 



Total. 



ACRES OF LAND. 



47,404 
685 
39,066 
10, 149 
13,2^ 



27,744 

4,318 

9,173 

185,548 

9,731 



279,124 

235,642 

2,343 

287 

7,308 

8.356 

285,899 

163,551 

190,229 

85,386 

80,618 

15,263 

189,611 

24,631 

108, 113 

23,758 

31, 189 

U4,620 

293 

26,177 

2,971 

45,009 

65,913 

25,858 

4,574 

29,523 

63,882 

5,271 

13,969 

3,159 

23,255 

137,161 

33,627 

256,309 

19,488 

93,236 

553 

107,833 

11,509 

212,898 

115,022 

165,492 

26,822 

43,455 

86,161 

1,403 



3, 746, 167 



43,443 
14,016 
108,046 
25,074 
43,695 



63,279 

6,412 

17,234 

152,859 

31,322 



301,566 

184,009 

14,566 

3,125 

20,306 

22,625 

122,217 

338,954 

122,639 

72,177 

189,722 

38,780 

93,266 

61,814 

53,760 

87,705 

68,983 

120,908 

1,689 

40,936 

17,395 

102,776 

48, 713 

58,305 

13,188 

63,338 

54,313 

80,185 

43,939 

9,633 

56,663 

44,569 

103,494 
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L'Eau qui Court 

Mtnrick 

Ncnuiha 

XuckolU* 

Otoo 

Pttwnoo 

Platte 

Mudiion* 

Polk* 

RichardMon 

Sulluo 

Sarpy 

Shortoi* 

WiwhliigtoQ 



Total. 



ACUKS OP LAND. 



•3 
it 

> 

Cm 

s 



1,593 



150 
lC.9fi3 

455 
1,229 

IGI 
2,897 



983 
1,737 
5,551 



1,075 



8:{d 

2,503 

40 



4G0 

:m 

209 
25.080 



20,890 
3, 475 
2,676 



11,601 
30 



4, 497 



^18,789 



> 

o 

u 
C 

a 



2,941 
9,258 



o 
o 

9 

•3 

> 



$14,300 
41.41K) 



256 

30,014 

3,960 

4,357 

1,916 

11,416 



4,180 
518, 35^1 

8,590 
21,800 

4,120 
57,950 



4,668 
12.022 
34. 7i.7 



1,281 



4,772 

10, 6,18 

ICO 



2,100 

3, i:j2 

1,711 
40,047 



12,380 

40, 155 

305,510 



18,595 



23,150 

60,822 

1,000 



11,000 

7,210 

6,500 

392,655 



a 

a 

* o 

ft. "3 

e > 

ij _ 

B V 

— a 

s o 



ea 

U4 



$1,510 
3,705 



305 

23.421 

1.225 

32,300 

750 

7,(m 



1.815 
4.316 



11,093 



1,7S6 



2,940 

4,661 

150 



1, 965 

733 

375 

21,130 



190,223 
14,986 
17, 195 



45,412 

450 

33,671 



1, 369, 770 
01,300 
35,260 



18, 862 



512,425 



352,505 



313, 753 



27, 815 
4,938 
6,123 



20,958 

260 

14,710 



127, 950 



3,878,326 



9,040 



205,664 



LIVE STOCK. 



t 

£ 

o 



.s 

"3 

a 
3 

8 
S 



14 
56 



3 

674 

31 

63 

5 

130 



15 



8 



31 
73 

264 



4 

13 



•r 



21 

8 

9 

117 

3 



28 

12 

10 

717 



5 

Q 



15 
19 



875 
142 
106 



263 

3 

12 



z 

XX 



31 
138 

9 
819 

67 
116 

13 
309 



a 

M 

O 

to 

a 

% 



45 

127 



115 
119 
340 



GG 
3 

86 

224 

9 



G6 

8 

11 

9G4 



1,304 
298 
199 



565 

15 

338 



91 



691 

41 

449 



137 



4,449 



4G9 



270 



6,993 



14 

482 
78 
8o 
27 

171 



64 

83 

206 



73 

4 

117 

139 

11 



C8 
42 
24 



6,496 
183 
176 



723 

29 

246 



221 



12.594 






5 



I 
» . 



13 



I 

1,X4 
I 
72 . 

r«7 

I 
3t4J 



H2 

11-1 
419 



•J 

9 

i 

1,0© 



1.-.95 
403 
312 



l.CW 

1* 

544 



4L' 



17, «8 



i^ 



& — 

2 —- - 

63 - 

lei , 
10 



*No returns. 
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AGEICCLTFEE. 



i.ivr. STiifK, 


PBODL-CED. 


1 




i 

i 


i 


1 

i 


i 
1 


I 
1 


i 

1 


i 

il 

1 = 


I 
1 


i 

1 


■ i 
i ' 1 




■,„ 


{.-.,^-,.1 
15, wy 


645 


,= 


10.200 

an, 015 


set) 










Elj 














M) 


' 


















^ 


1. 1« 

7, ;■.'• 

31. 3"^ 


703 




SK.BOO 
SJ.JTU 


13. ere 










Ij 


aas' 


1 




1,K0 




S» 




1,139 


soioo 




lai 






■ 
















1 091 ' 






21 










1 
















,..,.. 1 














,1 


»] 


io.a« 

ll.ttH 


2.38 
e,J33 




S.OM 

j:i.(aB 

TliWO 


a, 731 










™ 


3 lis 


jj 




















» 




™ 




» 


■^"l 


" 








i-r 


i.ksri 

3.(411 
?.'.0I7 


- 




uoai 






' 






» 


i7"i ■ 
















1 










29,050 
41,323 














1 






.n 




m 










., 


1 
















3o' 


^ 





















1 




-™ 


7.SI5 


^^ 


!!!!!!!!. 


5,e.--o 

3,680 

n,iM 

2(H,SU 


•' 










=^ 


830 


„ 


























asso' 




3 331 


18.C77 


»■ 


*.ec* 










»> 


11 IC3 ' 


"1 












1 




3. SO] 




n.53C 
1.WI 


KK 


201,105 
CO, £03 
18,530 


u.rvi 










OH 

leo 


l,a« 1,0 


T 




l.*53 









3'l 






















1 
































W. M8 


6, IMS 


,„ 


101, DCS 


n,OT0 




1.530 




l.,Z! 


£S3 


11,517 ^ 6 










„ 




e,GM 




7J.010 


10,703 








307 


209 


naool 


















ex- 


....« 


7,7i5 




<:il03 


11,2:3 










333 


B-ilTB' 


T 














KL,3C:) 


i,iaB,r7i 


H7,«!T 


a, 195 


l.«i<!80 


71, MJ 




,™ 




xxa 


s.<e3 


IftilEBj 1C6 











TEEEITOEY OF NEBRASKA. 



AGKICULTUEE. 





CO UNTIES. 


™™„». 




1 


1 

r 

-3 


h 

S 
& 


1 
1 
i 


1! 


1 

1 


1 


1 


-i 

r 








. 


na 

30 






t300 


8.710 




495 
990 


1 










450 


i * 














1 








a, cm 








50 

59,561 
l.WO 
*.*25 

1,000 

14.350 






1 


' 




M 




■ 




1.S60 


344 
G89 


■ 1 'i 








1 








341 








1 i 














j ; 














i,a» 


1 




D 











1 








:;; 








5.KB 

ss.ira 




711 

SKI 

a. MB 


i 


IS 


Doto 


















» 




« 


2.365 


140 




, 










" 






'■ 








3.700 


eo 


191 






















nidi 




15 






£00 


GOD 

12.7™ 




<B1 




, 












1« 








Jo M 










.. 1 ..... 




K 














' 




La eulci' 












3,515 
500 




123 

aro 

a, 074 






K 


I-EimcralCimrt 
















■ 


























1,1M 






.tTO 


(4.481 


438 




1 




• 
















1,. 


5,8)0 


73 


=. 


-' 


D1,B05 
D,Hil 


5,500 


4,9e7 

1.S63 




, 


m 






, 












!!S 


















1 




























nitharflwn 


130 


1.979 








17,4^7 
220 


500 


C36 


























na 




=« 


i.l=e 


1,300 


i,D8a 






















40 


- 


» 


sio 


.0 


.,.™ 


iao 


1,7H 


1 










1,108 


ia,5!M 


'- 


=" 


10, CK 


342,541 


10,343 


M.45S 


" J ...' 


_ 






! 



TERRITORY OF NEBRASKA. 



AOniCULTUUE. 





PROUrCliD, 


1 

t 
i 
i 
i 

1 




■ 


iii.>ir- 


i 

\ 
1 


1 


1 

r 


1 




-■5 

1 
1 


i 
I 

1 


1 

2 






! 

I 


1 


r 




] 
















1 . 


i 




1 














.„ 




.. 




*.'.«'-• 




t 




.1 1 

























SO 




> 






: 




100 




0,315 

a 
see 




a.xu 


.„.» 




1 












i 1 


1 1 


1 












■ 


1 




". 







1 1 ■ 1 


1 




1 . 1 


1 








■__ 1 L_ _._!__ L ._.._ r ___.. 










" 








!= 








i. 








1 


^ 


" 


« 


:.o; ..-. 






1 


.. ' 1 


ji 




1 




1 


Kl 








l.-KO 




1 1 . 


1 1 


1 








ir 






1 1 


1 








1 








i 




1 


ffil 






1 .711 








1 




.. 1 






130 




1 




1 




• 1 












t 








1 


" 








Kin 

a 

14."!" 

4.ta\> 


"1 


1 






i 










1 1 






1 1 




'^' 




■n 




"1 




... 1 . 


S.171 




1 ! 


1 

1 1 


1 


-; 




.., 


1 ' 1 1 1 1 


S( 


■T 


{ ^ 1 1 1 1 i 




1 1 


1 1 1 1 






■ 


^ 


1 


::n 1 i \ 






i 




. t 






J 1 1 „., 

1 1 






on 1 .11. 913 


.| 












1 1 


III 1 1 




ysi 


-1 '■" 











11 




III 1 1 ,,,r 


10 


z :;;;' .„ 


as 


, 






-1 !■« 1 1" 1 — - ' »1J - 


1 . ^_ 








1 


" 
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TERRITORY OF NEVADA. 



AGRICULTURE. 



1 1 






• 




















a 
















ACRES OF LAND. 




a 






LIVE STOCK. 










• 


oS 


g 


^ o 

OB ^ 

c 


• 














COUNTIES. 


1 


<S 


S 










• 










a 




^ 

«» 


1^ 






B 


• 


M 


• 
















•' 




1 












S 


a 


U3 

3 


h 


o 


! 

•< 




o 


c 


7 


1 


Cftrson ••• 


14, 112 


41,98G 


$302,340 


$10,961 


541 


134 


947 


618 


3.104 

1 
1 




2 


Hnmboldt* 




3 


St. Mary 


20 






100 









2 


1 

1 

1 






Total 


14,132 


41,986 


302,340 


11,081 


541 


134 


947 


G20 


1 

1 

3.9W ' 

1 











AGRICULTURE. 





COUNTIES. 


PRODUCED. 




•2 



PQ 


Buckwheat, bushels 
of. 


Orchard products, < 
value of. 


• 
§ 

a 


1 

T ■a 

^ OB • 

r 


1 . 
& 


a 

1 


o 
1 


•d" ^j 

1 * 

jg 


1 ' 
5 j •=■ 

*£ 5 i : 

1 - 

5 » 

2 ; i 

w 1 


1 


Canon., 


1,W7 








$2,225 


7,700 




2.213 






s 


Ilamboldt* 












1 


3 


St,Mory 


50 


















• •••*-•••■ •■•• 

1 




Total 






















1,597 








2,225 


7,700 




2,213 




















'■ 






*No retarna. 
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AGBIOULTUBE. 



LIVE STOCK. 


PRODUCED. 


1 


1 

J 

1 
1 


i 


■s 

i 


1 


1 
1 


1 
s 

1 


1 

1 

1 


1 


■a 

1 

1 


i 
1 


i 

1 


^ 
'. 




J71 


1177, Sa 


3.381 


» 


.« 


« 




330 


" 


HWs 


« 












BS 


aa 






soo 






> 




























irai 


M 




..» 






J30 


15 


IV CM 


ma 













AGRICULTURE 















PltODtCED. 
















HKUP. 


i 

1 


1 
1 


1 

i 


1 

^^ 
1 


■s 

p 


t 

!i 


|i 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1^ 

s 

i 




1 


i 

h 

1 


13 
If 




























•wo 


IM« 


J 






















































1.S0O 






















































« 


>.sa 
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TERRITORY OF NEW MEXICO. 



AGBICULTURE. 



1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 



COUNTIES. 



Arizona 

Bernalillo . . 
DofiaAna . 

Mora 

Rio Ariba . . 
Santa Ana . 
SanU F6 . . . 
Sanllicnel. 

Socorro 

Taot 

Valencia ... 



ACRES OF LAND. 



a 

s 



Total. 



12,216 
12,189 
14.490 

3,243 
28,077 

4,947 
13.266 
21,550 

7,175 

9,777 
22,344 



149,274 



► 

I 



28,101 

623,661 

23,554 

4,875 

270 

7,068 

260,581 

149.205 

7,061 

18.963 

142,296 



1,263.635 



o 
o 



-a 

► 

a 



$395,700 
321.582 
180,510 
90.310 
281.488 
103,263 
181,000 
559,296 
183.905 
230,378 
179,924 



«8 

a 

• o 

a « 
— a 



1 



$16,839 
23,434 
12.069 

7,936 
26^993 

7,358 

5,834 
55,297 

6,267 
22,691 

8.203 



2,707.386 



192,917 



LIVE STOCK. 



i 

o 
H 



1,827 

1,375 
654 
486 

1,028 
420 
416 
929 
495 

1.477 
959 



10,066 



a 



S 

< 



S76 

S;930 

677 

340 

1,612 

499 

643 

1,186 

223 

1,298 

1,607 



I 



11,291 



1,255 

5, an 

1,380 
2^137 
2,066 
873 
993 
8.515 
2,528 
2,822 
6^209 



i 

M 



$ 



34.369 



730 
2; 979 
1,€79 
1,384 
1,937 

e%4 

1,584 
3.943 
3,169 
3,706 
3,431 



SS.2G6 



-3 

o 



3.445J 

5,570 I 

i 
1,397, 

2,615J 

576 I 

1,765 i 

I 

2.5G0 i 

i 

2;019 
3^813 
3,792 
1,513 



O 



W 
SGB.CS 

36. 3D 
11 S^ 

r,©r 
m'3 



29,094 ! SXJJ 



AGRICOLTURE. 





COUNTIES. 


PRODUCED. 




•J 
o 

1 

« 

1 


e 
M 

3 

.a 

M 

i 


3 
o 

o 

a 
Si 

o 


o 

i 

i 


M u 


%3 

O 

1 

s 

a 
O 


o 

•8 

a 

8 

1 


If 

• a 


1 " 

► 
o 

O 


"3 

* 

i 

o 


S 


1 


Axizona 


4,905 






$2,250 

6^074 

50 

2.000 


5,700 

908 

1,300 

4,200 


26.950 
1,200 
1,000 


325 
695 




1 




2 


Bernalillo 




K«8 
1,200 


2,630 

200 

1,000 




1---- 




3 


DoOa Ana. 


935 






4 


Mocm 






1 


5 


Rio Ariba 






1(1^138 

1,995 

75 

150 

1,425 













6 


Santa Ana ... 






50 


2.810 
4,430 


26 

• 

500 


55 

5,480 


10 
33 






7 


Santa F6 






8 


SaaMicad 




" 




' 




9 




195 

* 




4,140 


10 


415 
190 


2; 400 
155 


SO 




1 





10 


Taoa 


6 


11 


Valencia 


20 


210 


40 


i 

t 




---- 




Total 














1 






6^009 


«i 


19,651 


8,260 


IT.OM 1 13L2S9 


37,210 


1,113 


j 

• 










1 




i 


I 



TEBBITOEY OF NEW MEXICO. 



AGBIOULTUEE. 



UVB STOCK. 








PKODUCED. 


1 


1 

• 

5 


1 

1 


1 
i 


1 

1 


i 
1 


•s 

i 
I 
1 


1 


1' 


1 


i 

r 


i 
1 


^ 
i 




l.t.11 


in*.™ 

1, 030.863 

188, sas 

Ma.S33 

119,973 
£18,111 
810, TM 
63?, IM 
898,430 
SKOtB 
705,658 


io,aia 

S5,393 
23,890 

«,317 

8,US1 
8,601 
80,905 

15,500 




899,698 
«.!« 
SO. 036 
19,811 
45,538 
e.3S8 
88,913 
88,498 
38,997 
31,755 

aM7 






B,3« 

633 


„ 




9.408 

3.084 

4,(171 

785 
1.31S 
4.461 
4.81S 

5,851 


1,720 


100 






IDO 




66.310 
UO 

35.730 

«,083 
83.000 

63,498 
8,885 

K^OBO 


1 


1.9M 


1,830 






" 


, 


8,880 




„ 




















70 


957 




" 




















»i 










MS 

Tie 




















1309 




3,819 


















» 






















10^313 


1*1)9, 7« 


*M.M 


1.300 


709.304 


7,846 




T.044 


» 


498,015 


38. SU 


5,!n 


un 









AOBICCLTnRE. 



PRODUCED. 


■ 




BUIF. 


1 

1 


1 


! 

i 


1 
1 


i! 


i 

Ii 

i 


1' 


1 


1 
1 


1 




a' 
1 


h 
1 






• 


















1.B50 




•3.511 


130. era 

51. OK 
7.848 

15. «a 

»7W 
41,804 

wast 
«e.3N 


































































































































as 

li,SH 












































































































in 


























«l 


„ 








































M.«0 




















1 









TEERITOEY OF tJTAH. 



AGEICCLTCRE. 



I! 

= s 



UVE STOCK. 



Box Elder... 

CKhs 

Odv 



B.TTS 
33,031 



CoDDtryE. oCWiiHtcb 



AGRICULTURE. 





CO.™.,. 






PKODDCED. 














i 


1 


1^ 

J' 

6 


1 
1 

1 


11 


•i 

.! 

1" 


1 


1 

1 


V 


r 


1 

i 




nmya 


S3 

a, Ml 










fl,ji!a 

34:300 
4,0GS 
33, IN 


3,4TO 
a,M5 
1,600 
9,040 
3,B5S 


ST* 
1,043 

336 
1,MS 




1 




















SI 
































1140 













































, 1 




















8,673 

3,347 

71 










asa 










a! 160 
ia,?i5 

M.MJ 
32,549 
1.I9S 


1,KS 
9,B50 
a! BBS 




• 1 


















1 


























a 


T.3M 
1.33S 


60 


*8.«5 


1 


- 1 
































1 






i.ire 




am 




999 

ISO 


]a,39a 

«.667 


1.S(I0 

5. we 


1.354 




n 






























1,D63 








6. 70S 

io,9«e 


CTIO 
3,010 


17 

i.aes 


a 










a 


60 










Coiinl.7E.ofWn«Ueli 



















' 


■ 




1 


- 1 




o.tr» 1 a 


•■•» 


n 


g,Kn 


3U,0« 


63.331 


».» 




]« 


• 
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AGEICULTUnE. 



.WK 


STOCK. 


rnoDUCED. 


J 
1 


% 


1 
1 


i 


1 


J 
1 

1 


I 
1 


f 




.3 
1 
t 


i 

Is 

1 


i 

1^ 


i 
Ii 






(47.501 
0!).KK 
118.963 

si.aa 

140,926 


11,729 
1^077 
29,341 

a,ss3 

*D.170 




339 

7.SS3 

7,B77 

JTO 

11,459 


1,181 
4,651 
9,906 
400 
3,6H3 






3 


1.007 
8.063 

'51a 


15 
408 


4,e8i 
o'.-ni 

1,719 
11. 330 








10 
















1«0 




















375 








380 




, 












































5.S00 
56,705 
39,285 

as, SIS 
Ma. ISO 

188. TBS 








2,500 

11,763 

1,387 

088 

lfl.7ID 












soo 

7.071 
3,S93 

3.198 

sa,7iii 

15,611 

788 








20,236 

la^Tw 

41,813 
5i439 
3,141 


10 


1,570 

a,io3 

364 

17,508 
1,«84 








5,au 
a.eea 
1,51a 

fl!s73 
453 


S9 

731 
















10 
















IGS 
















' 














1* 


















30,070 

5rjfl.T06 


73:718 




9,069 
13,006 


i3.gsi 








3,640 
12. BBS 


36 


1. 039 

35.016 








50 










17 














ib{o3; 


S,=g3 

40.621 




3,eM 
19,600 


4,3oa 






" 


e.500 

6,768 


406 


1.481 

13.969 








143 
































1 
















0-07 


1.510,707 


384.893 


,» 


M.4B2 


63, .11 






,» 


74,765 


S,535 


141,001 






' 











AGEIOnLTDEE. 



PRODUCED. 


•i 

1 

1 
1 




HExr. 


1 
i 

i 


1 


! 
i ■ 
i 


! 

i 


1 

i 


i 

1 


Ii 

1 


! 
5 

1 


1 

I 
1 


. if 

a 




1 

1 


■ 


1| 

1 






















i.soa 

1,039 






(976 
1,284 
1,700 
B75 
8,807 


M,7se 










435 

































































113 




815 


u 










3,871 
















































































BOO 


















































106 






B.B79 

15! 974 
I4,B33 


eiiia 

46. MS 

28.965 

>35 






























1 




45 










40 


4,716 
650 












> 


































































1^ 


> 










^J 






a, 150 

ia,a44 


7,W5 
47. 804 


U 

19 














































1,000 


« 










7.7» 

4353 






4. 308 
5,003 


iS 








































n 


1 




























- 




4.343 


S) 








« 


•55.473 






6.85. 


844.869 





















In iddllioa, 7. 063 foDoai prodiiMd. ot dUht U 



TEEEITOET OF WASHINGTON. 



AGnlCUlTDBE. 



ACBI^S OF LAK1>. 



1^ 



3. IBS 
21,336 
S,4CD 



32,788 
I4,8GS 
3,339 



am. 785 
t9.10O 
176,910 



179.810 
77, «0 
13,400 



1.0U 


:«: 


318 


If)' 


1.7M 


<», 







AGKIOULTCEE. 





COUSTIEa 










PRODUCED. 














1 


1 
1^ 


1 


1 


ii 

i 


1 
s 
s 


i 


•i 
1 
1 


!^ 


.a 

1 
1 
i 


i 


i 

j 














tea 

100 

12.233 
3,105 


3,530 

BOO 

43,706 

10,756 


100 


33 




•i 1 




Clillani 


BOO 












m 
to 


|1<,991 

a,6is 


131 


7,000 
1,600 


i,sa3 

320 




"hi 






a 




tilaod' 












300 




1.480 


B,liO 




134 
09 






;:■■■ 1 






i.a4o 


























1 




KUc^u, 


S15 










3.848 
9,S80 

6,895 

91. aw 

1,990 

IS, ass 

3S.4B7 

£.770 

615 


400 


30 








1 




















1 










170 




810 




3M 


* 






1 


n 






m 




1,050 


r 1 









ra 




l,S73 

i,8aj 

100 

l.«0 
780 





















1 






8,000 






1,070 
830 




4: 


1 






» 


1.300 


48 




1 








1 








l.!!50 






) 


1 
















1 


















1 




,,.1 


» 


20,619 


"• 


34.39D 


15. 0« 


u.m 


4.580 


7 




^il 'i 








_^l 



TERRITORY OF WASHINGTON 



AGEIOnLTCEB. 



LIVE STOCK. 


p™„™. 


1 
5 


1 

1 

3 


i 


1 


1 

i 


1 
1 


I 


J 


i! 

ji 


•3 
1 


J 

Is 

1 


i 
1 


i 

I 






tao,ffi5 
13, in 

139.633 

43,019 


590 
4.3M 
6.7JW 
1,778 






3,a» 
a,sso 

16,!«4 
B45 










i.aoo 

a. 358 

S.BB6 


se.w 

U,78S 






348 


















3r 


IB 




10 




, 1,315 

seo 






























saa 


E3,T8S 


,.s 






3,080 










90 


7,100 








































TS,7M 

16,717 
5,939 
«,038 
B25,K» 
189. 8d0 
5.M5 
F,«5 


8 
14,115 
I.2TS 
1S.193 

ft 061 
38,118 
<,719 






M.MS 

3,375 
16, 4M 

5,059 
35,363 

54305 

aso 










BIS 
1,108 

S06 


5,3V0 
^895 

10,401 
B,1M 
S,7S0 
1.9!® 

13,590 

a, 845 

880 

BOO 






610 












1,875 
315 

11, 060 






















=" 


a. 050 












" 








18 








1,9!W 












109 
SIB 

S96 


150 




















3.719 
























^35 












































8,383 


,.».,.■> 


86.319 


«. 


4,71. 


131,331 




10 




19.819 


10.650 


)a3,5W 


18 











AGRICULTURE. 



,.„0„L-C». 


-3 
S 

1 

1 




UtUf. 


i 

1 


1 

1 


1 

1 = 

1 


1 
1 

1 


■5 

n 
1 


1'^ 

I' 


1 
! 


1 
1 






1 
i 


1 

1 


■s 




























(3.185 
















































BO 


4.638 


»6.Ti» 
3,1162 


31,308 
S.OU 
1,350 
4,800 




















































































































































3,008 
4.iOT 

S3.S65 

E.31S 

SO, OH 




















































40 


























.3 














































717 












30 




































1.719 


























18 
























m 


























































30 










™ 


5, KM 


33.508 


80.900 
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RECAPITULATION — 1860. 



AGRICULTURE. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

IS 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

23 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 



1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 



STATES. 



Alabama 

Arkansat 

California 

Connectfcat 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

niioois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kauas 

Kentneky 

Loolaiana 

Mi^e 

ICaryland 

MaaaachaBetts . » . . * 

Michigaa 

MiniMMOta 

lCi«i«til»pi 

MlMoarl 

New Ebunpshira ..w 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Penniylvanla 

Rhode Island 

Sonth Carolina . .. . 

Tennenee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

WItoonsin 

Total, States 



TERRITOEIZS. 

Columbia, District of 

Dakota 

Nebraska 

NeiToda 

New Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Total, Territories . 



Aggregate, States and 
Territories 



ACRES OF LAND. 



i 



6,365,724 
1,983,313 
2,468,034 
1,830,807 

637,065 

654,213 

8,062,758 

13, 096, 374 

8, 242, 183 

3,792.792 

405,468 
7,644,208 
2,707,108 
2, 704, 133 
3,002,267 
2, 155. 512 
3, 476, 296 

556,250 
5,065,755 
6.246,871 
2,367,034 
1,944,441 
14, 358, 403 
6,517,284 
12,625,394 

896,414 
10, 463, 296 

335,128 
4,572,060 
6,795,337 
2,650,781 
2,823,157 
11,437,821 
3, 746, 167 



162,649,848 



17, 474 

2,115 

118,789 

14,132 

149,274 

77,219 

81,869 



460,872 



163,110,720 






12,718,821 

7, 590, 393 

6,262^000 

673,457 

367,230 

2.266,015 

18, 587, 732 

7.815,615 

8. 146, 109 

6,277,115 

1,372,932 

11.519,053 

6. 591, 468 

3,023,538 

1,833,304 

1,183,212 

3,554,538 

*2, 155. 718 

10,773,929 

13,737,939 

1,377,591 

1,039,084 

6. 616, 555 

17,245,685 

7,846,747 

1, 164, 125 

6, 548, 844 

186,096 

11,623,859 

13,873,828 

22,693,247 

1, 451. 257 

19,679,215 

4, 147, 420 



241. 943, 671 



16,789 

24,333 
512,425 

41,986 
1,265,635 

12,692 
284,287 



2,158,147 



244,101,818 



d 

-a 

► 

1 



$175. 824. 622 

91, 649, 773 

48,726,804 

90,830,005 

31, 426, 357 

16,435,727 

157, 072, 803 

408,944,033 

356, 712, 175 

119, 899, 547 

12,258.239 

291, 496, 955 

204. 789, 662 

78, 688, 525 

145,973,677 

123,255,948 

160, 836, 495 

27,505,922 

190,760,367 

230,632,126 

69, 689. 761 

180.250,338 

803.343,593 

143. 301. 065 

678, 132, 991 

15, 200, 593 

662.050,707 

19, 550, 553 

139, 652. 508 

271,358,985 

88.101,320 

94, 289. 045 

371,761,661 

131, 117, 164 



6,631,520,046 



2,989,267 
96,445 
3,878,326 
302; 340 
2,707,386 
1,333,355 
2,217,842 



13,524,961 



6.645,045,007 



$7. 433. 178 
4,175,326 
2,558,506 
2, 339. 481 
817,883 
900,669 
6,844,387 

17, 235, 472 

10,457,897 

5,327,033 

727,694 

7, 474, 573 

18. 648. 225 
3,298,327 
4,010,529 
3,894,998 
5,819,832 
1, 018, 183 
8,826,512 
8,711,508 
2,683,012 
5, 746, 567 

29. 166. 695 
5,873,942 

17, 538, 832 
952,313 

22,442,842 
586,791 
6, 151, 657 
8, 465, 792 
6,259,452 
3, 665, 955 
9,392,296 
5,758,847 



245,205,206 



54,408 
15,574 
205^664 
11,081 
192,917 
242,889 
190,402 



912,935 



246, 118, 141 



LIVE STOCK. 



o 
U 



127,063 

140, 198 

160, 610 

33,276 

16.562 

13, 446 

130,771 

563,736 

620,677 

175,088 

20,344 

355,704 

78.703 

60,637 

93,406 

47,786 

136,917 

17,065 

117, 571 

361,874 

41, 101 

79,707 

503,725 

150,661 

625,346 

36,772 

437,054 

7,121 

81.125 

290,682 

325,698 

69,071 

287,579 

116, 180 



6,224,056 



641 

84 

4,449 

541 

10,066 

4,565 

4,772 



25.118 



6, 249. 174 





S 

s 

< 



111.687 

57,358 

3,681 

82 

'2,294 

10, 910 

101.069 

38.539 

28,893 

5.734 

1,496 

117.634 

91,762 

104 

9,829 

108 

330 

377 

110,723 

80,941 

10 

6.362 

1,553 

51,388 

7.194 

980 

8,832 

10 

56,456 

126,345 

63,334 

43 

41, 015 

1,030 



1, 138, 103 



122 
19 
469 
134 
11,291 
851 
159 



13,045 



1,151,148 



I 



230,537 
171.003 
205,407 

98,877 

22,595 

92,974 
299,688 
522,634 
363.553 
189,802 

28.550 
269.215 
129,662 
147,314 

99,463 
144,492 
179,543 

40,344 
207.646 
345,243 

94,880 

138.818 

1.123,634 

228,623 

676,585 

53,170 
673,547 

19,700 
163.938 
249,514 
601,540 
174.667 
330,713 
203,001 



8,516,872 



639 

286 

6.995 

947 

34. Ou9 

11,967 

9,6G0 



64,863 



8, 581, 735 



i 

M 

o 

I 



I 

O 



88.316 
78,707 
26.004 
47,939 
9,530 
7,361 
74,487 
90,380 

117,687 
56,964 
21,551 

106,999 
60.358 
79.792 
34,5^4 
38,221 
61,686 
27.568 

105.603 

166.588 
51,512 
10,067 

121.703 
48,511 
63,078 
7.469 
60.371 
7.857 
22.629 

102,158 

172,492 
43,639 
^,872 
93,652 



2.204.275 



348 

12,594 

620 

25,266 

9.168 

2,571 



50,636 



2,254,911 



454.543 
318,089 
948,731 

95.091 

25,596 
287,725 
631,707 
970,799 
568,144 
293,323 

43^ K4 
457.645 
326.787 
149,827 
119,254 

97,201 
238,615 

51,315 
416.660 
657.153 
118.075 

89,909 
727,837 
416.676 
895,077 

93.492 
663^575 

11,548 
320,209 
413,060 
2.761.736 
153^144 
615.882 
223^207 



e 



370. U 

202,73 

1.08S,0Q 

U1,W 

aaist 

512.fili 
7ffl.l2 

991 n: 

S59L0U 

17, SQ 

9%S9( 

IBLS 

4a rs 

12, «6 
1K» 

i.27i,:e 

ss&es 

93: AC 

133, « 

2^61:.?:: 
3,«6.:r 
1,651 :+ 

233. . V- 

1,0c:':- 



14, 699,215} SI STi 



< ^y 



198 
167 
17.608 
3,904 
29,094 
12,959 
16.S9B 



fiy 



.•j." 



80,158 



9R3X 



14,779,373 j a '^-• 



NOTE.— MUch cow»— California, p. 10-905, 407, should read 205, 407. 



KECAPITULATION — 1860. 
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AGBICULTUBE. 



LIVE STOCK. 



!i 






83.03^817 
35,J6i,01 



4I.BS,539 
23,176.39 
3,333,M 

H.liCT.K 
11731', T« 

aa, 714, TTi 

511,633,073 

ia^ssj,sOT 

16,134,0*3 

loa, esa. ass 

60,3SJ, 
5,HG,e3S 
»,6TS.' 



a,Ke,337 

9,KH,391 
3H776,1B3 



936,801 
1.763.318 
8, 681, IDS 
4,743.7(« 
I&ll9,0t7 
626.776 
13.Hd.165 



516. Ml 



43fi,e5e 
663.688 



46,899 


a33.7M 


1.331,617 


33.507,053 










5,887,645 






*,en,ws 




B».3T> 


8.331,257 


a, 588.839 






Lieams 





3.710 

143.313 

1.139,759 

8,508.54 



9.733.33U 
9U. 061. 049 
30,UT8.S« 



4,D38.<I80 
B, 176,003 

3,eeo.Bio 

1,339,233 

4.538,133 
33, 175, 134 

a, 781, wo 



37, 387, 147 
944,453 

2, XJ. Bt4 
985,889 

3,K»,367 
10ll8fl.TM 
11,058,360 

17U,33U,72£ 



' 303. 1«B 

20.340 

ice, 136.840 



38.936 

159. 141 

35,086.196 

-^7U,5e2 

39,653,350 
35,093.581 



43,448.097 
97,914 



9.4U,4T1 

863,473 
10, 008, t 



437.102 
1,405,3311 

i.-493,7as 

3^118.95 



34,407 

165.136 



79, 4M 
27,671 

t, 809, 339 : 



109,640 

3».U 

1.138,77 



Si,aa,aei 1.089,399,113 17^io4,bh si.ioi.sbo 08,792,740 in;S4:^ia is7.ie7,03a i34,eo9,46i 5,387,D3a 6o,i6i,9i3 is.oai,W5 111.14e.6n «,aB^09s 
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RECAPITULATION — 1860. 



AGEIOULTUEE. 



1 

9 
3 
4 

5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
13 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
16 
19 
20 
21 
23 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
3L 
33 
33 
34 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 



STATES. 



Alabama 

Arkanuu 

California 

Connecticut .... 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

lUInoLi 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Sfaryland 

Massachusetts. . . 

Micbigan 

Minnesota 

Misiiiisippi 

Missouri 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 

Nortu Carolina . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . . 
Rhode Island . . . 
South Carolina. . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia........ 

Wisconsin 



Total, States. 



^ 



3 



TERRITORIES. 

Colnmbhft, District of. . 

Dakota 

Nebraska 4 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

Utah 

Washington , 



15.135 

3,158 

4,415,426 

20.813 

3,646 

8.369 

14,602 

1,036.338 

382,345 

467,103 

4.716 

270,685 

234 

803,108 

J7,350 

134,891 

307,868 

109.668 

1,875 

338,503 

131, 103 

34.915 

4, 186, 668 

3,445 

1,663,868 

36.354 

530,714 

40,993 

11,490 

25,144 

67,563 

79,311 

68.846 

707,307 



PRODUCED. 



3 

ja 

3 



i o 
•8 



1,347 

509 

76,887 

309.107 

16,355 



3,033 

324. 117 

396,989 

315,705 

41,575 

18,938 

160 

239.519 

213,338 

133,303 

539,916 

88.053 

1,699 

183,393 

89,996 

877,386 

5,128,307 

33,934 

3,370.650 

3,749 

5, 572, 024 

3,573 

603 

14,481 

1,849 

335,415 

478,090 

38,987 







1^ 



« 



-a 

► 



o 



$333,313 

56.035 

754.336 

506,848 

114.335 

31.359 

176. 048 

1, 136, 333 

1, 358, 943 

118,377 

656 

604,849 

114,339 

501,767 

353,196 

935,519 

1, 133, 074 

649 

354,718 

810, 975 

557,934 

439,403 

3,726,380 

643,688 

1,939,309 

478,479 

1,479,937 

83,691 

313,989 

305,003 

48,047 

311,693 

800,650 

78,690 



15,803,333 



17,558,353 



Total, Territories 



Aggregate, States and 
Territories 



175 



1,108 
1,597 
6.099 
9,976 
4,631 



23,576 



15,825,898 



445 

115 
12,224 



6 

68 

707 



13,565 



17,571,818 



19,932,229 



9,980 



125 



19,651 

9,281 

20,619 



59,636 



19,991,885 



3 

o 






18,367 

1,004 

346, 518 

46,783 

683 

336 

37,646 

50,690 

103, 895 

3,369 

583 

179, 948 

3,913 

3,164 

3,333 

20.915 

14,437 

413 

7,362 

27,827 

9,401 

21,083 

61,407 

54,064 

568,617 

2,603 

38,631 

507 

24,964 

13,566 

14,199 

2,923 

40,806 

6,378 



1,617,954 



118 



671 



8,360 

60 

179 



9,388 



1,627,943 



I 






I 



$163,063 

37,845 

1,161.855 

337,035 

37,797 

30,828 
301,916 
387,027 
546.153 
169,870 

31,641 
458.345 
413. 169 
194,006 
530,221 
1,397,633 
145,883 
174,704 
134, 281 
346,405 

76,356 
1,541,995 
3,381,596 

75,663 
907,513 

75,605 
1,384,968 
140, 391 
187,348 
303,336 
178,374 

24,803 
589,467 
208,730 



15,955,390 



139,406 



10,583 
2,335 

17,664 
9,830 

24,3^ 



204,106 



16,159,498 



%4 

o 



8. 

a* 

I 

& 



6,028,478 
4,067,556 
3,095.035 
7,630,913 
1,4.10,503 
408,855 
5,439,765 

38,038,551 

18, 306, 651 

11,753,666 
1, 093, 497 

11, 716. 609 
1,444,743 

11,687,781 
5,363,395 
8,397.936 

15^ 503, 483 
3,957,673 
5, 006, 610 

13,704,837 
6,956.764 

10,714,447 

103, 097, 380 

4,735,495 

48, 543, 163 
1, 000, 157 

58,653,511 
1,031,767 
3, 177, 934 

10. 017, 787 
5,850,583 

15,900,359 

13, 464, 733 

13,611,336 



458,837,739 



18.835 

3,170 

343,541 

T,700 

13,359 

316.046 

153,093 



853.643 



450, 681, 373 



I 

i 



15,923 

16,810 

1.34.% 689 

3,896.411 

6.579 

5,380 

15^587 

1,848,557 

605,795 

918,635 

29,045 

190,400 

6,153 

1,799,863 

8.343 

5,394,090 

1,641,897 

199, 314 

4,437 

259,633 

2,233,093 

183,172 

48,548,389 

51, 119 

21,618,893 

105,379 

2,506,556 

181, 511 

1,543 

135,575 

275,128 

8,215,030 

280,833 

1,104,300 



103,548,868 



I 
I 



18,343 



37.^0 
53,331 
13,146 



115.059 



103.663,937 



63,211 

9,356 

305,656 

503,435 

36,973 

11.478 

46,448 

1,774,554 

633,436 

813,173 

56,333 
156.476 

53,721 
975,803 
191,744 
665,331 
768,256 
179,483 
.33,901 
401,070 
643,741 
506.736 
3,564,793 
181,365 
1,564,503 

27,986 
3,345,413 

83,722 

87,587 
143,499 

11,865 
940,178 
445,133 
855,037 



19.038,362 



3,180 

855 

24,458 

8^213 

1,113 
19,335 

4,580 



I 

I 



o 







i^ 



55.634 



19,063.896 



344 

95 

90 

13,671 

3,505 



635 

18,831 

60,736 

3,454 

103 

2.308 

1 

48,849 

39,811 

1,295 

54,408 



8 

SS,2I6 

12,690 

39.305 

106,934 

332 

243,489 

1,433 

247.351 

1,231 

38 

8,572 

585 

3.445 

36,968 

3.8S8 



955.87JL 



i 

o 



3 
7 



317 



dS6.188 



630 
3,168 



13,034 
1,165 



1,914 

191.273 

34.914 

69,366 

3.043 

69; 561 

700 

6,306 

3.195 

4,852 

a045 

3,183 

1.084 

53^713 

5,569 

85,408 

81,625 

3.003 

54.990 

3.883 

57,193 

4,237 

38 

42.113 

5.338 

11.567 

53.063 

96,513 



898,873 



^* 

•S 

c 
9 
o 
a 

i 

o 
S 



SOT 

146 

80 

991 

414 



703 



149 

311 



1.165 
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7,251 

S7,SM 

2,ca 
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«tfie 

96 

^^ 

27,23 
& 
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HE CAPITULATION — 1860. 



AOBICULTUnE. 



PttODlCED. 
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H1.HP. 
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2 


1 


1 

1 ° 
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1 
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•s 

11 

J- 


i 

ll 

1 


t 

1 


|i 


i 
1 


i 
1 


1 

f 




1 

h 

1 


1 

s 


\' 










3.831 


IB 
US 


319 
5 


3,077 


17J 


81,113 




15,653 
111,601 

iss 

391 


9^949 

4.371 
■ 1,993 
10,899 
«1.505 
50,730 
34.9^5 

34,aa6 

CS.339 

90. mi 

8.709 
6. MO 
3,589 

1,544 
49.6U3 
79.190 

4.936 

8.130 
ISI.CCD 
171^499 

63,7*1 

51.589 

40HJ9 

96,899 

iRia 

B,7»l 
94.880 
8.008 


47. OT 

800.317 

89,730 
66,137 
llS.ftN 
953.915 

i,346,ecg 

l.a!H.4M 

917,877 
10.9(4 
1,708, ffiH 
953^481 
314,685 
193.354 
90,121 
760, SK 
34,383 
7I»,237 

i,5e5,Bw 

123,119 
183.913 

a, 309.711 

S,001.0» 
1.439.601 

1.401.198 
5,901 

SS8.0J7 

1,919. mi 

iM.973 
919,130 
1. 431. 391 
W7.994 


11.817.110 

953.053 
48,931 
17.501 
63,959 

033.990 
986.393 
317.090 
94,748 
9.0»a.5M 

sot 100 
na,7M 

1.389,1(4 
1.9W,S02 

37.588 

717,898 
9i 013,373 

46. 578 
544.798 

815.117 
3,174,977 

9W.9I7 

61,334 

l,57«.«n 

in.i« 


(10,937,131 
3,878.090 
3.449,823 
3,181,999 
373,075 
1,190.901 

10, 908. an 

19,019.433 

0,«4,9O4 

4. 430^ (DO 

138,174 

11,640,^8 
9,0»5.XIO 
9,7^179 
9.611. 510 
9.015,045 
4.0D3,3<Z! 
751.544 

7.mi9,i33 

9.844,449 
3.7P7,500 
4,ll.<-,978 
13,841.404 
10,414,946 
14,7=3.941 
6(8. 461 
13,»9.373 
711,713 
«,0J3iRM 
19,430.7a 
9,143.633 
*810,ew 

u.m.m 

a,3K<,961 
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436. 3S7 
548.748 
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1,13* 
rjB.23* 


8.670 
119,<») 

5.931 

M.B75 


71 

40 
310 


31S,43« 
3.749 
3Sa;MI 


90 
90,040 
199,908 

11,405 

140,016 


103,490 
806,901 

M1.01B 

87.656 

336,701 


' 


1.SB 
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XI. 0^9 








»i.7ae 


13i 430,771 








XA 


S,3B7 
M.I81 

4.1!» 

1.B63 

SO 

109,817 

1.317 

48.131 

1.518,021 

B10,<BO 

BK,ia3 

1G3 
315,368 


i,no 

3«1 

4.656 

M,»»l 
90. OM 
Stt«0 

M,ise 


T3 

la 

gjo 
33S 

T,3M 


306,743 
63. Ml 

1. 006. 078 
lOSLBM 
370. flW 

141, nci 

a, 3i.\ 0)9 

*4sa 

10.816,419 

30. W3 

3. 313, US 


31.678 
9,404 
15.307 

78.998 
33.008 
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80,953 
14,179 

1,437 














906 

MB 


ID. 016 
53,301 




I5,T«8 


1.SOT 
50 


l,B7J 
EDO 
3.010 


18. aw 

43,833 

131.813 
17,739 
370.919 


» 


B30 






IB3,475 

779,016 

SJ,749 
90 

91,041 
706,663 
113.411 














38 


19.494 


(4 












163 


4707.331 






114,310 


















IM.SM 
119 

187.808 

SI.OM 


313 
. 0,303 




115,000 

9.897,781 
938,1(0 
l,SM,*il 


188 
3^099 








I.MO 


i; 


i.ao3 

W9 


9.830 
4«,3U 


74,379 
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nsoi 
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16,933 
09,601 
83,118 
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s!i,e!< 


i« 


1T.3M 


*.3is.eos 


300,801 


11. RM 


4I\iai,083 


330.089 


14,963.896 


l,SB).a74 


s,a«,i8i 


1.339,007 


93.314.748 


M. 401. 378 


119,782.617 
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HI 941 
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1I,GC9 


143.488 


(01,873 
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17, SM 
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300. H7 


11,<H4 


40,19^905 


130. 089 


14,963.996 


1. aw, 580 


B, 7491133 


1,3a 787 
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94.546,876 
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RECAPITULATION—1860. 



AGRICULTURE. 



I 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
13 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
)6 
19 
SO 
SI 
22 
23 
SI 
2."> 
S6 
27 
28 
21) 
30 
31 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



STATES. 



MlllDO 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

MeteechnHi'tts ... 

Rhode iMland 

Conoectkat 

New York 

New Jersey 

PennsylTanla — 

Delaware 

Mnrylaod 

Virginia , 

North Carolina . . 
Soalh Carolina . . 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

XladMippl 

Loniaiana 

Texas 

Arkanias 

Tonnenee 

Kentucky 

Hiaeonrl 

niinoU 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Michig^an 

WJMcoDMin 

Iowa 

California 



Totol, StatcH. 



TKRRI TORIES. 

DiHtrict of Coliinibia 

MioDcsota 

New Mexico 

Oregon 

Utah 

Total, Territoriog 



Aggregate, States and 
Territories 



ACRES OF LAND. 



.a 

8 



2, 039. r.06 
2, 251, 4B8 
2,601.409 
2,133.436 

336, 4F7 

1,768,178 

12.406,964 

1. 767, 991 

8.629,619 

580,862 
2, 797, 905 
10, 360, 135 
5,453,975 
4. 072. 651 
6, 378, 479 

3I9.(M9 

4,435.614 

*3, 414. 358 

1,500,025 

643, 976 

781,530 
5, 175, 173 
5, 968, 270 
2,938.435 
5, 039, 545 
5, 046, 513 
0. 851, 4ai 
1,UJ9. 110 
1,015.41>0 

evI4, C8-J 
3J,4ol 



ll2.(}:)."i,f)21 



1G.2C7 

5.035 

lOri.-JOl 

i:{^ a'»7 

1G.333 



XM], 093 



113,032,014 



I 

a 
£ 



2, 515, 797 
1, 140, 926 
1,531.413 
1,222..'>76 
1J(7.451 
615,701 
6. 710. 120 
984.955 
6,294.728 
375,283 
1,836,445 
15. 792, 176 
15, 513. 008 
13, 145. 049 
16, 443, 900 
1. 346, 240 
7.702.067 
7.(M6,061 
3.399.018 
10,633,363 
1,816,684 
1.1, 808. 819 
10, 961, 478 
6. 794, 215 
6. 997. 867 
7. 746, 879 
8, 146, 000 
2. 454. 780 
1,931, 150 
l,9ll,:ft<2 
3,801.531 



180, ajS. 130 



11,1^ 

23,846 

124,370 

209.051 

30,516 



489, 870 



180,528.000 



$IM,861.748 

55, 245, 997 

63.367.227 

109.076,347 

17. 070, 803 

72,726,423 

554,546.643 

120.237.511 

407, 876, 099 

18. 880, 001 

87, 178. 545 

216. 401. 513 

67. 891, 766 

82,431,684 

95,753.445 

6,333,109 

61,333,231 

51,738.631 

75,814.398 

16,530,006 

15, 365, 345 

97,851,313 

155.031,362 

63,235.543 

96.133,390 

136, 385, 173 

358, 758, 603 

51,872,446 

28, 5-28, 503 

10. 0:>7, 567 

3,874,041 



3, 264, 808, 127 



1, 730, 460 

101,948 

1,053,92-J 

2,849, 170 

311,799 



6, 707. 2iK) 



3,271,575,426 



LIYS 8TOC] 



$3,284,557 
2, .114, 135 
3,739,383 
3,209,564 
497,301 
1,893.541 

23.064,936 
4.425,503 

14.723.541 
510,279 
2,463.443 
7, 031, 773 
3.931.533 
4,1.16,354 
5, 894. 150 
636,795 
5.135.663 
5,763,937 

11,576,936 
2,151,704 
1,601,896 
5,360,310 
5,169.037 
3,981.535 
6, 405, 561 
6, 704, 444 

12, 750, 585 

2,891,371 

1,041,508 

1,172,809 

103,483 



151,185,700 



40,220 
ir».t>81 
77,900 
183, 423 
84, 2f 8 



401,872 



151, 587, 638 



41,731 

34,333 

61,057 

43,316 

6,166 

36,879 

447, 014 

63,955 

350,396 

13,653 

75,661 

872,400 

148,693 

97,171 

151,331 

10,646 

128.001 

115,460 

89.514 

76,760 

€0,197 

270,636 

315,683 

825, 319 

267,653 

314,299 

463.397 

58.506 

30, 179 

38.536 

21,719 



4,319.481 



821 

800 

5.079 

8,010 

2,429 



17,238 



4,336,719 



I 
I 



55 

19 

816 

34 

1 

49 

963 

4»0e9 

2,350 

791 

9^644 

81.463 

23^359 

37,463 

57,379 

5,002 

59,895 

54.547 

44,649 

19,463 

11,559 

73^303 

65^600 

41.667 

10,573 

6,599 

3,423 

70 

150 

754 

1.660 



540,801 



57 

14 

8, 054 

420 

325 



9,470 



559,331 



133.556 
9i.2T7 

146,128 
1301099 
16,698 
65,461 
901,394 
116,736 
530,894 
19.848 
66,856 
317,619 
231,799 
193.344 
331.233 
73,876 
227.791 
814.231 
105.576 
817, 611 
93,151 
890.456 
947, 475 
830,169 
894,671 
284,554 
514, 499 
99,676 
64.339 
45,704 
4,280 



6, 358, 751 



813 

607 

10, 6:15 

9, 4-27 

4,861 



26,343 



6, 385, 094 



i 

o 

f 



1,674,348 



104 

12,257 
8, 114 
5,266 



4 

•a 

i 



185.890 
114,606 
154,143 
83,964 
9. 375 
80.89S 
767.406 
80.4S5 
563^199 
9i,]6S 
96,596 
689.137 
434.408 
563.935 
690.019 
189; 415 
433.863 
436^854 
414.796 
661.016 
165,380 
414.051 
445^763 
449. 173 
541,809 
389,891 
749.067 
119,471 
70, 293 
69,025 
253.599 



10, 255. 444 



20.396 



123 

740 

10.0C5 

24, li?8 

2,489 



37, 625 



1.700.744 10,293,069 



s 
c 



uoiia 

iftcs! 

H9f' 
1H» 
3,43190 

i,«isr 
m,« 

l,3Iil« 
»,& 

sm,a 

nm 

litis 
18^ a 

811.» 
l,i(i^j»: 

78SI;S1 
SHOO 

i.m« 

3.M2.929 
74n.C-. 
124,!^ 



21. 327. <^:- 



Vx 
8) 

377. eri 

15.1!^ 

3 Jt-: 



39t,H5 



21. 723. ISC' 



KECAPITULATION— 1860. 



AGRICnLTDKB. 



Ln-E s-rOTK. 


PRODCCED. 
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J, 


J, 


^ 




1 


1 

f 

E 


- -i 

1 
5 


1 

1 


i 

h 
1 


1 


i 
i 


f 


11 

1 = 


1 
1 

1 
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1 


s 


5 




54,598 


JO. 705. 736 
9,S7I,B0I 


SM.a5o 


103,916 


>,750.0« 


9,181.037 






1 


1.364,034 


205,541 

70, MO 
101,6)9 
43, 709 


3.436,040 




J 












535 flSS 




1033.386 










3' 400717 


4,931.014 
3,585,384 




,, 




», 647, 710 
1,SH,B37 
7. 407, 100 
rj. 570,499 






S,iM54B0 

339,901 

1,933,H3 

17.838,400 


1.103.146 
913,502 
1,358,738 




138,946 




365,136 






19.50) 














«1 7ffl 


«W.B<>3 




267 624 




497 434 


■ 


9,689,723 
13,388,368 
3.907.936 




. 


1,018,253 












10,071,301 




3,699 












' 






1, 


1,0W.3M 


11.3(»,DU 








91,338,156 




914651 






















' 37' 768 


4.190 




































i.eas.&ia 


33,6M,6S» 


ii,sia.6i6 


458. D30 


3^354,319 


10,179.144 


17.154 


36,803,90 


(a, 047 


^■«,e60,7B3 


391.579 


1,3I«,933 


1,813 634 


13 


i,Bia,ei3 




a, 130. 103 


339,563 


ST. 941. 051 


4,039,O« 


3,463,868 


11,961786 


50,343 


'^ 970, rj8 




630.318 


6. 085 709 




Voman 


13,060,015 




43,790 


16.271.454 


2.323,133 


50,330,613 


74.285 


300,001 




1,036.900 


136.494 


4,337,469 




S, ie8.fi IT 


83,758,416 


1.088.534 


53.730 


30,090.008 


3,B20.oa 


3e,9so.«i 


493,094 




990,019 


1,142,011 


an. 379 


6,980,128 


IS 


an. ■153 


3,880,058 




1,133 


1. 906.809 


06.386 


1,073,090 


998.614 


45,131 


. sa,947 


135,359 








1, sot. 540 


81.630,113 


SM.D44 


17.361 


38.754,048 


9.969,096 


9,310,952 


164.990 


361,429 


■ 657,118 


892.701 


94J.001 


5,473.204 


17 


1, 08a 734 


13,403,663 


U7.M0 


0,006 


22.446,353 


1,503.388 


9,719,856 


49,960 


484,599 


650.019 






4,741,733 


19 


aw, 301 


11, 152, e7S 


411 


475 


10, 266, m 


l»,637 


4,498,349 


S6,878 




109,887 


161,739 


95.639 


1.498,453 


19 


ewos 


lOi 413,1137 


41.729 


3,108 


6,038.676 




88,203 


66.897 










1, 33* 138 


30 


B3S,Ti!T 


a, 6(7. 009 








656.183 


63,179 


218.936 


63.344 


. 182.505 


383, Tja 


133.639 


788,149 




3^104.600 


as. 978. 016 


1.619.386 


89.107 


Si.mi.!S3 


7,710,086 


338,854 


20.148.933 


194,533 


: 1,394. 318 


369,321 


1,067.844 


2,777,716 


2a 


i,8Bi.Lra 


as. 661. 436 


iiHUBSS 




58, 072; 391 


8,901,311 


5,688 


55.501. 190 


'758 


^I, 297,433 


209,374 


i.wa.487 


998.179 


23 


XKO-ex. 


lB.EST.SeO 


a.W!.6S3 


44.868 


38,214,317 


3,278,073 


700 


17,113,784 




1,«!!T,164 


46,017 


939.006 


335.303 


94 




S4.aoo.S3B 






57,648,984 


















3,1 


1,SC3.™ 

i.PM,7ia 










3,635.014 
1^479,743 




1,044,620 
10,454,449 




9, CIO; 287 

10,196.311 
9,043.283 


33,773 


9,083,337 




















































3 414 013 




1,908 




20 657 




839 














'■"*'" 






173,898 
5.520 










' 


3,351. OM 


17.328 




13,236 




1.000 




9,992 


9,293 










■ ■ ■ 








311,313,381 


54^09^=58 


99,BSi,013 


>,,«i», 


591.810,991 


(46.473.344 


815,313,407 


199.733,993 


9; 445. 793 


59.444.540 


9, 179, COS 


05.613.109 


3e.»i.3Bi 


















7,800 














731 


Ba,S50 


1,401 




16,785 








63 






aoo 


^ 
















8.467 














30.B35 
















29686 


■ 


32g 




, 


WJ,Bfl8 


107.703 




0,899 


10.900 




70 




9.222 


289 


43,968 


- 












40, KM 


4.083,1*8 


534,333 


5. 930 


4«..183 


110.833 




16,669 




79.419 


40,999 


194.734 


3,757 




a),3w,ai3 


54<,l«,51B 


100.485,944 


14,1BB,H« 


38^071, 104 


ue,su.m 


au^ai^w 


19^733, ess 


a, MS, 793 


S2,S18;93B 


9,919,101 


6,7^,e« 


38^968.148 
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RECAPITULATION—1850. 



AGRICULTURE. 



1 

2 
3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

]8 

]9 

SO 

21 

22 

23 

21 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



STATES. 



HaiDO 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Mawachnaettt . . . 

Rhode Itfland 

ConnecUcat 

New York 

New Jersey 

PemMylTania.... 

Delaware 

Marylaod 

Virginia 

North Carolina . . 
South Carolina . . 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mlwiuippl 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

BUssourl 

nUnols 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

California ...^... 



Total, States. 



ACRES OP LAND. 



TERRITORIES. 

District of Columbia 

Minnesota 

New Mexico 

Oregon 

Utah 

Total, Territories 



Aggregate, States and 
Territories 



> 

8 
S 



2, 039, 596 
2, 25i, 488 
2,601,409 
2,133,436 

356,487 

1, 768, 178 

12,408,964 

1, 767, 991 

8, 628, 619 

560,862 
2,797,905 
10, 360, 135 
5,453,975 
4,072,651 
6,378,479 

319, 049 

4,435,614 

"3, 414, 358 

1,590,025 

643.976 

781,530 
5, 175, 173 
5, 908, 270 
2,938,425 
5,039,545 
5, 046. 543 
9, 851, 493 
1,929,110 
1,045,499 

824,682 
32,454 



112,695,921 



16.267 

5.035 

166,201 

132, 857 

16.333 



336,693 



113, 032, 614 



i 

I 

a 

•a 



2, 515, 797 

1, 140, 926 

1,524,413 

1, 222, 576 

107,451 

615, 701 

6, 710, 120 

984.955 

6,294,728 

375,282 

1, 836, 445 

15,792,176 

15. 543, 008 

12, 145. 049 

16, 442, 900 

1,246,240 

7, 702. 067 

7,046,061 

3, 399. 018 

10.852,363 

1,816,684 

13, 806, 819 

10.981,478 

6,794,215 

6, 997. 867 

7, 746, 879 

8, 146. 000 

2, 454, 780 

1,931,159 

1,911,382 

3,861,531 



180, 038, 130 



11,187 

23,646 

124, 370 

299,951 

30,516 



489,870 



180,528,000 



s 
I 



$S1.861,748 

55, 245, 997 

63,367,227 

109,076,347 

17, 070, 802 

72, 726, 422 

554, 546. 642 

120,237,511 

407,876,099 

18, 880, 001 

87. 178, 545 

216, 401, 543 

67, 891, 766 

82.431,684 

95. 753. 445 
6.323,109 

61,323.224 

54, 738, 634 

75.814,398 

16. 550, 008 

15, 265, 245 

97,851,212 

155.021,262 

63. 225, 543 

96, 133, 290 

136. 385, 173 

358, 758, 603 

51. 872. 446 
28,528,563 
16,057,567 

3,874,011 



3,264,868,127 



1,730,460 

161, 948 

1,653,922 

2, 849, 170 

311,799 



6,707,299 



3,271,575,426 



a 

« o 

8 i 

5 I 



LIVE STOCK. 



$2,284,557 
2,314,125 
2,739,283 
3,209,584 
497,201 
1.892,541 

22,084,926 
4, 425, 503 

14, 722, 541 
510,279 

2. 463. 443 
7, 021, 772 
3,931,532 
4, 136, 354 
5, 894, 150 

636,795 
5,125,663 
5.762,927 
11,576,938 
9, 151, 704 
1,601,296 
5, 360, 210 
5, 169, 037 
3,981,525 
6, 405. 561 

6. 704. 444 
12,750,585 

2,891,371 

1,641,568 

1, 172, 869 

103,483 



151,185,766 



40,220 
15,981 
77,960 
183,423 
84,288 



401,872 



151,587,638 



i 

o 



41,721 

34,233 

61,057 

42. 216 

6.168 

26,879 

447,014 

63,955 

350,398 

13,852 

75,684 

272,403 

148,693 

97,171 

151,331 

10,848 

128,001 

115, 460 

89.514 

76,760 

60,197 

270,636 

315.682 

225,319 

267,653 

314,299 

463,397 

58,506 

30,179 

38,536 

21,719 



4,319,481 



824 

860 

5,079 

8,046 

2,429 



17,238 



4,336,719 



i 

g 
1 

I 



55 

19 

218 

34 

1 

49 

963 

4,089 

2,259 

791 

9^644 

31,483 

23^259 

37,483 

57,379 

5^002 

59,895 

54.547 

44,849 

12; 463 

11,559 

75^303 

65,600 

41,667 

10,573 

6,599 

3,423 

70 

156 

754 

1.666 



549,861 



57 

14 

81,654 

420 

323 



9,470 



559,331 



I 

e 

a 



133,556 

94,277 

146,128 

130,099 

18,696 

85,461 

931,324 

118,736 

530,234 

19.248 

86,856 

317,619 

221,799 

193,244 

331,223 

72,876 

227.791 

21i23l 

105, 576 

217, 811 

93,151 

250,456 

247, 475 

230,169 

294,671 

284,554 

544,499 

99,676 

64,339 

45.704 

4,280' 



6,356,751 



813 

607 

10,635 

9,427 

4,861 



26,343 



6,385,094 



i 

M 

O 

I 



83,893 
50.027 
48,577 
46,611 

8.189 

46.966 

178.909 

13»070 

61.937 

9,797 
34,135 
89,513 
37.3Cf9 
SO. 507 
73,386 

5,794 
66,961 
83.485 
54.968 
51.285 
34.239 
86,255 
63.974 
113. 168 
76,156 
40.221 
65.381 
55,350 
42.801 
*31,893 

4.780 



1.674.348 



104 

655 

12.237 

8.114 

5.266 



;3 

e 

■« 
s 

O 



26,396 



125,890 
114,606 
154,143 

83,284 
9.375 

80.296 
767.406 

80.455 
5^195 

24.166 

98,595 
689.137 
434.409 
563.935 
690,019 
183,415 
433.963 
436. SS4 
414,796 
661,016 
165.390 
414.051 
442.763 
449.173 
541.209 
389.891 
749.067 
119.471 

76.293 

69,035 
953,599 



ja 
so 



451. sn 

384. 75( 
1,014,12 

18B,651 
H« 

IHIA 
3,45^911 

160, 48B 

1.8^357 

97.503 

177,908 
1,31Q,QD| 



9C^5» 
560, <B 

93.311 
3n.eBD 



10,255,444 



123 

740 

10,085 

24,188 

2,489 



mzs 

9I.SSfi 

8!i,anj 
i,ia;«j 

769^511 1 
' 8M,M3j 

i,ia;«j 

3.Misa« 

7I&I3JI 

191,^1 
149.»l 

n,5r4 



2L,S37,i)<^{ 






1, TOO, 744 



37.625 



10.293.069 



150 
3i7.3Ti 



3»LI^ 



21.T23,S£ 



RECAPITULATION— 1860. 



AaBICnLTURE. 



PRODUCED. 



I 





70.t56 








iia,3Ri 










NgwVork 




N«wJ™.j 


6,159 














VMbU 


25 117 


Xorlb CuuUna 


a, 735 


SgilbCurollD. 


4,M3 






















Ttam 


t.rte 




IJT 
















45.)^ 




MlcWjM 


»M,nw 




CalifoniM 


9,JI2 



3i5,tli5 



<7,9e6 
78.S00 



1.398 
13, Ml 

ee,!S3 



9,314 
8.071 
14. OH 

5.oes 



1,403 
9.561 
S3.4» 



S,SIO . 

13. sot 
SS.T3B 



3,437 
18,390 
103.191 



4a i« 

BJtTt 



f.U7» 41G.fiai 



RECAPITULATION — 1850 



191 



AGRICULTURE 



PRODUCED. 



HIHP. 






1 

44 



88 
3G 



454 

16,433 
lo,S€8 



100 



a 

o 
g o 

I 



o 
•9 

I 

i 



51 
3 



15 

141 

1,359 

60 



33,193 



33,193 



50 



1,078 



17,081 

7,658 

20,853 

1.163 

85 

17,928 

940,577 

182,965 

530.307 

11, 174 

35,686 

1, 000, 450 

593,796 

333 

5,387 

50 

3,921 

665 



1,048 

12,291 

368,131 

S, 100, 116 

527,160 

160.063 

584,469 

446,933 

7,158 

68,393 

62,660 



•9 

i 



580 

189 

939 

72 



703 
57.963 
16,525 
41,728 

904 

2,446 

52,318 

38,196 

55 

628 



69 
26 



7.708.486 



1,678 



640 
550 



1,190 



7, 709, 676 



26 

321 

18,904 

75,801 

13,696 

10,787 

36,888 

188,880 

519 

1,191 

1.959 



253 

191 

268 

7 



328 

1,774 

23 

265 



562.307 



562,313 



39 

517 

229 

123 

813 

6 

167 

2 

29 

22 

38 

1,923 

1,281 

186 

47 

387 

1,552 

106 



246 



10,843 



•9 

§ 

o 



%i 

o 






93,542 

1,296,863 

6.349,357 

795^535 

28 

50,796 

10,357,484 

2,197 

8,326,525 



47,740 

1.227,665 

27,938 

800 

50 



643 



855 



9,330 

156,557 

437,405 

178, 910 

848,904 

8, 981, 198 

4,588,809 

8.439,794 

610,976 

78,407 



o 

4 
Si 

il 

J 



O 



r 



i 



77 

846 

2,750 

87 

8 

826,001 

7,038 



3 
10 



34,250.486 



10.843 



8,950 



8,950 



34.853.436 



836,814 



3,167 

9,811 

5,997 

4.693 

4 

665 

56,539 

954 

50.652 

50 

1,430 

40.328 

704 

15^904 

816,845 

352.893 

83,428 

18.318 

10,931,177 

441,918 

18 

7.223 

30,079 

5.636 

8,354 

180,325 

197.308 

19.823 

9,874 

3.163 



12, 696, 673 



236,814 



4,836 
84 
58 



4,318 



12,700^991 



a 

'I 

9 "3 

I 



I 



189, 618 
117,140 
849,422 

59,508 
6,347 

93.304 

1,755.830 

156,694 

839,509 

41.248 

74,803 
880,767 
512,289 
816.281 
732,514 

18,971 
897,081 
397,460 

96,701 

380,825 

193,338 

1,036,578 

1,158,019 

1,328,972 

869.444 

935,329 

804,275 

359,232 

131,005 

321,711 



14,853,148 



550 

80 

8 



10 



612 



14,853,790 



t -a 

► 





8 



$513,599 

393,455 

867, 7J0 

805,333 

26,495 

192,252 

1,280,333 

112,781 

749, 132 

38,121 

111,828 

2,156,313 

2,086,583 

909,525 

1,838,968 

75,582 

1,934,180 

1,164.080 

-139,238 

866.984 

638.817 

3.137,790 

8.459,128 

1,674.705 

1.155.908 

1.631.039 

1. 718. 196 

340. 947 , 

43,^4 

821,292 

7,000 



27, 484, 144 



8.075 



6.033 
1,398 



9,500 



87,493,644 



o 

t 

§ 



-a 
a 

s 



•1,646.773 

1,523,873 

1,861.336 

8.500,924 

667,486 

2,202,266 

13.573,883 

2.638,558 

8,219.848 

373,665 

1,954,800 

7,502,986 

5,767,866 

3,502,637 

6,339,763 

514,685 

4,823,485 

3,636.583 

1,458,990 

1,116.137 

1,163.313 

6,401,765 

6,462,598 

3,367,106 

4,972,286 

6.567,935 

7,439,843 

1,338,337 

980^178 

881,164 

107,173 



111,376.624 



9,038 
8,840 

83.185 
164,530 

67,985 



' 386,518 



111,703,148 



1 

8 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

6 

9 

10 

11 

18 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

80 

81 

83 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

28 

89 

30 

31 



1 
8 
3 

4 
5 



192 



RECAPITULATION— 1860. 



The estimated number of horses, asses, and mules, neat cattle, sheep, and stmne^ as returned hy aMMisiant mar$Aals, the mmeti 

being returned an the schedules of agriculture. 



STATES. 



CallfoniA.. 
CooBMUent 
DeUwara... 
Florida 

QflOTfiA .... 

nikioto 

Indlaaa 

lowft ....... 

Ki 



Marylmd. 



10eU«ui.. 

MJMlMippL. 
miaowrt.... 



Kew HiMpihire 

K«wJ«nej 

N«wTofk 

NortkCardUiiA.. 
Ohio 



Oragon 

Pennijltaaia . . 
Rhode lalaod . . 
Sooth Carolina. 
Tennessee 



Texas 



Vermont. . 
Virginia.. 
Wisconsih 



Total, States. 



TERRITORIES. 



Diftriei of Colambia 

Nebraska 

New Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 



Total, Territories 



I 



11,699 

8,389 

19,769 

16,239 

3,791 

4.969 

43,6«1 

114, 163 

39,185 

36,018 

6,194 

61,909 

M,197 

28,296 

9,994 

56,745 

30,601 

8,063 

9,445 

80^568 

19,881 

98,519 

99,456 

99,955 

117, 101 

16,690 

66.180 

7,191 



21,925 
95,497 
17,201 
42,786 
27,809 



1, 173, 3:>5 



I 

a 



3,975 

4,035 

3,459 

135 

440 

9,145 

19,000 

7,700 

3,074 

2,054 

1,934 

18,427 

14,916 



4 

i 



9 

151 

479 

595 

10,695 

6 

6,099 

2,293 

8,494 

3,240 

7,309 

6^407 

49 



8,871 

13,062 

19 

6,608 

503 



150.308 



1,233 
1.779 
6,541 
1,400 
1,206 



12,159 



159 

951 

8,536 

375 

457 



40^906 

92.731 

93,795 

89; 106 

il77» 

78.896 

908,090 

818, 49» 

79,310 

M.1M 
34.99B 

128,045 
76.331 
77,910 
9,955 
48,389 
80,780 
99,833 
6,881 

118,181 
81, 954 
41,681 
31,801 

113.841 



99,199 

168,104 

6,144 



58,519 
601.646 

26,686 
143,535 
120.450 



3, 304, 781 



1,099 
2,484 
27.116 
9,875 
J, 661 



10, 478 



Aggregate 



1, 185, 514 



100,786 



42.228 



3,347,009 



r 



12,404 
6.481 

23.414 
1^700 



1,675 
1801,596 



019 



1.145 
€7,161 
81,643 
61,996 

1,135 

8^616 
47,916 

8; 473 

1,089 
86^005 

6,191 
18;QBa 

3,065 

77,896 

132,653 

10^788 

83,225 

5,435 



29.851 
320.926 

18,015 
112,591 

11,885 



1,359.049 



62 

53 

142, 110 

4,325 

212 



146, 761 



1,505,810 



i 

s 

I 

c 



fll9 

sia 

lAO 

ntffi 
mm 

9,Ti 
9.01 
ISlUJ 
4l*J 
».W 
HTM 

MLS 



la-.r 

l;.-.:>. 



3,42.?N 






IX ^ 



3,46:.K 



* Additional to the retains on page 184. 



ALABAMA— ARKANSAS. 198 

FAEMS OOKTAIHINO THREE ACRES AND MORE. 





CO.-.T... 


ACBEa 


S9 

36 

43 

43 
46 

48 


COUNTIEa. 


ACRES. 




i 

1 


1 
1 

2 


Si 

1 
1 

a 


1 
1 

3 


i 

1 
1 

§ 


i 


1" 

s 

1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 


1 


1 
1 


S 

i 


i 
i 

1 


, 


Al 


s 

9 


ee 

31 

40 
SB 

4 
13 
3S 


GO 

47 

TO 
TO 

sa 

M 

S3 

40 


48 

4Cg 

318 
336 

s«a 

303 

157 

lei 
am 

89 
3C8 
551 
308 

SS7 
408 

178 


15 
343 

S31 

318 
170 

i 

sss 

156 


3D 

lOS 

SC7 

267 
ESS 

186 

S3 

138 

SG8 
184 


48 

1 

B9 
30 

4 


1 


U>wt,d« 


19 

It 
46 

56 


34 

118 
15 
129 

5t 
61 

33 

ei 

144 
91 


190 
140 

63 

516 
S58 
480 
751 

159 


100 
171 

508 

we 

513 
331 

138 
50 


3as 

440 
196 

sa 

105 

433 
317 

334 


'". 
























































«'"»«™«'T 


i 

S3 
35 

49 






























































































»9 

37 


e 

33 






















WuhlngloB 


S 




















l^wiJiTdalct 


Total 






1.409 


4,379 


16,019 


ia,080 


13,455 


a,oiB 











































COOXT... 


ACHES. 


33 

31 

35 

36 

38 
M 

« 

47 

48 

SI 


COCKTIEa. 


AC»™. 




1 
1 


j 

1 
3 


i 

8 


1 
1 

s 


! 

1 
i 


g 

1 


E 

1 
1 




a 
1 
1 


1 
1 

s 


i 


§ 

1 
1 
1 


! 

t 

1 
1 
s 


i 
i 




Ark»i,™ 


30 

43 

3> 

a 

30 
30 
37 

a 
an 

3S 
33 

as 

49 


76 
73 

£8 

D3 

53 
£49 

154 
108 

GO 
E9S 


139 

!9 

317 

S61 

aos 
ax 

3DG 

193 

300 

3ia 

313 

SIS 

177 


63 

141 

ISO 

108 
139 

49 

138 

175 

367 

135 

H 


m 

es 
aej 

36 

137 
68 

161 

36 

99 

65 

66 


1 


I 




18 
38 

S6 

aa 

30 

16 

86 


136 

CB 

139 

79 
64 

115 

67 


113 

113 
84 

am 

ace 

ass 

184 
311 


59 
SM 

103 

TO 

117 
156 
118 


37 

16 
179 

33 

130 


s 








MI^-IPP' 




































39 
13 


i, 










































* 


■ 


P°i« 








I 






17 


* 




49 
45 

S 

8 
45 
















BLFnuieli 


























BT 






H«8prt°« 














33 


I 








VmBq™ 

WublDElCID 








'Z 






























1,823 


C,07S 


13,738 


B,9S7 


4,331 


„ 








m 


. 













CALIFORNIA— CONNECTICUT. 



FARUS CONTAINING THREE ACRES AND UORE 



CAI.IVOBITIA. 



ShdUCIub 

SuDleio 

Siu)Fnuidii»... 

8«B jMqniD 

Su Liili ObUpo . 






COIVRBCTICOT. 



Hvlford 

t^icbOcid ... 

lUddloHX... 
K«w HaTCD . 



DELAWARE — FLORIDA. 



FABMS CONTAINING THBEE ACHES AND MORE. 
»B1.AWARB. 





„„„» 


ACRES 




3 

1 
1 


Si 

1 
1 
s 


s 


i 
3 


1 
1 


1 
1 
1 


1 
1 






18 
31 


S8 

63 


m 


SOS 
1.153 


B9« 


" 










^ 


g 












Kl 


'" 


1,S!» 


xaa 


£.863 


" 











FLOBIOA. 





CO..X.. 


ACRE3. 


22 
23 

aj 

38 
S9 

32 


COfNTIES. 


ACHES. 




1 


1 
1 


1 

i 

a 


6 

i 

s 


1 

1 

1 


1 

1 
1 


1 
1 

1 


1 

j 


1 

° 


El 

j 

1 


i 

a 


1 
i 


i 

1 

1 
s 


t 

1 




Atach 


^ 


SO 


ss 

M 


^ 


™ 


' 








37 

58 
26 
45 

« 
31 
33 


36 
IS 

73 
95 


% 

7* 


113 


3a 


, 


^ 


B d 




;: 


J 






S 
35 








IH 


13 


jj 


1 


CI 


« 


I 










Col bl. 


NiMH 


53 
19 

36 

a 

40 


31) 

18 

IS 
*8 


I 














Dunl 


*' 


1 

El 


§1 


" 


^ 










E«mi 








4 






FnmUlD 






,„«n», 




in 


asd.dc 






IB 


so 


1 




17 






niunillon 


« 


enwuDH 












n 




SJ 


! 


96 

am 

25 

SO 


£1 

m 

15 


S 


















J 


J, 


jH:kH> 


36 
3 


■■» 














IT 




g 


WuUDpon 




IR 


L«n 




in 




WO 


W3 


2.139 


1.10= 


,,..3 


». 






Ubtrt 

















lOfi 



GEORGIA. 



FASMS CONTAINING THREE ACRES AND MOKE- 



i6 ILilirntKiin. . . 

sj tiiui 

M I tlmmrk 











Il.w,l 




"""•(.m .- 


1 















, M-nkn .... 
I WUklnmi.. 
I Worib 



ILLINOIS. 



1»T 



FABHS OONTAININQ THREE AGBES AND KOBE. 



www 

WUtHlde... 



',' 


".'.'.'. 


3 


' 


1 


8 


z 


9 


ai 


a 


tt 


n 


« 


' 


s 


i 



INDIANA. 



fahus containiko thbee agues and uobe. 



l)>K*lb... 








.■B.«SK mm ; V ' 



IOWA. 
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FASUS CONTAINING THREE ACRES AND HORE. 





COliKTlEB. 


ACBE8. 


99 
54 

57 

60 
B3 

65 

AS 
70 

75 

77 

78 

eo 

83 

a: 
aa 

93 
94 

96 

98 
99 


CODNTIEa. 


AC„,». 




i 

1 


1 
1 

5 


si 

1 

s 


1 
1 

s 


s 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 
1 
§ 


1 
1 
1 


i 
1 


1 
1 


1 

1 


i 

1 
1 


s 

1 

1 

s 


i 


1 
1 






9 


19 

m 

as 

aa 

9 


SB 

as* 

floo 

S9 

303 

197 

307 


39 
303 


9 
G 

87 

leo 
1-a 

61 








32 


98 

" 

117 

Gfl 

78 

BO 

43 
79 
19 
1! 


300 

579 
700 

617 
258 

ETT 
679 


180 

8 
606 
609 

]» 
S99 

316 

89 

38 


971 
935 

333 

69 

114 

189 
SO 
84 

37 
199 

3CG 


1 






Adanu 






J ho 








^ 












; 












1 












\ 






Black Uank 








1 




; 










Er r 


=! 




a 






"-"-"■ 




' 














» 


D CO be" 












iSana 












SO 

10 

139 

37 


193 

90 

336 

333 

£Br 

era 

?M 
iSS 

S87 

B94 

S 

soa 
w 

197 

178 

S35 
93 

S37 


a 

5S 


3S 

a 








1 
so 










' 








• 






■'""'' - 






y_ 




.6 












CrfHT 


40 


■ 












CumOordo 












> 




SO 


™=^- 


109 

GDI 
909 


a 




















1 

993 

830 










32 












' 


3 


138 


S9 


■ 






IS 

TO 


St 
58 

39 

1 

B3 
33 

33 


477 

258 

307 


= 








"1 


Clloion 






368 

195 
98 

S37 
















11B 

76 
31 

574 
















" 






™ 


Dntl. 


6 




PnlUwal 










PawMhfck 


I 














-m 


■>"«— 












7 


fo 


• 




T' 


DullQOU 


as 


904 




3 


















IB 


983 
S 

e 

EIS 


139 

es 

IS 

38 


■ 






3 
IB 


89 
38 . 

58 

91 




180 

31B 

239 

9 

38 
39 


09 
488 

597 

49 

399 
14 


SI 
39 

BOS 
3M 

1 






T 


Fl^vl 


Th'^ 


































Omii 








9 








■ 






in 


Onlftrl^ 


« 














Wuhhieton 


= 








i 








n 


H«nli 






WfbXr 














Wlsarbapi 

\nBiinblck 

Woodbaij 








13 






' 




(li 


llBword 






















I<K 
















D 


ei 


968 


3 
















esi 


*,SJ3 


"■"• 


I9,C70 


,.,«=■ 


CG 
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KANSAS. 



FARMS CONTAINING THREE ACRES AND MORE. 



1 

3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
IS 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
SO 
SI 
22 
S3 
94 
SS 
96 
S7 
SB 
SO 
30 
31 
3S 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 



Allen 

Andenon..... 

Atchiioii 

Bourbon 

Breekiaridg* . 

Brown 

Bntler 

Cbaae 

CUy 

Coffee 

Davifl 

DickinMm — 
Donlpban .... 

Dom 

DongUw 

Franklin 

Qodtny* 

Oreenwood . . . 

Hunter 

Jaeknon 

Jefferson . . . . . 

Johnion 

Learenworth . 

Ltnn 

Lyklng 

Madlion 

Marlon* 

ManbaU 

McOhee 

MorrU 

Nemeha 

Oiage 

Otoe* 

Pottawatomie. 

BUey 

Shawnee 

Wabaunsee... 
Washington* . 

WUson* 

Woodson 

Wyandoti.... 



Total. 



C0UXTIE8. 



ACHES. 



p 

i 

n 



s 

9 

o 



ISl 

17 

8 

212 

32 

7 

4 

8 

i 

SO 

S 



13 
S 

SS 
8 



3 
1 



6 
9 
46 
17 
17 
13 



138 
52 
C9 

305 
86 
62 
12 
21 
5 
C5 
17 



75 

3 

143 

54 



78 

14 

7 

13 



6 

1 

6 

15 



6 

10 



750 



10 
1 

SO 
35 
34 
79 
56 
69 
22 



o 

a 
a 

s 

8 



201 

138 

2G3 

370 

180 

li7 

29 

38 

9 

187 

44 

9 

941 



466 
143 



2 
61 
22 
64 
39 



72 

7 

83 

82 



21 
36 



1,916 



37 
3 
103 
177 
148 
S35 
286 
209 

49 



I 

3 



•3 

a 

8 



58 

S3 

131 

83 

111 

77 

13 

9 

2 

68 

10 

3 

131 



203 

87 



40 
49 
45 
169 
62 



154 

45 

160 

131 



43 
74 



4,714 



4 

4 

23 

112 

116 

138 

178 

123 

16 



15 
14 
14 
34 
19 



33 
15 
65 
34 



18 
10 



2,020 



14 

12 
08 

7 
53 
23 

4 
5 



13 
6 



25 



48 
43 



1 

1 

4 

64 

77 

54 

59 

56 

10 



1 
3 

2 
10 

4 



10 

8 

13 



2 
2 



700 



1 
1 



* No returns, 



KENTUCKY. 



FARMS CONTAINING THREE ACRES AND MORE. 



HudlD.. 
nurlion 



Leoii.... 



MBdUon... 

HAltoB.... 

MunlKJl .. 



Plka 

PonaU... 

PqluU .. 

Jlock Cui 

Sbclb;... 
Sliapwm.. 

TBjIor... 

Todd 

Trigg - — 
I'limbk.. 



G, BBS S6. H7 



J 



LOUISIANA — MASSACHUSETTS. 



CONTAINING XnBEE AGUES AND UOItE. 
^ I^OriSIAHA. 



^ 


TAniSlIES. 


ACUES. 


36 

S3 

30 

33 

3S 

3B 

39 

40 
4B 


PARISHES. 


ACRES. 




1 
1 


1 

1 


1 
1 


1 
1 

s 


i 

1 
1 


i 


S 
1 
1 


5 

1 
1 


f. 
1 

1 

s 


i 


f 

3 

S 
S 


i 

i 

1 

s 


1 

i 


i 






H 
3 


Be 


63 


16 


23 


18 


19 

a 

7 


KutfUtoetU* 


9 

111 

as 

H 
3» 


as 

S5 
125 

38 
43 


M 

40 
121 

134 

lie 

17a 


IM 
43 

sa 

93 

15 

»>3 

38 
163 

39 

aa 

SI 
69 


B5 
93 
11 

le 

130 

su 

133 

56 

ISfl 
S3 


SI 


1 




Amaptlon 


» 




BMoD Rode*. But. 
Itatoi.Ri.ogB,WL-.l 








Point Coni«B 


«! ! 






20 

aa 


as 

38 

I 


60 

101 
311 

13 

57 




183 

15i 
353 
SM 

m 


46 


.: 
















StBtmud 








5 
S« 
M 
41 

34 

IB 


S3 

e 

13 










1 
4 








H.j 


<a 


" 




Sl.Loni^ 


















p.ii-i„-. p... 


41 1 Q 








ei.Taminiioy .... 


17 








10 








TftreBoDoo 


48 
3 


36 














WuUngtaD 








IB 

s 






^^ 


1 




Uvlog.l«, 








^ 


a. EH 


4.8© 


3,f»4 


I.93S 


















' 





nAaSAOHDSBTTS. 







«,«. 






ACltES. 




^ 


^ 


1 


i 


i 

1 


1 


, 


;2 


^ 


^ 


§ 


i 


1 






1 
1 


1 


9 


1 


a 






1 


^ 


1 


^ 


i 


1 






s 


1 

8 


f; 


§ 
1 


1 


1 






1 


1 

2 


1 

s 


1 




i : 




Dnn..t.l,l. 




"in 


•m 


i-i 


ir 


J 




Middl^ex 


ni 


■m 


3.018 


i.eu 

BS 
M6 


». 
















i,aa 










































IIS 






fhik— 


' 




' 90 


















' 




































ih. m 


















WorcwtM 


1B6 


mo 


a. 142 


3.638 








Gfi 


» 


«B 


:: 


743 




















=.« 


4,1« 


'"" 


10.831 


^j . 


^. 





MAINE— MARYLAND. 



FABUS CONTAINING THBEE ACRES AND UOGE. 
HAIIfll. 





COUNTIES. 


ACHES. 


11 

13 


C0UNTIE8. 


«„» 




1 
j 


1 
1 

s 


1 
1 

a 


1 
1 


1 
1 

8 


1 

1 

5 


i 

i 
1 


1 
1 


Si 

1 

1 

2 


1 

i 

s 


i 

a 


1 
1 
s 


1 

5 


1 
1 

1 






41 


469 

4ia 


i.oea 
a 101 
i,aM 

9,508 
1,730 


731 
l.SH 
1,2» 

am 

83.1 
1.S18 


BOO 

m 

SKI 

laa 

049 






P«,ob«o. 


130 

33 
4fl 

TO 

=53 


5fi9 

lOT 
400 


a.B05 

J79 
478 

1,6?T 
1,858 
1,068 
S,4M 


1,713 
B34 

1,881 
1,407 

1.710 


era 








3 




K'O'-qol' 








CnmberlBiid 
























Kt 


' 




WwUnetoD 








KOO. 




1 






' 


>" 








""""" 


i.m 


5,435 


33,638 


13,811 


^Kl 


» 

















HABTIiAHD. 





COITOTIEg. 


ACltBS. 


14 
IS 

19 

SO 

SI 


COOSTIES. 


ACU.S. 




i 
1 


1 
1 

2 


1 
f 


1 
1 
1 

8 


a 

1 
1 


t 
1 
1 


1 

1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


si 

1 
1 


1 
1 


1 

1 

s 


1 
1 
1 


i 
1 

1 






19 

S3 

50 


68 
13 

sa 

M 
48 


BB6 
IBS 
B 

79 
BO 

a9s 

408 
333 


448 

S47 

eai 

138 

5oa 

3U 
HO 


805 
830 

7!« 
SIO 
34S 
S09 

SCO 


e 

IB 


9 




4 

34 

S5 
108 


8 
78 
38 

aa 

70 

oo 

SB 


130 
75 

37a 


89 
179 

SB8 
S22, 

037 


378 
580 
4CT 
4S3 


14 
33 

SB 


^ 




AnmAninarl 

Biailn.o™C11T-.., 
DalUiiuwBCDilBlr.. 








PrtaeoOwrpiV... 
^""Aim. 






IS 
33 
3 

4 


1 


a 






^ 








^ 














W»htoB<« 


1 


10 


Donhcilcr 












«7 


,.™ 


4,Mfl 






30) 






Harf nl 


6.e35 nooe 

























MICHIQAN. 



KAEU8 CONTAINING THBEE ACBES AND MOBE. 



" 


CODJfTIEa. 


AC»». 


: 

: 
.. 

49 
U 
18 
18 

50 

la 

H 

5fl 
58 
60 
69 


COOKTIES. 


ACBES. 




i 
1 


1 

1 

3 


1 

1 

8 


1 

8 


i 

1 
1 

8 


i 
1 


1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


si 

1 

1 

8 


1 
1 

8 


i 

1 
I 


i 
\ 
1 


1 

1 

1 




















l™™ 


109 


£8 

3B0 


l,B5T 
ISO 


on 


493 
331 








All 


,„ 


as 


mi 


3SS 


69 








1 




Al • 






1 1 , 


























B«IT 


3 
IDO 
33 

1 

la 


78 


era 

30 

1,039 
Bffil 

era 

13 

eoi 


8 

436 

708 


309 


> 




















6 


10 


7 
31 
48 

i.oao 

i,oe6 

I 

657 


• 


9 


' 






» 





MWD 






H d> 


MMOtUl 


■ 


3 
S33 

99 

i.sno 

1 

ITO 


9 

2 

164 

SB 

9 

1,0SS 

4 

97 






■ 


a 




aiWllmiikl 


1 






MdiMia 


5 

S 

I 

a 


123 
36 


1 


^1 


Chfbnrpia 


Moor« 






.o 








1 






■ 








Delta 










98 












Emmt 








' 






191 










in 


iB- 








ss 


389 






Qmnd TrHTeno . . 


63 


IS 
313 

va 


1,131 
T4 


e 

28 
t,(H« 

13 

S99 


3 

348 
3 

isa 








^ 






PrwouaW ■ 








HUUdAle 


■ 




^ 


16 


136 

eo 

79 

101 
SOI 
331 

tas 

190 
303 


330 
18S 
193 

398 

aes 

M8 

i.nea 


SB 
B7 
S40 

1.330 
733 


90 
U 




n 


B gbtOK 


fiiOiitCKUr 








narm 


13 
























' 





— 

8*-J— Pf. 

TUKOl. 


1S9 
18 


103 




■V 


lOSM- 




TT 




^ 20 


33 

1» 

IM 


33 

739 
1,331 

sn 

ss 


B 
1,100 

738 

SOI 












"n 




*7a 


■■<"■ 


1 


ruBonn 

WulitMiaw 








» 


■""- 


xe 4 


ni 




ToWl 






1,MS 


6,008 


35.430 


19.679 





















MINNESOTA. 



20S 



FABUS CONTAININQ TnBEE A0B£S ANDUOBE. 





COOSTIEa. 


.CHB.. 


as 

* 

« 

43 

4a 

44 

46 

4S 
4» 

53 

56 

57 
36 
» 

61 

63 


oo™t.„. 


A.«E«. 




i 


^ 
1 
1 


1 
1 


i 

1 
1 

3 


1 

1 
1 


i 

1 

s 


1 
1 


1 

1 


Si 

1 
1 


j 

i 


i 

1 

i 


1 
1 
s 


1 
1 

1 

8 


1 
1 
1 




AUk™- " 
















llKkcr 


1 


» 


a 

13 


■ 










Anoko 


fli 


78 


00 


13 


















B«k«' 










.0 


1 










« 


5 


99 


^ 


e 












BlnpEnnh 








• 












«™„ 










„ 


... 


.« 












!7 


^ 


• 


























^ 


iSB 


161 












44 


ICB 


765 


!M 


» 






.C 




3! 


' 






OrterTall 
















I 




. 


ea 


sea 

1.421 
143 
404 


5 


• 






























' 




■ 














soe 

130 

I 




















IS 
17 




4S 

14 

EST 
!!3 
S 


HO 
9 

"* 

131 

tot 

IS 


S» 
9 

8 


' 










J7 

377 
IM 


1 

33 
41 
S 


1 






Dodit. 




4 

43 

18 


113 
340 
M 


















Fifibnolt. 




.» 














» 


F b 














0<KKlh 








> 


















H lo 




























Itucii- 






















B 
















«- 


K di hi- 
















46 
07 

m 


183 

189 


ITJ 
351 

141 


83 
90 
















' 
















Lnk* 














w«u«g«™ ..-.■.. 










S3 


J, 


14S 
38 


33 


W 










11 


U Id 




























%vn 


4,S» 


8.130 


3.OT3 


" 


' 








• 


1"""""" 



























MISSISSIPPI. 



FARMS CONTAINING THUEE ACEES AND HOBK 




COCMTIES. 



UBdHOalB. 



Kcwton . . . ^ ^ 
OkUbb^k... 



BollingTT. 



MISSOURI. 



FARMS CONTAINING THREE ACRES AND UORE. 



: NgnllBilrld... 
Nodairar 

Otuk 

; PnmUtin 



dali>h 

RsTBoUi 

HlpliT 

It-ChadM 

BLCliiIr 

lb Fnmfiili 

8M. OcneTluTe . . 






WelHter.. 
WrigM.., 



. 9,t3« O.UO 33.<Sn M,33ll IS,491 



208 



KEW HAUPSniBE— NEW JERSEY. 

FABH8 OONTAIHIHO THBEE ACBE8 AND MOKE. 



I 1 i 1 



nr' LOU 

fM l,«B 



ii.se 1. 73 , 





^„^ 


«■"■ 1 


carams. 






AC«^ 






sis ! : i i . 1 
a > s i ! 5 


i 

i 
1 


< 

i 
1 

s 


a 

1 
1 

a 


s 

1 

1 

s 


1 1 !; 
1 i ; 



NEW YORK. 



FABUS CONTAINING THREE AGBES AND KOBE. 



AlleEany , , . 



Conland ... 
Delnwun.. 
Dolchcu-.. 



OMfo... 



Sctnhuta.. 



Solllna.... 

Thwm 

Tompkiiu.. 



WHUspon 



I 51,103 73.037 S0.13J 



NORTH CAROLINA. 



FAEMS OONTAININO THEEE ACHES AND UOBE. 





43 


Au^i^r 




Ik tat 


» 






li 




S08 
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FABUS CONTAINING THREE ACRES AND UORE. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 



SIS 



FABUS OONTAININQ TEBEE ACBES AND KOBE. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 



FARMS CONTAINING THREE ACRES AND MORE. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

23 

23 

24 

25 

S6 

27 

98 

S9 

30 



AbberUle 

Andonon 

Barnwell 

Beaufort 

Charleston 

Chester 

Chesterfield ... 

Clarendon 

Colleton 

Darlington 

Edgefield 

Fairfield 

(}oorgetown . . . 
Greenville .... 

Horry 

Kershaw 

Lancaster 

Laarons 

Lexington .... 

Marion 

Marlborough . . 
Newberry .... 
Orangeburgh . . 

Pickens 

Richland 

Spartanburgh . 

Sumter 

Union 

WilUamsborgh 
York 



DISTRICTS. 



Total. 



ACRES. 



s 

i 



8 

3 

13 

5 

34 

10 



1 

1 

14 
10 

1 

25 
58 
53 
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2 
3 

11 
6 
3 

7 
18 



20 

23 

4 

15 

4 



352 



s 

9 

o 



17 
29 
29 
23 
85 
15 

8 
34 
46 
31 
54 

2 
37 
79 
127 
23 
43 
. 10 
76 
48 
16 
30 
37 
67 

3 
76 
58 
29 
62 
31 



1,219 



9 

s 

8 



156 
438 
194 
139 
153 

90 
174 
155 
403 
178 
320 

27 

56 
416 
264 
114 
283 

84 
621 
301 
127 
159 
143 
377 

36 
505 
228 
184 
172 
199 
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U 
9 

s 
s 



288 
474 
328 
174 

99 
155 
175 
134 
263 
216 
378 

86 

38 
432 
151 

99 
223 
244 
348 
317 
165 
189 
249 
431 

38 
459 
169 
199 
152 
287 
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es 

8 



664 

483 

697 

400 

317 

427 

234 

220 

286~ 

333 

763 

425 

59 
288 

73 
171 
223 
790 
272 
473 
256 
426 
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85 
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215 
646 
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74 

15 
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63 
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33 
14 
56 
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23 
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23 
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TEXAS. 



FABUS CONTAINING THBEE ACBEB AND MOBE. 
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TEXAS— VERMONT. 



FARMS CONTAINING THREE ACRES AND MORE 
TEXAS-CMllBa«4. 
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10 
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41 


14 


3i 


11 


4 


1 


48 


19 


80 


29 


5 


1 


10 
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74 


19 
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4 


90 


3 
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30 
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30 
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1 
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00 
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07 
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Mercer 

MIddlcMx 

Montgomery 

Monongalia 

Monroe 

Morgan 

Naniomond 

Nelson 

New Kent 

Nicholas 

Norfolk 

Northampton 

Northumberland . . . 

Nottoway 

Ohio 

Orange 

Page 

Patrick 

Pendleton 

Pittaylvania 

Pleasants 

Pocahontas 

Powhatan 

Preston 

Prince Edward 
Prince Qeorge . 
Prince William 
Princess Anne . 

Pnlaski 

Putnam 

Raleigh 

Randolph 

Rappahannock 

RkhmoDd 

Rockingham... 
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1 

1 

17 
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12 
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73 

5 
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23 
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91 
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3 
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3 
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44 
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9 
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21 
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16 
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19 

12 
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63 
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44 

11 

42 

18 
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14 

83 

71 
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18 

3 
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1 
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9 
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19IS 

ei 

251 



109 
63 



901 

1T7 

78 

231 
115 
115 

96 
310 
412 
106 

74 

16 
153 
213 

49 
168 
433 
230 
107 
198 
111 

90 
161 
201 

81 
135 

28 
113 

55 
138 
215 
163 
476 

82 
118 

54 

422 

TO 

78 

136 



59 
132 

57 
102 
114 
134 
447 
1€7 

90 

T9 
189 
214 



^4 » ia» j 



t4e 



s 


e 

X 


X 








336 


12 





104 


3 




160 


32 ' 


10 


2&4 


51 1 


{ 


277 


29 f 


li 


122 


6 : 




287 


« 1 


4 

• 


146 


€ 


1 


27 






^6 


36 ! 

1 


9 


430 


65 ' 


i 


333 


35 1 


i 


244 


28 i 


a 
• 


219 


S ^ 




276 


2 




108 


6 


3 


80 


« r 




6 






286 


* i 


n 


132 


6 


I 


93 


12 


3 


207 


19 1 


a 


335 


6 1. 




329 


28 


\ 


128 


1 




236 


3 1. 




281 


46 1 


If 


134 


9 1 


4 


113 


1 \ 




158 


3 i 


• 


232 


3 


1 
i 


151 


'^ 1 


•I 


206 


66 


• 

4 


173 


1 ' 


.... 


243 


44 ' 


•■' 


216 


4 1 


I 


205 


3 i 


• 


258 


13 1 


4 


767 


63 


"' 


37 


1 ; 




120 


15 


«' 


189 


33 


i 


315 


3 : 


• 


318 


46 1 


• 


198 


14 

1 


• 


291 


as 


i 


188 


* 




143 


17 


( 


63 


4 




37 






133 


» 


• 


84S 


3^ 


- 


IS 


9 




833 1 


13 


" 


105 


1 




5« 


-■ 




181 ; 


17 


k 


4S3 


33 


• 


291 


9« 


ft 


261 


5 


■ 


30 


} 


• 


192 


D 

43 


* 



VIRGINIA— WISCONSIN. 



PAKMS CONTAINING THBEE ACBES AND MOKE. 





COUKTIES. 


ACR£S. 




co™™». 


ACHES. 




i 
1 


i 

s 


1 

1 

s 


1 

s 


1 
1 
1 
§ 


1 

j 


1 

1 


i 
1 


1 
1 
s 


J 

1 

8 
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i 

g 
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1 
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2W 
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« 
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2,351 


3, MS 


1S,5« 


»■"= 


».» 


3,ea! 


"' 











WIHCOKIHIKt. 





COCNTIES. 


ACHES. 


3S 
36 

38 
39 

41 

41 

46 
47 
4B 
49 
SO 

53 

55 
50 

58 


COUNTIES. 


ACBE3. 




1 


1 
1 


i 

1 


1 

s 


1 
1 

8 


1 


1 
1 


s 

1 


1 

1 


1 
1 

s 


1 

a 
a 


1 
1 
8 


1 

a 


1 
1 


, 


A4, 


13 
39 

4a 


40 
367 

in 


346 
WO 


m 

57 


30 
19 






LalNtoM 


133 

ISl 
25 

99 

36 
31 


SJ 

3G5 
BO 

288 
339 

118 

ae 

X 
113 

lOD 


43 
Bi9 

513 

1,104 
7B 
173 
39 

sio 

19 
1.680 

1.779 
431 

17 


119 

401 

35 

US 

1,086 

504 

953 
118 
933 
433 

e 


11 

46 

14 
33 

!5 
533 

ec7 

191 

837 

93 

IJB 
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un 

1 


4 
38 

SJ 


se 

31 

eaa 

138 


90 


13 

«13 


















Oouewnis 






^Ia* 














' 




Pspln 














Diilliu' 






Polk 










93 

3J 

» 
4S 

IS 


SIJ 

3a 
sas 

SI 
98 

386 

.06 


38 

1,170 

643 
430 


1,309 

I 

i.ooe 

i 

9 


Ksa 


■ 
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10 

u 

647 

318 

33 
S91 

ed 

30 

338 






BnlnlCroU 












9 






FoDddDL« 


■ 


.1 






Trempshu 


9 

33 

49 


S3 

SD5 
90t 

X3 
















OmbL^o 


S 






Wn-Moitoi. 
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WIOHIUCD 
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1.983 


9,W5 


3U,7i3 


17. a« 
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TERRITORIES. 



FARMS CONTAIKING THREE ACRES AND MORE 



DISTRICT OF COLVnCBIA. 



Total in DtMriet. 






CO 



25 



I 

9 

Q 



36 



ACRES. 



1 

s 



n 



»« 

■i 
S 

9 
8 



48 



a 

s 

8 



57 



•a 
a 





2 



a 
a 



DAKOTA. 



Total In Terrltnry. 



41 



50 



31 



NEBRASKA. 



Total In Territory. 



145 



533 



1,271 



419 



les 



NETADA. 



Total In Territory. 



11 



S5 



IS 



35 



NBW^ UEXICO. 



Total in Territory. 



1.076 



S,140 



1,274 



35S 



SG7 



11 



U 



VTAH. 



Total tai Territory. 



531 



1,368 



1,296 



182 



70 



WASHINGTON. 



Total in Territory. 



215 



830 



343 



191 




RECAPITULATION — 18 60. 
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FARMS CONTAINING THREE ACRES AND MORE. 



STATES. 



1 
S 
3 
4 
5 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
80 
SI 
S3 
S3 
2i 
S5 
S6 

zr 

S8 
S9 
30 
31 
3S 
33 
34 



Alabamii 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticat 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

IlUnois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MasMichnsetts . . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Miesonri 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina.. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . . 
Rhode Island . . . 
South Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Yormont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 



Total, Statef . 



TERRITORIEfl. 



Columbia, District of. 

Dakota 

Nebraska 

Nevada. . . j^ 

New Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 



Total, Territoriei 



ACRES. 



a 
o 



s 



1,469 
1,823 

829 

936 
63 

430 

906 
1,896 
2,533 

931 

750 
1,772 

626 
1,719 

457 
2,032 
1,549 
2,407 

5C3 
2,428 

639 
1.059 
5.232 
2,050 
3,453 

300 
4,8-21 

261 

352 
1,687 
1,632 

321 
2,331 
1,983 



52,643 



Aggregate 



25 

41 

145 

1 

1,076 

531 

215 



2,034 



54,676 



s 

§ 

o 



4,379 
6,075 
1,102 
2,081 
215 
945 
2,803 
6,518 
9.648 
4,272 
1,916 
6,868 
2,222 
5,435 
1,210 
4.196 
6,608 
4,539 
2,516 
9.110 
1,855 
2,390 

12, 310 

4*. 879 

9,928 

507 

12.343 
553 
1.219 
7,245 
6,156 
1,158 
5,565 
9,045 



157.810 



36 

50 

533 

11 

2.140 

1,368 

230 



4,368 



o 

a 





8 



16,049 

13,728 

2,344 

6.898 

1.226 

2.139 

13,644 

38,186 

49,664 

24,139 

4,714 

25,547 

4,882 

23,838 

4.346 

1I.7C5 

25.430 

8,129 

10,967 

33,620 

7,584 

7,138 

54.502 

20,882 

52,356 

1,236 

45.234 

1,740 

6.695 

22.998 

14.133 

6,187 

19,584 

30,723 



613,245 



71 

31 

1,271 

25 

1.274 

1,298 

343 



4.313 



a 
a 

•o 

a 
m 



12.060 

6,957 

2,423 

8,477 

2,208 

1.162 

14.129 

49,024 

42,076 

19,070 

2,020 

24.163 

3,064 

19,611 

6.825 

10, 831 

19,079 

2,273 

9.204 

24.336 

11,338 

9,652 

73,037 

18.496 

66,350 

888 

57,624 

1,747 

6,980 

32,829 

7,857 

11,702 

21.145 

17,826 



607.668 



43 
6 

419 
13 
358 
183 
191 



1,310 



a 

8 



13,455 

4.231 

6.541 

6.6G6 

2,862 

1.432 

18, 821 

45,532 

22,614 

10, 521 

700 

24,095 

4,955 

5,061 

12,068 

0,703 

9,080 

649 

11.408 

18,497 

8.739 

7,198 

50,132 

19,220 

40.699 

2,337 

35,923 

1.053 

11,369 

21.903 

6,831 

11,505 

34,300 

9,119 



486,339 



57 



162 
35 

207 

70 

271 



802 



I 

3 
9 



2,016 

307 

538 

39 

14 

211 

2,033 

983 

387 

66 

7 

1,078 

1,161 

9 

303 

39 

40 

2 

1.868 

466 

45 

17 

235 

1,184 

485 

343 

61 

11 

1,359 

931 

468 

93 

2,882 

76 



20.289 



2 



2 
5 
11 
2 
8 



30 



► 
o 

3 



696 

69 

263 

4 

77 
903 
194 

74 

10 

1 

166 

371 

2 

33 



481 

95 

4 

6 

21 

311 

112 

47 

15 

483 

138 

87 

11 

641 

11 

5,348 



1 

fi 

11 

1 
16 



162,178 



616,558 



608,878 



487,041 



20.319 



5.364 
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RECAPITULATION — 1850 — 1860. 



FARMS; ACRES OF LAND IN FARMS, (IMPROVED AND UNIMPROVED,) AVERAGE NUMBER OF ACRES TO FARMS, (EECAPITUUTIO: 

OF 1850-1860;) ALSO, COUNTIES, NUMBER OF, 1860. 



1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

>8 

^0 

10 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

\l7 

18 

10 

90 

91 

99 

93 

94 

^95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

30 

31 

39 

33 

34 



1 
9 
3 
4 

3 
6 

7 



STATES. 



AlfibiUDa 

Arkniuifui 

California 

Connecticut . . . . 

Dolawnro 

Plorida 

0«orgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa...« 

Kftniofl 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MaMachuicttf... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MlniMlppl 

MlMouri 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey .... 

New York 

North Carolina . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsy Wanla. . . 
Rhode Island . . . 
South Carolina. . 

Tennessee 

Tesaa 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wbeonslu 



Total, States. 



TBRRITORICS. 

Columbia^ District of. 

Dakota 

NebTMka 

NeToda 

New Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 



Total, Tvrritori«« 



NUMBER OF FARMS. 



Aggrefnte, States and TVr> 
Tit^vrtes 



1850. 



41.964 

17,758 

873 

23,445 

6,063 

4,304 

51, 759 

76,208 

93,896 

14,805 



74,777 
13,433 
46,760 
21,860 
34,069 
34,089 
•157 
33,960 
54,458 
29,229 
23,905 

170, 621 
56,963 

143,807 
*1,164 

127, 5n 
5,385 
29,907 
72,735 
12,198 
29,763 
77,013 
20,177 



1. 442, 809 



267 



3,750 
926 



6,264 



1,449.073 



1800. 



55,128 
39,004 
18,716 
2^180 
6,658 
6,568 
63,003 

143, 310 

131,826 
61,163 
10,400 
90,814 
17,328 
55,698 
25,494 
35,601 
62,423 
18, 181 
43, 840 
92,793 
30,501 
27,646 

196,990 
75,203 

179,839 
5, 806 

156,357 
5,406 
33,171 
83,368 
42,891 
31,556 
92,605 
69,270 



2,030,785 



S38 
123 
2,789 
91 
5.086 
3.635 
1.330 



13,298 



S.044.C77 



ACRES OF LARD IMPROVED 
IX FARMS. 



18JO. 



4, 435, 614 

781,530 

32,454 

1, 768, 178 

580,862 

349,049 

6,378,479 

5, 039, 545 

5, 046, 543 

824,682 



5,968,270 
1,590,025 
2, 039, 596 
2,797,905 
2, 133, 436 
1,939.110 
*5,035 
3, 444, 358 
2, 938, 425 
2, 231, 488 
1, 767, 991 

12, 408. 9G« 

5,453,975 

9, 851, 493 

*132, 857 

8, 623, 619 

356,487 

4,072,551 

5, 175, 173 

643.976 

2, 601, 409 

10,360,135 
1,045,499 



16,267 



106,201 
16,333 



336,693 



113.067.514 



1800. 



6,385,724 
1, 983, 313 
2, 468, 034 
1,830,807 
637.065 
654,213 
8,062,758 

13, 096, 374 
8, 242, 183 
3,792,792 
*405. 468 
7,644,208 
2,707,108 
2, 704, 133 
3,002,267 
2, 155, 512 
3, 476, 296 
556,250 
5, 065, 755 
6, 246, 871 
2,367,034 
1,944,441 

14, 358, 403 
6, 517, 284 

12.625,394 
896.414 

10,463,296 
335,128 
4,572,000 
6,7^337 
2. 650, 781 
2,823.157 

11,437,821 
3, 710. 167 



112,690,821 162,649,848 



17, 474 

2,115 

118.789 

14,132 
149,274 

77,219 

81.869 



460.872 



163.110^790 



ACRES OF LAND UIOMFROITED 
IX FARMS. 



1850. 



7,702,067 

1,816,684 

3, 861, 531 

615, 701 

375,383 

1, 246, 240 

16,443,900 

6, 997, 867 

7, 746, 879 

1,911,383 



10, 981, 478 

3, 399, 018 

2, 515, 797 

1, 836, 445 

1,222,576 

2, 454, 780 

•23,846 

7,046,061 

6,794,245 

1, 140, 926 

984,955 

6, 710, 120 

15,543,008 

8, 146, 000 

•299,951 

6,294,728 

197, 451 

12, 145, 049 

13,808,849 

10,853,363 

1, 534, 413 

15,793,176 

1,931,159 



180,038,130 



11,187 



124.370 
30.516 



489, STO 



180.536,000 



I860. 



12,718,821 

7,590,393 

6,262,000 

673,457 

367,230 

2,266,015 

18, 587, 732 

7, 815, 615 

8, 146, 109 

6,277,115 

•1,372,932 

11,519,053 

6, 591, 468 

3,023,538 

1,833,304 

1,183,212 

3,554,538 

2,155,718 

10,773,929 

13, 737, 939 

1,377,591 

1,039,084 

6,616.555 

17, 245. 685 

7,846,747 

1,164,125 

6, 548. 844 

186,096 

11,623,850 

13,873,828 

22,693,247 

1,451.257 

19,679,215 

4,147,420 



241,943.671 



AVERAGE IVUMBER OF 
ACRES TO EACU FARM. 



16,789 

24.333 
512,425 

41.966 
1,265.635 

12,e92 
284.1587 



2, 158, 147 



944,101,818 



! -vrxtEE 01 

' C0C5TILS. 



289 
146 
4,466 
106 
158 
371 
444 
158 
136 
185 



227 

372 

97 

212 

99 

129 

tld4 
309 
179 
116 
115 
113 
369 
125 

t3T3 
117 
103 
541 
261 
942 
139 
340 
148 



203 



103 



346 



466 
S9 
151 
444 
430 
146 
124 
165 
171 
211 
536 
103 
190 
94 
U3 
149 
370 
215 
123 
106 
106 
316 
114 
355 
109 
96 
488 
251 
591 
135 
3£M 
114 



199 



14^ 

215 



if 

51 



617 



S5 
273 



134 



197 



1S60. 



a 

44 

8 

3 

57 

12 

KB 

se 

S9 
41 
lOS 
« 
16 
SI 
14 

e 

& 
m 

19 

a 

C 
» 

14 

\€ 

S 



tsi 



'J 

i: 



19« 



te 



• Added ia Territorial totals (18S0) reepccUvely. t Territory. 



ALABAMA. 



2S3 



SLAVEHOLDEBS AND SLAVES. 



I i 



l,fi» 1.036 3.7*2 S.l« S 



n* 



SLAVEH0LDEB8 ATHB SLATES. 
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RtmCB or BLATSaoUtEBB AXD SLAVSS. 
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SLAVEHOLDERS AND SLAVES. 





STATES. 








KUUBER 


OP SLAVEHOLDERS AND SLAraS. 
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2,034 
1,OT 
2,503 
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3,sei 

]!o23 
2.129 

a.s« 

3,546 
1,731 
3,013 
l.TK! 
3,807 


3,694 

1,310 

1.800 
1,666 
2,345 
1,541 
2.536 
1,433 
3,233 
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1.SS3 
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1,366 
2,066 
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l!o95 
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SLAVEHOLDERS AND SLAVES— ConlinneO. 
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RECAPITULATION — 1860. 



SLAVEHOLDEnS. 





STATES. 


NXMIIER OF OWSCIta OF- 
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influence of railroads upon CLXIV 

number of horecs employed in CLXV 

agricultural associations, societies, history of xili 

agricultural products by States and Territories, for 1850 and 1860, compared with population, tables of cxxix 

agricultural products, demand for, increased by manufactures in the west XLii 

great want in American agriculture which occupies the place of the turnip in the English system of rotation . . . lxxvii 

charlatans contrasted with real benefactors in iv 

farmers, interests of, not promoted by government in 

formers desiring government to abstain from legislation relative to i v 

home consumption, how increased ill 

homestead free, by act of Congress viii 

home market, attractive, popular, and honorable in m 

importance of, as a recourse for wealth iii 

increase of demand stimulating husbandmen to efforts in in 

laws, application of, not beneficial to in 

laws, political effect of in 

prosperity of, in proportion to increase of population in 

policy best to pursue in iv 

policy, present, to promote, (loss of time and disappointment) iv 

relation of produce to foreign markets in in 

short roads to fortune avoided by people engaged in iv 

supply at home, foreign demand for agricultural products in 

saving to government by institution illustrating character of trees and plants v 

in the United States viii-x 

implements of agriculture in use, value of table of x 

labor-saving appliances useful in xi 

labor in United States, scarcity of xii 

war, effect on agriculture xun 

drill-husbandry, profit of, demonstrated by John Wynn Baker xiii 

number of patented inventions for, previous to 1848 « xii 

mechanical inventions stimulated by high price of labor in xi 

A«LBV : 

produced in the United States in I860, table of Lxviii 

climate better adapted to production of wheat than of Lxvni 

superior in England to any other country Lxvni 

total crop iu States and Territories in 1860, of LXVin 

raised iu New England States in, 1860 compared with 1850 LXix 

raised in Middle States in 1860, compared with 1850 Lxix 

raised in Western States in 1860, compared with 1850 LXix 

raised in Southern States in 1860, compared with 1850 i.xx 

raised in Pacific States in 1860, compared with 1850 lxx 

raised iu United States in 1860 and 1850, in proportion to population lxx 

culture of i.xxi 

32 
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riot 

Bhans and Peas, produced, (sec Peas and Beans) lxxiv 

Beeswax cviii 

Beet: 

climate of Southern and Western States favorable to growth of the a 

leaves and pulp of the, used as a food for cattle ci-civ 

Beet Root : 

cultivation of cii 

description of en 

analysis of, by Peligot cm 

table of; cost of; culture of in France ciu 

statistics of, in France ci? 

comparison of, with cane cit 

Buckwheat : 

produced in States and Territories in 1860 Lxxi 

total production of, in States and Territories, from 1840 to 1860 . . . , Liin 

raised in New England States in 1860, compared with 1850 Liin 

raised in Middle States in 1860, compared with 1850 LXiu 

raised in Western States in 1860, compared with 1850 ► LXUfl 

raised in Southern States in 1860, compared with 1850 Llini 

raised in Pacific States in 1860, compared with 1850 Lxmi 

United States, 1850 and 1860, in proportion to population ^. Lnir 

rapid progress of, in California mnr 

Butter and Cheese : 

produced in States and Territories in 1860 Llixii 

made in New England States in 1860, compared with 1850 , Limr. 

made in Middle States in 1860, compared with 1850 uxiui 

made in Western States in 1860, compared with 1850 Lxnni 

made in Southern States in 1860, compared with 1850 lixxit 

made in Pacific States in 1860, compared with 1850 lxxiit 

United States, in proportion to population LXin 

California: 

cattle, (homed,) in ctm 

fruits, vegetables, and wool, of • clxh 

sheep, (Merino,) in am 

sugar, (cane, Chinese,) in ttni 

wool, clip of CUM 

grain-trade of ^ aTir 

Canals: 

tonnage, proportion of, in 1862 cu^ 

tonnage, different routes, proportion of ^ ^ ciP' 

Cattle : 

experience in, in Texas ciD^ 

(English, ) first introduction of, into the West ciii-' 

general interest in improvement of, first manifested in 1832-'36 CXU^ 

manner of raising or breeding of cxxc 

western trade of cifl 

disease of, in this country ciS 

other, (see Live-stock) df 

Cheese and butter, (see Butter and Cheese) lui: 

Cincinnati, shipments from, north and south, for four years cinr 

for 1826, 1835, 1853, and 1860, prices of produce in cU^ 

Corn : 

raised in United States, table of f 

production of wheat compared with i:r 

production of, in principal corn-growing States in 1860, 1850, and 1840 xl^ 

in New England States in 1860, 1850, and 1840, together with population m 

in Middle fc^tatcs in 1860, 1850, and 1840, together with population ut 

ill Sontlieni States in 1S60, 1850, and 1840, together with population Xi' 

in Weptcm Statos in 1860, 1850. and 1840. together with population Ji' 
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in Pacific States in 1860, 1850, and 1840, together with population xi.ix 

rapid increase of, in California • L 

in New England, Middle, Western, Southern, and Pacific States in 18G0, 18/)0, and 1840, together with number 

of inhabitants L 

bushels of hi different sections United States to each inhabitant, in 1860, 1850, and 1840 l 

in United States to each inhabitant, 1860, 1850, and 1 840 Li 

cultureof lii 

OTTOiN : 

amount of. United States, in 1850 and 1860 xciii 

table of, amount raised in different States, 1850 and 1860 i xciv 

amount of, exported from United States in 1792 xxvi 

bow-string operation of . . . . • xxvii 

cotton-gins, history of. (See Implements, Agricultural) xxvi 

AIRY PRODUCTS LXXXII 

OMESTic ANIMALS. (See Live-stock) cviii, cix 

XPORTS OF Flour and Grain : (see Flour and Grain :) 

from United States to foreign countries for the year ending June 30, 1862, table of cxxxvii, cxxxviii 

from United States to foreign countries from 1790 to 1817, table of cxxxix 

from New York to foreign countries CXLI 

from Boston to foreign countries CXLII 

from Philadelphia to foreign countries CXLII 

from Baltimore to foreign countries cxLii 

from Portland to foreign countries CXLII 

from Montreal for three years clii 

from New Orleans to foreign ports clvii 

from San Francisco to foreign countries clix 

of grain, fiour, and meal from Russia, 1857 to 1862, inclusive, table of cxLiii 

of breadstuffs compared to total domestic exports cxli 

ARMS: 

under actual cultivation in United States, value of xv 

LAX: 

produced in States and Territories, 1850 and 1860 i LXXXfx 

amount grown in New England States, 1860, compared with 1850 xc 

amount grown in Midddle States, 1860, compared with 1850 xc 

amount grown in Western States, 1860, compared with 1850 xc 

amount grown in Southern States, 1860, compared with 1850 xci 

amount grown in Pacific States, 1860, compared with 1850 xci 

in different sections in proportion to population, in 1850 and 1860 xci 

small crop of, owing to scarcity of labor xcii 

climate of Northern States adapted to growth of Xc 

scarcity of cotton increasing culture of xc 

improvement in machinery for dressing fibre of xc 

*LAX-SEED : 

produced in United States in 1860 xcii 

produced in States and Territories in 1850 and 1860 xcii 

growth of, stimulated by high price of linseed oil xciii 

oil-cake, demand in England for ; also food for cattle and sheep xciii 

'lour and Grain : cxxxvh-clviii 

received at Buffalo for twenty-eight years cxLViii 

received at Oswego for sixteen years CXLVIII 

received at Toledo for ^vfi years CXLIX 

received at Montreal for three years ^'-^i 

received at Cincinnati for eighteen years clv 

received at St. Louis for fourteen years CLVi 

received at New Orleans for thirty-one years CLVl 

shipped from Milwaukie for nineteen years CL 

shipped from Chiciigo for twenty -six years rxLix 

shipped from Like Michigan eastward for six years CL 
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movement of, from west to east for eight years cli 

(products of America) exported to foreign countries cxxxvi 

Forest Trebs : 

preservation of cLiix 

as a protection against disease c-Lix 

neglect of beautiful native clix 

Grain Trade : 

of the United States cxxiv 

exportation in , cxxxvi 

exportation in, to Great Britain and Ireland alone cxxxix 

in its infancy, as compared with Russia cxuv 

internal cxlit 

exportation, compared with production. United States cxuv 

of the St. Lawrence river rui 

with Europe direct, means to foster cuv 

of the Mississippi av 

of the Upper Mississippi CLVin 

reciprocity treaty, and the cuv 

between the lakes and Europe oiii 

first shipment of grain from western shore of Lake Michigan cxlvii 

first shipment of grain from Wisconsin cxlvii 

Erie canal, new era in tilt 

chief commerce of colonists before the Revolution at 

resources of lake-basin developed by opening of Galena and Chicago railroad to Fox river, in 1849 cxLm 

all kinds of grain, total receipts of, at tide-water, by New York canals cxlti 

wheat and flour, total receipts of, at tide-water, by New York canals cxivi 

Chicago, shipments of grain from itfl 

Grapes : varieties of, (see Vineyards) ' cuu 

Honey : 

production of. United States, 18G0 cm 

proportion of, to beeswax cm 

Hops: 

produced in United States in 1860 irr 

Horses : 

number and increase of in last twenty years, including asses and mules cin 

employed in agriculture, number of ciX' 

employed in the ^ve great States of the west, number of . . . cu^ 

diminished in number and importance by railroads or 

Implements, Machinery, &c. : 

agricultural implements, United States, table of statistics of i 

apparatus for separating grain from straw ^> DP 

agricultural tools of America superior to those in common use in Europe XP 

cotton-ffins, manufacture of . iJf 

forks and hoes (American) in England li* 

grain-cutting, first American patent for i' 

grain, harvesting of, by machinery r 

hay-rake, (revolving,) history of XJ^i 

hay-unloading fork ^ 

haivesting miichine, produced in England and United States » i^ 

hoes, improvement in, first American patent for ^'\ 

implements exhibited at the London exhibition i 

instruments, manufacture of > 

labor-saving machinery, production of % . . . ^ j 

labor-saving machinery, total product in New England 

labor-saving machinery, total product in Middle States ^j 

labor-saving machinery, total product in Western States ." n 

labor-BaviDg machinery, total product in Southern States ^j 
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machinery for threshinp^ and cleaning xxiii 

mowera and reapers, history of xx 

mowerrt and reapers, earliest description of xx 

ploiiglii*, history of x vi 

ploughs in England and Southern Europe xvi 

ploughs in Scotland .\ vi 

ploughu, improvements in x vi 

ploughs, patents granted for xviii 

ploughs, manufactories in United States xi x 

ploughs, hy steam xix 

reaper, hy McConnick xi v 

reaping machines, progress of; cutters of xxi 

reaping machines made, number of xxii 

reapers and mowers, trial of xxi 

scythe and axe manufacture, introduction of xxin 

scythes, improvement in xxiii 

shovels, spades, hoes, and forks, manufacture of xxiv 

straw-cutters, improvement in xi v 

threshing and cleaning machines xxiii 

London Exhibition of Industry, (1851,) influence of xiv 

New York (Crystal Palace) Exhibition, 1853, 1854 xi v 

roller-gin, used in India xxvii 

treadle-gin, improvement in xx vii 

Whitney's saw-gin xxviii 

Imports op : 

wheat, com, and flour, into Great Britain and Ireland, during past three years, table of cxi.iii 

agricultural products into United States from Canada, and into Canada from United States, value of clv 

Indian Corn. (See Com.) xlvi — lii 

Land: 

in farms, acres of, improved, unimproved, and cash valac* United States, table of vii 

area, fertile and waste, in acres viii 

Lakes : 

tonnage on, during the past six years CXLVii 

LiVR Stock : 

asses and mules, Stiites and Territories, 1850 and 1860 cxi 

asses and mules. New England States, 1860, as compared with 1850 f -xi 

asses and mules. Middle States, 1860, as compared with 1850 cxil 

asses and mules. Western States, 1860, as compared with 1850 rxii 

asses and mules, Southem States, 1860, as compared with 1850 cxii 

asses and mules, Pacific States, 1 860. as compared with 1850 ('Xlii 

horses in States and Territories in 1850 and 1860 cix 

horses in New England States, 1860, as compared with 1850 cix 

horses in Middle States, 1860, as compared with 1850 rx 

horses in Western States, 1860, as compared with 1850 rx 

horses in Southern States, 1860, as compared with 1850 rx 

horses in Pacific States, 1860. as compared with 1850 cxi 

horses, number of to each inhabitant, in di£Perent sections in United States in 1850 and 1860 (*xi 

milch cows and other cattle, in States and Territories in 1850 and 1860 ^X ^ 

milch cows in New England States in 1860, as componMl with 1850 t'X v 

milch cows in Middle States, 1860, as compan-d with lh50 '•'XVI 

milch cows hi Wi'stern States, 1860, as compared with 1S50 < N vi 

milch cows hi Southem States, 1860, ixb compared with 1850 c^xvii 

milch cows in Pacific States, 1860, a« compared with 1850 t xvii 

milch cows, number of, to each 100 persons, in different sections, and United States rxviii 

milch cows, amount of butter and cheese from each, in different si^ctions, in 1860, as compared with 1850, and in 

StiUc'S and Territories rxi x 

working oxen in States and Territories, in 1 S.'iO and 1 860 ^^*" 

working oxen in New England States in 1860, as comjiared with 1850 *"^*' 

working oxen in M ddh» Slatts in l.%0. as eomj»:in d with 1^')0 • ^^^^' 
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Live-stock — Continued : 

working oxen in Western States in 1860, as compared with 1850 cxiv 

working oxen in Southern States in 1860, as compared with 1850 cmv 

working oxen in Pacific States in 1860, as compared with 1850 cxv 

working oxen, number of, to each 100 persons, in States and Territories, and in United States cxv 

sheep, number of, in United States in 1850 and 1860 cii 

sheep in New England States in 1860, as compared with 1850 cxx 

sheep in Middle States in 1860, as compared with 1850 cxxf 

sheep in Western States in 1860, as compared with 1850 cixr 

sheep in Southern States in 1860, as compared with 1850 cxxi 

sheep in Pacific States in 1860, as compared with 1850 C|X(i 

sheep,, number of, to each one hundred persons, in different sections and United States and Territories cxxii 

sheep, amount of wool from each in United States and Territories in 1850 and I860 ccxxii 

swine, number of, in States and Territories in 1850 and 1860 cxxiii 

swine in New England States in 1860, as compared with 1850 cxiiii 

swine in Middle States in 1860, as compared with 1850 cxiiii 

swine in Western States in 1860, as compared with 1850 cxxit 

swine in Southern States in 1860, as compared with 1850 cxxjv 

swine in Pacific States in 1860, as compared with 1850 cxxv 

Bwine, number of, to each one hundred persons in United States and Territories in 1850 and 1 860 (xxr 

value of, in New England States in 1860, as compared with 1850 cxxvn 

value of, in Middle States in 1860, as compared with 1850 cxxrii 

value of, in Western States in 1860, as compared with 1850 cxxni 

value of, in Southern States in 1860, as compared with 1850 cxxvui 

value of, in Pacific States in 1860, as compared with 1850 • cxxviii 

value of, in United Stateu in 1860 cxin 

Manures, Soils, &c.: 

showing the value of manure from diiffercnt food, table of xcm 

organic manures iivn 

organic manures, experiments by Lawes & Gilbert in xxivi 

pow(. r of soils to absorb ammonia iiiw 

power of soils to iirrest ammonia Xinii 

plaster, ashes, and superphosphate of lime applied to soils '. XIW 

lumip crop — a means of enriching the soil Iixa 

feeding sheep on clover to enrich soil it 

exhausted soil, no phrase more common than ii 

exhaustion of soils, in what consists ii 

Molasses : 

cane xni 

maple • xni 

sorghum .- ^ Xiii 

cane, maple, and sorghum produced in the United States in 1860 ics 

Oats : 

produced in the New England Stages in 1850 and 1860 ti" 

produced in the Middle States in 1850 and 1860 lF 

produced in the United States in 1860, table of , .' ilf^ 

culture of ur 

Peas and Beans : 

in the New England States in I860, as compared with 1850 ifl' 

in the Middle States in 1860, as compared with 1850 iff 

in the Western States in 1860, as compared with 1850 lAi' 

in the Southern States in 1860, as compared with 1850 U3' 

in the Pjicific States in 1860, as compared with 1850 H^' 

in the United States in proportion to population Ui^ 

produced in States and Territories in 1860 i^' 

produced in States and Territories in 1850 and 1860 i^' 

Pork Trade tJi^'l 

PoTATOKS, (Tri.sh :) 

rniscd in the New England States in 1860, as compared with 1850 l^^^l 

raised in the Middle States in 18G0» a:* compared with 1850 ^i 
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Potatoes, (Iriftli) — Continued: pa ok. 

raised in the Western St^ites in 1860, a8 compared with 1850 ^ Lxxix 

raised in the Southern States in 18G0, as compared with 1850 Lxxix 

raised in the Pacific States in 18G0, as compared with 1850 Lxxx 

raised in different sections of the United States in proportion to population LXXX 

raised in States and Territories in 1860 LXX viii 

Potatoes, (Sweet:) * 

produced in the United States in 1860 Lxxxi 

raised in States and Territories in 1850 and 1860 Lxxxi 

great bulk of crop raised in Southern States lxxxi 

amount of, raised in southern States in 1860, compared with 1850 lxxxi 

BiCB: 

cultivation of, confined to few States xcv 

produced in the United States in 1860 xciv 

threshed by steam-power xiv 

Railroads : 

advance of prices secured to producers by CLXVi 

agricultural productions of interior States increased by CLXVii 

transportation of foreign articles cheapened by CLX viii 

influence of, on value of farming lands CLXix 

positive advantages derived from CLXV 

miles of, built in six Western States between 1850 and 1860 cxlvii 

Ryb: 

produced, table of, bushels of, in 1860 lix 

raised in New England States in 1860, as compared with 1850 Lix 

raised in Southern States in 1860, as compared with 1850 LX 

raised in Pacific States in 1860,as compared with 1850 LXi 

raised in New England States in 1850 and 1860 LXii 

produced in Middle States in 1850 and 1860 LXii 

produced in Western States in 1850 and 1860 LXii 

produced in Southern States in 1850 and 1860 LXiii 

produced in Southern States toeach inhabitant in 1850 and 1860 LXiii 

table of. United States, 1850 and 1860, compared with population LXI 

culture of, in United States LXI 

com and wheat, produced in New England States m 1850 and 1860 LXii 

eom and wheat, produced in United States, 1850 and 1860 LXiii 

SoBOHUM : cultivation of, stimulated by high pricesof sugar • c 

Sugar : 

cano and maple, produced in United States in 1850 and 1860 xcix 

cane, produced in United States in 1860 xcix 

maple, produced in United States in 1860 xcix 

beet CI 

beet-root ci 

extraction of, from beet cv, cvi 

beet, refining of cvii 

fabrication of, throughout the world, table of CT 

process of making c 

beet, cost of manufacture of cvii 

Tobacco : 

produced in United States in 1860 xcvi 

produced in New England States in 1860, as compared with 1850 xcvil 

produced in Middle States in 1860, as compared with 1850 xcvii 

produced in Weutern States in 1860, as compared with 1850 • . . . . xcvill 

produced in Southern States in 1 860, as compared with 1850 « xcvii 

produced in Pacific States in 1860, as compared with 1850 xcvil 

VlNBVARDS AND WiNB-MAKIXO : 

in United States CLix 

cultivation of, (see Grapesand Wine-making) CLXl 
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WUBAT: rAr,r. 

produced in Uniled States, table of xxix 

States in order of production of, 1850, and 1860 x.\i\ 

production of, in proportion to population xxxi 

in Now England States xxxi 

in Middle States xxxi 

in Western States x Jir 

in Southern States xxxi 

in non, and slaveholding States xxii 

raised in United States in 1859 lui 

exported to Great Britain in 1859 xui 

exported in 1860 XLil 

shall we continue to export xuii 

can the west supply increased demand for xlui 

culture of, in California XDv 

quality of, and climatic influences on xuv 

hessian-fly in 

growing of, in the west 

essential to avoid the midge in 

the war gave buoyancy to prices of 

high premium on gold affects prices of 

harvest in Great Britain and France in 1863 

English system of rotating crops of imi 

loss of ammonia by growth of xiim 

adaptation of soil in New England to iixro 

ravages of midge in xnw 

ravages of midge in, how to be avoided ixir 

peas exceedingly useful as a crop to alternate with uir 

quality of, in western States iit 

Western produce: 

high prices for, and causes of m 

WiNB-MAKJNO 1^ Ctn 

Wool: 

produced in United States in 1860 unn 

produced, total of. United States, in 1840, and 1850 umr 

produced in New England States in 1860, as compared with 1850 unr; 

produced in Western States in 1860, as compared with 1850 Linw 

produced in Middle States in 1860, as compared with 1850 UHW 

produced in Southern States in 1860,a8 compared with 1850 LUirff 

produced in Pacific States in 1860, as compared with 1850 Lunr 

produced in different sections United States, as compared with population ldb 



XL 
lU 

XL 
lU 
lU 
lU 



STATES AND TERRITORIES, BY COUNTIES. 



ALABAMA: 

Animals slaughtered. 

Asses and mules 

Barley 

Beeswax 

Buckwheat 

Butter 

Cattle : 

cows, milch . . 
oxen, working 
other cattle . . . 

Cheese 



C/over-secd 



**• ••• ••••••••«*•* 
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4 B A M A — Continued : 
Com 

Cotton, bales of, ginned 
Counties, number of . . 



FAOK. 

3 

3 

222 

Farms, three acres and over, number of 193 

cash value of 2 

number of 1850, 1860 222 

Farming implements, in use, value of 2 

Flax 5 

Flax-seed 5 

Grass-seeds 4 

Hay 4 

Honey ^ 5 

Hops 4 

Horses 2 

Land, improved 2 

unimproved 2 

Live-stock, number of — estimated 192 

value of 3 

Manufactures, value of, home-made, value of 5 

Market garden products. 4 

Molasses, cane 5 

sorghum 5 

Oats 3 

Orchard products, value of 4 

Peas and beans 3 

Potatoes, Irish and sweet 3 

Rice 3 

Rye 3 

Sheep 2 

Silk cocoons 5 

Slaveholders, number of 223 

Slaves, number of 223 

Sugar, cane 5 

maple 5 

Swine 3 

Tobacco 3 

Wheat 3 

Wine 4 

Wool , 3 



KANSAS: 

Animals slaughtered . . . 

Asses and mules 

Barley 

Beeswax 

Buckwheat 

Butter 

Catttle : 

cows, milch 

oxen, working . 
other cattle . . . . 

Cheese 

Clover-seed 

Com 

Cotton, bales of, ginned 

Counties, number of. . . 



9 
6 
8 
9 
8 
8 

6 
6 
6 
8 
8 
7 
7 
222 



Farms* three acres and over, number of 193 

cash value of 6 

number of, 1850-60 223 

33 
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ARKANSAS— Gontinued: 

Fanning implements, in use, value of 

Flax 

Flax-seed 

Grass-seeds 

Hay 

Hemp, tons of: 

dew-rotted 

water-rotted 

other prepared 

Honey 

Hops 

Horses 

Land, improved 

unimproved 

Live stock, number of — estimated 

value of 

Manufeu^turcs, home-made, value of 

Market garden products, value of 

Molasses, maple 

sorgtom 

Oats 

Orchard products, value of 

Peas and beans 

Potatoes, Irish and sweet 

Bice 

Bye 

Sheep 

Silk cocoons 

Slaveholders, number of 

Slaves, number of 

Sugar, maple 

Swine 1 — 

Tobacco 

Wheat 

Wine 

Wool 



CALIFORNIA: 

Animals slaughtered 

Asses and mules 

Barley 

Beeswax 

Buckwheat 

Butter 

Cattle : 

cows, milch 

oxen, working 

other cattle 

Cheese , 

Clover-seed 

Com 

Counties, number of 

Farms, three acres and over, number of. 

cash value of 

number of, 1850-'60 

Farming implements, in use, value of. . . 

Grass-seeds 

Uay 
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LIFO B N I A— Continued: 

Honey 

Hops 

Horses 

Land unproved 

unimproved 



FAOK. 

• 13 

12 

10 

10 

10 

Live stock, number of— estimated 192 

value of 11 

Manufactures, home-made, value of 13 

Market garden products, value of 12 

Molasses, maple 13 

sorghum 13 

Oats 11 

Orchard products, value of 12 

Peas and beans 11 

Potatoes, Irish and sweet 11 

Rice 11 

Rye 11 

Sheep 10 

Swine 11 

Tobacco 11 

Wheat 11 

Wme 12 

Wool 11 



NNECTICUT: 

Animals slaughtered . . 

Asses and mules 

Barley 

Beeswax 

Buckwheat 

Butter 

CattTe : cows, milch . . . 
oxen, working 
other cattle... 

Cheese 

Clover-seed 

Com 

Counti^, number of. . . 



15 
14 
14 
15 
J4 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
15 
222 



Farms, three acres and over, number of 194 

cash value of • 14 

number of 1850-'60 222 

Fanning implements, in use, value of 14 

Flax 15 

Flax-seed 15 

Grass-seeds 14 

Hay 14 

Hemp, dew-rotted 15 

Honey 15 

Hops 14 

Horses 14 

Lund, improved 14 

unimproved .-. 14 

Live stock, number of-— estimated 192 

value of 15 

Manufactures, home-made, value of 15 

Market garden products, value of 14 

Molasses, maple 15 

sorghum 15 



260 INDEX. 

OONNEOTIOUT— Continued: 

Oats ; 

Orchard prodacts, valae of 

Peas and beans 

Potatoes, Irish and sweet 

Eye 

Sheep 

Bilk cocoons 

Sugar, maple 

Swine 

Tobacco 

Wheat 

Wine 

Wool 



PA«L 

15 

14 

15 

15 

15 

14 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

14 

15 



DELAWARE: 

Animals slaughtered 

Asses and mules • • • . . . 

Barley ^. 

Beeswax 

Buckwheat 

Butter , 

Cattle : cows, milch 

oxen, working 

other cattle 

Cheese 

Clover-seed • . . 

Com . 

Counties, number 

Farms, three acres and over, number of 

cash value of 

number of, 1850-'60 

Farming implements, in use, value of 

Flax 

Flax-seed 

Orass-seeds 

Hay 

Honey 

Hops 

Horses 

Land, improved 

unimproved 

Live stock, number of— estimated ff 

value of r 

Manufactures, home-made, value of t. H 

Market garden products, value of > 

Molasses, sorghum , i^ 

Oats ..." r 

Orchard products, value of ^ 

Peas and Beans P 

Potatoes, Irish, and sweet T 

Bye . .*. r 

Sheep ■■ 

Slaveholders, number of ^ 

Slaves, number of , ^ 

Swine ^ 

Tobacco r 

Wheat 

Wine 

Wool 



17 

16 

16 

17 

16 

16 

16 

16 

15 

16 

]6 

17 

199 

16 

m 
i§ 
i: 
i: 

li 
M 

r 



• • • 



• • • • 
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LORIDA: 

Animals slaughtered . . . 

Asses and moles 

Barley 

Beeswax 

Butter 

Cattle : 

cows, milch 

oxen, working. . , 
other cattle 

Cheese 

Com 

Cotton, bales of, ginned 

Counties, number of . . . . 



PAOB. 

y 21 

18 

20 

21 

20 

18 

18 

: 18 

20 

19 

19 

222 

Farms, three acres and over, number of 195 



cash value of 

number of, 1850-'60 



value of. 



EOBGIA: 

Animals slaughtered . . . 

Asses and mules 

Barley 

Beeswax 

Buckwheat 

Butter 

Cattle : cowb, milch 

oxen, working . 

other cattle 

Cheese 

Clover-seed 

Com 

Cotton, bales of, ginned 
Counties, number of 



18 
222 



Farming implements, in use, value of 18 

Hay 

Hemp, other, prepared 

Honey 

Horses , 

Land, improved 

unimproved 



' 20 

21 

21 

18 

18 

18 

live stock, number of— estimated 192 



19 

Manufactures, home-made, value of 21 

Market garden products, value of 20 

Molasses, cane 

Oats 

Orchard products, value of 

Peas and beans 

Potatoes, Irish and sweet 

Rice 

Bye 

Sheep ••• 

Slaveholders, number of - 

Slaves, number of ...••• 

Sugar, cane 

Swine 

Tobacco 

Wheat 

Wme 

Wool. 



21 
19 
20 
19 
19 
19 
19 
18 
225 
225 
21 
19 
19 
19 
20 
19 

29 
26 
28 
29 
28 
28 
26 
26 
26 
28 
28 
27 
2*1 



262 INDEX. 

G E O B G I A— Gondnued : pmi. 

Farms, three acres and over, number of ^ - 196 

cash value of 26 

number of, 1850-'60 222 

Farming implements in use, value of 26 

Flax 29 

Flax-seed 29 

Grass-seeds 28 

Hay 28 

Hemp, tons of: 

dew-rotted 29 

other prepared 29 

Honey 29 

Hops 28 

Horses 26 

Land, improved ^ ^ 26 

unimproved 26 

Live stock, number of— estimated 19! 

value of 27 

Manufactures, home-made, value of 29 

Market garden products, value of ^ 

Molasses, cane 29 

maple 29 

sorghum ^ 

Oats 27 

Orchard products, value of 28 

Peas and beans 27 

Potatoes, Irish and sweet 27 

Rice : Ti 

Rye 2: 

Sheep 26 

Silk cocoons * 29 

Slaveholders, number of ^ 226, 2^' 

Slaves, number of....» 226,227 

Sugar, cane 29 

maple 



iH 



Swine 5 



Tobacco 

Wheat 

Wine 

Wool 

■ 

ILLINOIS: 

Animals slaughtered ,, 

Asses and mules 

Barley 

Beeswax 

Buckwheat 

Butter 

Cattle : 

cows, milch ^ 

oxen, working ;» 

other cattle ^ 

Cheese > 

Clover-seed $ 

Com i 

Cotton, bales of, ginned 3? 

Counties, number of ft 

Farms, three acres and over, number of If 

cash value of * 









3f 
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I L I N 1 8— Continued : piok. 

Farms, number of, 1850-'60 222 

Fanning implements in use, value of 34 

Flax 37 

Flax-seed 37 

Grass-seeds ^ 36 

Hay 36 

Hemp, tons of: 

dew-rotted 37 

water-rotted 37 

other prepared 37 

Honey 37 

Hops 36 

Horses 34 

Land, improved 30 

unimproved 1 30 

live stock, number of— estimated J92 

value of 35 

Manufactures, home-made, value of 37 

Market garden products, value of 36 

Molasses, maple 37 

sorghum 37 

Oats 35 

Orchard products, value of 36 

Peas and beans 35 

Potatoes, Irish and sweet 35 

Rye 35 

Sheep 34 

Silk cocoons 37 

Sugar, maple 37 

Swine 35 

Tobacco 35 

Wheat 35 

Wine 36 

Wool 35 



JDIANA: 

Animals slaughtered.. 

Asses and mules 

Barley 

Beeswax 

Buckwheat 

Butter 

Cattle : 

CO ws, milch .. . 
oxen, working. 

other cattle . . . 

Cheese 

Clover-seed 

Com 

Counties, number of . 



45 
42 
44 
45 
44 
44 

42 
42 

42 

44 

44 

43 
222 



Farms, three acres and over, number of ^98 

cash value of • 42 

number of, 1850-'60 222 

Farming implements in use, value of 42 

Flax 45 

Fkx-seed 4^ 

Grass-seeds 44 

Hay ^ ^ 
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INDIAN A— Continued : 

Hemp, tons of: 

dew-rotted 

water-rotted 

other prepared 

Honey 

Hops 

Horses 

Land, improved 

unimproved 

Live stock, number of— <?stimatcd 

value of 



Market garden products, value of. 

Molasses, maple 

sorghum 

Oats 

Orchard products, value of 

Peas and beans 

Potatoes, Irish and sweet 

Bye 

Sheep 

Silk cocoons 

Sugar, maple 

Swine 

Tobacco 

Wheat 

Wine 

Wool 



4o 

4o 

45 

44 

42 

432 

432 

192 

, 43 

Manufactures, home-made, value of 45 



44 

45 
45 

43 

44 

43 

43 

43 

42 

45 

45 

43 

43 

43 

44 

43 



IOWA: 

Animals slaughtered 

Asses and mules 

Barley 

Beeswax 

Buckwheat * 

Butter 

Cattle : 

cows, milch 

oxen, working 

other cattle 

Cheese 

Clover-seed 

Com 

Counties, number of ^ 

Farms, three acres and over, number of l^ 

cash value of ^ 

number of, 1850-'60 ^ 

Farming implements in use, value of ^ 

Flax ^ 

Flax-seed ^ 

Grass-seeds ^ 

Hay ^ 

Hemp, tons of: 

dew-rotted 

water-rotted 

other prepared 

Honey 

Hops 

Horses • 

Landf improved 



Si 
ft 

n 



s 
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W A — Continued : p a « e. 

Land, unimproved 50 

Live stock, number of, estimated * 192 

value of 51 

Manufactures, home-made, value of 53 

Market garden products, value of 52 

Molasses, maple 53 

sorghum 53 

Oats 51 

Orchard products, value of 52 

Peas and beans 51 

Potatoes, Lrish and sweet 51 

Rye 51 

Sheep 50 

Silk cocoons 53 

Sugar, maple 53 

Swine , 51 

Tobacco 51 

Wheat , 51 

Wine 52 

Wool 51 



.NSAS: 

Animals slaughtered. . . 

Asses and mules 

Barley 

Beeswax 

Buckwheat 

Butter 

Cattle : 

cows, milch 

oxen, working., 
other cattle 

Cheese 

Clover-seed 

Com 

Cotton, bales of ginned 

Counties, number of . . . 



57 

54 

56 

57 

56 

56 

54 

54 

54 

56 

56 

, 55 

55 

222 

Farms, three acres and over, number of 200 

cash value of 54 

number of, 1850-'60 222 

Farming implements in use, value of 54 

Flax 57 

Flax-seed /'7 

Grass-seeds 56 

Hay 56 

Hemp, dew-rotted 57 

Honey 57 

Hops 56 

Horses 54 

Land, improved 54 

unimproved 54 

Live stock, number of, estimated 192 

value of 55 

Manufactures, home-made, value of 57 

Market garden products, value of 56 

Molasses, maple 57 

sorghum 57 

Oats 55 

Orchard products, value of : 56 

34 
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K A N S A S— Continued : 

Peas and beans . .*. 

Potatoes, Irish and sweet. 

Eye 

Sheep 

Silk cocoons 

Slaveholders, number of . 

Slaves, number of 

Sugar, maple 

Swine 

Tobacco 

Wheat 

Wine ." 

Wool 



55 
55 
55 
54 
57 

227 
57 
55 
55 
55 
56 
55 



KENTUCKY: 

Animals slaughtered SS 

Asses and mules d2 

Barley W 

Beeswax ^ 

Buckwheat 61 

Butter 64 

Cattle : 

cows, milch ' *. 62 

oxen, working 61 

other cattle 6i 

Cheese 64 

Clover-seed 61 

Com & 

Counties, number of SJ 

Farms, three acres and over, number of M 

cash value of e 

number of, 1850-'60 2r 

Farming implements in use, value of fi 



Flax. 



6' 
U 



Flax-seed 

Grass-seeds 

Hay 

Hemp, tons of: 

dew-rotted 6 

water-rotted ^ 

other prepared H 

Honey ^ 6 

Hops U 

Horses fi 

Land, impioved * 

unimproved , Hi 

Live stock, number of, estimated .^ t 

value of i 

Manufactures, home-made, value of ft 

Market garden products, value of r* 

Molasses, maple i 

sorghum i 

Oats !!! 1 ].. ...... 

Orchard products, value of 

Peas and beans 

Potatoes, Irish and sweet •---...... 

Bice .'.WV.W '...... 

Bye 

Sheep : ^ 
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UNTUCK Y— Oontiuued : , ao«. 

Silk cocoons 65 

Slaveholders, number of 228, 229 

Slaves, number of 228, 225 

Sugar, maple 65 

Swine 63 

Tobacco 63 

Wheat 63 

Wine 64 

• Wool 63 



)UISIANA: 

Animals slaughtered . . . 

Asses and mules 

Barley 

Beeswax 

Buckwheat 

Butter 

Cattle: 

cows, milch 

oxen, working., 
other cattle — . 

Cheese 

Clover-seed 

Corn 

Cotton, bales of ginned 

Counties, number of . . 



69 
66 
68 
69 
68 
68 

66 
66 
66 
68 
68 
67 
67 
222 



Farms, three acres and over, number of 202 

cash value of 66 

number of, 1850-'60 222 

Farming implements in use, value of 66 

Grass-seeds 68 

Hay 68 

Hemp, dew-rotted 69 

Honey 69 

Hops 68 

Horses 66 

Land, improved 66 

unimproved 66 

Live stock, number of, estimated 192 

value of 67 

Manufactures, home-made, value of 69 

Market garden products, value of 68 

Molasses, cane 69 

Oats 67 

Orchard products, value of , 68 

Peas and beans 67 

Potatoes, Irish and sweet 67 

Rice 67 

Eye 67 

Sheep 66 

Slaveholders, number of 230 

Slaves, number of 230 

Sugar, cane 69 

Swine « 67 

Tobacco 67 

Wheat - 67 

Wine 6 

Wool 67 
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MAINE: 

Animals slaughtered 

Asses and mules 

Barley 

Beeswax 

Buckwheat 

Butter 

Cattle: 

cows, milch 

oxen, working 

other cattle 

Cheese 

Clover-seed 

Com 

Counties, number of '. 



PAGE. 

71 

70 

70 

71 

70 

70 

. 70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

71 

222 

Farms, three acres and over, number of 203 

70 

222 

70 

71 

71 

70 

70 

71 

71 

70 

70 

70 

70 

192 

71 



cash value of 

number of, 1850-'60 

Farming implements in use, value of 

Flax 

Flax-seed 

Orass-seeds 

Hay 

Hemp, other prepared 

Honey 

Hops 

Horses 

Land, improved 

unimproved 

Live stock, number of-— estimated .... 
value of 



MARYLAND: 

Animals slaughtered < 

Asses and mules. . • . 

Barley 

Beeswax 

Buckwheat 

Butter 

Cattle : 

cows, milch . . . 
oxen, working, 
other cattle.. . 



• • • • < 



Manufactures, home-made, value of 71 

Market garden products, value of 

Molasses, maple 

Oats 

Orchard products, value of 

Peas and beans 

Potatoes, Irish and sweet • ^ 

Bye 

Sheep 

Silk cocoons 

Sugar, maple 

Swine .•• •••• • • ••••••••• . ... •..••• 

Tobacco 

Wheat 

Wme ,'... 

Wool _ 



70 
71 

71 
70 
71 

71 

»• 

71 

71 



r. 



I* 






w 



u 



IX 






Si 



OheeBO *j 
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L E Y L AN D— Continued : 

Glover-seed 

Com 

Counties, number of. . 



PAGE. 

72 

73 

222 

Farms, three acres and over, number of 203 

cash value of 72 

number of, 1860-'60 222 

Farmiog implements in use, value of 72 

Flax 73 

Flax-seed 73 

Grass-seeds • 72 

Hay 72 

Hemp, dew-rotted 73 

other prepared .... 73 

Honey 73 

Hops 72 

Horses 72 

Land, improved 72 

unimproved 72 

Live stock, number of— estimated 192 

value of : 73 

Manufactures, home-made, value of 73 

Market garden products, value of 72 

Molasses, maple 73 

sorghum 73 

Oats 73 

Orchard products, value of 72 

Peas and beans I 73 

Potatoes, Irish and sweet 73 

Rye 73 

Sheep 73 

Silk cocoons 73 

Slaveholders, number of 231 

Slaves, number of 231 

Sugar, maple 73 

Swine 73 

Tobacco 73 

Wheat 73 

Wine 72 

Wool 73 



lSSACHUSETTS: 

Animals slaughtered • , 

Asses and mules 

Barley 

Beeswax 

Buckwheat 

Butter 

Cattle : cows, milch . . . 
oxen, working , 
other cattle . . . 

Cheese 

Clover-seed 

Com : 

Counties, number of . . , 



75 
74 
74 
75 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
74 
75 
222 



Farms, three acres and over, number of 202 

cash value of 74 

number of, 1850-'60 222 

Farming implements, in use, value of 74 

Flax 75 
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MASSACHUSETTS— Continued: 

Flax-seed 

Graas-seeds 

Hay 

Honey 

Hops 

Horses 

Land, improved 

unimproved 

Live stock, number of — estimated 

value of 

Manufactures, home-made, value of 

Madcet garden products, value of 

Molasses, maple 

Oats 

Orchard products, value of 

Peas and beans 

Potatoes, Irish and sweet 

Bye 

Sheep 

Sugar, maple '. 

Swine 

Tobacco 

Wheat 

Wine 

Wool 



MICHIGAN: 

Animals slaughtered 

Asses and mules 

Barley 

Beeswax 

Buckwheat 

Butter 

Cattle : 

cows, milch 

oxen, working 

other cattle 

Cheese 

Clover-seed 

Com 

Counties, number of 

Farms, three acres and over, number of 

cash value of 

number of, 1850-'60 

Farming implements in use, value of — 

Flax .... 

Flax-seed 

Grass-seed 

Hay 

Hemp, dew-rotted 

other prepared 

Honey 

Hops 

Horses 

Land, improved 

unimproved 

Live stock, number of—estimated : 

value of 

JKanufactures, home made, value of 



75 
74 

74 
75 
74 
74 
74 
74 

1^ 
75 
75 
74 
74 
75 
74 
75 
75 
75 
74 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 
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OHIGAN— Contiimed: p^^^ 

Market garden products, valae of 78 

Molasses, maple 79 

sorghum * 79 

Oats 77 

Orchard products, value of 78 

Peas and beans 77 

Potatoes, Irish and sweet 77 

Rice 77 

Rye 77 

Sheep 76 

Silk cocoons 79 

Sugar maple 79 

Swine 77 

Tobacco 77 

Wheat 77 

Wine 78 

Wool 77 



NNESOTA: 

Animals slaughtered . . 

Asses and mules 

Barley 

Beeswax 

Buckwheat 

Butter 

Cattle : 

cows, milch . . . 

oxen, working. 

other cattle — 

Cheese 

Clover-seed 

Com 

Counties, number of . 



83 

80 

82 

83 

82 

82 

80 

80 

80 

82 

82 

81 

222 

Farms, three acres and over, number of 205 

cash value of 80 

number of, 1850-'60 222 

Farming implements in use, value of 80 

Flax t 83 

Flax-seed 83 

Grass-seeds 82 

Hay 82 

Hemp, other prepared 83 

Honey 83 

Hops 82 

Horses 80 

Land, improved 80 

unimproved , 80 

Live stock, number of, estimated 192 

value of 81 

Manufactures, home-made, value of 83 

Market garden products, value of ,. 82 

Molasses, maple 83 

sorghum 83 

Oat£ 81 

Orchard products, value of 82 

l^eas and beans 81 

Potatoes, Irish and ^weet 81 

Rice 81 

Rye 81 
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MINN E S O T A— Oontiuued : 

Sheep 

Silk cocoons 

Sugar, maple 

Swine <. 

Tobacco 

Wheat 

Wme 

Wool 



MISSISSIPPI: 

Animals elaughtered... 

Asses and mules 

Barley 

Beeswax 

Buckwheat 

Butter 

Cattle : 

cows, milch 

oxen, working. . 
other cattle 

Cheese 

Clover-seed 

Com 

Cotton, bales of, ginned 

Counties, number of 



83 
83 
81 
81 
81 
82 
81 



87 

84 

86 

87 

86 

86 

84 

84 

84 

86 

86 

85 

85 

2n 

Farms, three acres and over, number of 206 

cash value of S4 

number of, 18o0-'60 ^ 

Farming implements in use, value of S4 

Flax s: 

Flax-seed 57 

Grass-seeds , 85 

Hay ^ 

Honey s: 

Hops S6 

Horses S4 

Land, improved ^l 

unimproved Si 

Live stock, number of, estimated IS 

value of Si 

Manufactures, home-made, value of • ^ ? 

Market garden products, value of » 

Molasses, cane ST 

sorghum Ti 

Oats Si 

Orchard products, value of ?i 

Peas and beans Si 

Potatoes, Irish and sweet 

Eice ? 

Rye V 

Sheep >^ 

Silk cocoons • 

Slaveholders, number of ^- 

Slaves, number of ^ 

Sugar, cane 

maple -' 

Swine y ^ 

TobHCCO ^ 



>i 
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ISSISSIPP I— Continued : 

Wheat 

Wine 

Wool 



[SSOURI: 

Animals slaughtered . . . 

Asses and mules 

Barley 

Beeswax 

Buckwheat 

Butter 

Cattle : 

cows, milch 

oxen, working- . 
other cattle 

Cheese 

Clover-seed 

Com 

Cotton, hales of, ginned 

Counties, numher of 



cash value of 

numher of, 1850-*60 



value of. 



PAGE. 

86 
85 



9/i 

(2 

C4 

: 0^ 

' 94 

92 

92 

92 

92 

: 94 

94 

93 

93 

222 

Farms, three acres and over, number of 207 



92 
222 



Flax 95 

Flax-seed 95 

Grass-seeds 94 

Hay 94 

Hemp, tons of 95 

dew-rotted 95 

water-rotted 95 

other prepared 95 

Honey 95 

Hops 94 

Horses 92 

Land, improved 92 

unimproved 92 

Live stock, number of, estimated 192 



93 

Manufactures, home-made, value of 95 

Market garden products, value of 94 

Molasses, cane 

maple 

sorghum 

Oats 

Orchard products, value of 

Peas and beans 

Potatoes, Irish and sweet 

Rice 

Rye 

Sheep 

Silk cocoons 



95 

95 

95 

93 

94 

93 

93 

93 

93 

92 

96 

Slaveholders, number of 233, 234 

Slaves, number of 233, 234 

Sugar, cane 95 

maple 95 

Swine 9'» 

Tobacco 93 

35 
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M I S S O U R I— Contimiocl : 

Wheat : 

Wine 

Wool 



NEW HAMPSHIRE: 

Animals slaughtered 

Asses and mules 

Barley 

Beeswax 

Buckwheat 

Butter 

Cattle : 

cows, milch 

oxen, working 

other cattle 

Cheese 

Clover-seed 

Com 

Counties, number of 

Farms, three acres and over, number of 

cash value of 

number of, 18o0-'60 



pAon 
03 

94 
03 



97 
96 
% 
97 
90 
9C 

9C 
96 
% 
% 
% 
97 

2^ 

SOS 

96 



Farming implements in use, value of 96 

Flax 97 

Flax-seed 97 

Grass-seeds 96 

Hav ^ 

Hemp : 

dew-rotted 57 

water-rotted 97 

other prepared ?7 

Honey 97 

Hops , H 

Horses S 

Land, improved % 

unimproved % 

Live stock, number of, estimated IS 

value of ?' 

Manufactures, home-made, value of f 

Market garden products, value of Sf 

Molasses, maple ? 

Oats ? 

Orchard products, value of *' 

Peas and beans ^ 

Potatoes, Irish and sweet f 

Rye ? 

Sheep 5* 

Silk cocoons - 

Sugar, maple ^ 

Swine ^ 

Tobacco '' 

Wheat ^ 

Wine * 

Wool 

NEW JERSEY: 

Animals Klaughtored 

Ahsos and mulos 

Ihrlvy 
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W JERSEY— Continued; 

Beeswax 

Buckwheat 

Butter 

Cattle : 

cows, milch 

oxen, working — 
other cattle 

Cheese 

Clover-seed 

Com 

Counties, number of 



QW YORK: 

Animals slaughtered 

Asses and mules 

Barley 

Beeswax 

Buckwheat 

Butter 

Cattle : 

cows, milch, 
oxen, working 
other cattle 

Cheese 

Clover-seed 

Com 



T 



PAGE. 
99 

98 
98 

98 
98 

98 
98 
98 
99 
222 



Farms, three acres and over, number of « 208 

cash value of 98 

number of, 1850-*60 222 

Farming implements in use, value of 98 

Flax 99 

Flax-seed 99 

Grass-seeds 98 

Hay 98 

Hemp : 

dew-rotted 99 

other prepared 99 

Honey 99 

Hops 98 

Horses 98 

Land, improved 98 

unimproved 98 

Live stock, number of, estimated 192 

value of 99 

Manufactures, home-made, value of * 99 

Market garden products, value of 98 

Molasses, maple 99 

sorghum 99 

Oats 99 

Orchard products, value of 98 

Peas and beans 99 

Potatoes, Irish and sweet 99 

Rye 99 

Sheep 98 

Sugar, maple 99 

Swine 99 

Tobacco 99 

Wheat 99 

Wine 98 

Wool 99 



103 
100 
102 
103 
102 
102 

100 
100 
100 
102 
102 
101 
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NEW Y R K— Continued : ,^or 

Counties, number of 222 

Farms, three acres and over, number of 209 

cash value of 100 

number of, 1850- GO 222 

Farming implements in use, value of 100 

Flax 103 

Flax-seed 103 

Grass-seeds 1G2 

Hay 102 

Hemp: 

dew-rotted 103 

water-rotted • 103 

other prepared 103 

Honey 103 

Hops 103 

Horses 100 

Land, improved Wj 

unimproved 100 

Live stock, number of, estimated 192 

value of 101 

Manufactures, home-made, value of 103 

Market garden products, value of 103 

Molasses, maple v 1(0 

sorghum 1C8 

Oats 101 

Orchard products, value of lOf 

Peas and beans lOI 

Potatoes, Irish, and sweet Ifil 

Rye m 

Sheep : Ifit! 

Silk cocoons 1S3 

Sugar, maple 103 

Swine Ill 

Tobacco ]{i 

Wheat m 

Wine !£ 

Wool n 



II' 



li' 



i:" 



NORTH CAROLINA: 

Animals slaughtered 

Asses and mules 

Barley 

Beeswax 

Buckwheat 

Butter 

Cattle : 

cows, milch 1-' 

oxen, working !^ 

other cattle V^ 

Cheese 

Clover-seed 

Corn 

Cotton, bales of, ginned 

Counties, number of 

Farms, three acres and over, number of 

cash value of 

number of, 1850-'G0 

Farming implements in use, value of 

Fiax 



»i 
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RTII C A II O L I N A— Continued : page. 

Flax-seed Ill 

Grass-seeds 110 

Hay. . , 110 

Hemp, other prepared Ill 

Honey , Ill 

Hops 110 

Horses 108 

Land, improved 108 

unimproved 108 

Live stock, number of, estimated 192 

value of 109 

Manufactures, home-made, value of 1 1 1 

Market garden products, value of 1 10 

Molasses, cane Ill 

maple Ill 

sorghum Ill 

Oats 1 09 

Orchard products, value of 110 

Peas and beans 109 

Potatoes, Irish and sweet 109 

Rice 109 

Rye 109 

Sheep 1 08 

Silk cocoons Ill 

Slaveholders, number of 235, 236 

Slaves, number of 235, 236 

Sugar, cane Ill 

maple Ill 

Swine 109 

Tobacco 109 

Wheat 109 

Wme 110 

Wool 109 



:iO: 

Animals slaughtered. 

Asses and mules — . 

Barley 

Beeswax 

Buckwheat 

Butter 

Cattle : 

cows, milch . . 
oxen, working 
other cattle . - . 

Cheese 

Clover-seed 

Com 

Counties, number of . 



119 

116 

118 

119 

118 

118 

116 

116 

116 

118 

118 

117 

222 

Farms, three acres and over, number of 21 1 

cash value of 116 

number of, 1850-'60 222 

Farming implements in use, value of 116 

Flax 119 

Flax-seed 119 

Grass-seeds 118 

Hay 118 

Hemp: 

dew-rotted 1 19 
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O H 1 0— Continued : 

Hemp, water-rotted 

other prepared 

Honey 

Hops 

Horses r 

Land, improved 

unimproved 

Live stock, number of, estimated 

value of 



119 

119 

119 

118 

116 

116 

116 

192 

117 

Manufactures, home-made, value of 119 

Market garden products, value of US 

Molasses, maple 119 

sorghum 119 

Oats 117 

Orchard products, value of 118 

Peas and beans 117 

Potatoes, Irish and sweet 117 

Rye 117 

Sheep m 

Silk cocoons W 

Sugar, maple 119 

Swine 117 

Tobacco 117 

Wheat 117 

Wine US 

Wool 117 

OREGON: 

Animals slaughtered HI 

Asses and mules 1» 

Barley ]^ 

Beeswax m 

Buckwheat i^ 

Butter ]3 

Cattle : 

cows, milch If 

oxen, working l^f 

other cattle 1? 

Cheese IJ 

Clover-seed 13 

Com Is 

Counties, number of ^ 

Farms, three acres and over, number of ii 

cash value of I3i 

number of, 1850-*60 *: 

Farming implements in use, value of . . I^- 

Flax !!'!!!!!!!!"*** -^ 

Flax-seed 1- 1 

Grass-seeds 

Hay V\ 

Hemp, dew-rotted 

Honey 1^1 

Hops 

Horses 

Land, improved 

unimproved 

Live stock, number of, estimated 

value of 

Manufactures, home-made, Viilue of 
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3 R E G O N— Continued : p^„^ 

Market garden products, value of 120 

Molasses, sorghum 121 

Oats 121 

Orchard products, value of 120 

Peas and beans 121 

Potatoes, Irish and sweet 121 

Rye 121 

Sheep - 120 

Swine 121 

Tobacco 121 

Wheat 121 

Wine 120 

Wool 121 



PENNSYLVANIA: 

Animals slaughtered . 

Asses and mules 

Barley 

Beeswax 

Buckwheat 

Butter, 

Cattle : 

cows, milch . . 
oxen, working 
other cattle. .. 

Cheese 

Clover-seed 

Com 

Counties, number of. 



125 
122 
124 
125 
124 
124 

122 
122 
122 
124 
124 
123 
222 



Farms, three acres and over, number of 213 

cash value of 122 

number of, 1850-'60 222 

Farming implements in use, value of • 122 

Flax 125 

Flax-seed 125 

Grass-seeds 125 

Hay 124 

Hemp, dew-rotted 125 

water-rotted 125 

other prepared 125 

Honey 125 

Hops 124 

Horses 122 

Land, improved 122 

unimproved 122 

Live stock, number of, estimated 192 

value of 123 

Manufactures, home-made, value of 125 

Market garden products, value of 124 

Molasses, maple 125 

sorghum 125 

Oats 123 

Orchard products, value of 124 

Peas and beans 123 

Potatoes, Irish and sweet 123 

Rye 123 

Sheep 122 

Silk cocoons 126 

Sugar, maple 125 
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PENNSYLVANIA— Continued: 

Swine 

Tobacco 

Wheat 

Wine 

Wool 



RHODE ISLAND: 

Animals slaughtered 

Asses and mules 

Barley 

Beeswax 

Buckwheat 

Butter 

Cattle : 

cows, milch 

oxen, working 

other cattle 

Cheese 

Clover-seed 

Com 

Counties, number of 

Farms, three acres and over, number of 

cash value of 

number of, 1850-'60 

Farming implements, in use, value of. . 

Grass-seeds 

Hay 

Honey 

Hops 

Horses 

Land, improved 

unimproved 

Live stock, number of— estimated .... 

value of 

Manufactures, home-made, value of 

Market garden products, value of 

Molasses, sorghum 

Onts 

Orchard products, value of 

Peas and beans 

^ Potatoes, Irish and sweet 

Rye 

Sheep 

Swine 

Tobacco 

Wheat 

Wine 

Wool 



SOUTH CAROLINA: 

Animals slaughtered . . . 

Asses and mules 

Barley 

Beeswax 

Buckwheat 

Butter 

Cattle : 

cows, milch — 

oxen, working 

other cattle . . . 



PAG! 

123 
123 
124 

120 

127 
12C 
126 
127 

120 

126 
126 
126 
V>} 
126 
127 

212 
12^" 

126 



i'.j 



127 

li:;; 
1^ 



1'^ 






1:^ 



[■■' 



i:' 



I:' 
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OUTH C A R O L I N A— Continued : page. 

130 

130 

129 

129 

222 



Clieese 

Clover-seed 

Com 

Cotton, bales of, ginned 
Counties, number of . . . 



Farms, tbree acres and over, number of 214 



cash value of 

number of, 1850-'60 



128 

222 

Farming implements, in use, value of T 128 

Flax 131 

Flax-seed 131 

Grass-seeds 130 

Hay 1 30 

Hemp, dew-rotted 131 

Honey 131 

Hops... ". 130 

Horses 128 

Land, improved 128 

unimproved 128 

Live stock, number of— estimated 192 

value of 129 

Manufactures, home-made, value of 131 

Market garden products, value of 130 

Molasses, cane 131 

sorghum 131 

Oats 1 29 

Orchard products, value of ; 130 

Peas and beans 129 

Potatoes, Irish and sweet 1 29 

Rice 129 

Rye 129 

Sheep 128 

Silk cocoons ^ 13 L 

Slaveholders, number of 237 

Slaves, number of 237 

Sugar, cane 131 

maple 131 

Swine 129 

Tobacco 129 

Wheat 129 

Wine '. 130 

Wool 129 



TENNESSEE: 

Animals slaughtered . . . 

Asses and mules 

Barley 

Beeswax 

Buckwheat 

Butter 

Cattle : 

cows, milch ... 

oxen, working . 

other cattle 

Cheese 

Clover-seed 

Com 

Cotton, bales of, ginned 
36 



139 
136 
138 
139 
138 
138 

136 
136 
136 
138 
138 
137 
137 
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TENNKSES E— Continued • pio, 

Gounties, number of 222 

Forms, three acres and over, number of 21.5 

cash value of 136 

number of, 1850-'60 222 

Farming implements, in use, value of 136 

Flax 139 

Flax-seed 139 

Grass-seeds 138 

Hay 1^ 

Hemp, tons of: 

dew-rotted 139 

other prepared 139 

Honey 139 

Hops 1^ 

Horses 136 

Land, improved 136 

unimproved 136 

live stock, number of— ^estimated 19:9 

value of 137 

Manufactures, home-made, value of 139 

Market garden products, value of 13S 

Molasses, cane 1^ 

maple 139 

sorghum 139 

Oats 137 

Orchard products, value of 13S 

Peas and beans Ij; 

Potatoes, Irish and sweet 137 

Rice 13; 

Rye ir 

Sheep 13^ 

Slaveholders, number of 238,239 

Slaves, number of 23S,S? 

Sugar, cane, pounds of IJ 

maple I^ 

Swine 137 

Tobacco ir 

Wheat IT 

Wmc 1^ 

Wool is: 



TEXAS: 

Animals slaughtered 

Asses and mules 

Barley 

Beeswax 



if. 



Buckwheat 1* 

Butter 151 

Cattle : 

cows, milch It* 

oxen, working i,'^ 

other cattle Ir 

Cheese !:• 

Clover-seed li 

Com it 

Cotton, bales of, ginned 1^1 

Counties, number of ^ $] 

Farms, three acres and over, number of 2l^^'\ 

cosh value of _ W 
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E X A S — Continued : p a o e. 

Farms, number of 1850-'60 ^ 222 

Farming implements, in use, value of , 148 

Flax 151 

Grass-seeds 150 

Hay 150 

Hemp: 

dew-rotted 151 

water-prepared 151 

Honey 151 

Hops 150 

Horses 148 

Land, improved 148 

unimproved 148 

Live stock, number of — estimated 192 

value of 149 

Manufactures, home-made, value of 151 

Market garden products, value of 150 

Molasses, cane , 151 

sorghum 151 

Gate 149 

Orchard products, value of 150 

Peas and beans 149 

Potatoes, Irish and sweet 149 

Rice 149 

Rye 149 

Sheep 148 

Silk cocoons 151 

Slaveholders, number of 240, 242 

Slaves, number of 240, 242 

Sugar, cane 151 

Swine 149 

Tobacco I 149 

Wheat 149 

Wine 150 

Wool : 149 



ERMONT: 

Animals slaughtered . 

Asses and mules . . . 

Barley 

Beeswax 

Buckwheat 

Butter 

Cattle : 

cows, milch . . . 
oxen, working 
other cattle . . . 

Cheese . 

Clover-seed 

Com 

Counties, number of. . 



153 
152 
152 
153 
152 
152 

152 
152 
152 
152 
152 
153 
222 



Farms, three acres and over, number of^ 217 

cash value of 1 52 

number of, 1850-'60 222 

Farming implements, in use, value of 152 

Flax 153 

Flax-seed 153 

Grass-seeds . . . . i 152 

Hay 152 



284 



INDEX. 



VE RMO N T— Continued : 

Honey . . 

Hops 

Horses 

Land, improved 

unimproved 

Live stock, number of— estimated . . 

value of 

Manufactures, home-made, value of 
Market garden products, value of. . . 

Molasses, maple 

Oats 



Orchard products, value of 

Peas and beans 

Potatoes, Irish and sweet . 
Rye 



Sheep 

Sugar, maple 

Swine 

Tobacco . . . . 

Wheat 

Wine 

Wool. 



VIRGINIA: 

Animals slaughtered . 

Aeses and mules . . . 

Barley 

Beeawax 

Buckwheat 

Butter 

Cattle : 

C0W8, milch . . . 
oxen, working, 
other cattle . , . 

Cheese 

Clover-seed 

Com 



Cotton, bales of, ginned 

Counties, number of 

Farms, three acres and over, number of 

cash valne of 

number of, 1850 -'60 

Farming implements, in use, value of . . 

Flax 

Flax-seed 

Grass-seeds 

Hay 

Homp, pounds of: 

dew-rotted 

water-rotted 

oth^ prepared 

Honoy 

Hops 

Hordes 

Land, improved 

unimpmviNl ...• 

Livo 9UKk. number of— fetimated 

value of , 



PAGE. 

153 

152 

152 

152 

152 

192 

153 

153 

152 

153 

153 

152 

153 

153 

153 

152 

153 

153 

1.53 

1.53 

152 

153 



1^5 

m 
m 

164 



m 

21S, r/' 



ll-- 



Y' 



•f- 



It: 



ir- 



itf Atiufactun^. iKMuc^made, value of IJ-i 
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[ B O I N I A —Continued : not 

Market garden products, valuo of : 164 

Molasaes, maple 165 

Borgfanm 165 

Oata 163 

Orchard products, value of 164 

Peas and beaus 163 

Potatoes, Irish and swoet 163 

Rice ■. 163 

Bye 163 

Sheep 162 

SilkcMoons....' 165 

SUvcholderf", number of 243, ii45 

Slaves, number of 243, 245 

Sugar, maple 165 

Swine 163 

Tobacco 163 

Wheat 163 

Wine 164 

Wool 163 

ISCONSIN: 

Animala slaughtered 169 

AsseB and mules 166 

Barley 168 

Beeswax 169 

Buckwheat 168 

Batter 168 

(Jattlo: 

cowB, milch 165 

oien, working 166 

other cattle 166 

Cheeso 168 

Clover-seed 168 

Com 167 

Counties, number of 222 

Farms, three acres and over, number of 219 

cash valae of 166 

nnmber of, 18o0-'60 222 

Farming implements, in use, value of 166 

Flax 169 

Flax-seed 169 

Grass-seeda 168 

Hay . . - ; 168 

Hemp, dew-rotted 169 

water-rotted 169 

other prepared jgg 

Honey 169 

Hops 168 

Horses [66 

Land, improved 166 

unimproved 166 

Live stock, number of, estimated 192 

value of 167 

Manufactures, homo-mnde, value of igg 

Market garden products, value of 158 

Molasses, maple 169 

sorghum 169 

Oats 167 

Orchard products, value of. 168 



286 INDEX. 

WISCONSIN— Continaed: ^^^^ 

Peaa and beans 167 

Potatoes, Irifih and sweet 167 

Bye 167 

Sheep 166 

Silk cocoons 169 

Sugar, maple 160 

Swine 16T 

Tobacco -• 167 

Wbeat '... 167 

Wine 165 

Wool '. 1C7 

COLUMBIA, DISTRICT OF: 

Animals slaughtered 171 

Asses and mnles 171 

Barley 171 

Beeswax 171 

Buckwheat 171 

Batter 171 

Cattle : 

cows, milch 171 

oxen, working 171 

other cattle 171 

Com 171 

Coonties, number of w 

Farms, three acres and over, number of 2^0 

number of, 1850-'60 2S 

Farming implements, in use, value of 171 

Hay 171 

Honey 171 

Hops 171 

Horses 17! 

Land, improved 171 

unimproved ill 

Live stock, number of— estimated B; 

value of , 17! 

if jiu&ctures, home-made, value of j;] 

-flarket garden products, value of I'l 

Oats \V. 

Orchard products, value of I'i 

Peas and beans K! 

Potatoes, Irish and sweet {''. 

Rye / Hi 

Sheep I'l 

Slaveholders, number of f is 

Slaves, number of St' 

Swine ir. 

Tobacco r: 

Wheat //.[[.... 1*' 

Wine II 

Wool i: 

DAKOTA: 

Animals slaughtered P 

Asses and mules T 

Buckwheat I" 

Butter P 

Cattle : 

cows, milch I'' 

oxen, working P 

other cattle ' 



INDEX. 287 



A K T A— Contiimed : 

Clover-seed 

Corn 

CountieB, number of 



PAOX. 

170 
170 
222 



Farms, three acres and over, number of 220 

cash value of 170 

number of, 1850-'60 222 

Farming implements, in use, value of 170 

Hay 170 

Horses 170 

Land, improved 170 

unimproved 170 

Live stock, number of — estimated 192 

value of 170 

Molasses, sorghum 170 

Oats 170 

Peas and beans 170 

Potatoes, Irish 170 

Rye 170 

Sheep 1 70 

Swine 170 

Tobacco 170 

Wheat 1 70 



EBRASKA: 

Animals slaughtered . 

Asses and mules 

Barley 

Beeswax 

Buckwheat 

Butter 

Cattle : 

cows, milch • • • 
oxen, working, 
other cattle . . . 

Cheese 

Clover-seed 

Com 

Counties, number of. . 



175 
172 
174 
175 
174 
174 

172 
172 
172 
174 
174 
173 
222 



Farms, three acres and over, number of 220 

cash value of 1 72 

number of, 1850-'60 222 

Farming implements, in use, value of 172 

Flax-seed 175 

Grass-seeds 174 

Hay 174 

Hemp : 

dew-rotted ] 75 

water-rotted 175 

Honey 175 

Hop? : 174 

Horses 172 

Land, improved 172 

unimproved 172 

Live stock, number of— estimated 192 

value of 173 

Manufactures, home-made, value of ^ 175 

Market garden products, value of 174 

Molasses, maple 175 

sorghum 175 



288 INDEX. 

NE B R A S K A— Continued : 

Oata 

Orchard products, value of 

Peas and beans 

Potatoes, Irish and sweet 

Rye 

Sheep 

Silk cocoons 

Slaveholders, number of 

Slaves, number of 

Sugar, maple 

Swine 

Tobacco 

Wheat 

Wine 

Wool 



NEVADA: 

Animals slaughtered. . 

Asses and mules 

Barley 

Butter 

Cattle : 

cows, milch . . 

oxen, working. 

other cattle . . . 

Com 

Counties, number of . . 



173 

174 

173 

173 

173 

172 

175 

246 

246 

175 

173 

173 

173 

174 

173 

177 
176 
176 
176 



176 

: 176 

176 

.' 177 

Farms, three acres and over, number of 2S0 

cash value of 176 

number of, 1850-'60 2S 

Farming implements, in use, value of 176 

Hay 176 

Horses- 176 

Land, improved 176 

unimproved ITS 

Live stock, number of— estimated 19! 

value of J77 

Manufactures, home-made, value of 171 

Market garden products, value of l^f 

Oats ]Ti 

Peas and beans ]T> 

Potatoes, Irish and sweet IH 

Rye ^ in 

Sheep *. 17§ 

Swine , V 

Wheat I" 

Wool ].[... W 

NEW MEXICO: 

Animals slaughtered I'' 

Asses and mules 1^ 

Barley r? 

Buckwheat H? 

Butter r 

Cattle : 

cows, milch l** 

oxen, working % I^' 

other cattle J 

Cheese 1 

Com 



* • ■ •• 



INDEX. 289 



EW M E X I C 0— Continued : ,^^^ 

Cotton, bales of, ginned 179 

Counties, number of 222 

Farms, three acres and over, number of 220 

cash value of 178 

number of, 1850-'60 222 

Fanning implements, in use, value of 178 

Hay 178 

Horses 178 

Land, improved 178 

unimproved * 178 

Live stock, number of— estimated 192 

value of 179 

Manufactures, home-made, value of 179 

Market garden products, value of 178 

Molasses, sorghum 179 

Oats 179 

Orchard products, value of 178 

. Peas and beans 179 

Potatoes, Irish and sweet • J 79 

Rye 179 

Sheep 178 

Swine .- 179 

Tobacco 179 

Wheat 179 

Wine 178 

Wool 179 



TAH: 

Animals slaughtered.. 

Asses and mules 

Barley 

Buckwheat 

Butter 

Cattle : 

cows, milch 

oxen, working., 
other cattle 

Cheese 

Clover-seed 

Com 

Cotton, bales of, ginned 

Counties, number of. . . 



181 
180 
180 
180 
180 

180 
180 
180 
180 
180 
181 
181 
222 



Farms, three acres and over, number of , 220 

Farms, cash value of 180 

Farms, number of— 1850-'60 222 

Farming implements in use, value of 180 

Flax 181 

Flax-seed '. 181 

Grass-seeds 180 

Hay • 180 

Hemp, water-rotted 181 

Hops ". 180 

Horses 180 

Land, improved 180 

unin^proved 180 

Live stock, number of— -estimated 192 

value of •- 181 

Manufactures, home-made, value of 181 

Market garden products, value of 180 

37 
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U T A H— Oontinued : 

Molasses, maple 

sorghum 

Oats 

Orchard products, value of 

Peas and beans • 

Potatoes, Irish 

Rye 

Sheep 

Slaveholders, number of 

* Slaves, number of 

Swine 

Wheat 

Wme 

Wool 



WASHINGTON: 

Animals slaughtered. 

Asses and mules 

Barley 

Beeswax 

Buckwheat 

Butter 

'Cattle: 

cows, milch . . 
oxen, working 
other cattle . . . 

Cheese 

Clover-seed 

Counties, number of - 



181 
181 
181 
180 
181 
181 
181 
180 
246 
246 
181 
181 
ISO 
181 

183 
182 
182 
183 
182 

m 

18S 

m 

182 
183 
182 



Farms, three acres and over, number of 220 

cash value of 182 

number of, 1850-'60 2S 

Farming implements, in use, value of l& 

Flax-seed 183 

Grass-seeds IS 

Hay : IS 

Honey 183 

Hops 18! 

Horses IS 

Land, improved IS 

unimproved IS 

Live stock, number of-— estimated j. iS 

value of 1S3 

Manufactures, home-made, value of 1S3 

Market garden products, value of Ig 

Oats IS 

Orchard products, value of IS 

Peas and beans ISJ 

Potatoes, Irish and sweet IS 

Bye IS 

Sheep 1$ 

Swine \K 

Tobacco Iv 

Wheat In 

Wine 1$ 

Wool ' ]j 



INDEX. 
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UNITED STATES: RECAPITULATION, &c., 

Of Stcde tables of agriculture; farms corUaining three acres and more; slaveholders and slaves; farms^ number 
of, 1850-'60; also, number of counties, 1860; average number of acres to farms, 1850-60. 



Animals Slauohtbrbd: 



1860 

1850 

Asses and Mulbs : 

1860 

1850 

Barley: 

bushels of, 1860 

bushels of, 1850 

Beeswax : 

pounds of, 1860 

Beeswax and Honey: 

pounds of, 1850 

Buckwheat : 

bushels of, 1860 

bushels of, 1850 , 

Butter : 

pounds of, 1860 

pounds of, 1850 

Cattle, 1860 : 

cows, milch 

oxen, working 

other cattle 

Cattle, 1850: 

cows, milch 

oxen, working 

other cattle 

Cheese : 

pounds of, 1860 

pounds of, 1850 

Glover-seed : 

bushels of, 1860 

bushels of, 1850 

"^ Corn, Indian : 

bushels of, 1860 

bushels of, 1850 

Cotton, Ginned : 

bales of, 1860 

bales of, 1850 

' "^ Counties: 

number of, 1860 

Farms : 

three acres and more, number of, 1860 

cash value of, 1860 

cash value of, 1850 

number of, 1850-'60 

average number of acres to, 1850-'60 . 
..Farming Implements, in use: 

value of, 1860 

^^ value of, 1850 

''lax : 

. poouds of, 1860 



^y 






..•^ 



PAOE. 

187 
191 

184 

188 

186 
190 

187 

191 

186 
190 

186 
190 

184 
184 
184 

188 
188 
188 

186 
190 

186 
190 

185 

189 

185 
189 

222 

221 
184 
188 
222 
222 

184 

188 

187 



Flax — Continued : 
pounds of, 1850 . 

Flax-seed : 

bushels of, 1860. 
bushels of, 1850 . 

Orass-seeds: 

bushels of, 1860. 
bushels of, 1850 

Hay: 

tons of, 1860 . . . 

tons of, 1850 . . . 
Hemp, tons of, 1860 : 

dew-rotted 

water-rotted .... 

other prepared.. 
Hemp, tons of, 1850 : 

dew-rotted 

water-rotted .... 
Honey : 

pounds of, I860. 
Hops : 

pounds of, 1860 . 

pounds of, 1850. 
Horses : 

number of, 1860 

number of, 1850 



Land, (in fismns :) 

improved, acres of, 1860 . . 

unimproved, acres of, 1860 
Land, (in farms :) 

improved, acres of, 1850. . - 
• unimproved, acres of, 1850 
LrvB Stock : 

number of, estimated, 1860 

value of, 1860 

value of, 1850 

Manufactures, (home-made :) 

value of, 1860 

value of, 1850 

Market Garden Products : 

value of,»1860 

value of, 1850 

Molasses : 

cane, gallons of, 1860 

maple, gallons of, 1860 

sorghum, gallons of, 1860 . . 
gallons of, 1850 

Oats: 

bushels of, 1860 

bushek of, 1850 



PAOK. 

191 

187 
191 

186 
190 



186 
190 

187 
187 
187 

191 
191 

187 

186 
190 

184 
188 



184 
184 

188 
188 

192 
185 
189 

187 
191 

186 
190 

18*/ 
187 
187 
191 

185 
189 
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Orchabd Products : 

value of, 1860 

value of, 1850 

Pbas and Bbans : 

bushelB of, 1860 

bushels of, 1850 

Potatoes : 

Irish, bushels of, 1860 . 
sweet, bushels of, 1860 . 
Irish, bushels of, 1850 . 
sweet, bushels of, 1850 

BiCB: 

pounds of, 1860 

pounds of, 1850 

Bye: 

bushels of, 1860 

bushels oi', 1850 

Sheep : 

number of, 1860 

number of, 1850 

Silk Cocoons: 

pounds of, 1860 

pounds of, 1850 



INDEX. 



PAOE. 

186 
190 



185 
189 

185 
185 
189 
189 



185 
189 

185 
189 



184 

188 

187 
191 



Slaveholders : 

number of, 1860 

number of, 1850 

Slaves : 

number of, 1860 

Sugar : 

cane, hogsheads of, 1860 

maple, pounds of, 1860. . 

cane, hogsheads of, 1850 

maple, pounds of, 1850. . 
Swine : 

number of, 1860 

number of, 1850 

Tobacco : 

pounds of, 1860 

pounds of, 1850 

Wheat : 

bushels of, 1860 

bushels of, 1850 

Wine: 

gallons of, 1860 

gallons of, 1850 

Wool : 

pounds of, 1860 



pounds of, 1850 



P16E. 

247 

24S 



247 

187 
187 
191 
191 

ISo 
1S9 

1S5 

1S9 



15-5 

m 
m 

1?9 



ERRATA. 



Page 10, milch cows, California, for "905,407," read "205,407." 

Pages 70 and 186, buckwheat, Maine, for "239,519," read "339,519." 

Page XVI, agricultural implements, Ohio, for " 417.6, read " 405.5." 

Page XXII, "Manny" reaping and mowing machines, for ** 10,500," read ""6,500," 

Page CXI, horses, Middle States, 1850, for "2.96," read " 6.96." 
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